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THE  COVER 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Davison,  head  nurse  of  Duke 
University  Hospital's  recovery  room,  sym- 
bolizes the  dedication  of  the  top-flight  nurse 
to  her  career.  Mrs.  Davison  is  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  new  post-graduate  program 
in  recovery  room  nursing.  Here  she  is  pic- 
tured sitting  in  on  a  class  taught  by  Dr. 
Sarah  Dent,  associate  professor  of  anaes- 
thesiology  at  Duke.    Photo  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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Meet  the  man  who  services  your  car.  He's  a  typical 
mechanic  at  your  nearby  General  Motors  dealership. 
He's  conscientious  .  .  .  capable.  It's  part  of  his  job  to 
help  keep  your  car  in  top  condition  for  many  miles 
of  service. 

Included  in  GM  dealerships  across  the  country  are 
150,000  trained  servicemen.  In  the  past  nine  years  they 
have  logged  more  than  16,700,000  hours  in  the  30 
General  Motors  Training  Centers  located  all  across  the 
country.  Continuous  education  in  the  latest  service 
techniques  keeps  them  up  to  date  with  mechanical  and 
engineering  advances  to  provide  you  the  finest  care 
for  your  car. 

Servicemen  like  this  are  an  important  asset  of  GM 
dealers,  the  independent  merchants  whose  people  serve 
customers  in  their  communities.  So,  too,  GM  employes, 
shareholders  and  suppliers  comprise  General  Motors' 
greatest  asset — its  people. 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 

TOO  MUCH  "BORAXY  STUFF" 

My  brother  receives  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Magazine  and  I  always  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  on  a  much  higher  plane  than 
our  Alumni  Register. 

Since  graduating  from  Duke  in  1956,  I 
have  reviewed  edition  after  edition  of  our 
Alumni  Register  and  have  the  feeling  it 
does  no  justice  to  Duke.  At  times  it  is 
little  better  than  a  high  school  publica- 
tion, lacking  in  intellectual  material 
while  placing  too  much  emphasis  on 
boraxy  stuff.  In  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  the  very  fine  Johns  Hopkins  Maga- 
zine, and  I  have  long  hoped  that  Duke 
would  have  a  publication  equal  to  that 
of  J.H.U. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  you  do  away  with  the  "News 
of  Alumni"  section  and  use  this  precious 
space  for  another  worthwhile  feature 
article.  Secondly,  I  see  no  reason  for 
both  "Conspectus"  and  "East  and  West." 
Certainly  we  could  live  with  just  one  of 
these. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Alumni 
Register  will  achieve  the  high  standard 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  publication  and  be- 
come a  magazine  of  greater  intellectual 
value. 
Norfolk,  Va.  Jordan  S.  Levitan  '56 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
"Twenty  Mule  Team."    editor. 

TRIBUTE  TO  "MR.  MAGGS" 
It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  recently 
learned  of  Professor  Douglas  B.  Maggs' 
death,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  lost  a  friend 
and  model  and  that  Duke  University  had 
suffered  an  equal  loss. 

Without  question  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  affected  by  Douglas  Maggs, 
for  his  influence  was  great  among  those 
who  learned  from  his  scholarship,  grew 
through  his  teaching  and  found  comfort 
in  his  counsel.  He  was  the  holder  of 
many  degrees  and  still  anxious  to  learn 
from  all.  He  championed  the  causes  of 
those  who  found  few  to  defend  them. 
He  was  an  arbitrator  respected  by  many. 
And,  most  of  all,  he  was  a  teacher  par 
excellence  who  drew  knowledge  from  his 
student's  minds  rather  than  force-feeding 
soon  to  be  forgotten  facts. 

The   more   than   thirty   years   Douglas 
Continued  on  page  30 
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Student  Symposium 


"Dimensions  of  Defense" 


If  college  students  today  are  much  better  informed 
on  world  problems  than  ever  before,  much  of  it  is 
due  to  their  own  initiative.  This  fact  was  born  out 
recently  at  Duke's  fourth  annual  student  symposium.  In 
a  four-day  session  prominent  speakers  from  around  the 
country  examined  aspects  of  our  defense  posture  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  military,  economic  and  psychological 
problems. 

Keynoting  the  symposium  was  Allen  W.  Dulles,  re- 
cently retired  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Mr.  Dulles  set  the  stage  by  discussing  the  over- 
all problems  of  defense,  past,  present  and  future.  Then 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Schelling  of  Harvard  explored 
the  military  aspects;  Professor  Kenneth  Boulding  of 
Michigan  dealt  with  economic  problems;  and  Professor 
Charles  Osgood  of  Illinois  considered  psychological  im- 
plications. These  guest  speakers  were  joined  in  panel 
discussions  by  Professors  Arthur  Larson,  LB.  Holley 
and  Waldo  Beach  of  the  Duke  faculty. 

During  the  series  of  formal  lectures,  panel  discus- 
sions and  informal  "coffees,"  these  authorities  explored 
the  questions  of  disarmament,  limited  warfare  and  the 
psychological  and  ethical  implications  of  defense.  All 
the  sessions  were  well  attended  and  the  question  periods 
provided  lively  discussions. 

The  student  symposium  is  a  fairly  recent  innovation 
on  campus.  It  began  some  three  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  students  decided  there  was  a  real  need  for 
further  information  on  topics  of  current  interest.  Funds 
to  support  the  program  were  solicited  from  other 
campus  student  organizations  and  the  events  are  en- 
tirely handled  by  the  students  themselves.  They  select 
their  own  faculty  advisers  and  make  all  arrangements 
for  the  guest  speakers.  This  year's  symposium  commit- 
tee was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Roger  Kissam,  a 
senior  from  New  Jersey. 

Prior  to  this  year  the  symposium  has  explored  such 
topics  as,  "Post-Christian  Man",  "Conflict:  U.S.  v 
U.S.S.R."  and  "Power  Structures:  Context  for  Crea- 
tivity." 

This  year  the  committee  is  publishing  a  book  on  the 
symposium  proceedings.  It  will  contain  not  only  the 
principal  addresses  of  the  speakers,  but  the  panel  discus- 


sions and  question  and  answer  periods  as  well.  This 
lively  and  informative  book  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future  for  a  modest  $2.00.  Orders  should  be 
addressed  to:  Symposium  Committee,  Box  KM,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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Allen  Dulles,  retired  CIA  chief  and  keynote  speaker  at 
this  year's  symposium,  enjoys  discussion  with  students. 


MILITARY  POLICY  IN  A 
DANGEROUS  WORLD 


by  Thomas  C.  Schelling 


In  these  critical  times  military  policy  plays  a?i  important  role  in  inter?iational 
negotiations  and  is  an  essential  element  i?i  this  country's  overall  defense  system. 


Some  people  think  that  the  world  today  is  so  dan- 
gerous that  war  and  threats  of  war  have  become 
obsolete  as  techniques  of  diplomacy  or  tools  of 
national  policy.  They  are  not  obsolete,  though  we  may 
wish  they  were.  Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  threats 
of  war  are  the  most  potent  means  to  influence  nations. 
We  have  had  examples  recently.  There  are  issues  that 
countries  are  willing  to  fight  over,  or  at  least  to  risk  war 
over. 

Also  it  turns  out  in  the  present  era,  at  least  as  much 
as  in  earlier  eras,  that  in  the  short  run  countries  can  do 
much  more  damage  than  good.  In  fact,  people  in  the 
short  run  can  do  much  more  damage  than  good.  If  you 
consider  what  you  can  do  for  someone  else,  whether  you 
are  a  nation  or  a  person,  it  usually  turns  out  the  harm 
you  can  do  in  the  short  run  outweighs  any  possible  good 
you  can  do.  This  means  that  in  the  absence  of  what  we 
like  to  call  civilization,  in  bargaining  with  each  other 
people  are  much  more  conscious  of  the  hurt  they  can 
abstain  from  than  the  favours  they  can  bestow. 


This  seems  to  be  as  true  within  countries  as  among 
countries.  There  were  very  few  members  of  the  Secret 
Army  Organization  in  Algiers  and  Oran,  but  they  had 
extraordinary  potency  because  of  the  harm  they  could 
do.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  that  a  small  number 
of  men  could  do  constructively  that  would  add  up  to 
the  damage  they  could  do  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
haggling  over  which  Algerian  leaders  would  form  a 
government  seemed  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  who 
could  most  credibly  threaten  to  throw  the  country  into 
a  turmoil  again. 

One  difference  between  war  today  and  war  earlier 
is  that  war  today  seems  to  people  to  be  more  frightening 
than  earlier.  There  is  consequently  more  emphasis  on 
risking  war  than  on  making  war.  We  may  be  in  an  era 
of  brinkmanship  more  than  military  operations,  com- 
pared with  earlier  eras.  Much  military  policy,  and  in 
fact  much  foreign  policy,  is  concerned  with  probing  and 
testing  to  see  who  is  most  afraid  of  war,  to  see  who  will 
yield  or  back  down,  who  will  stand  firm. 


Bertrand  Russell  has  described  this  as  equivalent  to 
the  game  of  "chicken."  He  describes  "chicken"  as  a 
game  played  by  the  sons  of  rich  Californians,  who  drive 
their  cars  toward  each  other  late  at  night  to  see  who 
turns  out  of  the  way  first.  Whoever  does  is  chicken. 
That,  he  has  said,  is  the  kind  of  game  played  by  the 
great  powers. 

I  think  he  is  right.  It  is  a  massive  game  of  "chicken" 
that  is  continually  being  played.  It  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  cars  going  down  the  highway  to  see  who  does  and 
who  does  not  turn  aside.  But  the  idea  of  being  subjected 
to  a  test  of  nerve — knowing  that  how  you  perform  in 
this  contingency  will  determine  what  is  expected  of  you 
in  the  next  contingency — seems  to  me  the  essence 
of  military  policy  today. 

"Chicken"  is  not  just  something  played  by  nuclear 
armed  nations  and  sons  of  rich  Californians.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  universal  ways  of  negotiating.  Members  of 
a  committee  play  the  game  with  each  other;  politicians 
play  it  with  each  other.  Even  on  a  University  campus 
if  an  issue  of  academic  freedom  arises  it  is  likely  to  be 
recognized  as  a  test,  a  game  of  chicken,  to  see  who  will 
back  down  and  who  will  stand  firm. 

Chicken  is  a  peculiar  game  in  that  it  doesn't  take  two 
to  play  it.  It  takes  two  not  to  play.  If  you  are  chal- 
lenged in  this  game,  you  can't  decline.  If  you  say  "I 
won't  play,"  you  have  just  played!  You  cannot  keep 
people  from  drawing  conclusions  about  what  to  expect 
of  you  next.  You  cannot  help  communicating  something 
about  your  intentions  and  about  what  you  will  expect  of 
the  other.  You  cannot  help  establishing  expectations 
about  the  way  you  will  play  in  the  future. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  continuity  between  this 
game  and  the  next  one.  It  is  not  always  a  favor  to  the 
other  player,  or  to  bystanders,  to  be  accommodating. 
If  in  fact  you  intend  later  to  be  tougher  than  you  are 
now,  it  may  be  a  disservice  to  everybody  involved  to 
communicate  the  contrary  and  not  to  be  concerned  with 
the  expectations  you  create  about  your  own  behavior. 

Now,  the  simple  game  of  chicken  that  involves 
the  two  cars  going  straight  down  the  highway 
towards  each  other  is  not  the  best  analogy 
of  what  we  do.  A  better  analogy  is  the  game  of 
chicken  that  all  of  us  play  every  time  we  drive  a  car. 
You  don't  head  straight  for  somebody  and  say,  "Watch 
me  make  him  chicken  out."  You  don't  aim  for  the 
certainty  of  collision  and  see  how  suddenly  and  deliber- 
ately he  pulls  aside.  Rather  you  edge  each  other  over. 
And  those  who  drive  hot  rods  are  likely  to  be  a  little 
bolder  in  the  way  they  straddle  the  middle  fine  than  you 
who,  as  the  years  go  by,  accord  a  little  extra  right-of- 
way  to  those  who  look  as  though  they  can't  drive  very 
well  or  don't  care  about  their  cars. 


I  mention  this  version  because  the  game  reported  to 
be  played  on  Californian  highways  involves  a  peculiar 
clarity,  in  the  cars  heading  straight  toward  each  other, 
that  we  don't  have  in  international  affairs.  For  one  thing 
nobody  has  a  clear  idea  how  war  would  start  in  today's 
world.  There  is  an  enormous  basic  uncertainty  about 
what  would  send  two  great  nations  like  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  into  a  large  war  with  each  other. 

A  large  war  is  a  rare  thing.  Time  passes;  different 
countries  are  involved;  different  technology  is  involved; 
different  leaders  are  involved.  Nobody  knows  what 
would  start  a  big  war.  The  reason  nobody  knows  is 
this:  almost  certainly,  if  a  big  war  starts,  at  least  one  of 
the  governments  would  have  reason  to  wish  it  hadn't 
started.  At  least  one  of  them  would  feel  that,  some- 
where along  the  way,  one  side  or  both  sides  made  a  mis- 
take and  didn't  see  where  it  was  headed. 

If  that  is  a  basic  fact  about  the  possibility  of  general 
war  in  this  day  and  age,  then  it  follows  that  nobody  can 
genuinely  anticipate  when  things  would  have  gone  too 
far.  This  means  you  are  not  driving  head-on  at  the 
other  car.  It  means  you  are  edging  him  over  a  little, 
never  quite  sure  of  the  reliability  of  the  steering  wheels, 
the  brakes,  the  lights,  the  condition  of  the  road  surface. 

In  that  respect,  though  this  is  a  naughty  word,  "brink- 
manship" is  what  nearly  every  national  leader  has  to 
play  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Brinkmanship  is  not  go- 
ing to  the  brink,  looking  over,  and  saying,  "I  have  stared 
it  in  the  face."  It  is  getting  near  a  slippery  slope.  You 
don't  quite  know  how  close  you  are.  You  don't  quite 
know  what  would  cause  you  to  slip  over.  When  you  are 
invited  to  go  to  the  brink  it  is  this  game  of  ambiguous 
chicken  that  is  being  played.  One  is  conscious  that  this 
is  a  risky  way  to  behave.  One  may  cross  his  fingers  and 
hope  he  is  not  that  close  to  the  brink;  yet  when  invited 
one  can't  say  he  will  not  play  the  game.  One  plays  it 
whether  he  goes  near  the  brink  or  not. 

Now,  my  own  hunch — and  these  things  can  be  no 
more  than  hunches — my  hunch  is  this  kind  of  very  un- 
certain threat,  the  threat  of  "inadvertent  war"  rather 
than  of  deliberate  war,  is  a  lot  of  what  we  ordinarily  call 
deterrence.  There  is  much  discussion  about  whether 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  in  cold  blood 
order  a  sudden  general  war  against  the  Soviet  bloc.  In 
the  event  of  very  challenging  actions,  Europeans  are 
said  to  wonder  whether  America  will  come  to  their  aid 
by  dropping  weapons  all  over  the  continent.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  what  worries  the  Russians — or  at 
least  ought  to  worry  them — is  not  the  fear  that  in  cold 
blood,  when  we  have  crossed  some  well-defined  thresh- 
old, the  President  will  say,  "Well,  that's  it,  we  have  a 
policy  statement  that  covers  it  and  it  says  'go  to  war.'  " 
I  imagine  that  what  worries  them  more  is  that  in  ways 
nobody  could  predict  the  situation  would  boil  up  and 
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An  ultimatum  in  more  tangible  form,  "it  probably  has  greater  credibility  because  of  the  act  of  putting  the  navy  to  sea." 


get  out  of  hand.  We  can  tell  the  Soviets  that  we  would 
surely  attack  them  if  they  transgress;  they  may  not  be- 
lieve us,  but  still  they  have  no  guarantee  that  we 
wouldn't,  whether  we  wished  to  or  not.  What  we 
actually  do  threaten  them  with  is  inadvertent  war,  as 
well  as  deliberate  war. 

If  we  engage  in  limited  war  somewhere  in  the  world, 
either  in  response  to  Soviet  action  or  at  our  own 
initiative  (and  we  have  taken  the  initiative,  the 
landing  of  Marines  in  Lebanon  could  have  led  to  war) 
what  is  going  on  in  that  local  military  situation  is  not 
mainly  combat  for  local  territory  but  a  process  of  nudg- 
ing and  edging  each  other  to  see  who  can  tolerate  the 
greater  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  process  is  a  little  like  fighting  in  a  canoe.  If  you 
have  been  fighting  sitting  down  in  a  canoe  and  get  so 
mad  you  stand  up,  a  reason  for  standing  up  is  not  just 
to  hit  your  opponent  better  but  to  make  him  realize 
that  you  both  are  in  the  same  boat  and  if  you  tip  it  over 


he  goes  with  it.  You  are  not  just  exchanging  blows 
with  an  opponent;  you  are  rocking  the  boat.  What 
eventually  intimidates  him — or  you — is  not  the  blows 
exchanged  but  the  risk  of  tipping  over. 

Even  the  local  combat  that  we  might  get  into  in  the 
Caribbean  has  to  be  interpreted  not  in  local  terms  but 
in  terms  of  what  is  at  stake.  What  is  at  stake  is  each 
side's  expectations  about  what  the  other  is  after  and 
what  the  other  will  stand  for.  No  matter  how  local  the 
crisis,  it  is  a  confrontation  between  nations  that  know 
that  their  greatest  military  asset  is  the  other  side's  ex- 
pectation of  how  one  will  react. 

What,  in  this  country,  makes  military  policy  different 
now  in  peacetime  from  what  it  was  before,  is  that  in 
early  eras  in  this  country  military  policies  really  went 
in  abeyance  during  the  intervals  between  wars.  Mili- 
tary force  was  not  only  latent  but  almost  stagnant.  The 
idea  was  that  some  kind  of  military  continuity  had  to 
be  kept  alive;  but  it  was  slight.  For  the  most  part, 
diplomacy  was  conducted  by  non-military  people  until 


the  day  the  war  started;  at  that  point  Secretary  Hull 
virtually  went  out  of  business.  Secretary  Stimson  and 
General  Marshall  pretty  well  took  charge  of  foreign 
policy,  along  with  President  Roosevelt.  In  wartime, 
traditionally,  foreign  policy  has  been  military  business 
in  this  country.  In  peacetime  it  has  been  non-military 
business. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  policy  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  military  business.  The  tools  of  diplomacy  are 
very  much  structures  or  postures  or  maneuvers  of  mili- 
tary force.  This  is  not  because  we  have  had  a  shift  in 
bureaucratic  responsibility,  or  that  the  people  just  like 
to  play  around  with  military  force;  it  is  because  in  the 
present  dangerous  world  verbal  diplomacy  doesn't  get 
you  very  far.  You  can  talk;  you  can  say  what  you  will 
do;  you  can  say  what  is  to  be  expected  of  you;  but  you 
have  to  prove  it,  and  usually  to  prove  it  you  have  got  to 
find  actions  that  are  costly  or  risky,  or  get  into  a  position 
where  you  have  to  do  what  you  said  you  would  do 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

Most  of  what  we  do  with  military  force  is  best  classed 
as  diplomacy  toward  a  potential  enemy.  Both  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  a  large  part  of  what  goes 
into  any  military  action  in  this  country  is  determined  by 
what  it  will  look  like  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  whole  idea  of  deterrence  rests  on  the  fact  that 
you  are  trying  to  work  on  the  enemy's  intentions  rather 
than  his  capabilities.  You  are  persuading  him  not  solely 
by  the  threat  of  consequences  if  he  transgresses,  but  by 
reassurance  that  punishment  will  not  be  gratuitous.  In 
all  of  this  the  role  of  the  military  force  is  what  you  might 
call  "bargaining"  with  the  enemy.  It  is  a  little  like  the 
role  of,  let  us  say,  labor  violence  in  a  labor  dispute.  One 
hopes  it  doesn't  come  to  violence;  but  sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  the  other  side  that  your  minimum  de- 
mands are  genuinely  minimum  demands  unless  you  can 
find  a  way  to  demonstrate  it. 

N^ow  much  of  this  bargaining  that  goes  on  with 
the  help  of  military  demonstrations  and  ma- 
neuvers is  the  opposite  of  what  is  usually 
thought  of  as  the  hallmark  of  foreign  policy.  We  like 
to  say  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  "to  capture  the  initia- 
tive" in  foreign  policy.  In  many  cases  one  has  to  under- 
stand the  military  component  of  foreign  policy  as  a 
matter  of  deliberately  losing  the  initiative  to  the  other 
side. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  a  comparison  of  two 
major  articles  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  foreign 
affairs.  One  was  that  usually  identified  with  the  policy 
known  as  massive  retaliation,  in  which  he  suggested  that 
the  kind  of  response  Americans  engaged  in  in  the 
Korean  war  in  the  long  run  might  not  be  profitable,  and 
that  we  reserve  the  right  to  retaliate  by  means  and  in 


places  of  our  own  choosing.  He  was  threatening,  in 
effect,  to  use  efficient  nuclear  warfare  in  contrast  to  the 
relatively  crude  ground  warfare  that  we  engaged  in  in 
Korea. 

In  1957  he  wrote  another  article  discussing  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  capacity  to  withstand  attack  with- 
out using  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  In  it  he  looked 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  stronger  NATO  forces 
and  said,  "In  the  future  it  may  thus  be  feasible  to  place 
less  reliance  upon  deterrence  of  vast  retaliatory  power. 
.  .  .  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  1950  decade,  it  may  be 
that  by  the  1960  decade  the  nations  which  are  around 
the  Sino-Soviet  perimeter  can  possess  an  effective  de- 
fense against  full-scale  conventional  attack  and  thus 
confront  any  aggressor  with  the  choice  between  failing 
or  himself  initiating  nuclear  war  against  the  defending 
country.  Thus  the  tables  may  be  turned,  in  the  sense 
that  instead  of  those  who  are  non-aggressive  having  to 
rely  upon  all-out  nuclear  retaliatory  power  for  their  pro- 
tection, would-be  aggressors  would  be  unable  to  count 
on  a  successful  conventional  aggression,  but  must  them- 
selves weigh  the  consequence  of  invoking  nuclear  war." 

This  is  the  tactic  of  passing  the  initiative  to  the  other 
side.  If  there  is  a  decision  that  one  side  must  make,  and 
both  sides  would  deplore  the  decision,  the  side  that  gets 
in  the  position  where  it  is  the  other  that  has  to  make 
the  decision,  gets  the  advantage.  A  lot  of  what  we  do  is 
to  try  to  put  the  other  side  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  that  critical  decision. 

In  1949,  even  before  the  Korean  war,  the  administra- 
tion needed  authority  to  station  troops  in  Europe  in 
peacetime.  The  argument  for  putting  American  troops 
in  Europe  was  that  these  troops  would  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviets,  as  no  amount  of  verbal  resolutions  might, 
that  if  they  attacked  Western  Europe  they  were  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  whether  the  United  States  liked 
it  or  not. 

The  same  thing  was  pulled  on  us  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
when  he  sent  a  large  fraction  of  his  best  troops  to  the 
island  of  Quemoy  during  the  crises  in  1958.  Here  was 
a  case  in  which,  by  getting  into  a  position  from  which 
evacuation  appeared  virtually  impossible,  he  made  it 
clear  if  he  were  attacked  he  would  have  to  fight,  and 
very  likely  if  he  were  attacked  we  would  have  to  stand 
by  him  whether  it  was  wise  or  not.  It  was  a  striking 
illustration  that  in  this  day  and  age  if  you  stick  your 
neck  out  and  challenge  the  other  side  to  cut  it  off,  while 
it  looks  dangerous  and  difficult,  it  often  is  a  way  of 
putting  the  full  risk  up  to  the  other  side  who  may  be 
just  as  afraid  as  you  of  the  consequences. 

Recently  some  people  have  asked  why  the  President 
did  not  give  the  Soviets  a  48-hour  ultimatum  rather  than 
sending  the  fleet  to  sea?  Why  hadn't  he  negotiated  a 
little  longer?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  apt  example 
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of  the  fact  that  sending  the  fleet  to  sea  was  negotiation. 
If  we  say,  "You  have  got  48  hours  and  if  you  don't  turn 
your  ships  around  I  will  do  something,"  and  they  don't 
turn  their  ships  around,  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  something, 
with  all  the  possibility  that  the  other  side  thinks  we  may 
reconsider.  But  if  we  send  our  fleet  to  sea  and  Soviet 
ships  are  steaming  toward  us  at  a  speed  calculated  to 
bring  them  up  to  us  in  48  hours — this  is  the  same  "ulti- 
matum" in  a  more  tangible  form;  it  probably  has  greater 
credibility  because  of  the  act  of  putting  the  navy  to  sea. 
The  United  States  then  has  less  freedom,  as  the  Soviets 
approach,  to  change  its  mind. 

Whether  you  like  this  kind  of  negotiation  or  not,  this 
is  negotiation.  In  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  quarantining 
Cuba  is  negotiation.  As  I  understood  the  President's  TV 
address,  he  was  not  saying,  "I  shall  quarantine  Cuba  and 
thereby  cause  a  missile  threat  to  disappear."  He  was 
saying,  "It  is  my  firm  intention  to  do  what  is  required  to 
get  rid  of  a  particular  threat;  my  first  step  will  be 
stopping  their  ships." 

In  my  opinion  the  function  of  stopping  the  ships  was 
not  to  keep  additional  missiles  from  Cuba.  Stopping  the 
ships  was  a  demonstration  of  intent.  It  was  a  way  of 
getting  committed  to  a  process  and  demonstrating  that 
there  was  a  deadline  on  negotiations,  and  that  we  were 
serious. 

One  of  the  differences  that  nuclear  weapons  have 
made  is  to  compress  decision  time  on  matters  like 
general  war.  In  World  War  I  the  mobilization  ma- 
chinery and  the  decisions  that  got  the  countries  of 
Europe  into  war  took  days  or  weeks  rather  than  minutes 
or  quarters  of  an  hour.  (Since  they  failed  then  to  utilize 
the  time  successfully,  maybe  it  is  not  much  worse  to  have 
the  time  shortened.)  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  con- 
straints on  us  now  brought  about  by  nuclear  weapons: 
decision  time  is  shortened. 

Another  thing  nuclear  weapons  do  is  to  make  it  much 
more  expectable  that  in  a  war,  if  there  is  a  winner  and 
a  loser,  the  loser  can  hurt  the  winner.  Not  hurt  in  what 
you  might  call  military  terms — not  hurt  in  the  sense 
that  he  can  minimize  the  damage  to  himself  by  destroy- 
ing the  other's  means  for  destruction,  but  just  plain 
hurt.  We  think  of  this  in  terms  of  retaliation  by  the 
Soviets  on  us  or  of  us  on  them.  But  we  also  have 
to  think  about  it  in  terms  of  what  might  be  new  in  a 
world  in  which  a  large  number  of  nations  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  lot  of  the  fear  about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  world  is  that  it  will  make  general  warfare 
more  likely,  either  because  somebody  wants  to  start  a 
general  war  and  will  fake  it  to  get  it  going,  or  somebody 
will  use  nuclear  weapons  in  panic  and  alarm  the  major 
powers. 

My  personal  hunch  is  that  this  is  not  the  newly  sig- 


nificant danger  that  comes  from  having  nuclear  weapons 
get  into  the  hands  of  more  and  more  countries.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  makes  a  general  war  more  likely.  I 
think  what  is  really  new  is  that  countries  that  have  never 
had,  technically  and  economically,  the  power  to  create 
damage  in  major  countries,  would  have  it  with  nuclear 
arms.  These  weapons  might  not  be  of  any  direct  useful- 
ness to  them  in  destroying  military  targets  or  ob- 
structing American  or  Soviet  forces;  but  they  do  provide 
the  ability  to  kill  people  and  destroy  cities  on  a  scale 
that  might  look  small  compared  to  a  general  war,  but 
awfully  large  to  us  who  may  live  in  the  cities.  This,  I 
think,  is  what  may  be  new  about  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  small  countries.  It  suggests  nuclear 
bargaining  and  nuclear  blackmail. 

Our  dangerous  world  is  not  in  any  sense  exclu- 
sively a  consequence  of  an  east-west  confronta- 
tion. I  had  occasion  during  this  summer  to  re- 
flect on  some  military  problems  that  were  quite  long- 
run,  and  I  allowed  myself  to  ask  what  would  happen  if 
the  Russians  unexpectedly  became  incurably  peace- 
loving  and  accommodating,  or  if  they  divided  themselves 
up  into  twelve  autonomous  capitalistic  republics  and 
asked  to  join  NATO.  At  first  I  thought,  good!  But 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  potential  interna- 
tional disputes  and  rivalries  that  have  been  substantially 
suppressed  during  the  past  three  years  by  a  general  over- 
riding fear  of  war.  These  pressures  contribute  to  alli- 
ances within  which  countries  get  along  with  each  other 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  that  Germany  and  Japan 
should  be  so  closely  allied  with  us  now,  and  that 
Germany  and  France  should,  at  least  in  ceremonial 
terms,  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  historical  union  of 
some  sort.  One  has  to  wonder  how  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  overriding  danger 
that  kept  a  lot  of  us  in  line.  Possibly  we  can  imagine 
successful  rapport  with  the  Soviets  if  they  get  more 
scared  as  the  years  go  by  and  become  more  accommo- 
dating. One  still,  I  believe,  has  to  look  forward  to  mili- 
tary policy  in  a  dangerous  world  after  that. 
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A  BASIC  HOME  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 


Chosen  &  Annotated  by 
Lawrence  Clark  Powell 


Your  basic  home  reference  library  will  be  deter- 
mined by  who  you  are,  what  you  do,  and  where 
you  live.  Lawyer,  banker,  doctor,  writer,  real- 
tor, housewife;  east,  west,  north,  south:  each  will  need 
his  or  her  own  books  of  reference.  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  an  average  man  or  woman  college  graduate  and  a 
library  to  suit?  I  think  not.  Individual  differences  in 
taste  and  need  are  infinite;  regional  interests  are  ex- 
tremely varied. 

So  any  choice  of  25  basic  home  reference  books  is 
arbitrary.  My  selections  are  mostly  orthodox,  although 
I  have  salted  in  a  few  eyebrow-raisers.  Alice  in  Won- 
derland and  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  for  example — just 
to  make  you  ask,  "How  can  he  call  them  reference 
books?"  I'll  tell  you.  Because  I've  found  myself  refer- 
ring to  them  again  and  again  through  the  years  since 
boyhood,  using  them  in  the  aging  process  as  touch- 
stones, measuring  sticks  and  lodestars.  Isn't  that  a 
good  enough  definition  of  a  reference  book? 

I  have  suggested  locations  for  these  books — living 
room,  kitchen,  study  or  den,  and  bedroom.  You  may 
prefer  to  shelve  the  Modern  Home  Medical  Adviser  in 
the  rumpus  room.   Some  people  read  in  the  bathroom, 


if  not  actually  in  the  tub.  I  don't.  But  I  do  keep  a  few 
reference  books  in  my  car,  to  read  when  tied  up  on 
the  freeway. 

The  secret  of  a  good  reference  library  is  to  have  the 
books  always  there.  Lend  not  your  books.  Don't  try 
to  compete  with  the  public  library.  The  paperback 
revolution  has  brought  thousands  of  good  books  down 
to  purse  level.  Architects,  particularly  of  tract  houses, 
seem  to  be  unaware  that  people  are  buying  books  as 
never  before.  Although  I  own  hundreds  of  paperbacks, 
my  reference  books  are  all  in  hardbound  copies  for  the 
hard  wear  they  get. 

All  of  the  25  reference  books  in  the  following  list  are 
in  print  and  can  be  bought  at,  or  through,  your  local 
bookstore.  If  there  isn't  a  bookstore  in  your  commu- 
nity, you  are  lacking  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  civilization. 
Church,  school,  library,  park,  bookstore — the  essentials 
for  cultural  living. 

The  basic  things  in  life  are  of  the  brain,  the  stomach 
and  the  heart,  and  my  reference  books  relate  to  all 
three.  He  who  lives  and  reads  not  is  no  more  alive  than 
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he  who  reads  and  lives  not.  I  remember  what  that 
great  public  librarian,  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  retired  head 
of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore,  said  when 
queried  as  to  why  he  had  thousands  of  books  shelved 
in  every  room  and  on  the  stairs  of  his  home:  "Books  are 
cheaper  than  wallpaper."  And  who  was  it  who  said, 
"Books!  Next  to  mother's  milk  the  best  food."?  See 
item  5.   Use  your  reference  books! 

LIVING  ROOM 

1.  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Third  edition  unabridged.  G.  C.  Merriam  Co. 
$47.50,  plus  $32.50  for  the  little  wheeled  truck  to 
hold  it. 

Along  with  stove  and  bed,  this  is  basic  household 
equipment.  Keep  it  centrally  in  the  house,  with 
smaller  dictionaries  in  the  other  rooms. 

2.  THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  ONE 
VOLUME.  Second  edition  with  1959  supplement. 
Edited  by  Bridgewater  and  Sherwood.  Columbia 
University  Press.    $35. 

If  you  haven't  shelf  and  purse  for  one  of  the  great 
multi-volume  encyclopedias,  this  is  the  best  single- 
volume  work.  When  things  get  strained  domesti- 
cally, gather  the  family  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
read  aloud  from  the  encyclopedia.  It  soothes  and 
distracts. 

3.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN  USAGE.  By  Bergen  Evans  and  Cor- 
nelia Evans.  Random  House.  $5.95. 

A  witty  gloss  of  words  and  phrases,  good  and  bad, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  tool  by  writers  and  as  a  con- 
versation piece  by  readers. 

4.  THE  READER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  An  Ency- 
clopedia of  World  Literature  and  the  Arts.  Edited  by 
William  Rose  Benet.  Crowell.  $47.95. 

Includes  all  manner  of  things,  themes,  people  and 
places,  encountered  in  reading,  with  19,008  articles 
on  1,270  pages.  Excellent  for  students'  homework. 

5.  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.  By  John  Bartlett. 
Thirteenth  and  Centennial  Edition.  1955.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.   $10. 

Who,  where,  when. 

6.  THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  AND  BOOK  OF 
FACTS.  Edited  by  Harry  Hanson.  New  York 
World-Telegram.  $2.  This  famous  annual  origi- 
nated as  a  newspaper  office  handbook.  If  you  are 
addicted  to  quizzes  and  contests,  chain  this  book  to 
you. 

7.  DOCUMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.  $6.50.  Here,  in  full,  are  the  fun- 
damental sources  of  American  history,  from  the 


time  of  Columbus  to  the  present,  which  are  more 
read  about  than  read. 

8.  HOME  BOOK  OF  VERSE,  American  and  Eng- 
lish. Compiled  by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.  Ninth 
edition.  2  volumes.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.   $25. 

First  published  in  1912,  this  massive  compilation  of 
familiar  and  conventional  poetry  is  arranged  in 
broad  subject  divisions  such  as  Love  and  Death.  I 
have  an  early  single-volume  edition,  given  to  me  by 
my  mother  on  my  ninth  birthday,  and  it  doubles 
nicely  as  a  doorstop  when  it's  windy  in  my  study. 
Companion  volume  is  Stevenson's  HOME  BOOK 
OF  MODERN  VERSE.  $10.  The  compiler,  who 
died  last  year  in  very  old  age,  was  librarian  of  the 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Public  Library. 

9.  RAND  McNALLY  COSMOPOLITAN  WORLD 
ATLAS.  Rand  McNally  Co.   $14.95. 

"I  should  like  to  rise  and  go  where  the  golden 
apples  grow,"  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  A  good  atlas  is  just  as 
poetic  a  book.  If  you  have  traveled,  it  will  show  you 
where  you  went;  if  you  plan  to  travel,  it  will  guide 
you.  There  are  many  atlases;  this  one  is  excellent 
for  its  large,  clear  maps  and  its  wealth  of  statistical 
and  other  supplementary  data. 

KITCHEN 

10.  THE  JOY  OF  COOKING.  By  Irma  Rombauer 
and  Marion  Becker.  Bobbs-Merrill.   $4.95. 

Flip  a  coin  for  this  or  FANNY  FARMER,  and 
whichever  comes  up,  you  will  get  one  of  the  two  best 
cookbooks  according  to  la  cuisine  americaine.  This 
is  another  book  to  be  chained — to  your  wife,  of 
course,  who  is  already  secured  to  stove  and  sink. 

11.  THE  COOKOUT  BOOK.  With  an  introduction  to 
the  techniques  of  barbecue  cooking  and  entertain- 
ing. By  Helen  Evans  Brown  and  Philip  S.  Brown. 
Ward  Ritchie  Press.    $7.50. 

Imaginative  and  appetizing  recipes  for  barbecuing 
meats,  fowl  and  seafoods,  in  a  volume  that  was 
chosen  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
as  one  of  the  year's  most  beautiful.  Incidentally, 
the  Browns  agree  that  the  best  cooks  are  of  the 
male  sex — outdoor  cooks,  that  is. 

12.  LAROUSSE  GASTRONOMIQUE.  THE  EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF  FOOD,  WINE,  AND 
COOKERY.  By  Prosper  Montagne.  Crown  Pub- 
lishers.  $20. 

The  first  English  translation  of  this  huge  French 
classic.  The  accent  is  on  that  country,  for  there  is 
no  denying  the  French  leadership  in  the  world  of 
food.  The  articles  and  illustrations  cover  every- 
thing relating  to  the  subject,  including  places,  plates, 
partridges,  and  parsley. 
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13.  WINE  AND  SPIRITS,  A  Complete  Buying  Guide. 
By  William  E.  Massee.  McGraw-Hill.  $8.95. 
Includes  all  countries  and  their  drinks,  with  advice 
on  how  to  store  and  serve. 

14.  HORTUS  SECOND.  A  Concise  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,  General  Horticulture,  and  Cultivated 
Plants  in  North  America.  Compiled  by  L.  H.  Bailey 
and  Ethel  Zoe  Bailey.   Macmillan.   $13.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
classic  American  work  on  green  growing  things.  If 
you  are  lucky,  you  will  have  a  kitchen  garden  with 
lettuces,  parsleys,  herbs  (and  snails),  and  HORTUS 
will  be  your  bible. 

15.  MODERN  MEDICAL  ADVISER.  Edited  by 
Morris  Fishbein,  M.D.  Garden  City  Books.  $4.95. 
Written  under  Dr.  Fishbein's  direction  by  various 
medical  authorities,  this  is  a  good  book  to  have 
around  just  in  case. 

STUDY,  DEN,  AND  BEDROOM 

16.  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND  and  THROUGH 
THE  LOOKING  GLASS.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Gros- 

set&Dunlap.   $2.75. 

The  older  one  grows,  the  better  it  reads.  This  edi- 
tion includes  the  original  illustrations  by  John  Ten- 
niel.  The  author,  whose  real  name  was  C.  L.  Dodg- 
son,  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  who  lived  for 
45  years  in  the  same  bachelor  quarters  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  none  of  which  accounts  for  this 
work  of  genius. 

17.  FAIRY  TALES.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap.  $2.75. 

Here  again  it's  a  coin  flip  as  to  whether  it  be  An- 
dersen or  Grimm.  I  flipped,  and  the  great  Dane 
won.  This  edition  has  illustrations  by  Arthur  Szyk. 

18.  ISLANDIA.  By  Austin  T.  Wright.  Rinehart  & 
Co.   $5.95. 

This  is  a  long  Utopian  novel,  written  in  secret  by  a 
law  professor  and  published  posthumously. 
Throughout  the  world  a  body  of  readers  have  or- 
ganized and  called  themselves  Islandians,  sans  dues 
or  by-laws.  This  novel  is  the  standard  reference 
work  by  which  they  live. 

19.  THE  PORTABLE  EMERSON.  Edited  by  Mark 
Van  Doren.   Viking  Press.  $2.95. 

Though  he  lived  and  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  he 
is  more  modern  than  we  are,  his  prose  seeded  with 
time  bombs,  set  to  go  off  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. If  you  are  timid,  conservative,  and  a  slave 
of  the  status  quo,  don't  let  this  book  in  your  house. 

20.  THE  PORTABLE  THOREAU.  Edited  by  Carl 
Bode.   Viking  Press.    $2.95. 

Here  is  another  Yankee  radical  who  whipped  prog- 
ress,  conformity,   togetherness,   and   all  the   other 


dogmas  which  bite  our  heels.  This  too  is  a  sub- 
versive book  which  should  be  given  to  the  young 
and  kept  from  the  old. 

21.  The   PORTABLE   MELVILLE.    Edited   by   Jay 
Leyda.  Viking  Press.  $2.95. 

Includes  the  best  of  the  novels,  stories,  poems  and 
letters  of  the  great  mariner-mystic,  who  won  popular 
fame,  and  lost  it,  and  won  it  again — posthumously. 
Melville  was  born  and  died  in  Manhattan,  and  that 
island  community  has  yet  to  erect  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  him. 

22.  THE  PORTABLE  WHITMAN.    Edited  by  Mark 
Van  Doren.   Viking  Press.    $2.95. 

The  good  gray  Quaker  poet's  Leaves  of  Grass  stays 
forever  green  through  the  years  which  wither  most 
things.    "Who  touches  this  book,  touches  a  man." 

23.  THE  PORTABLE  MARK  TWAIN.    Edited  by 
Bernard  de  Voto.  Viking  Press.  $2.95. 

Includes  Huckleberry  Finn,  that  revolutionary  novel 
which  points  to  the  ultimate  reconciliation  between 
white  and  black. 

24.  SHAKESPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Craig.  Oxford  University  Press.  $4.50. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  and  counting  out  the  dictionary, 
this  is  the  most  basic  book  in  English.  I  have 
chosen  this  from  among  many  good  editions  simply 
because  I  have  lived  with  my  copy  for  30  years  and 
worn  it  beautifully  smooth. 

25.  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  King  James  Version.  Oxford 
University  Press.   $9.75. 

Choice  of  a  Bible  is  a  personal  matter.  You  may 
prefer  a  modern  translation.  I  don't.  Give  me  the 
organ  music  of  the  King  James.  This  edition  is 
leatherbound,  a  handy  size,  with  concordance  and 
index.  Keep  it  by  your  bed,  to  be  read  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Lawrence  Clark  Powell  is  dean  of  the  Schol  of  Li- 
brary Service  at  UCLA.  He  holds  the  B.A.  and  Litt.D. 
degrees  from  Occidental  College  and  the  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Dijon,  France.  Dean  Powell  is  also  an 
author  and  editor,  and  writes  a  monthly  magazine 
column  on  Western  Books  and  authors.  Among  some 
20  books  he  has  written  are  The  Alchemy  of  Books 
(1954),  A  Passion  for  Books  (1959)  and  Books  in  My 
Baggage  (1960). 

//  you  want  to  know  the  100  paperbacks  he  has  se- 
lected for  the  library  of  a  sophisticated  family,  or  if  you 
are  going  abroad  and  want  his  list,  "Around  the  World 
in  Sixty  Books,"  send  him  ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 
for  each  list.  His  address:  School  of  Library  Service, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 
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Take  10... 
and  think! 


It's  so  easy  to  let  things  go  ...  to  postpone 
the  things  you  know  you  ought  to  take  care 
of.  Your  family's  future  security,  for  instance. 

If  you  have  procrastinated,  why  don't  you 
take  10  right  now  and  talk  with  a  CML  man. 
He  can  help  you  arrive  at  a  sensible  answer 
to  the  question,  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
life  insurance  should  you  own?  You'll  find 
him  sympathetic,  understanding,  and  ex- 
ceptionally able  ...  a  good  man  to  work  with. 

CML  agents  are  trained  to  fit  life  insur- 
ance into  the  total  family  picture  ...  to  shape 
it  to  the  needs  and  dreams  of  each  member 
...  to  coordinate  its  values  with  the  family's 
other  assets.  Furthermore,  they're  trained 
to  keep  their  clients'  financial  plans  always 
in  tune  with  their  changing  requirements. 
You'll  find  the  CML  man  helpful  to  know. 


Dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
for  117  years 

Owned  by  its  policyholders,  CML  provides  high  quality 
life  insurance  at  low  cost  and  gives  personal  service 
through  more  than  300  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD 


David  E.  Bain,  '51,  Buffalo 
William  D.  Beaty,  '57,  Raleigh 
George  D.  Davis,  CLU,  '37,  Greensboro 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU,  '37,  Baltimore 
William  N.  Halliday,  '47,  Columbus 
De  Forest  Hoge,  '46,  New  York  City 
Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU,  '47,  Charlotte 
Earle  H.  McKeever,  '52,  Home  Office 
J.  Kimball  Watson,  '54,  Raleigh 
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4345 


RECOVERY   ROOM 
BEDS  I  to  7 

■nsiTIVELY  NO  SMOKING 


FIVE  MINUTES  FOR  LIFE 


The  success  of  an  operation  can  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  recovery  room  nurse. 
Duke  s  new  training  program  is  aimed  at  relievifig  the  shortage  of  these  nurses. 


The  glowing  orbs  over  the  operating  table  fade 
out.  The  green-clad  surgeons  step  back  and 
the  nurses  busy  themselves  clearing  away  the 
instruments  and  equipment.  Another  successful  opera- 
tion has  been  finished  in  the  busy  fourth  floor  wing  of 
the  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Quickly  the  patient  is  wheeled  down  the  corrider  to 
room  4345,  the  recovery  room.  Already  notified  of  his 
arrival  by  phone,  the  recovery  room  staff  has  a  place 
ready  for  him.  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  important 
minutes  of  the  operation.  The  first  five  minutes  in  the 
recovery  room  can  mean  life  for  the  patient.  Highly 
skilled  nurses  immediately  check  respiration,  pulse  and 
blood-pressure.  They  keep  a  close  record  of  the 
patient's  progress  as  he  comes  out  of  the  anaesthetic. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  operation  performed  and  the 
anaesthetic  used  they  will  have  the  very  latest  equipment 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency  and  they  will  know  how  to 
use  it. 

These  nurses  are  the  backbone  of  the  recovery  room. 
Their  function  is  to  restore  the  patient  to  normal  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  head  off  any  trouble  that 
might  develop.  They  must  be  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
surgical  techniques,  many  of  which  are  enormously 
complex,  and  with  the  various  types  of  anaesthetics. 
They  must  be  able  to  spot  trouble  the  instant  it  develops 
and  react  swiftly  and  accurately  to  it.  They  must  be 
able  to  think  clearly  under  pressures  which  are  tremen- 
dous and  to  take  the  initiative  in  applying  emergency 
treatment.  Theirs  is  a  vital  and  crucial  task  and  their 
skill  can  mean  the  difference. 

Because  it  is  such  a  demanding  job,  however,  good 
recovery  room  nurses  are  in  short  supply.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  problem  the  Duke  Medical  Center's  de- 
partments of  surgery,  anesthesiology  and  nursing  have 
joined  forces  to  establish  a  unique  program  of  post- 
graduate training  for  nurses  in  recovery  room  tech- 
niques. This  program  began  in  the  fall  of  1961  with 
two  students,  both  of  whom  were  graduated  at  the  end 
of  the  one-year  course.  This  year  there  are  five  students 
enrolled  in  the  program,  all  are  graduate  nurses. 

Since  most  of  their  training  takes  place  on  the  job, 
classes  are  kept  small  in  order  to  provide  a  maximum  of 


personal  instruction  for  each  student.  During  a  typical 
week  they  spend  about  32  hours  in  the  recovery  room 
where  they  encounter  all  kinds  of  surgical  cases,  and 
about  eight  hours  in  classroom  and  ward  instruction. 
Their  class  work  is  devoted  primarily  to  theory  and 
they  study  everything  from  hospital  administration  and 
supervision  to  surgical  techniques.  Instruction  is  given 
by  various  physicians,  surgeons  and  experienced  nurses. 

Recovery  rooms  are  a  fairly  recent  innovation  in  the 
medical  field.  Before  the  second  world  war  patients 
were  usually  sent  back  to  their  rooms  or  wards  after  the 
completion  of  surgery.  Though  given  good  care  they 
were  not  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  specially 
trained  nurses  who  could  spot  trouble  and  act  imme- 
diately. 

During  the  war  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses  forced 
hospitals  to  consolidate  post-operative  care  in  one  place 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  depleted  staffs.  This 
proved  to  be  a  major  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  the 
value  of  having  a  separate  room  was  soon  realized. 
Duke  set  up  its  permanent  recovery  room  in  1947  with 
a  four-bed  unit.  Today  it  has  a  16  bed  unit  and  handles 
anywhere  from  30  to  40  cases  a  day. 

Ideally  the  recovery  room  should  be  open  so  that  all 
patients  are  visible  at  all  times.  Patients  with  only 
minor  surgery  spend  just  a  short  time  in  the  recovery 
room.  Those  with  major  surgery,  such  as  open  heart 
cases,  will  be  there  much  longer.  In  these  cases  the 
recovery  room  nurse  will  meet  the  patient  in  advance 
of  the  operation  in  order  to  see  how  he  reacts  normally. 
She  will  then  discuss  the  operation  and  the  patient 
thoroughly  with  the  anaesthesiologist  and  surgeon  so 
that  when  the  patient  enters  the  recovery  room  she  will 
know  just  what  to  watch  for. 

In  the  training  program  at  Duke,  nurses  are  taught 
many  vital  points  that  might  otherwise  take  them  years 
of  experience  to  learn.  They  benefit  greatly  from  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  physicians  and  experienced 
recovery  room  nurses.  As  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Davison,  head 
nurse  of  the  Duke  recovery  room  and  one  of  the  prime 
forces  behind  the  program,  puts  it,  "I  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way  while  these  girls  are  having  it  handed  to  them. 
Believe  me,  this  way  is  better." 
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Observing  an  operation  in  progress  (left),  Karen 
Heitzenrater  becomes  familiar  with  the  latest  surgical 
techniques.    In  the  recovery  room  (above),  Kaye  Jack- 


FIVE  MINUTES  continued 

Few  places  in  Duke  University  Hospital  are  busier 
than  the  recovery  room.  Nurses  here  must  be  alert 
every  minute  to  the  slightest  change  in  the  condition  of 
their  patients.  Here  also  is  the  best  place  to  train  good 
nurses  for  this  important  job. 

Two  of  the  nurses  now  in  training  in  the  recovery 
room  program  are  shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page. 
They  are  Miss  Kaye  Jackson  of  Toronto,  Canada  and 
Mrs.  Karen  Heitzenrater  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 
Kaye  received  her  training  at  Peterborough  Civic  Hos- 
pital in  Canada  and  Karen,  the  wife  of  a  Duke  divinity 
student,  is  a  graduate  of  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
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son  works  carefully  with  a  patient  who  has  just  arrived  Karen  checks  records  and  watches  patient's  reaction, 
from  the  operating  room.  As  another  patient  arrives  then  near  day's  end  joins  Kaye  and  fellow  students  for 
(below),  Genevia  Sanderson  reviews  his  case  with  Karen.       a  lecture  by  Dr.  Sarah  Dent  of  the  Duke  medical  staff. 


UKE  UPPER  EXTRE 


J  LEO.\A»D  viOtONK*.  M  tt 


The  best  brains  in  town 
are  working  free 

tOni&tlt  In  cities  and  towns  all  over 
America  you'll  find  men 
like  these  —  men  who  are  willing  to  put 
aside  the  evening  paper,  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  their  favorite  armchair,  and  go 
off  to  help  solve  a  community  problem. 

They're  merchants,  lawyers,  business- 
men. Together,  they  can  do  almost  any- 
thing —  except  say  "No"  when  the  town 
asks  for  their  help.  They're  the  men  you 
can  really  count  on  when  you  need  a  new 
hospital.  A  new  school.  A  new  church. 
All  too  often  the  efforts  of  these  unselfish, 
public-spirited  Americans  are  taken  for 
granted  —  when  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  the  community  simply  couldn't  do  with- 
out them. 

When  community  leaders  ask  that  all- 
important  question  "Who  can  we  get  to 
help  with  .  .  .  ?",  a  Massachusetts  Mutual 
man  often  comes  to  mind.  For  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  man  knows  his  neighbors, 
and  they  know  him.  They  trust  him,  and 
trust  his  judgment. 


°NDJiT!JC1]S\im 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS  ■  ORGANIZED   1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York      Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York       William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.        Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office 
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DUKE  DATELINES 


A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

More  Space  for  Some 

Renovation  of  the  old  Biology  Build- 
ing, formerly  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  botany  and  zoology,  is  expected 
to  be  complete  around  August   1,   1963. 

The  renovated  quarters  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  departments  of  sociology  and 
psychology. 

Space  currently  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  will,  when  vacated, 
permit  consolidation  of  the  operations  of 
the  department  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration. 

A  decision  will  be  made  later  on  the 
allocation  of  quarters  now  occupied  by 
the  department  of  psychology  on  East 
Campus. 

The  space  in  the  Biology  Building  was 
made  available  when  the  departments  of 
botany  and  zoology  moved  into  quarters 
in  the  recently  constructed  Biological 
Sciences  Building. 

A  low  bid  of  $1,167,233  was  submitted 
for  the  renovation  by  R.  H.  Pinnix,  Inc., 
of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

Physicist  Honored 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Newson,  professor  of 
physics,  was  one  of  the  physicists  honored 
in  the  recent  commemoration  of  "The 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Controlled 
Release  of  Nuclear  Energy  Which  Opened 
New  Horizons  to  Mankind." 

As  a  member  of  the  original  "Chicago 
Pile  Group  No.  1,"  Dr.  Newson  worked 
with  a  number  of  other  famous  scientists 


in  achieving  man's  first  "self-sustaining 
nuclear  chain  reaction  at  Staff  Field,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  December  2,  1942." 

Dr.  Newson  and  other  members  of  the 
Manhattan  Project  received  citations  and 
individual  medals  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  a  banquet  jointly  attended  by  members 
of  the  American  Nuclear  Society  and  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

President  Kennedy  met  personally  with 
the  physicists  at  the  White  House. 

World  Premiere 

Dr.  Vincent  Persichetti  conducted  the 
University  Concert  Band  in  the  world 
premiere  of  his  latest  work  in  December. 

The  work,  a  chorale  prelude  entitled 
So  Pure  the  Star,  was  commissioned  last 
spring  by  the  University  when  Dr.  Per- 
sichetti was  on  campus  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foun- 
dation. 

Dr.  Persichetti  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  luilliard  School  of  Music 
and  chairman  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Heavenly  Influence 

Not  too  long  ago  Dr.  lames  T.  Clel- 
and,  lames  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preach- 
ing and  dean  of  the  Chapel,  preached  a 
sermon  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Harold  L.  Landesberg  '45  planned  to 
stop  and  listen  as  he  drove  to  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  trip  to  Durham. 

However,  as  Mr.  Landesberg  later 
wrote  Dr.  Cleland,  "in  my  zest  to  make 


it  the  long  arm  of  the  Maryland  law 
reached  out  and  grabbed  me  for  a  heavy 
foot." 

The  fine  could  have  been  $100.  But 
the  judge  became  lenient  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  offender  was  on  his  way 
to  hear  Dr.  Cleland.  Mr.  Landesberg 
was  fined  $11  and  sent  on  his  way,  a  bit 
tardy  perhaps,  but  $89  dollars  to  the 
good. 

Dr.  Cleland,  when  informed  later  that 
his  preaching  had  been  worth  $89  to  Mr. 
Landesberg  in  the  eyes  of  a  Maryland 
judge,  wondered  about  the  possibilities  of 
a  commission. 

Grants 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
renewed  a  contract  with  the  University 
to  continue  its  financial  support  of  super- 
conducting electronics  circuitry  research 
directed  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Vail,  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  and  de- 
partmental chairman.  The  Commission 
has  initiated  and  renewed  contracts 
which  total  approximately  one-third  of 
a  million  dollars  since  the  project  began 
in  1958. 

Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Robinson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  is  conducting  re- 
search to  determine  the  ways  that  nitro- 
gen-containing waste  products  such  as 
urea,  ammonia  and  various  proteins  are 
transferred  from  the  bloodstream  to 
urine.  He  will  receive  a  research  grant 
of  $12,000  annually  over  a  five  year 
period  from  the  North  Carolina  Heart 
Association. 
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Library  Growth 

The  November  issue  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  Newsletter  reported  that 
"During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962  the  library  collections  were  in- 
creased by  47,041  volumes  and  20,954 
manuscripts,  bringing  the  total  cataloged 
holdings  to  1,537,724  volumes  and 
3,026,118  manuscripts." 

Also,  "the  libraries,  excluding  Law  and 
Medicine,  circulated  445,334  volumes,  an 
increase  of  54,737,  or  14  per  cent,  over 
1960-61." 

And  the  most  talkative  section  of  the 
traditionally  quiet  library  system  was  the 
reference  staff.  They  answered  20,693 
reference  questions. 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  report  of 
unanswered   questions. 

Garden  Additions 

Spring  visitors  to  the  Sarah  P.  Duke 
Memorial  Gardens  will  find  three  addi- 
tions designed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  area. 

Two  pools  are  now  nearing  completion 
and  work  on  a  walled  garden  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  is  progressing  rapidly. 

The  pools  are  being  constructed  for 
practical  as  well  as  aesthetic  reasons. 
Flooding  did  considerable  damage  years 
ago  to  some  of  the  plantings.  The  pools 
are  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

All  changes  are  incorporated  in  the 
University's  10  year  master  plan  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  gardens.  The 
plan,  announced  in  1959,  was  prepared 
by  William  B.  S.  Leong  of  Boston. 


DATELINE:  MEDICAL 

Animals  and  Animals 

Norman  K.  Nelson,  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Medical  Center, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  story  that  the 
"Medical  Research  Building  and  related 
structures  house  around  250  dogs,  a 
hundred  cats,  400  rabbits,  150  guinea 
pigs,  more  than  4,000  rats  and  a  similar 
number  of  mice,  250  pigeons,  50  turkeys, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  chick- 
ens, several  ducks,  a  score  of  monkeys, 
a  dozen  sheep  and  four  miniature  pigs 
which  weigh  around  125  pounds  each 
and  were  especially  bred  for  research  pur- 
poses." 

The  upkeep  of  this  menagerie  seems  in 
itself  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versity's newly  established  department 
of  veterinary  medicine. 

Classes  on  Tape 

The  Medical  Center  has  initiated  a 
pilot    experiment    in    the    production    of 


closed-circuit  television  core  materials 
which  will  be  used  in  teaching  medical 
students. 

The  videotape  materials  consist  of  20 
minute  presentations  of  medical  proce- 
dures which  sometimes  are  difficult  to  in- 
corporate in  live  telecasts.  Demonstra- 
tions, diagnostic  tests  and  other  proce- 
dures will  be  included  in  the  presenta- 
tions. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Markee,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  television  as  a  medical  teacher, 
explained  that  closed-circuit  television 
permits  groups  of  students  to  see  demon- 
strations to  best  advantage,  makes  pos- 
sible the  magnification  of  minute  speci- 
mens, and  enables  teachers  to  combine 
live  demonstrations  with  slides,  movie 
film  and  other  audio-visual  devices. 

"Often,  however,  preparation  of  the 
most  desirable  teaching  presentations  is 
difficult  and  time  consuming,"  he  said. 
"By  recording  such  presentations  on 
videotape,  we  hope  to  build  a  library  of 
core  materials  that  can  be  used  repeat- 
edly in  conjuction  with  live  television 
teaching  in  a  variety  of  ways." 

The  project  is  being  supported  by  a 
$4,000  grant  from  the  National  Fund  for 
Medical  Education.  Also,  a  videotape 
recorder  was  purchased  by  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation. 


DATELINE:  NURSING 

Nursing  Scholarships 

The  University  will  award  1 1  scholar- 
ships with  a  maximum  -value  of  $1,200 
each  to  students  entering  the  School  of 
Nursing  next  fall. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on 
merit  with  particular  attention  being 
given  to  academic  ability,  college  apti- 
tude, range  of  interests  and  leadership 
potential.  The  scholarships  will  be  re- 
newed for  the  sophomore  year  provided 
the  recipient  shows  satisfactory  progress. 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Here  and  There 

Dr.  W.  Waldo  Beach,  professor  of 
Christian  ethics  and  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  religion,  recently  was  honored 
by  Wesleyan  University  as  one  of  three 
outstanding  alumni  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  teachers  and  scho- 
lars. He  received  a  citation  at  Wes- 
leyan's  annual  scholarship  convocation. 

Dr.  Karl  M.  Wilbur,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Zoology,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the   1963  nominating  com- 


mittee of  the  Council  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies.  The  com- 
mittee nominates  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  membership  from  among 
those  sponsoring  various  scientific  and 
engineering  programs  conducted  by  the 
Institute. 

Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton,  professor 
of  history,  recently  was  elected  president 
of  the  European  Section  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Association  at  the  Associa- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  Miami,  Florida. 

Dr.  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Pediatrics 
and  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, recently  received  this  year's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Davison  was 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  his  contributions 
to  medical  education  and  practice. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Mordan,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  bac- 
calaureat  program  for  registered  nurses 
and  assistant  director  of  undergraduate 
studies.   Both  are  newly  created  positions. 

Loren  Withers,  associate  professor  of 
music,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Piano  Teachers  Associa- 
tion.  He  will  hold  office  during  1963-64. 

Campus  Quotes 

"If  almost  any  issue  of  the  daily  news- 
paper gives  more  attention  to  interscho- 
lastic  athletics  than  the  whole  year's 
issues  do  to  merit  scholarship  winners, 
that  fact  represents  a  distortion  of  public 
values,  and  one  to  which  the  school  is 
forced  to  bend,  even  though  it  does  not 
yield."  Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright,  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  departmental 
chairman,  speaking  to  the  Durham  Ki- 
wanis  Club. 

"Once  we  conceived  of  the  American 
voter  as  being  primarily  a  rational  being 
who,  at  least  if  properly  informed,  would 
give  great  weight  to  the  public  welfare 
in  casting  his  ballot.  ...  In  recent  years 
analysts  of  the  electoral  process  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  irrational  factors 
that  influence  voters  and  on  the  special 
economic  interests,  ethnic  loyalties, 
group  ties,  and  the  like  which  allegedly 
dictate  voting  behavior."  Robinson  O. 
Everett,  associate  editor  of  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  writing  in  the  for- 
ward to  a  recent  issue  of  that  publication. 

"Bombs  and  missiles  may  be  able  'to 
hold  the  line'  temporarily,  but  in  our 
Christian  churches  and  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion, through  them,  of  American  com- 
passion, lies  our  real  opportunity  for 
saving  the  world."  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach 
speaking  as  guest  lecturer  at  the  Divinity 
School. 
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President  Hart  receives  a  standing  ovation  from  the  audience. 


President-elect   Knight   lands  James   B.    Duke   for   his   legacy. 


DATELINE:  FOUNDERS'  DAY 


President-elect  Douglas  M.  Knight  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity during  Founders'  Day  ceremon- 
ies on  December  10  when  he  made  his 
first  public  appearance  on  campus. 

"Vital  as  it  is  for  us  all  to  assess  the 
future  course  of  Duke's  action  .  .  .  ,"  he 
said,  "we  can  do  so  thoughtfully  and 
creatively  only  if  we  look  first  at  the 
American  university  itself,  and  not  just 
in  its  almost  infinite  pragmatic  variety 
but  in  its  hoped  for  nature." 

He  summed  up  this  ideal  nature  by 
suggesting  ".  .  .  that  the  university  at  its 
best  is  an  organic  thing;  and  that  its  duty 
in  the  years  ahead  is  very  much  like  our 
own  duty  as  organic  beings.  It  must  have 
a  commitment  to  its  final  purposes  which 
is  neither  hidebound  nor  arrogant;  and  it 
must  have  equally  a  power  to  reach  into 
daily  life  without  becoming  the  mere 
servant  of  daily  life.  It  is  possible,  I 
think,  that  wisdom  itself  is  best  defined 
as  the  constant  grasp  both  of  immediate 
realities  and  of  final  purposes.   If  so,  then 


the  idea  of  the  university  is  wisdom 
beyond  anything  else — wisdom  which 
mediates  between  knowledge  and  action, 
wisdom  which  respects  persons  and  yet 
changes  lives,  wisdom  which  is  power 
without  violence,  hope  without  foolish 
optimism,  excellence  without  vanity.  And 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  wisdom  Duke  has 
a  uniquely  distinguished  opportunity." 

Dr.  Knight  expounded  "three  chief 
reasons"  for  such  an  opportunity.  "The 
first,"  he  said,  "is  the  tradition  of  respon- 
sible freedom  in  the  University  itself,  a 
tradition  which  is  equally  evident  in  the 
long,  proud  history  of  Trinity  College.  .  .  . 
Second,  any  university  in  this  location  is 
deeply  privileged,  for  it  is  rare  for  a  uni- 
versity to  be  able  to  draw  upon  so  deep 
a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  humane 
life  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  focus 
for  the  emerging  national  strength  of  a 
whole  region."  The  third  reason  behind 
this  opportunity  is  "our  human  talents, 
and  the  genuine  financial  power  which, 
with  the  help  of  all  our  friends,  we  can 


bring    to    bear    upon    our    needs    as    we 
develop  them." 

In  concluding.  Dr.  Knight  said,  "We 
dare  not  be  satisfied  .  .  .  until  we  are  a 
national  force  in  every  field  which  legiti- 
mately concerns  us.  We  have  the  skill 
for  it;  together  we  can  find  the  means  for 
it;  and  we  must  live  up  to  the  obligation 
of  them  both." 

Dr.  Knight  was  introduced  by  Thomas 
L.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Duke  Endowment,  who  predicted  that 
"In  the  retrospect  of  time  .  .  .  this  year 
and  even  this  semester  will  be  singled  out 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  turning 
points  in  Duke's  history.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  confidence  is  the 
success  of  the  University  trustees  .  .  . 
in  finding  the  man  to  lead  us  all  in  the 
years  to  come." 

In  a  spontaneous  gesture  of  esteem,  the 
near-capacity  audience  in  Page  Audito- 
rium gave  a  standing  ovation  to  President 
Hart  as  Mr.  Perkins  paid  tribute  to  his 
leadership    during    the    past    two    years. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 


DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 

Southeast  for  Over  Seventy -five  Years 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning  in 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel  Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
489-91 1 1 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to   Duke  &  VA   Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 
286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  &  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two   Pools — Room   Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In  the   Heart  of   Durham 


Free   Parking 


Swimming   Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


BLUE  LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 

286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


Beefeaters'  Haven 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy  Duke's  Tavern 

TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open   to  public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties   Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1703  E.  Geer  St.  Phones:  681-3916 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


Howard   Johnson's    Restaurant 

Durham-Chapel    Hill    Blvd. 

Open  6:30  A.M.-l  1    P.M. 

489-5273 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample  Parking  Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon   and    Dinner   served   daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 

489-9128 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  DINING  HALLS 

Men's  Campus  Men's  Graduate  Center 


•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 
•  Oak  Room 


•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Director's  Scratchpad 

Founders'  Day  gave  the  National  Council  and  other  members 
of  the  University  family  an  opportunity  to  meet  Dr.  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  president-elect,  and  his  wife.  The  Council  also  heard 
reports  on  the  Loyalty  Fund  and  Bequest  Program. 

Five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  alumni  and  friends 
have  committed  themselves  for  $292,171.83.  Although  the  number 
of  contributors  is  less  than  last  year,  the  number  of  dollars  is  more. 
This,  of  course,  pleased  everyone — especially  since  it  was  anticipated 
that  this  year  the  Loyalty  Fund  would  move  above  the  half  million 
mark  or  else  falter  as  it  attempted  to  take  an  additional  stride  forward. 
The  success  of  the  program  will  be  determined  between  now  and 
January  1,  immediately  after  which  the  interim  report  will  be  mailed 
to  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  To  be  ahead  at  this  stage  is 
important  and  justifies  a  note  of  optimism. 

The  Bequest  Program  has  shown  a  healthy  growth.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  additional  persons  have  indicated  by  signed  cards  their 
degree  of  participation  in  this  program.  From  those  who  have  indi- 
cated the  approximate  amounts  of  their  bequests,  the  known  total  has 
increased  by  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  annual  Alumnae  Day  held  each  spring  will  be  combined  this 
year  with  a  University  Symposium  emphasizing  the  roles  and  contri- 
butions of  women  in  higher  education.  The  symposium  is  entitled 
"Cross  Currents  in  Contemporary  Life,  A  Commentary  by  Women." 
Plans  are  already  underway  for  alumnae  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram scheduled  for  March  13-17. 

The  National  Council  appointed  five  alumni  representatives  to  serve 
with  representatives  from  the  Admissions  Office  and  the  department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  on  an  Alumni  Admissions  Representative  Advisory 
Committee.  This  committee  met  on  November  17  to  make  plans 
and  implement  procedure  so  that  the  Admissions  Office  might  have 
the  benefit  of  alumni  advice  and  cooperation  in  its  program.  The 
towns  included  in  the  first  phase  of  the  program  are:  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  St.  Louis,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  A  chairman  for  each  town  included  in  the 
program  was  selected  and  has  been  asked  to  assemble  a  local  com- 
mittee. 

Although  the  area  program,  an  important  phase  of  the  Loyalty 
Fund,  will  not  take  place  until  March  1,  137  of  the  246  area  chairmen 
have  already  been  appointed  and  are  in  the  process  of  familiarizing 
themselves  with  their  part  in  this  year's  annual  giving  program.  Cur- 
rently, a  study  is  being  made  of  this  phase  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  to 
determine  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  make  the  area  pro- 
gram even  more  effective. 


Alumni  Affairs 

INDUCTED  INTO  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

At  a  Founders'  Day  luncheon  on 
December  10,  three  people  were  inducted 
into  the  National  Council  as  honorary 
members  in  recognition  of  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  University. 

The  new  members  are:  Thomas  A. 
Finch,  president  of  Thomasville  Furni- 
ture Industries,  Inc.,  Thomasville,  N.  C; 
Mrs.  Lewis  K.  Mobley,  wife  of  the  late 
T.  Austin  Finch,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  also  of  Thomas- 
ville; and  President  Hart. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Greater  Philadelphia  Duke 
Alumni  Association  held  its  third  annual 
Award  Dinner  on  November  16  at  the 
Bala  Golf  Club  in  Philadelphia.  E.  M. 
Cameron,  director  of  athletics,  was  guest 
speaker.  Louis  Cassels  '42  received  the 
Association's  award  as  the  outstanding 
Duke  alumnus  of  the  year.  Approxi- 
mately 80  alumni  and  friends  attended 
the  dinner  and  a  social  hour. 

OKLAHOMA 

Joseph  T.  Shackford  '34,  BD  '42,  was 
in  charge  of  an  organizational  meeting 
of  the  Duke  Alumni  Association  of  Okla- 
homa held  in  Oklahoma  City  on  No- 
vember 15.  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  dean 
of  the  Chapel  and  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Preaching,  was  guest  speaker. 
The  film,  Quest  without  End,  also  was 
shown. 

Newly  elected  officers  are:  Mr.  Shack- 
ford, president;  Margaret  Alice  Cook 
Wright  (Mrs.  Ben  A.)  '61,  vice  president 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  area;  James  W. 
Kelley  MD  '40,  vice  president  for  the 
Tulsa  area;  Claire  Brandt  Levenson 
(Mrs.  Joseph)  '41,  secretary;  George 
Cozad  PhD  '57,  treasurer;  and  Murry 
Douglas  Flemming  BD  '44,  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  also  adopted  a  char- 
ter and  constitution. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

The  Cumberland  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
November  27.  Everett  H.  Hopkins,  vice 
president  for  institutional  advancement, 
was  guest  speaker. 
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Pictured  above  at  the  annual  Award  Dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion are,  from  left  to  right:  Homer  L.  Lippard  '30,  president;  Louis  Cassells  '42,  United 
Press  International  columnist  and  recipient  of  the  1962  award  as  outstanding  Duke 
alumnus  of  the  year;  E.  M.  Cameron,  director  of  athletics,  guest  speaker;  and  Harold 
L.  Landesberg  '48,  treasurer.    The  dinner  was  held  on  November  16  in  Philadelphia. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion are:  L.  Sneed  High  '36,  president; 
R.  E.  "Buddy"  Luper  '47,  vice  president; 
Ellenor  Terry  Barker  (Mrs.  Dan  T.)  '56, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Margaret  Ann 
Riddle  Player  (Mrs.  Richard  L.)  '61, 
Alumnae  Council  representative. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  Dallas  Duke  Alumni  Association 
was  host  for  several  members  of  the 
University  administration  during  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Acting 
Dean  Ellen  Huckabee  of  the  Woman's 
College,  Dr.  Richard  Tuthill,  University 
registrar,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Johnson, 
assistant  dean  of  Trinity  College,  were 
present  at  a  reception  in  the  home  of  Ray 
Nasher  '43,  president  of  the  Association. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Dulles,  visiting  professor 
of  political  science,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  November  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Greensboro    Duke    Alumni    Association. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Alumni  and  friends  interested  in  ob- 
taining tickets  for  the  Duke  vs  Maryland 
basketball  game  in  College  Park,  Md.,  on 
February  19  should  contact  Dick  Sebas- 
tian '57,  1733  DeSales  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  telephone  931-4632.  The  As- 
sociation will  sponsor  a  reception  imme- 
diately after  the  game. 


SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone 
St.  (rear  of  2  Broadway).  John 
Wright,  Jr.,  '39,  chairman.  Telephone 
DI  4-3000. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Tuesday  each 
month.  Goldie's  New  York,  244  E. 
53rd  St.  Andrew  N.  Harper,  Jr.,  '54, 
chairman.    Telephone  OX  5-1200. 

Philadelpia,  Pa.  Monthly  luncheon 
fourth  Tuesday  each  month.  12:15 
p.m.  Engineers'  Club,  13th  and 
Spruce  Sts.  Ted  B.  Aitken  BSEE  '47, 
chairman,  360  Penn  Rd.,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  January  18.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Rhine,  director  of  the  Parapsychology 
Laboratory,  guest  speaker. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  January  24.  Annual 
dinner  meeting.  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching 
and  dean  of  the  Chapel,  guest  speaker. 

Danville,  Va.  February  5.  Dinner 
meeting.  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  director  of 
the  Parapsychology  Laboratory,  guest 
speaker. 

Class  Notes 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
next  reunion:  commencement  1963 
Josh  L.  Horne  '09,  President 
%The  Evening  Telegram 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


C.  Excelle  Rozzelle  '12,  a  retired 
minister  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
lives  in  Winston-Salem.  He  and  his  wife 
have  one  daughter  and  three  granddaugh- 
ters. 

William  J.  Thompson  '12  of  Dunn, 
N.  C,  is  senior  vice  president  of  Johnson 
Cotton  Company.  He  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son have  three  sons,  two  of  whom  at- 
tended Duke,  John  C.  (Billy)  '57,  and 
Wesley  M.  (Tommy),  a  current  senior. 


'15 


next  reunion:  1965 


John  R.  Peacock  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  Jones  &  Peacock,  Inc.,  of 
High  Point.  N.  C.   He  has  one  son. 

Hal  J.  Rollins,  Sr.,  of  Rockingham, 
N.  C,  has  been  veterinarian  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  since  1949. 


'16 


next  reunion:   1963 


Iris  Chappelle  Turlington 
(Mrs.  H.  C),  President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 
Austin  W.  Wilson  has  retired  from 
his  position  with  The  National  Life  and 
Accident   Insurance   Company   of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  but  is  continuing  to  make  his 
home  in  Nashville. 


'22 


next  reunion:   1967 


Henry  F.  Pickett  is  a  medical  photog- 
rapher for  the  medical  illustration  de- 
partment of  Duke  Hospital,  Durham.  He 
and  Mrs.  Pickett  have  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 


'24 


next  reunion:   1967 


Imogene  Barrett  Barden  (Mrs.  John 
G.)  of  Boone,  N.  C,  is  the  wife  of  a  col- 
lege professor  and  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  One  of  her  two  sons 
is  Lawrence  E.  Barden  '53,  BD  '56. 


'27 


next  reunion:   1966 


Dr.  C.  Brooke  McIntosh  is  professor 
of  romance  languages  at  Mary  Washing- 
ton College,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

William  B.  Nichols  is  manager  of 
a  Winn-Dixie  Store  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


'32 


next  reunion:   1965 


Married: 

William  Ward  Brooks  to  Eva  Wade 
Ramsey  in  October.  Residence:  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
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'35 


next  reunion:   1964 


'41 


next  reunion:  1966 


'46 


next  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  Harold  H.  Hutson  BD,  president 
of  Greensboro  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Piedmont  University  Center 
of  North  Carolina  in  an  organization  ses- 
sion in  November.  This  is  a  new  venture 
among  15  North  Carolina  colleges  for 
cooperating  on  programs  and  activities  of 
various  kinds. 


'37 


next  reunion:   1968 


John  E.  Koonce  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Koonce,  Wooten  &  Haywood, 
certified  public  accountants  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

C.  W.  Kreider  is  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  McCollum-Law  Corp.,  dis- 
tributors of  Denver,  Colo. 

Ash  Rawls,  president  of  Rawls  and 
LeHew  Insurance  Company,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  has  been  awarded  the  profes- 
sional designation  of  Chartered  Property 
Casualty  Underwriter  by  The  American 
Institute  for  Property  and  Liability  Un- 
derwriters, Inc. 
Born: 

Fifth  child  and  first  daughter  to  Helen 
Roberson  Hammond  (Mrs.  John)  and 
Mr.  Hammond.  Huntington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


'38 


next  reunion:  1963 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bradsher,  Jr. 
President 
421  Carolina  Circle 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Paul  F.  Derr  (AM  '39,  PhD  '41)  is 
a  chemist  for  FMC  Corporation  of 
Princeton.  N.  J.  He  is  married  and  has 
an  eleven  months  old  daughter. 

Ruth  Miller  Esterbrook  (Mrs. 
John  T.).  in  addition  to  being  the  mother 
of  two  and  the  wife  of  the  vice  president 
of  Highland  National  Bank  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  teaches  in  the  public  school  system 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs.  Her  son,  John,  Jr..  a  student  at 
Hill  College,  is  "quite  a  golfer,"  having 
won  several  championships  and  broken 
a  number  of  records. 


'39 


next  reunion:   1964 


Robert  H.  Stamey  (BD  '41)  is  pastor 
of  Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist  Church, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


'40 


next  reunion:   1965 


Ben  C.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  his  wife  and  two 
children  live  in  Rockville,  Md.  He  is 
office  manager  for  Bogart  &  Brownell  In- 
surance Agency  in  Bethesda. 


Robert  F.  Long  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is 
a  representative  for  United  Securities 
Company  of  Greensboro.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Mary  Taylor  '43. 

Ernest  E.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  BD  is  a  Meth- 
odist minister  in  Shattuc,  111. 


'42 


next  reunion:   1967 


Robert  P.  Barnett  (LLB  '48),  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  International  Di- 
vision of  Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  the  company. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Charles  A.  Gomer  and  Mrs. 
Gomer.  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Aug.  20. 
Named  David  Harrison. 


'43 


next  reunion:   1968 


William  Bevan,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '48), 
a  former  member  of  the  psychology 
panel  which  advised  on  the  United  States 
astronauts  program  and  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  engineering  psy- 
chology, has  been  named  dean  of  the 
Kansas  State  University  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  effective  July  1,  1963.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Dorothy 
Chorpening  '44. 

Jean  Hartley  Vaughan  (Mrs. 
Clement  S.)  RN  recently  started  work- 
ing part  time  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  her  husband 
is  manager  of  operations  for  State  Farm 
Insurance  Company.  They  have  three 
children. 
Born: 

A  son  to  John  A.  McDougald  and 
Mrs.  McDougald,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  July 
5.   Named  Glen  Stuart. 


'45 


next  reunion:  1965 


George  P.  Clark  is  the  winner  of  The 
Vanguard  Award,  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  to  those  men  who  have  first 
attained  four  outstanding  symbols  of 
accomplishment  in  life  insurance:  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriter,  Leaders  Associa- 
tion, Million  Dollar  Round,  and  Hall  of 
Fame.  Only  37  agents  out  of  the  1,800 
with  the  company  have  qualified  for  the 
award.  He  lives  in  High  Point.  N.  C. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Harold 
Landesberg  and  Mrs.  Landesberg.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  on  April  25.  Named 
David. 


Charles  J.  Amis  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has 
been  named  regional  manager  in  the 
Carolinas'  regional  office  of  the  All- 
State  Insurance  Companies. 

Bernard  H.  Thomas  of  Lexington, 
N.  C,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Sanford  as  chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Advisory  Council  to  the  Peace  Corp. 


'47 


next  reunion:  1963 


Robert  A.  McCuiston,  President 
Box  1902 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Ian  G.  Barbour  AM,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  is  one  of  12  contrib- 
uting authors  to  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  New  Frontiers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul  M.  Carruthers,  who  has  a  JD 
degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  counsel  in  the  general  office 
of  Callaway  Mills,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

James  H.  Corrigan,  Jr.,  ME  is  vice 
president  and  general  sales  manager  of 
Air  Control  Products,  Inc.,  of  North 
Miami.  Fla. 

William  H.  Denton  ME  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  sales  manager  for  Moncrief  Fur- 
nace Company. 

Raymond  E.  (Buddy)  Luper  of  Fay- 
etteville.  N.  C,  is  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Coaches  Association,  having 
been  elected  at  the  group's  14th  annual 
clinic  in  August.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Anne  Hillman  '45 
Married: 

Leah  V.  Spicer  to  Dr.  H.  Wayne 
Glickfield  on  July  8,  1961.  Residence: 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


'48 


next  reunion:   1963 


W.  Casper  Holroyd,  President 
1401  Granada  Drive 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ward  S.  Mason,  chief  of  special 
studies  and  analyses  section  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  joined  the 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  assignment  in  El  Salvador.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Ursula  Aiken, 
have  four  children. 

Billy  B.  Olive  EE,  vice  president  and 
president-elect  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Alumni  Association,  is  a  patent 
attorney  in  Durham  and  is  a  lecturer  in 
engineering  and  patent  law  at  the  Duke 
College  of  Engineering.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
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'49 


next  reunion:  1963 


'52 


next  reunion:   1966 


J.  Carlton  Fleming,  President 
221   Anthony  Circle 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

E.  Judson  Pickett  CE,  president  of 
the  Durham  Board  of  Realtors,  has  been 
awarded  the  M.A.I,  designation  by  the 
governing  council  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 
married: 

Gloria  K.  Whetstone  to  J.  Anthony 
Houser  on  Oct.  27.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


'50 


next  reunion:  1966 


Murray  Hauptschein  PhD,  group 
leader  in  the  organic  research  department 
of  Pennsalt  Chemicals  (technical  divi- 
sion), has  received  the  first  ACS  Phila- 
delphia Section  Award  for  conspicuous 
scientific  achievement  through  research. 
The  award  was  presented  at  the  section 
banquet  Oct.   18. 

On  Sept.  1  Robert  L.  Hazel  CE  and 
his  family  moved  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  where  he  is  employed 
as  an  engineer  for  Robert  H.  Pinnix,  Inc. 

L.  Herbin,  Ir.,  an  attorney  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  who  was  elected  solicitor  for 
Davidson  and  Guilford  Counties  in  the 
November  election,  is  the  first  Republi- 
can to  hold  this  office  since  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters. 

For  those  who  do  not  remember  James 
G.  Care,  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
November  Register,  perhaps  they  would 
be  interested  in  James  G.  Ware,  who 
received  the  PhD  degree  in  mathemat- 
ics from  George  Peabody  College.  He, 
his  wife  and  six  year  old  daughter  live 
in    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 


'51 


next  reunion:  1966 


Born: 

A  daughter  to  Mary  Bolz  Agnew 
(Mrs.  Glenn  G.)  and  Mr.  Agnew,  Del 
Mar.  Calif.,  on  Nov.   20,   1961. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Mary  Waybright  Bingman  (AM  '57) 
and  Kenneth  Ronald  Bingman 
(MD  '58),  Houston,  Texas,  on  Feb.  20. 
Named   Elizabeth   Ellyson. 

Second  daughter  to  Dorothy  Brock 
Carnevale  (Mrs.  Joseph  A.)  and  Mr. 
Carnevale,  W.  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  on  Sept. 
17.     Named  Jill  Ann. 

Fifth  son  to  Anne  (Kitty)  Arendell 
Hunter  (Mrs.  Richard  S.)  and  Dr. 
Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  10. 
Named  Robert  Vernon. 


John  P.  Atkins  BD,  Maxine  Birck- 
head  Atkins  MRE  and  their  seven  year 
old  son  live  in  Corinth,  Miss.,  where 
Mr.  Atkins  is  minister  of  Gaines  Chapel 
Methodist  Church. 

James  H.  Coble  is  district  sales  engi- 
neer for  Fafnir  Bearing  Company  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has 
three   boys. 

Kenneth  R.  Johnson  ME  of  Belle- 
vue.  Wash.,  is  a  staff  engineer  for  Boeing 
in  Seattle. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Charles  E.  Beck,  Jr.. 
and  Mrs.  Beck,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on 
May  17.   Named  Shari  Lynn. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Dante  L.  Germino  and  Virginia  Rose- 
borough  Germino  '53.  Wellesley,  Mass., 
on  Oct.  23.     Named  Laura  Daphne. 

A  daughter  to  Betsy  Bryson  Stone 
and  John  W.  Stone  '54,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  13. 

A  daughter  to  Yvonne  Herndon 
Tucker  RN  and  C.  Clyde  Tucker,  Jr., 
BD,  Cedar  Grove.  N.  C.  on  Oct.  2. 
Named  Cristina. 


'53 


next  reunion:  1963 


Rev.  John  J.  Carey.  President 
1312  N.  Lehigh  Drive 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

George  W.  Carver  is  district  manager 
for  Acme-Hamilton  Manufacturing  Corp., 
with  headquarters  in  Decatur,  Ga.  He 
is  married  and  has  a  two  year  old 
daughter. 

Frank  J.  Mitchell  BD  (PhD  '62)  and 
Norma  Taylor  Mitchell  AM  '62  are 
living  in  Barbourville,  Ky.,  where  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  campus  minister  and  assistant 
professor  of  religion  at  Union  College. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Christina  White 
James  and  W.  Scott  James,  Jr.. 
(MD  '57).  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  22. 
Named  Elizabeth  Anne. 

A  son  to  J.  Malloy  Owen,  III,  BD 
and  Mrs.  Owen.  Clayton,  N.  C,  on  Oct. 
24.     Named  John  M.,  IV. 


'54 


next  reunion:   1964 


Paul  N.  Cheney  (LLB  '56)  practices 
law  in  New  York  City. 

T.  Felder  Dorn  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  The  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  where  he 
was  recently  installed  as  a  member  of 
Sigma  Xi. 


Guy  F.  Miller  ME  is  an  engineer  for 
Melpar,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Powell  Miller 
'55,  have  two  daughters. 

Donnie  Lou  Jacobs  Moore  (Mrs. 
Malcolm  M.)  of  Durham  is  women's 
editor  for  the  Durham  Sun. 

R.  L.  Patrick.  Jr.  (BSM  '55,  MD  '57) 
completed  his  residency  in  pathology  at 
Duke  Hospital  in  July  and  has  entered 
the  Air  Force.  He  is  with  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Laboratories  at  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick,  who  is  the  former 
Evelyn  Parker  RN  '55,  BSN  '56,  have 
two  young  sons. 

T.  Arnold  Pope  (BD  '58)  and  Bar- 
bara Wilson  Pope  are  living  in  Wilson, 
N.  C,  where  he  is  the  minister  at  Win- 
stead  Methodist  Church.  They  have  two 
boys. 
Married: 

John   Elliott   DrxoN    (MD   '58)    to 
Mary    Elizabeth    Kaiser    on    Sept.    22. 
Residence:    Ayden.  N.  C. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Joseph  H. 
Hardison.  Jr.  (MD  '56)  and  Mrs.  Hardi- 
son,  Rochester.  Minn.,  on  Sept.  15. 
Named  Joseph  Hammond,  III. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  E. 
Ralph  Paris.  Jr.,  and  Constance  Wil- 
son Paris  '57,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Oct.  11. 
Named  Constance  Wilson. 


'55 


next  reunion:   1965 


J.  Rodney  Fulcher  (BD  '58)  and 
Nancy  Ormond  Fulcher  '56,  together 
with  their  two  young  children,  are  in 
Laurinburg,  N.  C,  where  he  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  History  of  Christianity 
at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College. 
Until  this  year  he  has  been  at  Princeton 
working  on  his  PhD  in  religion. 

Daniel  Lane.  Jr..  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas.  He 
writes  that  his  dissertation  for  the  PhD 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  He  and  Mrs. 
Lane  have  one  daughter. 
Married: 

Mary  Flournoy  Dunn  to  Thomas  C. 
Degges  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton. Mass. 

Claude  P.  Ledes  to  Sue  Roberts  on 
Sept.  15.    Residence:    Memphis,  Tenn. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  John  Furman 
Herring.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Herring,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  22.  Named  John 
Hilton. 

Third  daughter  to  Beverly  Rowlain 
Norris  (Mrs.  Eugene  B.)  and  Rev.  Mr. 
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Norris,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  Sept.   1. 
Named  Lydia  Elaine. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Jane 
Greene  Sorrell  and  D.  F.  Sorrell 
'56,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Sept.  12.  Named 
Kathryn  Ann. 


'56 


next  reunion:   1966 


After  serving  for  four  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Sophia,  W.  Va.,  charge  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Lawrence  H.  Green- 
wood, Jr.,  BD  was  moved  last  June  to 
Buffalo,  W.  Va.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  young  daughter. 

Calvin  A.  Pope  (LLD  '58)  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  partnership  of 
Shackleford,  Farrior,  Stallings.  Glos  & 
Evans,  attorneys  at  law  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Married: 

Gabrielle  Wachsner  to  Dr.  Arne  S. 
Levinson  on  Aug.  26.    Residence:   New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Dr.  Fred  M.  Downey,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Downey,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
Sept.  29.     Named  Christopher  Vaughan. 

A  daughter  to  Alvin  B.  Fox  (LLB  '59) 
and  Mrs.  Fox.  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
Sept.  27.     Named  Rebecca  Dana. 

Second  son  to  Vickey  Sherman  May 
(Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and  Mr.  May,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  on  April  14.  Named  Steven 
Clarke. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Stephen 
L.  Tope  (MD  '59)  and  Diana  Ray  Tope 
'59.  China  Lake,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  6. 
Named  Whitney  Davison. 


'57 


next  reunion:   1967 


David  J.  Deas  (MD  '61)  has  a  resi- 
dency in  psychiatry  at  Dorothea  Dix 
Hospital,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Carlos  T.  Flick  AM  (PhD  '60), 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Mercer 
University,  Macon,  Ga.,  read  a  paper  at 
the  British  history  session  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Association  when  it  met 
in   November. 

After  three  years  in  the  Navy,  Eugene 
S.  Harris  attended  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Law  School  where  he  received 
the  LLB  degree  last  June.  Of  the  45 
who  took  the  Arkansas  bar  examinations, 
he  made  the  highest  score  of  the  24  who 
passed.  Presently  he  is  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Bridges.  Young  &  Matthews, 
Pine  Bluff. 

Douglas  N.  Wilson  is  a  senior  law 
student  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Columbia. 
Married: 

Robert  R.  Browning  to  Mary  Ann 
Williams  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C. 


John  P.  Cogan  CE  to  Nelly  Bly 
Young  in  June.  Residence:  Sausalito, 
Calif. 

James  Ray  Kirby  AM  (PhD  '60)  to 
Martha  D.  Carter  on  Aug.  4.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Sigmon  (D  '60)  to  Marion 
Rice  on  Sept.  8.  Residence:  New  York, 
N.   Y. 

Alvin  B.  Starnes,  Jr.,  to  Josephine 
Smith  on  Oct.  6.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.   C. 

Donald  M.  Ware  ME  to  Margot  Bau- 
mann  on  March  25.     Residence:    APO, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  George  C.  Beacham, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Beacham,  Arlington 
Heights,  111.,  on  Sept.  4.  Named  Michael 
John. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Diana  Baker  Freisem  (Mrs.  Robert) 
and  Mr.  Freisem,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  October.     Named  Ann  Louise. 

A  son  to  Joe  Grills  and  Mrs.  Grills, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Aug.  28.  Named  Doug- 
las Mark. 

Second  son  to  Mary  Ann  French 
Harmon  (Mrs.  Stuart)  and  Mr.  Har- 
mon, Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  on  May  5. 
Named  Randall  Harwood. 

A  son  to  Christopher  Johnston  and 
Mrs.  Johnston,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov. 
7.     Named  Christopher.  Jr. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Henry  E. 
Kistler,  Jr.  (MD  '61)  and  Mrs.  Kistler, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Aug.  24.  Named 
Henry  E.,  Jr. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Kay 
Tipton  Mackenzie  (Mrs.  Donald  H.) 
and  Mr.  MacKenzie.  Douglaston,  N.  Y., 
on  July  12,  1961.  Named  Laura  Harri- 
son. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
John  R.  McTammany  (MD  '61)  and 
Helen  Demarest  McTammany  BSN  '60, 
Beeville,  Texas,  on  Oct.  31.  Named 
Demi  Lynn. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1964 


Lawrence  J.  Alster  CE  is  working 
for  Ropp  and  Ropp,  structural  engineers 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  is  making 
his  home   in   Hollywood. 

Julia  M.  Bay  is  an  employment  inter- 
viewer for  the  Cabot  Corp..  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bill  Domhoff  has  received  his  PhD 
in  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  and  is  cur- 
rently an  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Los 
Angeles,   Calif. 


R.  Gene  Edmundson  of  Oxford,  N. 
C,  is  a  law  clerk. 

Gary  A.  Griffin  is  sales  manager  for 
Flash   Enterprises,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Donald  W.  Hood  is  terminal  manager 
for  Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Beverly  D.  Mann  is  field  director  for 
the  market  research  firm  of  N.  T. 
Fouriezos  and  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Robert  S.  Townsend  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Director 
of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Reynolds  & 
Shelnutt,  Wilmington.  Del.  He  and  his 
wife  reside  near  Hockessin,  Del. 
Married: 

Elizabeth  C.  Amend  to    Richard  D. 
Ashby  on  June  23.     Residence:      Rock- 
ville,  Md. 
Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Lawrence  J. 
Alster  CE  and  Mrs.  Alster,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  on  March  17.  Named  Pamela 
Kelly. 

A  son  to  Alden  (Bud)  W.  Dudley, 
Jr.,  and  Mary  Adams  Dudley  '59,  AM 
'61,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  10.  Named 
Alden  W.,  III. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lieut.  Paul  P. 
Fidler  and  Dorothy  Smith  Fidler  '59, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Sept.  13.  Named 
Paul  Perry,  Jr. 

Second  son  to  Margie  Applebee 
Ford  and  Thomas  H.  Ford,  Edenton, 
N.  C,  on  Feb.  2.  Named  Michael 
Withers. 

A  daughter  to  Elaine  Herndon  Fox 
and  Charles  W.  Fox  G,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  23.     Named  Lisa. 

A  son  to  Mary  (Molly)  Guyer 
Goodnow  (Mrs.  John  S.)  and  Mr. 
Goodnow,  Erie,  Pa.,  on  April  2.  Named 
John  Guyer. 

A  daughter  to  Carol  Herndon  Long- 
worth  and  Robert  M.  Longworth, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  2.  Named 
Margaret   Williams. 

Third  son  to  Carol  Ann  Roper  Mar- 
shall (Mrs.  Theodore  J.)  and  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  25. 
Named  Lawrence  Theodore. 


'59 


next  reunion:   1964 


Fernando  Cardoze,  who  received  the 
LLB  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  June,  is  now  in  Madrid,  Spain,  where 
he  is  taking  post-graduate  work  leading 
to  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

Jay  E.  Garvin,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  is  a  systems  analyst  for  Univac  divi- 
sion of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 

Leonard  G.  Logan,  Jr.  (LLB  '62),  a 
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member  of  the  Iowa  bar,  has  entered 
the  Navy  Law  Program  and  is  presently 
stationed  at  New  Port,  R.  I. 

Powell  S.  Smith  ME  of  Edinboro, 
Pa.,  is  in  Indonesia  on  a  two-year  assign- 
ment for  Standard  Oil  Company. 

William  Van  Hettinga  (AM  '61)  is 
working  for  the  PhD  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna. 
Married: 

Nancy  Ann  Keever  to  Milford  E. 
Andersen  on  Sept.  I.  Residence:  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Lucinda  T.  Lusby  to  Randall  Malin 
on  Oct.  27.  Residence:  New  York  City. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Jane  Day  Ed- 
wards BSN  and  Robert  Earl  Edwards 
'60,  University  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  28, 
1961.    Named  Donald  Tayloe. 

A  daughter  to  John  C.  Kruse  and 
Joyce  Sayler  Kruse  BSN  '61,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Sept.  2.  Named  Katherine 
Anne. 

Second  daughter  to  Musette  Dunn 
Steck  (Mrs.  Frederick  H.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Steck,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  19. 
Named  Lillian  Riddick. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  W.  Mac- 
beth Wagnon,  Jr.,  LLB  and  Nancy  Hix 
Wagnon  N  '62,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
Oct.   15.     Named  David  Louis. 


'60 


next  reunion:   1964 


Dalph  Adams  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Medical  College  in 
Augusta. 

Garrett  Power  (LLB  '62),  who 
passed  the  Maryland  bar  examinations, 
is  teaching  in  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  this  year. 

Richard  N.  Stabell  is  attending  law 
school  at  Stetson  University,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

E.  Dennis  Theriot  and  Lee  Day 
Theriot  live  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  he  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
physics  at  Yale  and  she  is  working  as 
a  research  laboratory  assistant  in  the 
radiology  department  of  Yale  Medical 
School. 
Married: 

Eleanor  W.  Cartwright  to  Jon 
Christopher  Crocker  on  Sept.  15. 
Residence:    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Worth  B.  Cotton,  Jr.,  ME  to  Norma 
Carolyn  Vaughn  on  Oct.  7.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Jacqueline  E.  Helin  to  James  E. 
Eagle  on  Sept.  15.  Residence:  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

Lt.  (jg)  George  H.  (Buddy)  King 
CE  to  Marilyn  Foulk  on  July  7.  Resi- 
dence:   Boston,  Mass. 


James  C.  Seabury,  Jr.,  MD  to  Sallie 
Sue  Hall  BSN  '61  on  Oct.  6.  Residence: 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Joan  Starr  to  Richard  C.  Lindop  on 
Aug.  4.     Residence:    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frederick   L.   Welther  to  Beverly 
Lynn  Heck  '61  on  June  2.     Residence: 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Floyd  A. 
(Bunny)  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell,  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  on  July  19.  Named  Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Marcia  Dun- 
ning Groome  and  H.  Houston  Groome, 
Jr.,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C,  on  Sept.  10. 
Named  Steven  Dunning. 

A  son  to  Donald  K.  Hanks  BD  and 
Barbara  Parrish  Hanks  BSN  '61,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  on  April  12.  Named  Kirk 
Evan. 

A  son  to  Pat  Moser  Kendall  (Mrs. 
W.  Thomas)  and  Mr.  Kendall,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  on  June  5.  Named  Scott 
Thomas. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  John  L. 
Opdyke  MD  and  Suzanne  Virginia 
Gorfain  Opdyke, 
Calif.,  on  Oct.  2. 
Louise. 

Second     daughter 
(Ted)    Royall.    Jr., 


Vandenberg     AFB, 
Named    Kathryn 


to    Theodore    S. 
and    Mrs.    Royall, 


D.  G.  MAY  GO. 


Painting  $  Papering  Contractor 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Office  Sj  Show  Rooms 


Morgan  &  Roney  Streets 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 

A.  G.  C. 

CAROLINA  BRANCH 


We  Have  Served  Duke  University,  Faculty,  and 
Alumni,  for  50  Years 
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Durham,   N.    C,    on   Nov.    8.      Named 
Jennifer  Jane. 


'61 


next  reunion:   1967 


James  D.  Hawfield,  Jr.  EE  is  in  the 
generator  engineering  section  of  the  aero- 
space division  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Vivian  D.  Redding  is  serving  in  the 
Editorial  Branch.  Division  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jennings  L.  Wagoner,  Jr.,  MAT  is 
an  instructor  in  education  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
where  he  and  his  wife  make  their  home. 

Katherine  E.  Yonkers  is  a  student  at 
Scripps    Institute    of    Oceanography,    La 
Jolla,  Calif. 
Married: 

Walter  K.  (Spider)  Blackwell  to 
Jewell  Geoghagan  in  January,  1962. 
Residence:    Miami,  Fla. 

Peggy  Sue  Campbell  to  Garry  O. 
Wilbor  on  Oct.  6.  Residence:  Dunnel- 
len,  N.  J. 

Lieut.  Robert  O.  Conoley  USMC  to 
Martha  Drummond  '62  on  June  30. 
Residence:    Jacksonville.  N.  C 

Charlotte  F.  Hamlin  to  G.  Chris- 
tian B.  Jacobsen  on  Oct.  14.  Residence: 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Lieut.  Robert  C.  Ktrkman  to  Fred- 
ericka  Munday  on  Aug.  11.  Residence: 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Sally  Ann  Scudder  MEd  to  Edward 
James  Hirsch  on  Sept.  2.  Residence: 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Jeanne  M.  Smith  to  Lt.  Allen  J.  Rose 
on  Sept.  22.     Residence:    Cade,  La. 

Kay  Elizabeth  Sprenkel  BSN  to 
Daniel  G.  Robinhold,  III  on  Sept.  1. 
Residence:    Baltimore,  Md. 

John  R.  Supple  to  Phyllis  Ann  Ihrig 
on  Aug.  25.    Residence:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliver  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  to  Ruby  L.  King 
on  June  3.  Residence:  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Born: 

A  son  to  S.  M.  Kale,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Kale,  Durham.  N.  C,  on  Sept.  18. 
Named  Stephen  Mark. 


'62 


next  reunion:  1967 


Maj.  Catherine  T.  Betz  MSN  is  an 
instructor  at  Brooke  General  Hospital, 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Eric  J.  Keller  is  a  technical  writer 
for  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Allegheny 
Ballistic  Laboratory,  Cumberland,   Md. 

Peter  T.  Lloyd  PhD  is  working  in  the 
economics  department  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Anthony  Mollish  MF  is  regeneration 


officer  for  Klamath  National  Forest,  U. 
S.  Forest  Service,  Happy  Camp,  Calif. 

James  H.  O'Kane  ME  is  a  graduate 
student  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

Harold  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  is  attending  law  school  at 
Wake  Forest  College. 

Betty  Gay  Shore  BSN  is  a  public 
health  nurse  for  the  Guilford  County 
Health  Department,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ens.  Francis  E.  Walker,  Jr.,  USNR 
is  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Class  members  in  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  include:  William  C. 
Arney,  Jr.,  chemistry,  Wake  Forest; 
Albert  Bowyer  CE,  civil  engineering, 
Rutgers;  Elender  G.  Dennis,  musicol- 
ogy,  Smith;  Carole  Drennen,  econom- 
ics. University  of  Virginia;  Alice  C.  El- 
more, botany,  University  of  Michigan; 
Thomas  C.  Endicott  II,  chemistry, 
Georgia  Tech;  Richard  W.  Fonda,  bot- 
any. University  of  Illinois;  Robert  B. 
Frey,  chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins;  Wen- 
dell V.  Hall,  dentistry,  Georgetown 
University;  Cavett  Hamilton,  Katha- 
rine Gibbs  Secretarial  School,  New  York 
City;  Wade  W.  Johnston,  psychology, 
Farleigh-Dickinson;  Sanford  V.  Levin- 
son,  government.  Harvard;  Albert  S. 
Miles,  theology,  St.  John  Vianney  Semi- 
nary; Paul  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  chemistry, 
Dartmouth;  John  S.  O'Neall.  physics, 
Florida  State  University;  Henry  E. 
Seiff  ME,  automotive  engineering, 
Chrysler  Institute;  Samuel  Sheung-Lok 
SO,  physics,  Florida  State  University; 
Sawn  L.  Stuart,  Russian,  Columbia 
University;  Carol  Ann  Wilson,  mathe- 
matics. Tulane;  and  Sallie  C.  Zimmer- 
man, rehabilitation  counseling.  Columbia 
University. 
Married: 

Jean  Elizabeth  Fell  to  Paul  R. 
Wohlford.  Jr..  on  Aug.  4.  Residence: 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kathryn  Jean  Garlock  to  John 
Wayne  Croft  on  Sept.  15.  Residence: 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Susan  C.  Mathews  to  Ens.  Charles 
Eugene  Routh  on  June  12.  Residence: 
FPO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Albert  D.  Sikkelee  BD  to  Carol 
Elizabeth  Meyers  on  Oct.  13.  Residence: 
Front   Royal,  Va. 

John  R.  Ttnnell  to  Virginia  H.  Nel- 
son on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Watertown, 
Mass. 

DEATHS 
Dr.  W.  Ghio  Suiter  '13  of  Weldon, 
N.  C,  a  past  president  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  holder  of  a  number  of 


county  and  state  medical  posts,  died  on 
Nov.  13  at  Duke  Hospital  following 
several  months  of  declining  health.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Louisburg  College,  Dr.  Suiter  had  served 
as  president  of  Atlantic  Coastline  Sur- 
geons Association,  was  president  of  the 
Halifax  County  Medical  Society,  and  in 
1952  was  named  "Outstanding  Halifax 
County  General  Practitioner."  In  addi- 
tion to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  one  of  them  being  Virginia 
Suiter  Gavin  (Mrs.  Wiley  E.)  '46  of 
Asheboro. 

Edward  M.  Carter  '14  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  died  on  Oct.  7.  His  widow  sur- 
vives. 

James  M.  Hardee  '24,  according  to  in- 
formation received  by  this  office,  died  on 
Sept.  29,  1961.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

Helen  Zimmerman  Mendenhall  '26, 
wife  of  John  W.  C.  Mendenhall  of  High 
Point,  N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  29. 

Sophie  Dehler  Griffitts  (Mrs. 
T.  H.  D.)  AM  '29  of  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  died  on  Sept.  24. 

James  P.  Deans,  Jr.,  '30  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  passed  away  in  September,  1961. 

Johnson  H.  Swaringen  '30  died  of  a 
heart  ailment  on  Dec.  30,  1961,  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Ina  Rankin  Trentham  AM  '30,  wife 
of  S.  Otis  Trentham  AM  '30  of  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.,  died  on  Aug.  8. 

Frederick  G.  Frick  '32  of  Hickory, 
N.  C,  passed  away  on  July  1,  1962. 

Samuel  I.  Margolin  MD  '34  of 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  died  on  Oct.  20,  of 
arteriosclerotic  heart  disease.  Mrs.  Mar- 
golin survives. 

Ann  Alphin  Timmins  (Mrs.  W.  W., 
Jr.)  '39  passed  away  on  Oct.  6.  A  resi- 
dent of  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  she  is  survived 
by  her  husband. 

Mary  Louise  Merritt  Whitlock  '45, 
wife  of  Dr.  Coleman  M.  Whitlock,  Jr., 
of  Brigham  City,  Utah,  was  killed  on 
Dec.  10  in  an  automobile  crash  in  her 
home  town.  Natives  of  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C,  the  Whitlocks  moved  to  Utah 
about  four  years  ago.  In  addition  to  her 
parents  and  husband,  survivors  include 
three  daughters. 

LETTERS  continued 

Maggs  gave  to  Duke  University  helped 
produce  generations  of  attorneys  who, 
however  busy  .  .  .  remembered  the  hon- 
ored role  of  the  profession  in  safeguard- 
ing and  developing  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  civilization. 

Let  us  not  forget  "Mr.  Maggs." 

Kelvyn  H.  Lawrence,  LLB  '61 
Riverside,  111. 
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We  are  members  by 
invitation  of  the 

National  Selected 
Morticians 

the  only  Durham  Funeral  Home 
accorded  this  honor 

Air  Conditioned  Chapel 
684-0247  1113  W.  Main  St. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  To 

Box  708-Phone  682-2121 


741/eGM 


of  continuous  service  to  Duke 
University  Faculty,  Adminis- 
tration and  Alumni. 

HIBBERD  Florist,  Inc. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Opposite  Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 


Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE    BOX   771,  DURHAM  .  N.  C. 


SCHEDULE 

Home  Games 

Jan. 

2 

Virginia 

Jan. 

5 

N.  C.  State 

Jan. 

12 

Clemson 

Jan. 

26 

West  Virginia 

Feb. 

16 

Wake  Forest 

Feb. 

23 

U.  N.  C. 

Duke 

Power  Company 

Electric  Service — 
Electric  Appliances — 
Street  Transportation 

Tel.  682-1151     Durham,  N.  C. 

BRAME 

SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 

J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Tickets  for  all  Basketball  games  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Duke  University  Athletic  Office. 
In  sending  money  order  or  check,  add  25c  to  each  order  to  cover  cost  of  insured  mail. 

All  tickets  will  be  reserved,  and  home  games  will  start  at  8:15  p.m. — unless  otherwise  announced. 

Prices :  Season  tickets  are  available  in  three  different  prices  according  to  location.  These  prices 
are  as  follows: 

Side  Court  $22.50 

Corner  Court  $16.50 

South  End  Adults  $11.00  each 

(family   plan  area)  Children  $5.50  each 

All  individual  game  tickets  are  priced  at  $2.50. 
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CommCnt  from  the  Editors: 


WHAT  DO  YOU  READ? 

The  pessimists  who  predicted  a  decade  ago  that 
the  publishing  business  in  this  country  was 
doomed  by  television  have  not  been  heard  from 
recently.  This  is  not  surprising  because  statistics 
show  that  the  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest  con- 
sumer of  printed  material.  Everything  from  newspapers 
to  books  and  magazines  have  increased  in  circulation. 
Paperbacks  have  caused  a  revolution  in  the  book  pub- 
lishing field.  Book-type  magazines  such  as  American 
Heritage  and  Horizon  are  doing  a  brisk  business  as  are 
the  "non-books"  of  Time  Inc. 

The  optimists  hail  these  signs  of  the  time  as  a  great 
advance  and  no  doubt  it  is.  We  can't  help  but  wonder, 
however,  if  it  is  as  great  an  advance  as  they  think  it  is. 
We  wonder,  for  example,  just  how  much  of  this  ava- 
lanche of  printed  matter  is  really  read.  Our  guess,  based 
on  personal  experience,  is  that  the  percentage  of  actual 
readership  is  pretty  small.  But  we  live  in  an  age  of 
commerce  and  apparently  it's  enough  that  the  products 
are  selling.  We  shouldn't  inquire  too  closely  into  what 
use  they  are.  Nevertheless,  we  can't  help  but  wish  that 
somebody  would  make  a  readership  survey  of  what 
people  don't  read.  Somehow,  that  strikes  us  as  being 
far  more  revealing. 

For  us,  however,  the  crucial  question  is  what  kind  of 
readership  does  this  magazine  have.  We  know  that  it 
goes  to  over  16,000  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  how  much  of  it  is  actually  read.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  but  our  hopes  are  high. 
There  are  two  things  going  for  us.  First  of  all  we  have  a 
very  select  audience  of  college  trained  people — the  most 
literate  audience  in  the  world.  And  second,  we  have  the 
natural  tie  of  the  alumnus  with  his  alma  mater.  With 
this  kind  of  support  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  be- 


come smug  and  complacent:  to  say  to  ourselves  that 
you  will  read  anything  we  send  you.  This,  of  course, 
just  isn't  true. 

Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  a  select  and  interested 
audience,  we  have  to  recognize  that  you  have  a  great 
many  demands  on  your  time.  If  we  are  going  to  pre- 
sume on  your  time  we  have  to  be  good  enough  to  de- 
serve the  attention  you  give  us.  We  also  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  steady  diet  of  treacle,  that  old  English  soothing  syrup. 

What  then  shall  we  give  you?  We  have  already  been 
admonished  (see  Letters)  to  get  rid  of  the  "boraxy 
stuff."  We  have  also  been  given  the  pretty  tall  order  of 
emulating  The  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine.  There  have 
been  other  comments  and  suggestions  too,  so  we  are  not 
lacking  in  advice.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  show  you 
what  we  can  do  and  we  are  hard  at  work  at  it. 

The  first  steps  have  already  been  taken  with  this  issue, 
and  we  hope  you  like  them.  Our  goal  is  to  achieve 
maximum  readership  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  and 
to  make  it  as  interesting  and  informative  as  possible.  In 
order  to  do  so  we  have  designed  a  new  format  for  the 
magazine.  Within  this  new  format  we  hope  to  empha- 
size feature  articles  of  interest  to  our  readers  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  continue  the  excellent  news  coverage  that 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  magazine.  As  time  goes  by 
we  will  be  making  other  changes  to  improve  the  maga- 
zine. This  will  be  a  continuing  and  never  ending  proc- 
ess. There  is  no  formula  for  making  a  good  magazine, 
if  there  were  we  might  very  well  be  out  of  a  job. 

As  we  go  along  we  will  have  to  rely  on  you  to  tell  us 
what  you  like  and  what  you  don't  like.  We  will  welcome 
your  suggestions  and  your  criticisms,  for  in  the  long  run 
it  is  you  who  will  decide  on  the  kind  of  magazine  you 
want.  But  we  have  no  crystal  ball  to  tell  us  what  you 
want,  so  we  leave  it  up  to  you.  No  doubt  we  will  make 
some  mistakes  as,  in  fact,  we  have  already  done  by 
misplacing  Roger  Marshall  and  then  finding  him  again. 
As  it  turned  out  he  was  none  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
we  do  hope  that  it  doesn't  happen  again.  H.  s. 
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Protectionist? 


Surely  the  use  of  traffic  signals  is  protectionism  in 
its  truest  sense.  But  without  such  regulation  we 
would  experience  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  ex- 
tensive personal  injury. 

So  it  is  with  foreign  trade.  Protectionism  is  not 
something  evil.  It  is  just  a  sensible  method  of  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  goods  into  an  orderly  pattern.  The 
regulations,  tariffs  or  quotas  every  country  places  on 
imports  constitute  a  system  of  traffic  signals.  With- 
out  such    signals,    chaos   would    inevitably    result — 


a    chaos    of    failing    business    and    unemployment. 

Protectionism  applies  not  only  to  American 
business,  but  to  American  jobs  and  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Thus,  the  administration 
of  our  foreign  trade  program  is  crucial  to  every 
U.  S.  citizen.  Without  realistic  control,  it  could 
become  the  most  costly  "give- 
away program"  in  our  nation's  /^j- 
history.  And  the  livelihood  of 
millions   hangs   in   the   balance. 
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Flavor !  Full  flavor  in  a  filter  cigarette. 

That's  why  Winston  is  America's  best-selling 

filter  cigarette.  Next  time,  smoke  Winston. 
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Among  the  Liggett  &  Myers  brands  there  is  a  quality  cigarette  to  satisfy 
every  taste . . .  filter,  non-filter  or  menthol.  The  uniform  high  quality  of 
these  fine  cigarettes  accounts  for  their  world-wide  popularity. 
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THE  COVER 

Third  year  law  student  Tom  Menaker  pre- 
sents the  case  for  the  plaintiff  in  an 
appellate  argument  in  the  new  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  moot  court  room. 
A  Duke  alumnus  from  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tom  is  a  member  of  the  moot 
court  team  which  represents  the  University 
in  national  competition.  Through  these  and 
other  activities  students  learn  to  become 
better    lawyers.      Photo    by    Thad    Sparks. 


INVESTOR 


Yesterday  this  school  teacher  bought  several  shares  of  GM  stock,  joining  a  family  of 
more  than  a  million  shareholders.  Like  most  GM  shareholders  she  is  not  a  large  investor. 
More  than  seventy-five  percent  hold  100  shares  or  less  and  over  eighty-five  percent  own 
200  or  less.  More  than  half  of  all  individual  owners  of  GM  stock  are  women. 

General  Motors  shareholders  have  more  than  an  investment  in  manufacturing  plants, 
technical  facilities  and  research  centers.  In  a  larger  sense,  they  have  made  an  investment 
in  people — more  than  six  hundred  thousand  of  them — their  training  and  talent,  their 
effort  and  imagination.  For  people  are  the  vital  ingredient  of  General  Motors — people 
who  build  and  sell  GM  products  of  today;  people  who  are  planning  GM  products  of 
tomorrow. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE 


.MAKING  BETTER 
THINGS  FOR  YOU 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

A  HEARTY  SECOND 

Having  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
Durham,  I  read  the  Duke  Alumni 
Register  almost  as  an  alumnus.  I  am 
moved  by  Mr.  Levitin's  letter  to  write 
my  hearty  second  to  his  views. 

My  own  alumni  magazine  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  has  the  happy 
effect  of  creating  more  pride  of  school 
within  the  alumnus  than  bis  actual 
school  experience  did.  The  Register  .  .  . 
often  makes  one  ashamed,  rarely  proud. 
It  "does  no  justice  to  Duke".  .  .  . 

I  look  forward  to  a  serious,  gentle- 
manly, scholarly  publication.  .  .  . 

Mrs.   Frederick   P.   Brooks,   Jr. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TEMPORARY   NEWSPAPER 

I  have  enjoyed  the  "D.A.R."  for  the 
past  nine  years  without  fail.  I  have 
looked  forward  with  zest  to  each  issue 
since  it  is  now  my  only  contact  with 
Duke  University. 

I  have  enjoyed  seeing  my  University 
colors  of  royal  blue  and  white  on  the 
cover  with  an  excellent  cover  shot  rem- 
iniscent of  my  happy  days  on  campus. 
As  I  have  progressed  through  each  is- 
sue, I  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Dukes'  "Scratch 
Pad";  "East  and  West"  with  the  ex- 
cellent etching  of  the  Women's  Audi- 
torium and  Duke  Chapel;  "Conspectus" 
giving  up-to-date  information  on  the 
progress  of  the  University  and  faculty 
of  which  I  am  so  proud. 

The  articles  have  been  top-caliber  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Levitin  of  the  Class  of  '56  that  the 
"D.A.R."  should  be  a  "Leviathan" 
among  the  egghead  publications  (pun 
intended!).  This  magazine  is  an  alumni 
magazine  concerned  with  people  now  at 
the  University  or  previously  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  now  representing  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  all  walks  of  life.  They  are 
your  20-Mule  Team! 

If  the  intent  of  an  alumni  magazine 
or  a  "Register,"  if  you  will,  is  to  publish 
doctoral  dissertations  then  so  be  it. 
However,  if  it  is  to  register  what  has 
progressed  with  the  University  and  its 
people  and  its  alumni,  then  let  it  spread 
the  word  about  Duke  University  and  its 
loyal  people  and  its  loyalty  fund. 

In   a  previous  letter  some  years  ago, 
I  stated  that  the  Duke  Alumni  Register 
was  one  of  the  best  slicks  I  read. 
After  the  let-down  I  received  in  the 


mail  today  with  Duke  in  black  banner 
type  (shades  of  the  ill-disposed  NY 
Daily  News'.),  and  the  dateline  and 
also  the  shock  headline  "Five  Minutes 
For  Life"  in  bright  red  ink.  I  figured 
this  was  another  temporary  newspaper 
replacement  for  the  duration  of  the 
newspaper  strike  or  a  TV  guide  with 
"The  Nurses"  on  the  cover  and  just  as 
sterile. 

Robert  B.  Horner  '54 
Malverne,  N.  Y. 

RATES  WITH  LHJ 

A  most  interesting  thing  just  hap- 
pened. I  received  the  Register  and  sat 
down  as  soon  as  possible  to  read  it.  as 
has  been  my  habit  for  some  years.  It 
shares  this  priority  on  my  time  with 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  At  any  rate.  I 
read  the  letter  to  the  Editors  complain- 
ing of  the  articles,  and  thought  to  my- 
self: I  shall  write  and  take  the  opposite 
view.  Then  I  read  through  to  the  end 
and  there  was  your  "Comment."  So 
here  is  mine. 

I  think  the  Register  is  a  fine  maga- 
zine in  all  respects.  My  whole  family 
reads  it  in  part  and  I  recommend  par- 
ticular articles  for  all  to  read — this  in- 
cludes my  10  and  12  year  old  girls. 

My  only  wish  is  that  you  would  in- 
clude more  "News  of  the  Alumni."  since 
this  is  the  only  way  we  have  of  ever 
hearing  about  many  we  knew  and  loved 
for  two  or  four  years  of  a  most  im- 
portant and  happy  time  in  our  lives. 
Especially  as  we  grow  "older"  we  ap- 
preciate this  section,  and  there  seems  to 
be  less  and  less  news  about  such  alumni 
in  each  issue.  I  have  wondered  if  it  was 
because  you  don't  receive  the  informa- 
tion. I'm  sure  you  don't  receive  it  in 
volume,  but  I  know  more  arrives  than  is 
printed,  because  from  time  to  time  my 
bits  of  information  have  not  made  the 
printed  page. 

But  I  do  think  you  are  doing  a  won- 
derful job,  and  I  consider  the  Register 
on  a  very  high  and  informative  plane. 
Of  course.  I  don't  receive  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Magazine. 

Jamie  Branch  Wright  (Mrs.  F.  Blair)  '47 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

OLD  FORMAT  BETTER 

I  have  the  January  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Register  and  I  do  not  like  it;  I 
much  prefer  the  old  format.  It  seems  a 
strange  coincidence  that  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  new  editor  from  Hopkins  we  have 
to  be  made  over  in  the  image  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

I  have  attended  Duke,  Georgia  Tech, 
Michigan    and    Carnegie   Tech    and    my 


children  have  attended  Johns  Hopkins, 
Cornell.  Notre  Dame  and  Duke,  and 
I  have  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
alumni  magazines  of  all  those  schools. 
The  "old"  Duke  format  compares  very 
well  with  all  of  them. 

What  I  want  is  an  alumni  magazine 
that  stimulates  the  old,  sentimental  ties 
I  have  to  Duke  University.  Take  a  hard 
look  at  the  Cornell  alumni  magazine 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  I  have 
seen.  They  spend  their  effort  on  nos- 
talgic contact  work.  If  I  am  searching 
for  intellectual  stimulation  it  will  not 
be  from  an  alumni  magazine  of  the 
Hopkins  type.  I  don't  want  an  alumni 
magazine   of  intellectual   type. 

George  B.  Johnson  '26 
Newport  News,  Va. 

"MAKE  MINE  BORAX" 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing fellow  alumnus  Jordan  S.  Levitin. 
Class  of  1956.  of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  but 
after  reading  his  letter  to  the  editors. 
I  would  be  glad  to  endorse  him  for 
transfer  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni 
Association  sight  unseen.  Then  and 
there  he  can  read  the  "very  fine  Johns 
Hopkins  Magazine"  to  his  mind's  con- 
tent without  being  bored  by  news  of 
classmates  and  News  of  the  Alumni. 

What  he  means  by  "too  much  empha- 
sis on  boraxy  stuff."  I  do  not  profess  to 
know.  Consulting  Mr.  Webster's  word 
book.  I  find  mention  of  this  chemical 
being  used  as  a  cleaning  agent  and  as 
an  antiseptic.  Under  these  terms,  the 
cover  of  the  January  issue  was  "boraxy" 
because  it  featured  a  clean,  antiseptic 
young  lady  who  is  identified  as  the  head 
nurse  of  the  Duke  Hospital's  recovery 
room. 

If  your  "first  step  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  Twenty  Mule  Team,"  let  Mr. 
Levitin  be  named  as  driver  of  the  team 
and  give  him  a  road  map  leading  to  the 
front  door  of  that  learned  place  of 
publications  in  Baltimore.  As  he  leaves, 
please  include  a  note  in  the  1956  Class 
Notes  of  the  Alumni  Gazette  so  his  old 
classmates  can  keep  track  of  him  in 
case  they're  interested. 

In  the  meantime,  make  mine  Borax 
and  don't  lose  Roger  Marshall  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  Rev.  Louis  H.  Fracher  '42 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

We  have  no  desire  to  "give  away"  any 
alumnus.  Our  primary  goal  is  to  pub- 
lish the  best  magazine  for  Duke,  not  any 
other  school — more  we  cannot  do,  less 
we  will  not  do.  Our  sincere  thanks  to 
all  who  wrote   us.     THE  editors. 
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DO  WE  DESERVE 
GOOD  SCHOOLS  ? 

by  William  H.  Cartwright 

Anti-intellectualism  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is  one  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps we  face  in  obtainifig  better  schools  and  educatio?ifor  the  childre}i  of  our  nation. 


Finding  fault  with  public  education  has  been  a 
common  activity  in  many  quarters  during  the 
past  decade.  Some  of  the  criticisms  have  been 
justifiable  and  some  have  not.  In  any  case,  the  gen- 
eral public  should  pay  more  attention  than  it  has  to  its 
own  shortcomings  in  matters  of  the  intellect  and  its 
own  attitudes  toward  the  public  school. 

The  failings  of  the  American  public  with  regard 
to  education  are  greater  than  those  of  its  servants  in 
the  public  schools.  Indeed,  most  of  the  failings  of  the 
schools  are  direct  or  indirect  results  of  failings  of  the 
public,  and  in  many  cases  teachers  and  administrators 
are  almost  helpless  to  do  better  in  the  face  of  the  public 
failure.  It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  public 
school  personnel  are  more  dedicated  to  better  educa- 
tion than  is  the  public  at  large;  that  they  work  longer 
hours  at  their  tasks  than  do  most  other  workers,  white- 
collar  or  blue.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  are  serious  anti- 
intellectual  tendencies  in  the  schools,  they  are  micro- 
scopic compared  to  the  anti-intellectual  tendencies  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  schools  that  is  not  more  wrong  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Schools  are  not  the  only  means  of  education  neces- 
sary to  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral  and  civic  sights 
of  our  people.  The  family  is  the  primary  institution  in 
this  matter.  Parents  are  the  first  and  most  important 
teachers.  Yet  the  typical  American  home  places  far 
more  emphasis  on  material  comfort  and  luxury  than  on 
matters  of  the  spirit  and  mind.  We  have  automobiles 
of  more  luxury  and  in  greater  number  proportionate  to 
our  population  than  any  other  people.  Likewise,  we 
have  more  radio  and  television  sets.  But  we  buy  fewer 
books  and  circulate  fewer  from  our  public  libraries  than 
do  several  European  countries.  If  children  are  to  gain 
the  habit  of  good  reading,  it  will  be  because  they  pick 
it  up  in  the  home,  because  it  seems  important  to  their 
elders.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  about  reading  habits 
of  which  we  are  more  certain  than  that  children  read 


what  is  available  and  convenient  for  them  to  read. 

The  church  is  an  educational  institution.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Master  is  clear.  But  churches,  like 
schools,  cannot  teach  people  who  will  not  learn,  nor 
children  whose  parents  do  not  make  evident  their  faith 
in  learning.  America  has  been  experiencing  a  kind  of 
revival  in  religion.  A  larger  proportion  of  our  citizenry 
holds  membership  in  some  church  than  ever  before. 
But  one  is  entitled  to  wonder  whether  the  revival  is  not 
largely  superficial  and  church  membership  too  often  a 
symbol  of  status.  The  other  day  I  was  struck  by  a 
table  which  showed  that,  relative  to  England,  more 
than  twice  the  proportion  of  our  population  holds 
church  membership,  but  less  than  half  of  this  propor- 
tion can  even  name  four  Gospels. 

Our  media  of  mass  communication  are  agencies 
of  education.  We  customarily  classify  our 
magazines  as  "popular"  or  "intellectual,"  as- 
suming a  dichotomy  between  the  two  terms.  The 
intellectual  journals  circulate  in  the  thousands,  while 
the  popular  magazines  circulate  in  the  millions.  The 
popular  magazines  often  carry  articles  of  intellectual 
import,  but  this  is  not  what  catches  the  eye  of  the 
youngster  who  thumbs  the  pages.  What  catches  the 
eye  is  the  glare  of  automobiles,  television,  radios,  de- 
odorants, lingerie,  alcohol  and  tobacco  which  testify  to 
his  elders'  worship  of  Mammon.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  most  of  our  newspapers.  They  carry  a  good 
editorial  page,  but  have  much  more  space  devoted  to 
amusements.  And  I  shudder  for  our  children  when  I 
read  the  motion  picture  page.  They  carry  good  news 
sections,  but  give  more  space  to  advertisements.  The 
typical  radio  blares  anti-intellectualism  through  banal 
commercials  and  what  passes  for  music  but  does  not 
elevate  the  spirit,  for  most  of  the  time  it  is  on  the  air. 
The  typical  television  is  only  slightly  better  in  this  re- 
gard, and  it  is  often  actually  worse. 


When  charged  with  sin  or  neglect  of  duty,  those  in 
charge  of  mass  media  shift  the  blame,  saying  that  they 
are  forced  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  This  de- 
fense is  only  acceptable  in  part.  But  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  acceptable  as  a  defense,  it  is  an  indictment  of  the 
American  public.  And  it  supports  the  central  theme  of 
this  paper  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  American 
schools  that  is  not  worse  with  America.  Further,  if 
those  who  manage  our  mass  media  of  education  really 
believe  that  public  pressure  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
lowering  standards,  they,  of  all  people,  should  recog- 
nize that  the  same  kinds  of  pressures  are  exerted  on 
those  who  manage  our  schools,  and  should  be  at  least 
cautious  in  their  criticism  of  what  school  people  do. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  public  pressures  for 
anti-intellectualism  in  the  schools.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  which  school  people  of  intellectual 
purpose  face,  and  in  dealing  with  it  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin.  Probably  the  obvious  place  is  with 
money.  One  great  trouble  with  America  is  that  too 
many  people  assume  that  government  initiative  and 
government  spending  are  usually  bad  for  our  citizens 
and  that  private  initiative  and  private  spending  are 
usually  good.  The  fact  is  that  we  give  inordinate  at- 
tention to  these  aspects  of  private  life.  And  we  devote 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  national  income  to  indi- 
vidual purpose  and  too  little  to  public  purpose.  We 
are  richer  when  our  city  improves  its  streets,  its  parks 
or  its  sewer  system.  We  are  richer  when  our  state 
improves  its  highways.  And  we  are  richer  when  our 
city  and  state  improve  the  public  schools.  As  a  great 
North  Carolinian,  Walter  Hines  Page,  said  two  genera- 
tions ago,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  quarrel  with  King 
George  turned  on  the  matter  of  taxes.  Our  fear  of 
taxes  for  our  own  good  has  cost  us  ever  since. 

Why,  after  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  salary,  are 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  still  paid  less  than  those  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  that  our 
people  are  poor.  They  spend  abundantly,  as  a  glance 
into  almost  any  house  or  garage  will  show.  It  is  that 
their  values  are  confused.  This,  too,  is  the  only  real 
explanation  for  the  inadequacy  of  most  of  our  libraries 
and  for  the  fact  that  our  teachers,  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators must  devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  their 
time  to  housekeeping  and  clerical  duties  which  do  not 
require  scholarship  or  pedagogical  skill,  but  which  keep 
teachers  with  scholarly  inclinations  from  doing  as  well 
as  they  otherwise  might. 

Why  do  our  school  children  have  to  sell  magazines 
to  provide  drinking  fountains  or  light  bulbs  to  provide 
music?  It  is  because  we  are  too  niggardly  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  for  such  items  and  thus,  through  our  own 
negligence,  force  children  to  devote  to  sales  campaigns 
time  which  should  be  given  over  to  intellectual  pursuits 
or  recreation. 


Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  two  other  public 
failures.  In  fact,  I  call  them  public  sins.  They  are  the 
exploitation  of  public  school  children  for  private  profit 
or  public  entertainment.  In  neither  of  these  is  the 
distinction  between  exploitation  on  the  part  of  private 
interests  and  stinginess  on  the  part  of  the  public  always 
clear.  The  common  practice  of  having  a  school  bank- 
ing program  for  individual  pupils,  I  am  sure,  has 
altruistic  rather  than  selfish  ends.  But  it  does  exploit 
children  and  teachers  at  the  expense  of  their  real  duties 
and  it  seldom  teaches  thrift.  The  too  common  practice 
of  having  report  card  envelopes  provided  by  a  private 
concern  which  prints  its  advertisement  on  the  envelope 
probably  represents  generosity  on  the  part  of  that 
concern,  but  it  also  represents  stinginess  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Whether  this  and  other  similar  practices 
represent  generosity  or  exploitation — or  both — they  are 
bad.  What  is  needed  for  public  education  should  be 
provided  by  the  public  through  the  taxing  process.  In 
a  wealthy  society  what  is  desirable  for  public  education 
should  be  provided  in  the  same  way,  or  it  should  not 
be  provided.  And  the  degree  of  desirability  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  not  the  ability  of  a  pressure  group 
to  get  its  way,  should  be  the  determining  factor  in  de- 
ciding whether  an  element  should  enter  the  school 
program. 

By  the  same  token,  I  view  with  great  concern  the 
practice  of  charging  admission  to  any  school 
activity.  A  charge  levied  for  either  the  students 
or  the  public  is  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  free  public 
schooling  and  equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
public  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  public 
schools  are  not  free,  that  for  many  students  and  parents 
the  hidden  expense  of  attending  public  schools  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  financial  hardship  to  those  who  meet 
it  or  psychological  hardship  to  those  who  do  not.  In 
some  cases  there  are  special  charges  even  for  taking 
certain  classes.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  North 
Carolina  State  Superintendent  come  out  strongly 
against  hidden  fees  for  school  children,  citing  a  Duke 
University  study  of  such  fees  in  North  Carolina  in  sup- 
port of  his  denunciation  of  them.  A  woman  recently 
told  one  of  my  friends  that  it  cost  her  family  as  much 
to  keep  her  younger  child  in  a  North  Carolina  junior 
high  school  as  it  did  to  keep  her  older  one  in  college. 
This  statement  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  if 
so,  it  serves  as  does  a  caricature  to  a  portrait,  bringing 
into  relief  genuine  features  which  the  portrait  does  not 
make  evident. 

But  I  would  go  farther  than  the  abolition  of  charges 
to  students.  I  would  abolish  charges  to  the  public  for 
school  entertainment.  Such  admission  charges  repre- 
sent exploitation  of  school  children  for  non-educational 
purposes  and  force  the  school  curriculum  out  of  educa- 


tional  balance.  If  almost  any  issue  of  the  daily  news- 
paper gives  more  attention  to  inter-scholastic  athletics 
than  the  whole  year's  issues  do  to  merit-scholarship 
winners,  that  fact  represents  a  distortion  of  public 
values,  and  one  to  which  the  school  is  forced  to  bend, 
even  though  it  does  not  yield.  The  typical  faculty  and 
student  body  give  far  less  attention  to  inter-scholastic 
athletics  than  do  the  downtown  quarterbacks.  Yet, 
they  often  give  too  much,  and  too  often  when  school- 
men get  together  their  conversation  runs  more  to  games 
and  tournaments  than  to  good  teaching  and  learning. 
In  our  money-minded  society,  no  action  would  serve 
better  to  bring  the  relative  importance  of  various  school 
activities  into  proper  balance  than  to  deny  them  inde- 
pendent budgets  and  to  require  that  they  all  justify 
their  educational  importance  by  competing  for  their 
shares  of  the  regular  school  budget  on  the  basis  of  that 
importance. 

A  community  which  demands  that  its  schools  re- 
gard as  their  duty  the  provision  of  community  enter- 
tainment through  functions  that  are  not  primarily  edu- 
cational has  little  reason  to  blame  those  schools  for  not 
performing  their  educational  function  well.  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood,  let  me  say  quickly  that  I  believe  that 
the  schools  should  provide  much  more  than  intellectual 
education.  The  idea  of  educating  the  child  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  maxim  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body" 
is  not  new.  At  least  since  the  time  of  Plato,  thoughtful 
educators  have  regarded  physical  education  and  music 
as  vital  parts  of  the  curriculum.  But  a  public  which 
will  permit  special  drives  for  funds  to  send  a  high-school 
team  to  a  post-season  game,  encourage  the  athletic  de- 
partment to  have  an  independent  non-tax-based  budg- 
et which  gives  a  favored  place  to  a  favored  few,  or 
demands  that  the  marching  band  be  released  from 
school  to  perform  at  non-school  functions,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  underpays  and  overworks  its  teachers  and 
refuses  to  provide  them  with  needed  materials  of  in- 
struction, probably  gets  more  return  from  those  teach- 
ers than  it  has  any  right  to  expect.  And  this  statement 
applies  to  many  American  school  publics. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  another  significant  fail- 
ing of  the  American  public  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation. This  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  good  teaching.  Much  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill  are  required  of  the  teacher  who 
does  well.  Yet  through  public  policy  we  allow  or  even 
encourage  all  sorts  of  poor  assignments  of  teachers  to 
duties.  Much  time  beyond  the  class  period  is  required 
for  teachers  to  do  the  reading  and  research  needed  to 
keep  up  with  their  subjects  and  students  and  to  do  the 
planning  and  the  checking  of  students'  work  without 
which  the  best  teacher  is  less  effective  than  he  otherwise 
might  be.     Most  teachers  with  whom  I  have  talked 


about  the  matter  have  expressed  the  feeling  that  nobody 
knows,  or  perhaps  even  cares,  whether  they  are  doing 
the  work  necessary  for  good  teaching.  And  nobody 
has  provided  the  time  it  requires.  They  feel  that  they 
are  judged  more  by  the  punctuality,  neatness,  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  routine  reports;  by  their  cooperation  in 
extra-curricular  and  extra-school  community  activities; 
and  by  their  docility  in  keeping  out  of  trouble  than  by 
their  success  in  teaching.  If  these  things  are  indeed 
true,  then  we,  the  public,  are  inviting  teachers  to  skimp 
on  the  vital  matters  and  to  emphasize  the  trivia.  But 
these  things  need  not  be  true  unless  the  public  wants 
them  so.  As  an  example  of  their  denial,  let  me  cite 
the  action  of  Durham  in  continuing  to  provide  lay  read- 
ers for  its  high-school  English  teachers.  That  takes  a 
little  money,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  pro- 
viding it.  But  they  must  not  get  over-proud  about  it. 
It  would  take  a  lot  of  money  to  do  the  job  as  it  should 
be  done,  and  it  would  be  worth  it.  James  B.  Conant, 
in  his  report  on  American  secondary  education,  said 
that  for  the  English  teacher  to  do  his  job  well,  he 
should  have  no  more  than  one  hundred  students.  I 
was  told  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago  that  within  the  few  years  after  that  report 
was  published,  Chicago  reduced  the  average  load  of  its 
English  teachers  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  students 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Chicago  has  about  the 
same  population  as  North  Carolina.  Chicago's  ac- 
complishment in  this  particular  matter  was  great,  and 
it  will  pay  off  in  better  educated  citizens.  To  carry  out 
such  an  action  as  this,  and  many  similar  to  it  are 
needed,  will  take  not  only  educational  leadership,  but 
public  understanding  and  support.  And,  as  I  have  tried 
to  say  in  many  ways,  adequate  public  understanding 
and  support  have  often  been  missing  in  the  history  of 
American  education. 

Of  course,  educational  leaders  must  be  out  in  front 
if  a  society  is  to  improve.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
America  that  its  educational  leaders  have  usually  been 
in  advance  of  the  American  public.  To  repeat  again, 
the  theme  of  these  remarks,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
American  schools  that  is  not  worse  with  America. 
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A  good  library  is  at  the  heart  of  any  educational  venture  and  the  new  law  library  at  Duke  is  one  of  the  country's  best. 
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LEARNING  THE  LAW 

"Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law,  nay  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason. 
.  .  .   The  law,  which  is  perfection  of  reason"  Sir  Edward  Coke 


The  study  of  law  is  an  important  part  of  our 
country's  heritage.  From  our  earliest  history 
it  has  been  a  deeply  ingrained  and  valuable 
trait.  Edmund  Burke  tried  to  explain  its  importance 
to  the  British  Parliament  in  1775  in  his  famous  con- 
ciliation speech  when  he  said  of  America: 

"In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so 
general  a  study.  .  .  .  This  study  renders  men  acute, 
inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  de- 
fence, full  of  resources.  .  .  .  They  augur  misgovern- 
ment  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny 
in  every  tainted  breeze." 

It  was  through  such  study  of  the  law  that  we  have 
been  able  to  evolve  our  democratic  system  based  on 
laws  rather  than  men.  This  attention  to  the  law,  though 
it  astounded  de  Tocqueville  and  amused  Mark  Twain, 
has  served  us  well.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
how  far  we  could  have  gotten  without  it. 

But  the  law  is  a  stern  and  demanding  mistress  and 
those  who  would  learn  her  secrets  must  study  long 
and  hard.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  busy  and 
complex  society  in  which  we  live  today.  The  legal 
education  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  go  very  far 
by  today's  standards.  The  world  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  need  not 
only  more  but  better  lawyers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  society. 

Study  of  the  law  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  history 
of  Duke  University.  As  early  as  1850,  law  was  taught 
as  a  part  of  cultural  education.  In  1868  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law  of  Trinity  College  was  established.  This 
department  continued  until  1904  when  the  School  of 
Law  was  founded  by  an  endowment  from  James  B.  and 
Benjamin  N.  Duke.  The  establishment  of  this  school 
set  a  new  standard  in  southern  legal  education  by  re- 
quiring students  to  have  two  years  of  college  before 
admission.     The  school  pioneered  in  the  use  of  the 


case  method  as  a  basis  of  instruction — also  a  first  in 
this  area. 

The  modern  Duke  University  School  of  Law  is  a 
young  school,  however,  dating  from  1930  when  it  first 
occupied  its  new  quarters  on  west  campus.  At  this 
time  the  curriculum  was  reorganized  and  broadened 
and  the  faculty  greatly  increased.  The  purpose  and 
guiding  principle  was  to  create  a  progressive  law  school 
with  a  national  scope  and  character.  The  emphasis 
has  always  been  on  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

The  photographs  on  these  pages  show  the  School  of 
Law  as  it  makes  another  leap  forward.  Just  last  fall 
the  new  law  school  building  was  opened  for  use.  It  is 
a  spacious  and  gleaming  structure  that  incorporates  the 
very  latest  facilities  for  the  study  of  law.  The  library 
is  large  and  airy  with  ample  seating  space  for  all  stu- 
dents. The  classrooms  are  bright  and  roomy.  The 
moot  court  room  is  modern  and  well  appointed.  There 
are  lounge  areas  for  students  and  ample  offices  for 
faculty  members.  The  World  Rule  of  Law  Center  is 
also  housed  in  the  new  building. 

Because  Duke  is  a  national  law  school  with  a 
nation-wide  reputation,  its  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  All  are  of  the  highest  caliber.  For 
example,  this  year's  entering  class  of  one  hundred 
averaged  in  the  90th  percentile  on  the  Law  School 
Aptitude  Test.  During  their  three  year  course  they 
are  given  rigorous  analytical  training  which  is  the 
essential  base  for  a  successful  career  in  law.  Through 
the  placement  service,  graduates  obtain  positions  in 
law  firms  and  government  offices  all  over  the  country. 

Learning  the  law  is  a  lifelong  occupation.  A  good 
legal  education  is  just  the  first  step,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  step.  For  this  reason  Duke  stresses  the 
analytical  approach.  As  Assistant  Dean  John  D. 
Johnston,  Jr.  says,  "Our  primary  job  is  to  develop 
people  who  think  like  lawyers." 


In   Professor  Hodge   O'Neal's   seminar   in   Corporate 
Planning  and  Drafting  advanced  students  tackle  hy- 


pothetical corporate   problems    {many   are   based  on 
actual  cases)  and  present  their  analyses  to  the  class. 
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Third  year  student  Emerson  Wall  of  the  moot  court 
team   conducts  an  appellate  argument   before   faculty 
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judges  Hodge  O'Neal,  J.  Francis  Pascal  and  Lawrence 
Wallace  as  his  teammate,  Tom  Menaker  awaits  his  turn. 
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It  takes  lots  of  study  to  learn  the  law,  but  it  also  takes  lots  of  corridor  conversation  with  fellow  students  and  teachers. 


Mid-Campaign  Progress  Report 


July  I,  1962,  to  January  1, 1963 
Sixteenth  Annual  Loyalty  Fund 


The  Gools 

$525,000.00 
1 4,000  donors 


Progress  to  Jan.  1 

$332,442.58 
7,033  donors 


Balance  Needed 

$192,557.42 
6,967  donors 


The  1962-63  Loyalty  Fund  follows  a  year  in  which  all  records  for 
increased  Annual  Giving  were  broken.  When,  in  an  outstanding  effort, 
a  special  "Giant  Step"  campaign  lifted  the  Fund  past  the  half-million 
dollar  mark  to  a  new  and  needed  level. 

This  year  alumni  and  friends  are  striving  to  move  forward  from  last 
year's  record  level  to  give  Duke,  and  each  of  its  schools  and  colleges, 
the  annual  unrestricted  funds  that  are  vital  to  the  quality  of  its  educa- 
tional programs. 

So  far  the  1962-63  Fund  has  pretty  well  kept  pace  with  the  record 
shattering  performance  of  last  year.  As  the  first  half  of  the  year  ended, 
and  figures  compared,  there  were  just  79  fewer  contributors  and  $905.97 
less  in  amount  than  last  year.  This  slight  decrease  is  not  cause  for 
undue  concern.  It  can,  at  least  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
some  phases  of  the  Fund,  such  as  the  City  of  Durham  program  and 
some  of  the  Class  Agents'  mailings,  are  pursuing  a  comparatively  later 
timetable.  But  it  is  also  an  indication  that  the  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  alumni  and  friends  everywhere  is  going  to  be  needed  during 
the  spring  campaigns,  in  areas  and  among  classes.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  increased  goal  for  the  year  and  the  pressing  need  to 
meet  it. 

Robert  H.  Pinnix  '24  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee 
again  launched  the  campaign  with  a  special  appeal  for  gifts  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  goal.  Its  work  during  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign  was  a  major  factor  in  the  success  achieved  thus  far. 

This  report  contains  the  mid-year  records  of  all  undergraduate 
classes,  the  classes  of  the  professional  schools  and  the  Graduate  School 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  the  areas,  with  chairmen  and 
quotas,  in  which  personal  solicitation  campaigns  will  be  conducted 
during  March. 


Special  Report  of  Pace-Setting  Classes 

UNDERGRADUATE 


Number  of 
Donors 

1957 230 

1949 218 

1950 211 

1954 203 

1958 200 

1950 124 

1957 115 

1949 105 

1949 25 

1962 24 

1950 22 

1954 85 

1957 82 

1949 80 

1958 22 

1959 19 

1961 19 

1952 18 

1954 18 

1961 16 

1950 20 

1961 16 

1947.. 15 

1951 15 

1947 34 

1944S 32 

1954 31 

Education 78 

English 52 

History 36 


Percentage  of 
Participation 

HCC 29.1% 

1917.:. .28.9 

1916 28.1 

1957 24.2 

1921 23.9 


Amount  Given 

HCC _...$  12,558.42 

1935 8,194.75 

1934 7,992.25 

1937 5,704.80 

1936 5,387.00 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

1 954 76.4  %  1 934 $7, 1 60.50 

1950 ...22.5  1937 5,008.80 

1957 22.3  1935 4,258.75 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

1 933 66.7  %  1 935 $3, 1 90.00 

1935 31.6  1948 845.00 

1962 28.9  1950 740.00 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

1 957 29. 1  %  1 954 $  1 ,669.75 

1954 27.1  1945 :....   1,360.00 

1949 25.4  1949 1,334.00 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

1 960 38.6%  1 947 $402.50 

1936 37.5  1936 275.50 

1956 37.5  1948 178.50 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1931 48.0%  1954 $  408.00 

1944 42.8  1931 347.00 

1937 41.6  1961 254.50 

LAW  SCHOOL 

1921-24 43.5%         1941 $3,970.00 

Pre-1921 42.4  Pre-1921 1,870.66 

1934 40.0  1921-24 1,542.50 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

1 947 „ 53.0%         1 941 $2,865.00 

1951 53.0  1950 2,312.50 

1944S 43.0  1944S 1,935.00 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Botany 22.0%  Education $1,233.00 

Economics 18.0  History 1,121.00 

Religion 17.0  Chemistry 689.50 


Average  Gift 

1918 $176.35 

HCC 135.54 

1925 105.62 

1914 99.09 

1920..... 94.23 


1934 $149.17 

1935 117.32 

1928 114.60 


1936 $142.50 

1940 71.66 

1935 53.17 


1931 $32.10 

1940 29.41 

1927 26.60 


1936 $45.91 

1935 35.50 

1947 33.54 


1941 $30.62 

1934 29.58 

1931 28.91 


1941 $305.38 

1921-24 154.25 

Pre-1921 133.62 


1941 $150.79 

1933 120.00 

1934 115.39 


History..... $31.14 

Economics 27.28 

Philosophy  & 
Sociology 25.71 


NON-ALUMNI  GIFTS 

Category 

Chairman 

Amount 

No. 

Av. 

Durham 

Donnie  A.  Sorrel 

$17,475.00 

55 

$    317.73 

Parents 

Henry  E.  Rauch 

$26,611.00 

585 

5.40 

Industry 

8,223.00 

13 

632.53 

Foundations 

8,100.00 

3 

2,700.00 

Non-Alumni  Individuals 

15,709.03 

23 

683.00 

Here  are  the  Areas 


Their  Chairmen 


and  Their  Goals 


Gifts  to  the  Loyalty  Fund,  ever  since  the  program 
was  begun  in  1947,  have  come  to  the  University  through 
two  major  channels.  These  are  classes  (or  Graduate 
School  departments)  and  organized  areas. 

A  gift  made  by  an  individual  alumnus  is  credited 
both  to  his  class  (or  classes,  if  he  attended  more  than 
one  division  of  Duke)  and  his  area. 

Goals  for  the  areas  are  for  the  whole  Fund  year  and 
not  the  amounts  to  be  raised  just  during  the  area  cam- 
paign itself.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying  area  tables,  the 
donors  and  amounts  to  be  sought  within  each  area  are 
the  differences  between  quotas  and  numbers  to  date. 

The  area  campaigns  each  year  determine  the  final 


success  of  the  Loyalty  Fund,  and  this  year  they  will  be 
more  important  than  ever  before.  There  will  be 
hundreds  of  Duke's  alumni  and  friends  working  to  con- 
tact their  Duke  colleagues  to  obtain  the  support  needed 
to  meet  the  1962-63  goals.  They  will  be  performing  an 
exceptional  service  for  Duke  University  and  for  privately 
supported  higher  education. 

Alumni  and  friends  upon  whom  they  will  call  are 
urged  to  give  their  requests  considerate  attention,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  way 
in  which  they  want  to  share  in  this  most  significant 
annual  program. 


Area  and  Chairman 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  (A-L)  Robert  C.  Hudson  L'59 
Birmingham  (M-Z)  W.  M.  Wagnon,  Jr.  L'59 
Mobile,  Thomas  E.  Perry  '54 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock,  Window  Drummond  II  L'57 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley,  Charles  S.  McCoy  R'46 

Los  Angeles 

Pasadena,  Mary  McCarthy  Houses!  '47 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco,  Kathleen  Thomas  '57 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford,  W.  Hartford,  Ralph  M.  Swen- 

aon,  Jr.  '42 
Meriden,  Frances  Holloway  Wynne  '54 

DELAWARE 

Newark,  S.  &  W.  Wilmington,  Joyce  Peck 

Tewksbury  N'57,  John  H.  Tewksbury 

'56 
N.  &  E.  Wilmington,  A.  Bay  Bottoms  '56 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

(Men  A-L)  Barry  K.  Blechman  '58 


Quota 
Donors 


37 
33 
16 


20 


21 
40 
20 
26 
38 


25 
15 


36 
36 


66 


Donors 
to  date 


8 

11 

2 


7 
22 
13 

5 
15 


11 
1 


17 
17 


28 


Amount 
Quota 


290 
300 
160 


450 


800 
875 
400 
325 
325 


355 
150 


1,500 
790 


7,200 


Amount 
to  date 


94 

175 

75 


240.00 


480 
606 
227 

26 
256 


165 
10 


1,275. 
290. 


2,505.501 


Area  and  Chairman 


(Men  M-Z)  Melvin  D.  Small  M'59 
(Women)  Marie  Quinn  '49 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater,  Robert  B.  Gibson  '50 

Coral  Cables,  Edward  N.  Moylan  '48 

Daytona  Beach,  Richard  P.  Holleman  '60 

Fort  Lauderdale 

Fort  Myers,  Leslie  T.  Ahrenholz  '51 

Gainesville,  E.  Grant  Marlow  F'50 

Jacksonville 

(A-L)  Ervin  Jackson,  Jr.  '49 
(M-Z)  Marilyn  Stivers  Montgomery 
'49,  John  D.  Montgomery  '50 

Lakeland,  Becky  Watson  Bronson  '47 

Miami 

(Men  A-N)  Howard  E.  Barwick  '52 
(Men  O-Z)  George  E.  Orr  '50  L'51 
(Women)  Virginia  Woolley  Wood  '55 

Orlando,  Winter  Park,  Madge  Slaughter 
Vaughan  '50,  Earl  J.  Vaughan  '49 

Palm  Beach,  Harrison  K.  Chauncey,  Jr. 
L'59 

Pensacola,  John  P.  Siason  '50 

St.  Petersburg,  Robert  L.  Allen,  Jr.  '47 

Tallahassee,  Sally  Stanback  Carey  '54, 
John  J.  Carey  '53,  R'56 

Tampa 

Donald  W.  Gould  '53 

(Medical)  Richard  C.  Connar  M'44 


Quota 
Donors 

Donors 
to  date 

Amount 
Quota 

Amount 
to  date 

55 

81 

27 
27 

2,880 
900 

2,217.00 
395.00 

17 
43 
25 
42 
12 
88 

6 
17 

5 
10 

6 
30 

1,000 

535 

1,100 

1,000 

300 

750 

850.00 
164.00 
730.00 
687.00 
200.00 
293.00 

53 

37 

1,800 

1,511.00 

40 

41 

21 
11 

750 
690 

595.00 
410.00 

30 
25 
62 

13 
15 
28 

475 
475 
700 

268.00 
252.00 
448.00 

50 

16 

1,100 

521.00 

34 
37 
55 

8 
11 
24 

900 
520 
900 

240.00 
135.50 
648.00 

27 

14 

500 

373.00 

52 
14 

18 
11 

575 

650  1 

280.00 
595.00 

Area  and  Chairman 


GEORGIA 

Athens 

Atlanta 

(Men  A-H)  Laurence  0.  Howard,  Jr.  '61 
(Men  J-Z)  William  R.  Patterson  L'50 
(Women  A-L) 

(Women  M-Z)  Connie  Wilson  Paris  '57 
(Medical)  Richard  E.  Boger  '43  M'45 

Augusta 

Columbus,  Frances  Gibson  Taylor  '40 

Decatur,  Eugene  H.  Brooks,  Jr.  '57 

Macon,  Jack  K.  Lasseter  '52 

Savannah,  Nina  Arnold  Zipperer  '50 

ILLINOIS 

Arlington  Hgts.,  Palatine,  Barrington, 
George  C.  Beacham,  Jr.  '57 

Chicago 

(Men)  Peter  C.  Burkholder  '55 
(Women)  Maralyn  Winter  '60 

Evanston,  E.  Arthur  Palumbo  '49 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis,  William  A.  Krout  '50 

South  Bend,  Mary  Bell  Trainor  '38 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland,  G.  Douglas  Richardson  '36 
Lexington,  Patricia  McNamee  Harris  '51 
Louisville,  Mary  Lee  Ashcraft  Speckman 

'48 
Paducah,  Clyde  F.  Boyles  '34 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.  E'48 

New  Orleans,  Betty  Woodward  McHale 

'51 
Shreveport,  Frederick  P.  Welch  '50 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

(Men  A-J)  Charles  A.  Gomer  '42 
(Men  K-Z)  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman  '47 
(Women)  Dorothy  Tinnin  Gochnauer 
'49 
Bethesda,  Clarence  W.  Gosnell,  Jr.  '51 
Chevy  Chase,  Anderson  A.  Murphey,  Jr.  '30 
Bagerstown,  Alfred  B.  Tallman,  Jr.  '48 
Hyattsville,  Ballard  E.  Troy,  Jr.  '57 
Silver  Spring,  Ann  Walker  Hathorn  '45, 

Guy  B.  Hathorn  G'50 
Towson,  George  Pavloff  E'52 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Cambridge,  William  W.  Alexander, 
Jr.  '60 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Constance  Castle  Plice  '52 
Birmingham,  Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47 
Detroit,  Edward  L.  Henderson  '40 
Grand  Rapids,  Alma  Ranson  Ryan  '37 
Grosse  Pointe,  E.  B.  Brogan  '44 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,  Jack  L.  Overman  '46 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  Independence,  E.  Bertram 
Berkley  '48 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha,  Malcolm  D.  Young  L'48 


Quota 
Donors 

Donors 
to  date 

Amount 
Quota 

Amount 
to  date 

15 

10 

265 

210.00 

57 
55 
60 
32 
21 
22 
25 
48 
44 
40 

17 

'29 

24 

10 

9 

8 

12 

16 

12 

10 

1,800 
3,700 
525 
300 
1,290 
425 
750 
590 
585 
625 

654.00 
1,439.48 
271.00 
105.50 
1,129.00 
244.00 
615.00 
232.00 
200.00 
525.00 

17 

5 

425 

80.00 

41 
16 
36 

10 

4 

17 

350 
150 
650 

186.50 

40.50 

425.00 

30 
14 

18 
2 

425 
250 

207.50 
35.00 

11 
34 

4 
11 

1,070 
850 

942.00 
580.00 

58 
9 

14 
4 

750 
750 

356.00 
665.00 

20 

11 

1,000 

252.00 

57 
15 

22 

4 

850 
275 

443.00 
70.00 

41 
61 

22 
40 

1,200 
2,600 

947.00 
2,487.14 

44 
55 
37 
26 
16 

12 

28 

16 

6 

6 

375 
1,375 
750 
250 
275 

137.00 

443.00 
592.00 
112.00 
115.00 

50 
37 

14 
19 

675 
625 

358.20 
222.50 

60 

23 

1,000 

417.00 

30 
35 
25 
20 
20 

7 
10 
10 

4  . 

5 

250 
950 

1,000 
400 

1,400 

73.00 

710.00 

575.00 

115.00 

1,160.00 

29 

5 

385 

40.00 

25 

8 

575 

190.00 

19 

2 

185 

40.00 

Area  and  Chairman 


NEW  JERSEY 

Camden,  Levittown 

Chatham,  Madison,  Pat  Rose  Korbell  '52 

Haddonfield,  John  S.  Steel  '50 

Maplewood,  Irvington,  Short  Hills 

Mcntclair,  Ann  Padgett  Low  '56 

New  Brunswick,  Frederick  C.  Schneider 

III  L'62 
Orange,  Donald  Kempler  '57 
Plainfield,  N.  Plainfield 
Princeton,  Princeton  Junction 
Ridgewood,  Glen  Rock,  Jules  L.  Devigne  '61 
Westfield,  Janice  Cook  Sanborn  '42 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton,  Bearl  A.  Yeager,  Jr.  '49 
Brooklyn,  Alan  L.  Kaganov  E'60 
Buffalo,  Robert  M.  Walker  L'61 
Forest  Hills,  Flushing,  Thomas  W.  Grant 

III '58 
Garden  City 
Great  Neck,  Manhasset,  Polly  Warner 

Dowling  '40 
Huntington,  Port  Washington,  David  H. 

Polinger  '49 
Jamaica,  Queens  Village 
Mount  Vernon,  Joan  E.  Synnott  '50 
New  York 

(Men  '97-'39)  Joseph  S.  Schieferly, 
Jr. '35 

(Men  *40-'49)  Arthur  Polier  '49 
Joseph  S.  Cooper  '50 

(Men  '50-'62)  James  W.  Harbison  '56 

(Women  '07-'50)  Nancy  Hanks  '49 

(Women  '51-'62)  Pat  Collins  Droste  '54 
Rochester,  Charles  W.  Treat  E'51 
Scarsdale,  Edwin  B.  Schneider  '55 
Schenectady,  Ray  M.  Dunaiski  '46 
Suffolk  County,  Robert  L.  Schwarz  '54 
Syracuse,  Albert  Y.  Kemp  '42 
White  Plains 

OHIO 

Cincinnati,  Douglas  G.  Montgomery  '53 

Cleveland,  East,  Scott  R.  York  '51 

Cleveland,  West 

Columbus,  John  A.  Carnahan  L'55 

Dayton,  Edwin  E.  Boshinski  '51 

Shaker  Heights,  Vern  A.  Ketcham  '46 

Toledo,  Judith  Meyer  Ashley  '55 

Youngstown,  Caroline  Reams  Miller  '49 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Attentown,  Patricia  Needham  Laxar  '48 

Bethlehem,  Benjamin  C.  Boylston  '54 

Bryn  Mawr,  Frederic  James,  Jr.  '54 

Havertown,  Warren  H.  Pope  '42 

Lancaster,  Allan  W.  Groff  '49 

Philadelphia 

(A-L)  Gordon  W.  Gerber  '43 
(M-Z)  Robert  W.  Stubbs  '53 
Pittsburgh,  Bruce  F.  Baehr  '52 
Wayne,  Radnor,  Wade  H.  Eldridge  '41 
York,  Ervin  V.  Kohler  '43 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken,  N.  Augusta,  Russell  C.  Coble,  Jr. 

Anderson 

Charleston,  M.  S.  Lewis  '18 

Columbia 

(Men)  James  W.  Harris  '30 
(Women)  LeDare  Hurst  Thompson 

Greenville,  Barbara  White-Spunner  Poteat 
*50,  Thomas  L.  Poteat  '47  L'50 

Rock  Hill,  Robert  L.  McFadden  L'54 

Spartanburg,  Harvey  S.  Gold  G'58 

Sumter,  Thomas  Dabbs  '50 


'50 


57 


Quota 

Donors 

Amount 

Amount  > 

Donors 

to  date 

Quota 

to  date 

10 

3 

200 

105.00 

32 

10 

450 

261.69 

21 

4 

350 

165.00 

31 

13 

1,000 

687.00 

32 

14 

575 

250.00 

13 

5 

425 

205.00 

25 

13 

2,100 

1,832.00 

20 

4 

600 

335.00 

21 

7 

875 

185.0ft 

25 

15 

750 

305.00 

25 

1 

475 

50.00 

21 

6 

465 

95.00 

27 

7 

550 

195.00 

33 

11 

500 

235.50 

17 

6 

250 

77.50 

20 

6 

415 

165.00 

10 

6 

750 

545.00 

37 

5 

1,000 

190.00 

12 

6 

125 

38.00 

25 

8 

450 

190.50 

46 

26 

7,500 

6,611.25 

43 

14 

1,400 

681.40 

89 

29 

1,290 

538.2a 

50 

16 

900 

490.50 

72 

39 

900 

452.00 

35 

14 

560 

217.00 

16 

9 

560 

311.50 

13 

1 

425 

15.00 

17 

5 

275 

100.00 

25 

12 

450 

235.50 

20 

6 

1,285 

1,035.00 

75 

38 

1,360 

782.00 

30 

12 

325 

98.00 

48 

8 

975 

532.00 

55 

28 

865 

366.00 

38 

13 

750 

375.00 

35 

16 

720 

274.00 

26 

8 

650 

385.00 

17 

6 

450 

153.00 

15 

1 

225 

25.00 

30 

6 

1,900 

773.00 

39 

19 

950 

515.00 

11 

2 

350 

105.00 

21 

8 

1,400 

1,290.00 

51 

21 

1,700 

1,410.00 

38 

10    . 

750 

308.00 

84 

37 

1,600 

1,061.00 

21 

6 

350 

30.00 

29 

— 

400 

— 

21 

8 

220 

110.00 

17 

2 

225 

97.00 

48 

21 

595 

345.00 

59 

30 

1,800 

1,148.00 

30 

14 

745 

503.50 

52 

46 

2,100 

1,969.00 

22 

7 

630 

187.00 

45 

13 

750 

395.00 

10 

1       2 

120 

20.00 

Area  and  Chairman 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Paul  R.  Leitner  '50 

Johnson  City,  Donald  R.  Beeson,  Jr.  E'42 

Kingsport,  Arthur  D.  Roper,  Jr.  E'42 

Knoxville,  Marvin  V.  Miller  E'50 

Memphis,  Sam  P.  Patterson  '51 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Dallas,  Raymond  R.  Trollinger,  Jr.  '54 

Fort  Worth 

Houston,  Diana  Risien  Davant  '58 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria,  Hunter  B.  Hadley  '54 

Arlington 

(Men)  William  A.  Bader  '57 
'    (Women)  Janice  Medley  Sherman  '60 
Charlottesville,  Jane  Sale  Henley  '59 
Danville,  Alvin  H.  Newman  '45 
Falls  Church,  Frank  A.  Bevacqua  '29 
Hampton,  Colin  M.  Go  van  '52 
Lynchburg,  Franklin  B.  Brown  '48 
Martinsville,  Ivey  Courtney  Stone  '41 
Newport  News,  Sue  Edgerton  Boles  '57 
Norfolk 

(Men)  J.  Edward  Gatling  '49 
(Women)  Sarah  Williams  Levy  '37 
Petersburg,  Philemon  M.  Allen,  Jr.  '52 
Portsmouth,  P.  Edward  Heath,  Jr.  E'58 
Richmond 

(Men  A-K)  Frank  Abemathy,  Jr. 

'56  L'59 
(Men  L-Z)  Kenneth  F.  Palmer  '51 
(Women)  Carolyn  Stiles  Livengood  '41 
Roanoke,  Kenneth  M.  Taylor  '51, 1/54 
Virginia  Beach,  Edmond  H.  Johnson,  Jr.  '54 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Bettevue,  Ann  Milford  Eckard  '53 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston,  John  W.  Mitchell  E'47 

Huntington,  W.  C.  John  '40 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Albemarle 

Asheboro,  William  F.  Van  Hoy,  Jr.  R'50 

AsheviUe  (A-L)  James  B.  Richmond  '53 

Asheville  (M-Z)  Nancy  Stephenson  Null 

,\   N'48 

Belmont,  Harley  B.  Gaston  '52  L'56 

Brevard,  F.  S.  Best  '30 

JBurlington,  Paul  W.  Stephana  '50 

Chapel  Hill  (k-J) 

Chapel  Hill  (K-Z) 

Charlotte 
■  (Men  A-C)  John  C.  Edens  '50 
(Men  D-G)  George  M.  Fesperman  '54 
(Men  H-L)  James  L.  Highsmith  E'41 
S   (Men  M-R)  James  W.  Redmond  '58 

(Men  S-Z)  Robert  M.  Barker  '56 
'    (Women  A-G)  Nell  Bailey  Criswell  '49 
(Women  H-O)  Pat  Cohoon  Lamb  '52 
(Women  P-Z)  Marion  Blanton  Gibson 
'55 

Clinton,  James  Earl  Vann  '53 

Concord,  Sandra  Jean  Motley  '59 

Durham 

'    (Men  '97-'25)  Irving  E.  Allen  '17 
(Men  '26-'30)  Jack  B.  Cliff  '28 
(Men  '31-'37)  James  B.  Coble  '29 
(Men  '38-'46)  Harry  J.  Stone  '38 


Quota 
Donors 


52 

22 
28 
34 
68 
54 


52 
19 
62 


60 

66 
52 
45 
36 
47 
25 
16 
17 
35 

45 
34 
17 
23 


63 
43 
78 
55 
23 


30 


55 
15 


23 


42 
32 
44 

40 
15 
15 
80 
35 
43 

63 
37 
45 
59 
50 
62 
61 

64 
14 
35 

61 
49 
60 
54 


Donors  Amount 
to  date    Quota 


18 

5 

8 

8 

28 

26 


44 

3 

27 


36 

20 
18 
16 
12 
17 

9 
10 

8 


19 

13 

5 

7 


28 
21 
27 
14 
10 


29 
2 


7 
10 
17 

13 

7 

4 

41 

23 

27 

28 
11 
28 
21 
26 
30 
16 

17 

8 

13 

31 
13 
21 
19 


1,200 
655 
450 
250 
850 

1,300 


2,300 

350 

1,300 


1,500 

1,400 
600 
330 
650 
750 

1,200 
600 

1,285 
675 

1,500 
450 
285 
350 


1,300 

1,175 

675 

800 

450 


525 


1,500 
350 


575 


750 

700 

1,900 

2,520 
400 
400 

2,425 
300 
550 

5,500 
1,00Q 
5,600 
6,400 
2,900 
2,450 
1,100 

1,522 

1,100 

940 

2,200 

725 

2,050 

2,400 


Amount 
to  date 


527.00 
255.00 
155.00 
99.00 
396.25 
773.00 


2,142.50 

75.00 

757.50 


1,263.00 

506.00 
267.00 
154.00 
425.00 
225.50 
1,082.00 
415.00 
508.00 
128.00 

575.00 

134.00 

50.00 

180.00 


1,012.00 
749.50 
422.50 
426.00 
245.00 


240.00 


1,223.00 
20.00 


355.00 


275.00 
368.00 
940.00 

1,685.00 
289.00 
277.00 

1,736.50 
219.50 
432.00 

2,573.50 
338.00 
1,805.50 
4,690.45 
2,050.00 
2,216.50 
99.50 

731.00 
747.00 
688.00 

1,667.66 

393.50 

1,324.75 

1,982.50 


Area  and  Chairman 


(Men  '47-'51) 
(Men  '52-'56) 
(Men  '57- '62) 
(Women  '96-'22)  Nannie  Goodson 

Read '06 
(Women  '23-'30) 
(Women  '31-'43)  Hilda  Sally  Coble  '37 
(Women  '44-'56)  Juanita  M.  Daber  '52 
(Women  '57-'63)  Frances  L.  Page  '58 
Nursing 
Medical 

Graduate  &  Professional  Schools 
Elizabeth  City,  James  G.  Foreman  '49 
Elkin,  Thomas  A.  Redmon  '27 
Fayetteville,  George  B.  Herndon,  Jr.  '56 
Gastonia,  C.  B.  Falls,  Jr.  '28  L'31 
Goldsboro,  William  D.  McRoy,  Jr.  '54 
Granite  Falls,  Dale  S.  Starnes  '49 
Greensboro 

(Men  A-K)  Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48 
(Men  L-Z)  William  M.  Wells,  Jr.  R'48 
(Women)  Diane  Lee  Joyner  '51 
Greenville,  Sue  Taylor  Henson  '50 
Henderson,  William  B.  Dennis  '43 
Hickory,  Dan  N.  Stewart  '31 
High  Point 

(Men)  Tom  J.  Kearns,  Jr.  '49 
(Women)  Betsy  Huggin  Collins  '58 
HUlsboro,  John  B.  Midgett  '25 
Kannapolis,  Bachman  S.  Brown,  Jr.  '47, 

L'50 
Kinston,  G.  R.  McKenzie,  Jr.  BD'54 
Laurinburg,  Alice  McLeod  Hunt  '49 
LeaksviUe,  Welsford  F.  Bishopric  '49 
Lenoir,  Elizabeth  Gibbons  Triplett  '38 
Lexington,  H.  Herman  Roach,  Jr.  '47 
Lincolnton,  Robert  H.  Lineberger  '41 
Lumberton,  James  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '58 
Monroe,  F.  B.  Lee  '39 
Morehead  City,  James  R.  Sanders  '37 
Morganton,  Jane  Caldwell  Williams  '49 
New  Bern,  David  S.  McCahan  '57 
Newton,  C.  Robert  Wanzer  '40 
Oxford,  M.  Garland  Talton,  Jr.  G'61 
Raleigh 

(Men  A-E)  Stephen  K.  Blackmon  '50 
(Men  F-M)  L.  Merritt  Jones,  Jr.  '52 
(Men  N-Z)  Alfred  R.  Reep  '17 
(Women)  Blanche  Barringer  Brian  G'34 
(Medical)  Charles  W.  Styron  M'38 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Mary  E.  Hix  '30 
Rockingham,  Bertha  Garrett  Entwistle  '48 
Rocky  Mount,  Richard  T.  Walden  L'52 
Roxboro 

Salisbury,  Anne'Tatum  McQueen  '52 
Sanford,  3.  Allen  Harrington  '50  L'51 
Shelby,  W.  Franklin  Mabry  '55 
Siler  Gily,  F.  Jackson  Boling,  Jr.  E'54 
Smithfield,  Thomas  J.  Lassiter  '32 
Southern  Pines,  T.  C.  Worth,  Jr.  '39 
StatesvUle,  Robert  D.  Warwick  '32 
Tarboro,  Forrest  D.  Walston  '28 
Thomasville,  Emma  Manley  Hanner  '49 
Wadesboro,  Thomas  M.  Little  '30 
Warren  County,  Howard  Daniel  '33 
Washington,  John  S.  Leach  '31 
Waynesville,  Lee  Phillips  Watkins  '53 
Whiteville,  Lawrence  R.  Bowers  '38 
Wilmington,  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38 
Wilson,  Patricia  Waller  Blanchard  '48 
Winston-Salem 

(Men  A-D)  Richard  J.  Dilworth  '58 
(Men  E-J)  C.  Jerome  Huneycutt 

BD'51  Med. '51 
(Men  K-P)  Thomas  H.  Chambers  '50 
(Men  R-Z)  James  J.  Norman  '32 
(Women)  Anne  Damtoft  Campbell  '47 


Quota 

Donors 

Amount 

Amount 

Donors 

to  date 

Quota 

to  date 

53 

18 

950 

492.64 

54 

19 

750 

318.00 

68 

41 

750 

488.25 

76 

31 

1,375 

1,020.00 

70 

31 

1,050 

611.50 

69 

33 

1,975 

1,323.25 

68 

31 

925 

446.00 

70 

29 

500 

243.25 

60 

26 

550 

236.00 

47 

34 

2,150 

1,810.00 

65 

26 

1,050 

585.50 

35 

8 

535 

177.00 

18 

5 

235 

70.00 

50 

22 

825 

360.50 

56 

40 

2,700 

2,188.00 

55 

14 

590 

200.00 

7 

2 

350 

250.00 

90 

41 

5,100 

4,536.25 

86 

37 

4,595 

3,102.50 

78 

38 

1,310 

633.75 

47 

24 

1,100 

556.00 

17 

4 

275 

108.00 

40 

17 

1,875 

1,320.00 

65 

33 

5,200 

2,487.50 

43 

14 

750 

182.50 

20 

6 

275 

130.00 

20 

8 

675 

89.00 

32 

11 

2,300 

1,961.00 

20 

11 

310 

241.00 

20 

4 

275 

70.00 

15 

11 

750 

447.50 

32 

16 

840 

547.00 

15 

5 

325 

52.00 

30 

12 

475 

275.00 

30 

7 

1,600 

900.00 

11 

5 

1,200 

815.00 

25 

10 

410 

180.00 

32 

11 

300 

149.50 

16 

6 

175 

85.00 

22 

11 

225 

130.00 

50 

27 

2,000 

790.00 

45 

26  . 

1,100 

518.25 

56 

27 

3,500 

1,376.00 

135 

61 

2,600 

1,214.50 

21 

13 

1,300 

1,227.50 

20 

3 

200 

40.00 

10 

6 

550 

488.00 

57 

16 

1,600 

595.00 

24 

14 

635 

375.00 

59 

19 

3,500 

2,980.00 

36 

8 

3,500 

2,794.00 

21 

6 

800 

655.00 

13 

2 

1,450 

1,165.00 

12 

1 

325 

10.00 

17 

5 

750 

590.00 

30 

19 

475 

341.00 

21 

2 

225 

10.00 

31 

10 

1,100 

305.00 

11 

4 

450 

320.00 

13 

3 

260 

71.00 

24 

4 

400 

73.00 

20 

5 

250 

57.50 

10 

6 

1,000 

815.00 

59 

18 

2,500 

1,590.00 

49 

12 

1,200 

617.00 

50 

15 

1,050 

449.00 

32 

15 

5,100 

2,680.00 

42 

22 

1,900 

1,460.00 

57 

27 

5,600 

3,810.80 

76 

32 

1,475 

1,051.50 

A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  CLASSES 


UNDERGRADUATE  CLASSES     [$ 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 


(w)  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  ] 

(n)  nursing  school      J 


CLASS 

HCC 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

TOTAL 


AGENT 


R.   A.  MAYER       W.  G.  COLTRANE       E.  S.  YARBROUGH       J.  T.  JEROME       W.  WARREN  WATSON 
M.  A.  BRIGGS       S.  J.  ANGIER       J.  ALLEN  LEE 
DAVID  L.  HARDEE 

ERNEST  C.  DURHAM 

VERNE  S.  CAVINESS 

LOUIS  C.  ALLEN 

J.  WATSON  SMOOT 

LEROY  E.  GRAHAM 

W.  R.  HANCHEY 

SAM  H.  LEE 

CHARLES  F.  CARROLL 


P.  DAMERON   MIDGETT,  JR. 


LEO  BRADY 


PAUL  C.  GURLEY 


ELMO  H.  ALLIGOOD 


STANTON  W.  PICKENS 


(T)    A.  HUGO  KIMBALL       (w)   AGNES  WILSON  STEPHENSON 

(T)    EUGENE  W.  CARLTON      E.  CLARENCE  TILLEY       (w)    KEN  ETTA  FULTON  PLESS 

(T)    JACK  T.  HOLT      THOMAS  O.  GENTRY       (w)    DORIS  HANCOCK  MOSS 

(T)   T.  E.  ALLEN,  JR.       HERBERT  E.  O'KEEF,  JR.       (w)    ALMA  WYCHE  UNDERWOOD 

(t)    JOHN  C.  DAILEY       GORDON  K.  OGBURN       (w)    E.  BAIN  JOHNSON 

(t)    R.  E.   DANIELS       GEORGE  H.   PARKER       (w)    ALICE  HUCKABEE  CROWELL 

(T)    ASHLEY  B.   FUTRELLE       STOUGH  B.  GANTT       (w)    NEDRA  JONES  BROUGHTON 

(E)    KENNETH  T.  KNIGHT       (n)    ANN  NORTON  CHAMBERS 

(t)    E.  CARL  PRATT       PHILIP  J.  WEAVER       JOHN  D.  WRIGHT       (w)    DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

BERNICE  ROSE  RUST       (e)    WILLIAM   E.  APPLE       (n)    JULIA  B.   SUITT 

(T)    LOUIS  H.  ASBURY       J.   R.   MARION       ELMER  TARRELL       (w)    MARY  COVINGTON  ALDEN 

SUSAN  SINGLETON  ROSE       (e)    LON  A.  COONE       <N>    HILDA  FEAGENS  LARSON 

(T)    ROBERT  A.   UTTLE       J.  GRAYSON  BROTHERS       T.   R.  WARD       (w)    SARA  T.   HOWERTON 

MARY  HENDERSON  WILLIS       (e)    CHARLES  P.  BAU-ENGER       (n)    RUTH  GAMBILL  MILLER 

(T)    ROBERT  W.  CONNER       JAMES  E.  LAMBETH       HERBERT  J.  UPCHURCH       (w)    BETTY  POLLARD 

HOLMES       ISOBEL  CRAVEN  YOUNG        (e)    STANLEY   E.   BOYCE       (n)    LAURIE  GLADSTONE  TILLEY 

ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN — CHARLES  WADE 

ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMEN — JOHNNY   FORUNES       LUCY  SMITHER  DRAKE 

(T)    J.  WEBB  BOST       WILLIAM   L.  HOBGOOD       ADDISON  PENFIELD       (w)    GENE  BOYLE  GRADING 

NANCY  AKERS  WALLACE       (e)    J.  C.  RUTLEDGE       (n)    MARTHA  WEAVER  BROADAWAY 

(T)    EDWARD   L.   F1KE       C.  TOM  LATIMER       JOHN  R.   STOECKEL       (w)    JIMMIE  SOUTHGATE  BOUCH 

HELEN  WILLIS  COUGHUN       (e)   VERNON  E.  OLSEN       (n)    RUBYE  LEDFORD  MESS 

(T)    WORD  C  CLARK       ROBERT  BARNETT       JAMES  H.  WALKER       (w)    PEGGY   FORSBERG   HODGDON 

EMILY  SMITHER  LONG       (e)    D.  RICHARD  BEESON       (n)    ELIZABETH   LEATHERWOOD  GOOD 

(T)    B.  R.  BROWDER       THOMAS  R.  HOWERTON       WRIGHT  T.  DIXON       (w)    NANNIE  K.  BOUNDS 

ANNE  MOORE  KAUFFMAN       (e)    SID  L.  GULLEDGE       (n)    RUBY  NEWMAN  BUTLER 

(T)    THOMAS  E.  DAVIS       HERMAN  A.  SMITH       H.  WATSON  STEWART       (w)    MARY  GORDON  HOLLAND 

JENNIE  FRIZZELLE  ANDREWS       (e)    DONALD  H.   STERRETT       (n)    BERNICE  COBB  JONES 

<T>    GEORGE  CLARK       ROBERT  T.  HERBST       WALLACE  H.   MCCOWN       (w)    ANNE  HILLMAN  LUPER 

ELLEN   MORDECAI   WELLES       (e)    CHARLES  E.  BRASWELL       (n)    MARTHA   L.  COVINGTON 

(T)    ROBERT  E.  COWIN       PAUL  J.   MORGAN       J.  GARLAND  WOLFE       (w)    HENDR1KA  HEYKOOP  HATLEY 

GLORIA  BRAHANY       (e)    F.  S.  HUDSON       (n)    CRAIGGE  JONES  KERNODLE 

(t)    BACHMAN  S.  BROWN       LEE  R.   MANNING       FRANKUN   R.   SHOEMAKER       (w)    MARGARET  FRANS 

BRADY       SARA  HUCKLE  MURDAUGH       (e)    RAY  W.  HOLLAND       (n)    RUTH  PEGRAM  DANIEL 

(T>    SHIRLEY  H.  CARTER,  JR.       WALTER  R.   MASON       WILLIAM  K.  STARS       (w)    RAENELLE  B. 

ABERNETHY       K.   LEE  SCOTT  WRIGHT       (e)    WILLIAM  C.  BENNETT       (n)    SARA  PREVATT  HORNE 

(T)    ROBERT  D.  FRYE       CARL  F.  SAPP       JAMES  A.   ROBINS       (w)    ROSE  JORDAN  GANT       LILLIAN 

DEWAR  HOPKINS       (e)    SIDNEY  H.  BRAGG       (n)    MARGARET  MCLEOD 

(T)    P.   FRANK  HANES       WILLIAM  MITCHELL       JOHN   L.   SHERRILL       (w)    ELIZABETH  BROWN 

ALEXANDER       REBECCA  BALL  SCRUGGS       (e)    JAMES   M.  FOREMAN       (n)    CORINNA  THOMAS 

(T)    GEORGE  Y.  BLISS       ARNOLD   M.  PROPST       RICHARD  HENSEL       (w)    JANE  HARMELINQ 

MCPHERSON       JEANNINE  NEWMAN       (e)    ANDREW  E.   M1CKLE       (n)    JEAN  STANFORD  CORPENIN0 

(T)    JOHN  C.   DUNSON       CHARLES  R.   DILTS       MORRIS  R.  TAYLOR       (w)    MARY  HARRIS  HARPER 

SUSAN  PICKENS  JONES       (e)    EMMETT  C.  BATTEN       (n)    ANNETTE  K.  THOMPSON 

ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN— WILLIAM  W.  WERBER 

(T)    PHILIP  J.  BAUGH       RICHARD  E.  MEANS       LEON  SILER,  JR.       (w)    CARREL  POWER  YOUMANS 

JENELL  SMITH  VASSY       (e)    JAMES  L     CRANWELL       (n)    CHRISTINE  BESSLER  POE 

(t)    R.   MARSHALL  DARK       ROBERT  MUTTER       NORWOOD  A.  THOMAS       (w)    MARY  WILLIAMSON 

BORDEN       CAROL  WALKER  GARVIN       (e)    L.   LYNN  CAVINESS       (n)    MARY  JO  ARENA 

(T)    HERD  BENNETT       HARRY   L.  SPILLMAN       ROBERT  E.   LEAK       (w)    CAROL  SMITH  THOELKE 

PATRICIA  A.   STANSBURY       (e)    JULIAN  G.  OUVE       (n)    VIRGINIA  CL1NE  THORNHILL 

(t)    CHARLES  H.  DICKENS       JOHN  E.   HOOKER       RONALD  C.   RAU       (w)    JANE  PHILLIPS  BELL 

JANICE  BISHOP  RUDD       (e)    PAUL  RISHER       (n)    BARBARA  HOFFMAN  HOBBS 

(t)    BURWELL  A.  ALLEN       SMITH  HOLCOMB       FRED  R.  SHEHEEN       (w)    ELLEN  BRADLEY  COLE 

MARGARET  HICKS  ALEXANDER       (e)    DAVID  P.   MONTGOMERY        (n)    JOAN  FINN  MCCRACKEN 

(T)    DAVID  M.  SIMS       FRANK  JORDAN.  JR.       CRAIG  D.  CHOATE       (w)    WINNIE  SATTERFIELD  CHENY 

HARRIET  DRAWBAUGH  MACMILLAN        (e)    C.  LELAND  BASSETT       (n)    DORIS  E.  COLUNS 

(T)    THOMAS  L.  BASS       MARVIN  D.   MUSSELWHITE       FLOYD  A.  BELL       (w)    SHARON   M.  GERCKEN 

SUSAN  PEELER  RUBEN       (e)    J.  BOWEN   ROSS,  JR.       (n)    KATHRYN  B.   MASON 

(t)    JOHN  L.  FRYE       LEONARD  G.   PARDUE       DAVID  M.  SANFORD       (w)    ELIZABETH  HERBERT 

CAROL  BELL  RUNYAN       (e)    BRUCE  LEONARD       (n)    ANN  E.   ROEBKEN 

(T)    WILLIAM  H.  LAMB       DONALD   M.   MEWHORT,  JR.       CLAYTON  PRUITT       (w)    JOAN  M.   HEISER 

ANN  MEACHAM  SPEER       (e)    CHARLES  W.  ROSE       (n)    PATRICIA   MCILVAIN  RUFFING 


NO. 

% 

AMOUNT 

AV.  GIFT 

90 

29.1 

$12,558.42 

$139.54 

12 

16.1 

404.00 

33.67 

11 

16.2 

1,090.00 

99.09 

19 

21.8 

2,615.00 

137.63 

27 

28.1 

1,253.50 

46.43 

24 

28.9 

1,412.00 

58.83 

24 

22.2 

4,232.50 

176.35 

15 

17.2 

459.00 

30.60 

26 

21.8 

2,450.00 

94.23 

22 

23.9 

1,763.50 

80.16 

25 

18.8 

1,639.48 

65.58 

38 

23.3 

3,054.63 

80.39 

33 

22.6 

1,979.00 

59.97 

44 

19.1 

4,687.30 

106.53 

43 

18.4 

2,947.50 

68.55 

45 

17.6 

3,456.94 

76.82 

59 

18.9 

4,579.50 

77.62 

64 

18.7 

3,615.95 

56.50 

65 

17.7 

3,273.00 

50.35 

75 

20.1 

4,950.50 

66.01 

76 

19.4 

3,837.50 

50.49 

71 

14.3 

2,990.65 

42.12 

91 

16.5 

7,992.25 

87.83 

91 

16.4 

8,194.75 

90.05 

87 

15.9 

5,387.00 

61.92 

82 

13.2 

5,704.80 

69.57 

REUNION 
REUNION 


92 

14.7 

2,732.90 

29.70 

140 

19.6 

4,266.50 

30.48 

118 

17.5 

4,665.25 

39.54 

142 

18.1 

4,221.75 

29.73 

131 

18.6 

4,686.50 

35.77 

143 

17.1 

4,391.00 

30.71 

88 

11.5 

2,261.25 

25.57 

171 

16.9 

4,582.26 

26.80 

132 

15.7 

3,485.00 

26.40 

218 

23.2 

5,255.00 

24.10 

211 

22.3 

5,344.14 

25.33 

179 

18.8 

3,636.00 

20.31 

159 

18.0 

2,701 .70 

16.99 

REUNION 

203 

21.4 

5,167.50 

25.46 

142 

16.4 

1,818.50 

12.81 

186 

20.1 

2,346.48 

12.62 

230 

24.2 

3,287.25 

14.29 

200 

21.4 

2,171.00 

10.86 

154 

16.4 

1,682.00 

10.92 

171 

19.5 

2,556.00 

14.94 

170 

17.5 

1 ,578.5ft 

9.28 

95 

11.7 

953.00 

10.03 

,121 

20.3 

214,724.50 

41.93 

SRADUATE  SCHOOL 

SCIENCES 

DEPT.  AGENT 

IOTANY  E.  G.  BEiNHAHT.  JR. 

CHEMISTRY    S.  THOMAS  AMORE 
J.   RAY  K1RBY 

;OMBINED 

iCIENCES  »"-D*  P-  WILLBTT 

CONOMICS    C.  E,  RATLIFF,  JR. 

IDUCATION      J.  H.  OSTWALT 

MRS.  W.  C.  MCNEILL 
JOHN  D.  RICHMOND 
B.  PAUL  HAMMACK 
1.  B.  MCARTHUR 
CLEET  C.  CLEETWOOO 
ROBERT  A.  PITTILLO 

NGLISH  ASHBEL  G.  BRICE 

CHARLES  G.  MOREHEAO 
CLAUD  B.  GREEN 

OREIGN 

AN GU AGES  OWEN  L.  GOOLSBY 
IISTORY  CHARLES  S.  DAVIS 

EARL  PORTER 

IATHE- 

IAT1CS 

HYSICS 

OLITICAL 

C1ENCE 

HILOSO- 

HY& 

10CI0L0GY     WALTER  A.  CUTTER 

'SYCHOL- 

)G  Y  FARRILLA  B.  DAVID 

IELIGION  M.  DOUGLAS  HARPER 

OOLOGY  KENNETH  L.  DUKE 

OTAL 


OF  ARTS  AND 


40. 

% 

AMOUNT 

24 

22.0 

$      233.65 

32 

14.0 

689.S0 

11  11.0  142.50 

23  18.0  627.50 

78  8.0  1,233.00 


ROBERT  G.  POHRER 
P.  R.  BEVINOTON 


JOHN  T.  CALDWELL 


52 


22 
36 


18 
17 


16 


12.0 


13.0 
12.0 


13.0 


8.0 


MVINITY  SCHOOL  CLASSES 


CLASS 
927-1930 
931 
932 
933 
934 
935 
936 
937 
938 
939 
940 
941 
942 
943 
944 
945 
946 


AGENT 


554.00 


16.0  309.50 

12.0  1,121.00 


350.00 
259.00 


167.25 


180.00 


19 

13.0 

147.51 

20 

17.0 

326.00 

23 

16.0 

538.00 

12.0        $  6,878.41 


JAMES  G.  HUGGIN 
FRANK  B.  JORCAN 
CHESTER  J.  ANDREWS 
D.  D.  HOLT 
CARL  W.  BARBEE 
TALTON  J.  WHITEHEAD 
CLIFFORD  H.  PEACE 
W.  KENNETH  GOODSON 

EVERETT  H.  LOWMAN SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

JOHN  R.  HAMILTON — SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 


"JO. 

% 

AMOUNT 

11 

37.9 

$ 

209.50 

12 

48.0 

347.00 

9 

36.0 

225.00 

6 

15.7 

152.00 

6 

20.0 

177.50 

7 

23.3 

104.00 

6 

25.0 

100.00 

10 

41.6 

140.00 

JESSE  L.  PITTARD 
ROBERT  H.  STAMEY 
CHARLES  E.  SHANNON 
WOODROW  D.  CAVINESS 
J.  EDWIN  CARTER 
R.  PASCHAL  WAUGH 
THEODORE  PERKINS 


7 

8 
6 
10 
12 
6 
4 


35.0 
26.6 
26.9 
30.3 
42.8. 
22.2 
9.3 


64.50 
245.00 
100.00 
200.00 
145.00 
75.00 
50.00 


AV. 

$    9.74 
21.55 


12.95 
27.28 
15.81 


10.65 


14.07 
31.14 


19.44 
15.24 


10.45 


25.71 

7.76 

16.30 

23.39 

S  17.28 


AV. 

$  19.04 
28.91 
25.00 
25.33 
29.58 
14.85 
16.66 
14.00 


9.21 
30.62 
16.66 
20.00 
12.08 
12.50 
12.50 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL.  CLASSES  CONTINUED 

1947  ROBERT  L.  NICKS 

1948  A.  PURNELL  BAILEY 
1  949  H.  GLEN  LANIER 

1950  FRANK  B.  COOK 

1951  H.    FRED    DAVIS 
1  952  c-  DWIGHT  PYATT 

1  953  RUSSELL  YOUNG — -IOTH  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 

1  954  p.  ROBERT  MCKENZIE,  JR. 

1  955  EARLE  R.  HAIRE 

1956  THOMAS  S.  LEE.  JR. 

1957  LAUGHTON  L.  CORR 

1958  DOUGLAS  R.  BEARD 

1959  WILUAM  E.  KNIGHT 
1  960  WILLIAM  G.  SHARPE 

1961  MILTON  T.  MANN 

1962  JAMES  CALLOWAY 

TOTAL 

LAW  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

CLASS  AGENT 

BEFORE    1921   W.  LUTHER  FERRELL 
1921-1924  JOHN  N.  DUNCAN 

JOSEPH  C.  WHISNANT 

J.  ALLEN  NORRIS 

PAUL  R.  ERVIN 

JOSEPH  T.  CARRUTHERS,  JR. 

J.  MALCOLM  SHULL 

CHARLES  S.  MURPHY 

ROY  M.  BOOTH 

G.  ED  MILLER 

J.  MACK  HOLLAND 

CHARLES  H.  YOUNG— SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

WILLIAM  F.  WOMBLE SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 


5 

11.1 

42.00 

8.40 

9 

24.3 

110.00 

12.22 

11 

37.9 

132.50 

12.04 

9 

22.5 

69.50 

7.72 

3 

7.6 

47.50 

15.83 

18 

27.6 

160. OS 

8.88 

SARY 

GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

18 

26.8 

408.00 

22.66 

11 

22.0 

187.00 

17.00 

13 

18.3 

202.00 

15.53 

6 

10.1 

38.00 

6.33 

15 

22.7 

149.00 

9.93 

15 

23.4 

118.50 

7.90 

13 

20.9 

175.50 

13.50 

16 

24.6 

254.50 

15.90 

12 

20.3 

199.00 

16.58 

327 

23.7 

$  5,583.00 

S  17.07 

1925-1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943-1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

TOTAL 

PARENTS 

TOTAL 


NO. 

% 

AMOUNT 

AV. 

14 

42.4 

$  1,870.66 

$133.62 

10 

43.5 

1,542.50 

154.25 

8 

23.5 

672.50 

84.06 

3 

27.3 

90.00 

30.00 

2 

16.7 

75.00 

37.50 

3 

'      21.4 

155.00 

51.66 

6 

26.1 

495.00 

82.50 

8 

40.0 

415.00 

51.87 

6 

20.7 

405.00 

67.50 

7 

25.0 

227.15 

32.45 

7 

21.9 

1,540.00 

220.00 

G.   NEIL  DANIELS 
EUGENE  A.  GORDON 
JOSEPH  O.  TALLY 
FRANCES   FULK   RUFTY 
HENRY  A.   MCKINNON 
MANLEY  K.   FULLER 
JOE  P.  WH1TENER 
ROBERT  B.   LLOYD 
J.  CARLTON  FLEMING 
NORWOOD  ROBINSON 

LEE  C  SMITH I0TH  AW 

W.   RICHARD  KELLY 
MELV1N  T.  BOYD 
RUSSELL   M.   ROBINSON 
LOUIS  T.  GALLO 
WILLIAM  H.  GRIGG 
KONRAD  K.  FISH 
WADE  H.  PENNY 
L.   NEIL  WILLIAMS,  JR. 
RALPH   R.   WICKERSHAM 

DAVID  QUATTLEBAUM 


9 

26.5 

815.00 

90.55 

13 

34.2 

3,970.00 

305.38 

8 

22.9 

145.00 

18.12 

6 

19.4 

110.25 

18.37 

15 

25.4 

675.00 

45.00 

14 

14.3 

675.00 

48.21 

11 

20.4 

435.00 

39.55 

20 

23.3 

775.00 

38.75 

15 

17.6 

1,007.64 

67.17 

14 

23.0 

485.00 

34.64 

RY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

10 

27.8 

408.00 

40.80 

4 

12.1 

160.00 

40.00 

8 

18.2 

300.00 

37.50 

8 

22.9 

228.00 

28.50 

6 

15.0 

66.00 

11.00 

2 

5.0 

55.00 

27.50 

8 

20.5 

240.00 

30.00 

16 

29.6 

220.00 

13.75 

8 

16.7 

60.50 

7.56 

293 

23.0 

$21,392.70 

$  73.01 

24 

2,007.50 

83.65 

317 

$23,400.20 

$  73.81 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

CLASS  AGENT  NO.         %      AMOUNT 


1932 

CARLTON  N.  ADAMS 

3 

20.0 

t      275.00 

1933 

JOHN  R.  PATE 

3 

27.0 

360.00 

1934 

ELEANOR  B.  EASLEY 

13 

42.0 

1,600.00 

1935 

MILTON  C.  COBEY 

13 

33.0 

852.50 

1936 

HERBERT  J.  FOX 

13 

28.0 

587.50 

1937 

PHILIP  NAUMOFF 

11 

24.0 

725.00 

1938 

SHERWOOD  W.  BAREFOOT SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

1939 

GLENN  C.  NEWMAN SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

1940 

JOSEPH  S.  HIATT,  JR. 

20 

35.0 

1,097.50 

1941 

G.  FORD  SMART 

19 

30.0 

2,865.00 

1942 

JOHN  R.  KERNODLE 

18 

29.0 

1,445.00 

1943 

RALPH  BAKER 

19 

32.0 

885.00 

1944  JUNE 

KEITH  M.  OLIVER 

17 

24.0 

790.00 

1944  SEPT. 

JOHN  F.  LAWSON 

32 

43.0 

1,935.00 

1945 

RALPH  G.  EAKER 

16 

23.0 

747.50 

1946 

GUY  W.  SCHLASEMAN 

21 

30.0 

1,107.50 

1947 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBETH,  JR. 

34 

53.0 

1,782.50 

1948 

H.  LEROY  ISLAR 

24 

36.0 

1,157.50 

1949 

W.  HAROLD  GENTRY 

22 

35.0 

1,275.00 

1950 

RUFUS  R.  HAMBRIGHT 

27 

40.0 

2,312.50 

1951 

DAVID  A.  LOCKHART 

25 

53.0 

952.50 

1952 

BERRYMAN  COGGESHALL.  JR. 

25 

34.0 

1,330.00 

1953 

KENNETH  D.  HALL I0TH  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  CHAIRMAN 

1954 

JAMES  M.  KELLEY.  JR. 

31 

40.0 

1,045.50 

1955 

ROBERT  G.  DEYTON.  JR. 

27 

35.0 

346.50 

1956 

RICHARD  A.  STEELE 

26 

32.0 

627.50 

1957 

THOMAS  L.  DUUN 

28 

36.0 

328.00 

1958 

ASHTON  GRIFFIN 

16 

20.0 

223.50 

1959 

HAROLD  A.  WILKINSON 

20 

25.0 

239.00 

1960 

EDWARD  H.  SMITH,  JR. 

19 

25.0 

214.00 

1961 

R.  UNSY  FARRIS 

24 

30.0 

171.50 

1962 

ROBERT  N.  GRANT 

10 

39.00 

TOTAL 

659 

32.1 

$43,339.00 

HOUSE/GRADUATE  STAFF 

64 

1,773.00 

PARENTS 

DR.  C.  T.  WILKINSON 

31 

2,805.00 

TOTAL 

754 

(47,917.00 

AV. 

i  91.67 
120.00 
123.08 
65.57 
'  45.19 
65.90 


54.87 
150.79 
80.28 
46.58 
46.47 
60.46 
46.72 
52.74 
52.43 
48.23 
57.95 
85.65 
38.10 
53.20 

33.72 
12.83 
24.13 
11.72 
13.96 
11.95 
11.26 
7.15 
3.90 
t  65.76 


$  63.55 


FORESTRY  SCHOOL 

CLASS  AGENT  NO. 

ALL  WILLIAM  L.  BEASLEY.  JR.  63 

CLASSES  VIRGIL  G.  WATKINS 

CLIFFORD  P.  JUDY 


^0 

11.5 


AMOUNT 

i  1,069.50 


i  16.97 


• 


Bequest  Program  Repor 

Vital  companion  to  the  Loyalty  Fund  is  the  Bequest 
Program.  Both  programs  have  the  same  objective,  to  offer 
the  Duke  University  family  an  opportunity  to  help  guarantee 
the  continuing  excellence  of  the  educational  program  of  this, 
University.  The  generous,  even  enthusiastic,  support  accorded 
Duke  by  its  alumni  and  friends  is  indicative  of  and,  in  part, 
responsible  for  the  high  morale  of  the  University. 

It  was  Alex  Sands  who  said,  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  a^ 
university  in  this  country  where  the  alumni  strength  is  more 
gratefully  recognized  or  more  generously  given  than  at  Duke." 
The  acceptance  of  the  Bequest  Program,  its  continued  growth,, 
a  growth  that  has  seen  in  just  3Vi  years  420  persons  come 
actively  to  participate  in  the  program,  is  proof,  if  any  isx 
needed,  of  the  acuity  of  Mr.  Sands'  remark. 

Members  of  every  class,  every  school,  every  division  of 
the  University  are  participating: 

Before  1920  63     Law  School  58 

1921-1940  127     Graduate  School 

1941-1962  148     Medical  School 

Non-Alumni  47     Divinity  School 

Of  the  420  persons  who  have  notified  the  University  that 
they  have  taken  measures  to  include  Duke  in  their  estate 
planning,  188  have  volunteered  the  amount  of  their  be-v 
quests.  These  known  amounts  total  well  over  $1,500,000 
and  range  in  size  from  $100  to  $250,000. 


28 

26 

9 


HOTEL 


£elwy,n 


FRIENDLIEST       •        FINEST 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD    H.    BROOKS,    MANAGER 


DUKE 

MTOSITT 
Dill  HALLS 


Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 


Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY   COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 


Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE    BOX   771,  DURHAM  ,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  To 

Box  708-Phone  682-2121 


J&leiTii 


Acao. 


Sound  college-preparatory  curriculum  recog- 
nized by  leading  colleges.  Grades  9-12. 
Individual  guidance;  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  valuable  work  habits.  Sense  of 
personal  responsibility  achieved  through 
effective  Student  Government.  Language 
laboratory  with  latest  electronic  equipment. 
Mathematics  laboratory  with  latest  models 
and  instruments.  Excellent  music,  art, 
varied  sports.  Modern  buildings.  190th 
session.  Early  application  recommended. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lirwinchuk,  M.  A.,  Principal 

Salem  Academy,  Box  D 

Winston-Salem  2,  North  Carolina 


Duke 
Power  Company 

UBttcsa 

Electric  Service — 
Electric  Appliances — 
Street  Transportation 

Tel.  682-1151    Durham,  N.  C. 


We  are  members  by 
invitation  of  the 

National  Selected 
Morticians 

the  only  Durham  Funeral  Home 
accorded  this  honor 

Air  Conditioned  Chapel 
684-0247  1113  W.  Main  St. 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National   Bank    Blag. 
Tel.  682-9188 
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DUKE  DATELINES 


A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


The   Young  Presidents 

The  surprise  expressed  by  many  people 
over  the  youthfulness  of  President-elect 
Douglas  M.  Knight  seems  to  betray  a 
lack  of  knowledge  about  Duke's  history. 
Actually,  the  41 -year-old  president-elect 
is  the  tenth  oldest  man  to  head  the  insti- 
tution during  its  evolution  from  Brown's 
Schoolhouse  to  a  major  university. 

Only  five  men  have  been  older  than 
Dr.  Knight  at  the  time  they  were  chosen 
to  guide  the  institution. 

Brantley  York  was  32  years  old  in 
1838  when  he  became  the  first  per- 
manent teacher  at  Brown's  Schoolhouse. 
He  also  was  the  first  principal  or  super- 
intendent of  Union  Institute  when  it 
evolved  from  the  Schoolhouse  in   1839. 

Braxton  Craven,  in  1842,  became  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  of  Union  Insti- 
tute Academy  (the  state  legislature  in- 
corporated Union  Institute  under  this 
name  in  1841)  when  he  was  only  19 
years  old.  He  also  was  president  of 
Normal  College  which  evolved  in  1851, 
then  became  the  first  president  of  Trinity 
College  in   1859. 

After  President  Craven  resigned  ef- 
fective January  1.  1864,  W.  T.  Ganna- 
way,  then  39  years  old.  was  elected 
president  pro  tern.  He  served  until  col- 
lege activities  were  suspended  in  April 
1865  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Craven  was  elected  president 
again  on  October  26,  1865,  after  the 
trustees  decided  to  reopen  the  College 
during  1866.  He  served  as  president 
until  his  death  in  1882. 

Professor  W.  H.  Pegram.  as  chairman 
of  the  faculty,  administered  the  College 
during  the  1882-1883  term.  He  was  36 
years  old. 

Marquis  L.  Wood  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1883  and  served  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1884.  He  was  a  53-year-old 
member  of  the  Class  of  1855  when  he 
was  elected. 

Following  President  Wood's  resigna- 
tion, a  Committee  of  Management  be- 
came responsible  for  administering  the 
College.  Members  of  the  committee 
were:  Julian  S.  Carr,  39  years  old:  James 


A.  Gray,  38  years  old;  and  J.  W.  Al- 
spaugh.   53   years  old. 

In  1887  John  F.  Crowell  was  elected 
president.  He  was  29  years  old.  John 
C.  Kilgo  succeeded  him  in  1894  at  the 
age  of  32. 

William  Preston  Few,  the  last  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  and  first  president  of 
the  University,  was  inaugurated  in  1910 
at  the  age  of  32.  He  served  until  his 
death  in   1940. 

In  1941  Robert  S.  Flowers,  71  years 
old,  was  elected  president.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1949  by  48-year-old  A. 
Hollis  Edens.  When  President  Edens 
resigned  in  1960,  Dr.  Deryl  Hart  was 
elected  president  pro  tern  at  the  age  of 
65.  The  pro  tern  later  was  removed 
from  his  title. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Knight  to  succeed 
President  Hart,  then,  should  not  cause 
surprise  among  people  connected  with 
the  University,  for  it  really  represents 
a  reversion  to  a  principle  of  youth  estab- 
lished in   1838. 

Graduate  Student  Aid 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  has  awarded  the 
University  a  $14,000  grant  to  assist 
graduate  students  in  preparation  for  col- 
lege teaching  careers.  Three-fourths  of 
the  grant  will  be  used  for  fellowship 
support  to  students  who  are  beyond  their 
first  year  of  graduate  study. 

Library  Ranks  Third 

The  first  volume  of  C.  E.  Dornbusch's 
Regimental  Publications  and  Personal 
Narratives  of  the  Civil  War  indicates 
that  the  University  Library  ranks  third 
among  the  nation's  libraries  which  con- 
tain representative  Civil  War  collections. 

The  largest  collection  of  single  vol- 
umes is  housed  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  New  York  Public  Library 
has  the  second  largest  collection. 

The  Duke  material  is  contained  in  the 
Flowers  Collection  of  Southern  History 
and  Literature,  an  endowed  memorial 
to  George  Washington  Flowers  estab- 
lished by  his  children. 


Phylotron  Facilities  Being  Planned 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  the  University  a  $40,500  grant 
for  a  "Feasibility  Study  for  Construc- 
tion of  a  Two-Unit  Phytotron  for  the 
Southeastern  States."  One  unit  would 
be  located  at  Duke  while  the  other 
would  be  constructed  in  Raleigh  at 
North   Carolina  State   College. 

Phytotrons,  which  allow  an  outdoor 
environment  to  be  reproduced  indoors 
under  human  control,  enable  scientists 
to  study  successive  plantings  under 
identical  environmental  conditions.  This 
relieves  scientists  of  being  dependent 
upon  nature  which  seldom  produces  two 
successive  growing  seasons  that  re- 
semble each   other. 

The  feasibility  study,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year,  presently  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  five-member  board  of  scien- 
tists representing  both  institutions.  Dr. 
Paul  J.  Kramer,  James  B.  Duke  Profes- 
sor of  Botany,  is  chairman. 

Grants  for  Forestry  Research 

The  University  has  received  grants 
from  the  Southern  Forest  Disease  and 
Insect  Research  Council  to  support  re- 
search projects  conducted  by  two  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  Council,  administered  by  the 
Southern  Plywood  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, awarded  a  grant  of  $3,200  for 
investigation  of  the  Ips  engraver  beetle 
by  Neil  H.  Anderson.  The  beetles  often 
cause  severe  damage  to  pine  trees. 

A  $2,400  grant  will  be  utilized  by 
Barry  Towers  for  research  into  a  fun- 
gus (Fomes  annosus)  which  is  con- 
sidered a  major  threat  to  Southern  pines. 
Mr.  Towers  will  conduct  field,  laboratory 
and  greenhouse  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  soil  moisture  upon  the 
rate  of  pine  root  invasion  by  the  fungus 
and  establish  its  term  of  survival  in  the 
soil  under  natural  and  controlled  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Anderson's  research  is  being 
supervised  by  Dr.  Roger  F.  Anderson, 
professor  of  forest  entomology,  while 
Mr.  Towers  is  working  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Stambaugh,  assistant 
professor   of  forest   pathology. 

Grapes 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  letter 
in  the  December  24  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  regarding  the  feature  article 
the  magazine  did  earlier  about  Art  Hey- 
man:  "Heyman  is  fortunate  that  he  de- 
cided not  to  come  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  a  man  is  judged 
by  more  than  his  ability  to  score  points 
in  a  basketball  game.  He  wouldn't 
have    lasted    very    long." 

Matthew   VII.l.     editor. 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Named  to  High  Scientific  Post 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  William  Howell 
Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  world's  largest  sceintific  or- 
ganization, the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
has  72,000  members.  During  the  past 
year  Dr.  Gross  was  president  of  the 
Association. 

Low  Temperature  Research 

Dr.  Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer,  professor 
of  physics,  is  conducting  a  research  proj- 
ect, "Low  Temperature  Spectroscopy  of 
Aromatic  Molecules."  which  emphasizes 
lifetime  studies  of  phosphorescence  emis- 
sion of  aromatic  molecules  in  the  solid 
state,  examinations  of  the  influence  of 
impurities  in  the  substances  under  study, 
and  emission  studies  with  polarized  light. 

This  research,  presently  supported  by 
a  $42,000  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  has  helped  to  re- 
awaken scientific  interest  in  spectroscopic 
studies  of  matter,  including  solids. 

Duke  Artist  in  One-Man  Show 

Robert  Broderson,  assistant  professor 
of  art,  exhibited  22  of  his  paintings  in 
a  one-man  show  last  month  at  the 
Viviano   Gallery   in   New   York   City. 

He  was  honored  just  last  spring  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters for  his  "achievement  in  creative 
arts."  One  of  his  paintings,  New- 
Myth-Mine  Disaster,  was  selected  by 
Time  as  an  example  of  how  the  human 
figure  is  used  by  modern  American 
figure  painters  "to  express  internal  ten- 
sion or  even  combustion"  as  compared 
with  classic  Greek  artists  who  "cele- 
brated the  figure  for  its  external  beauty." 
Mr.  Broderson's  work  is  now  being 
sought  by  collectors  from  numerous 
museums  and  private  institutions. 


Elected  President  of  Surgical  Society 

Dr.  Bayard  Carter,  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Society  of 
Pelvic  Surgeons.  He  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since  1931  and  now  is  chairman 
of  his  department. 


DATELINE:  MEDICAL 

Don't  Say  It's  Candy 

The  danger  of  accidental  poisoning 
will  become  more  acute  as  the  nation's 
population  increases  and  more  poten- 
tially harmful  products  are  placed  on 
the  market,  said  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  di- 
rector of  the  Hospital's  Poison  Control 
Center. 

The  statement  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  an  annual  report  which  showed 
that  during  a  12-month  period  ending 
October  31  the  Center  handled  a  record 
number  of  547  cases  of  poisoning.  The 
previous  record  was  364  cases  in  1960- 
61. 

Dr.  Arena  attributed  the  new  records 
to  three  factors:  (1)  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  children  forming  the 
age  group  most  vulnerable  to  accidental 
poisoning:  (2)  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  drugs  and  household  products 
available  to  the  public:  and  ( 3 )  in- 
creased use  by  the  public  of  services 
offered  by  the  Center. 

In  order  to  reduce  cases  of  acciden- 
tal poisoning,  parents  on  continuous 
medication  should  take  their  drugs  in 
privacy  rather  than  before  small  chil- 
dren, said  Dr.  Arena.  They  also  should 
give  their  children  medications  "in  a 
matter-of-fact  way."  They  should  never 
suggest    that   drugs    are    candy. 

Eying  the  Eye 

Leonard  M.  Hart,  chief  of  medical 
illustration  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  and  an  instructor  at 
Duke,  has  developed  a  method  of  mak- 
ing motion  pictures  of  the  pattern  of 
blood    circulation    inside    the    eyeball. 

The  method  involves  the  use  of  a 
specially  adapted  motion  picture  cam- 
era in  conjunction  with  fluorescent  dye 
which  is  injected  into  a  vein  of  a 
patient's  forearm.  The  camera,  to- 
gether with  a  beam  of  blue  light,  is 
pointed  toward  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
As  blood  containing  the  fluorescent  dye 
circulates  through  the  semi-transparent 
vessels  of  the  retina,  the  vessels  are 
illuminated  and  then  photographed. 

The  retina  is  the  only  part  of  the 
body  where  blood  vessels  can  be  seen 
directly  without  surgery.     Since  the  pat- 


tern of  retinal  blood  circulation  is 
changed  by  various  diseases,  information 
about  these  changes  is  valuable  in  study- 
ing a  specific  disease  condition.  The 
method  developed  by  Mr.  Hart  allows 
doctors  to  have  a  permanent  record 
which  they  can  study  intensively. 


f^VJri 


This  cat,  being  fed  in  a  lowered  milk 
carton  by  Dr.  Watt  W.  Eagle,  professor 
of  otolaryngology,  has  consumed  an  esti- 
mated 1,100  cans  of  dog  food,  500 
quarts  of  milk  and  numerous  frozen  fislt 
since  taking  up  residence  six  years  ago 
outside  the  doctor's  office  window.  A 
prolific  animal,  the  cat  has  had  nearly 
100  kittens.  Dr.  Eagle  and  Itis  secretary 
have  found  homes  for  all  the  offspring. 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning  in 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel  Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
489-9111 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to   Duke  &  VA   Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 

286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  &  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two   Pools — Room   Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In  the    Heart   of    Durham 
Free   Parking  Swimming   Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


BLUE  LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 
286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy  Duke's  Tavern 


TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open   to  public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties   Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


Howard  Johnson's   Restaurant 

Durham-Chape!    Hill    Blvd. 
Open  6:30  A.M.-l  1    P.M. 

489-5273 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1 703  E.  Geer  St.  Phones:  681  -391 6 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample  Parking  Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon   and    Dinner   served   daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 

489-9128 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SYMPOSIUM 

and  Annual  Woman's  College  Alumnae  Day 

"  CR  OSSC  UR  RENTS  IN  CONTEMPORAR  Y  LIFE ' 

A  Commentary  by  Women 
March  13-17,  1963 
Some  of  the  prominent  guest  speakers  will  be: 


M.  Margaret  Ball  will  discuss  "A 
Crisis  in  Democracy"  and  join  in 
panel  discussions.  An  authority  on 
international  relations,  Dr.  Ball  is 
currently  teaching  at  Wellesley  and 
is    Dean-elect    of    Woman's    College. 


Germaine  Bree  will  deliver  the  key- 
note address  on  "The  Cultural  Crisis." 
Professor  Bree,  an  authority  on  mod- 
ern languages  and  literature  is  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  the  Humanities  at  Wisconsin. 


Florence  Roberta  Brinkley  will  join 
in  panel  discussions  on  the  cultural 
crisis.  Dean  Brinkley  will  also  be 
honored  for  her  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  English  and 
dean  of  Woman's  College  since  1947. 


Mary  Ingraham  Bunting  will  speak 
on  "Women  in  the  World  Today." 
Dr.  Bunting,  a  noted  bacteriologist 
and  president  of  Radcliffe  College  is 
an  outspoken  champion  of  higher 
education  for  women. 


Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles  will  speak 
on  "Changing  Trends  in  Diplomacy." 
An  authority  on  international  affairs 
Dr.  Dulles  is  a  noted  author  and  lec- 
turer. She  is  currently  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Duke. 


ma 


Anna  Rose  Hawkes  will  contribute 
to  the  panel  discussion  "Women  in  the 
World  Today."  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  Dr.  Hawkes  is  an  outstand- 
ing educator  and  author. 


Mildred  McAfee  Horton  will  join 
in  panel  discussions  and  deliver  the 
Sunday  morning  sermon.  President- 
emeritus  of  Wellesley  and  wartime 
director  of  the  WAVES,  Dr.  Horton 
is   well-known    author    and    educator. 


Margaret  Mead  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Ethics  of  Population 
Limitation."  A  world  famous  an- 
thropologist and  author,  Dr.  Mead 
has  travelled  all  over  the  world  gather- 
ing material  for  her  many  books. 


Nancy  Roman  will  speak  on  "Pros- 
pects in  Space."  Chief  of  astronomy 
and  solar  physics  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  Roman  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  young  physicists. 


Irene  Taeuber  will  present  an  ad- 
dress on  "Toward  the  Twenty-first 
Century."  Dr.  Taeuber  is  senior  re- 
search demographer  at  Princeton's  Of- 
fice of  Population  Research  and  ex- 
pert  on   population   problems. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Director  s  Scratchpad 


Since  July  1,  1962,  32  local  associations  have  held 
meetings.  More  than  2,000  alumni  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  thirteen  faculty  members,  eight 
administrative  officers  and  seven  deans,  as  well  as  to 
attend  three  football  alumni  events  and  at  least  six 
pre-school  dinners  and  receptions  for  students.  It  is 
anticipated  that  by  June,  1963,  at  least  50%  of  all 
former  students  will  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
tangibly  evidence  their  continuing  interest  in  Duke. 
This  will  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways,  such  as  at- 
tending local  alumni  meetings  or  special  events  on 
campus;  as  an  officer  of  a  class,  school,  or  college; 
or  other  related  University  activities. 

The  1962-63  Alumni  Census  reminds  us  that  of 
the  31,782  active  alumni,  1,530  are  in  the  Class  of 
1924  or  earlier.  Of  the  total  number  of  alumni,  3,790 
are  of  the  Class  of  1931  or  earlier  which  means  that 
between  10  and  11%  of  all  Duke  alumni  are  approxi- 
mately fifty  years  of  age. 

Homecoming  for  the  fall  of  1963  will  be  held  on 
the  week  end  of  October  19  at  which  time  Duke  will 
meet  the  Clemson  Tigers  in  the  Duke  Stadium.  The 
1963  football  schedule  will  be  released  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Be  sure  to  make  your  plans  to  attend  Home- 
coming here  on  the  Campus  and  as  many  of  the  other 
football  get-togethers  as  possible. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  matriculated  fresh- 
men, Trinity  College  and  College  of  Engineering,  is: 

Alabama 7         Louisiana    4 

Arizona    1  Maine    5 

California    5         Maryland    36 

Connecticut     17         Massachusetts     10 

Delaware     7         Michigan     12 

District  of  Columbia     7         Minnesota     1 

Florida    65         Mississippi    3 

Georgia     21         Missouri    2 

Hawaii    2         New  Jersey 33 

Illinois     18         New   Mexico    2 

Indiana   6         New  York    43 

Iowa    2         North  Carolina  ....  141 

Kansas    3         Ohio    30 

Kentucky     6         Oklahoma     9 


Pennsylvania     43  Virginia     74 

Rhode  Island   2         Washington     1 

South  Carolina 24  West  Virginia 9 

Tennessee     27  Wisconsin     5 

Texas    6         Outside  U.  S 5 

Utah    1  Total     "695 

ALUMNI  SONS 

Applied     174 

Accepted     Ill 

Matriculated   85 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  64%   of  the  sons  of 
alumni  who  applied  were   accepted  while  only   38% 
of  the  total  number  of  men  who  applied  were  accepted. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  matriculated  fresh- 
men, Woman's  College,  is: 

Alabama 5  Minnesota     1 

Arizona     1  Missouri    4 

Arkansas     1  Nebraska    2 

California    3  New  Jersey 12 

Colorado     1  New  Mexico 1 

Connecticut    6         New  York    18 

Delaware     5  North  Carolina 93 

District  of  Columbia     4  Ohio      16 

Florida    25  Oklahoma 5 

Georgia     12         Pennsylvania     18 

Hawaii    1  Rhode  Island    2 

Illinois     7  South  Carolina   16 

Indiana    6  Tennessee   12 

Kansas    1  Texas    13 

Kentucky    3         Vermont   1 

Louisiana    7  Virginia     26 

Maine   1  Wisconsin   4 

Maryland    10  Outside  U.  S 3 

Massachusetts 4  Total     .357 

Michigan    7 

ALUMNI  DAUGHTERS 

Applied    122 

Accepted     44 

Matriculated     44 

36%  of  the  daughters  of  alumni  who  applied  were 
accepted  while  30%  of  the  total  number  of  women  who 
applied  were  accepted. 
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SCHEDULED    MEETINGS 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone 
St.  (rear  of  2  Broadway).  John 
Wright,  Jr.,  '39,  chairman.  Telephone 
DI  4-3000. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Tuesday  each 
month.  Goldie's  New  York,  244  E. 
53rd  St.  Andrew  N.  Harper,  Jr.,  '54. 
chairman.     Telephone  OX  5-1200. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monthly  luncheon 
fourth  Tuesday  each  month.  12:15 
p.m.  Engineers'  Club,  13th  and 
Spruce  Sts.  Ted  B.  Aitken  BSEE  '47, 
chairman,  360  Penn  Rd.,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  February  23.  Din- 
ner-Dance. University  Club,  26 
Broadway.  For  reservations  contact 
John  Geier,  3  Dogwood  Glen,  Roch- 
ester   25.      Telephone    DU    1-4724. 


Class  Notes 


'19 


next  reunion:   1963 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Isaacs  (Martha  Ward). 
President 
115  E.  Trinity  Avenue 
Durham,   N.   C. 

W.  R.  Hanchey,  head  of  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Company's  Substation 
Design  Group  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  retired 
on  Dec.  31  after  42  years  with  the 
company. 

On  Dec.  1,  Lewis  M.  Heflin.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Cone 
Mills,  Inc.,  and  director  of  Cone  Mills 
Corp.,  retired  from  other  company  ac- 
tivities. Since  joining  the  firm  28  years 
ago,  he  has  held  many  important  posi- 
tions, including  that  of  president  from 
1955  to  1961.  Mr.  Heflin  plans  to 
establish  a  new  residence  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  during   1963. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  President 
2129    Cowper   Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
William    E.    Powell    (AM    '22)    of 
Sanford,  N.   C,  is  registrar  and  teacher 
of    French    and    American    history    at 
Pineland  College,  Salemburg.     His  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Wallace  '26,  teaches 
in  Sanford. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Louis  L.  Sasser  of  Durham  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  Crum  &  Forster, 
Inc.     He  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 


Pictured  at  a  meeting  of  the  Watauga  County  Duke  Alumni  Association  are, 
seated  from  left  to  right,  Imogene  Barrett  Burden  (Mrs.  John  G.)  '24;  Edna 
Holtzclaw  Hagaman  (Mrs.  George  P.)  '13,  Alumnae  Council  representative;  and  Mrs. 
David  Martin;  standing.  Dr.  J.  R.  Melton  '32,  AM  '42,  president:  Dr.  William  Mathe- 
son  '26;  David  Martin  AM  '59,  DEd  '62.  coordinator  for  the  office  of  institutional 
studies  at  the  University  and  guest  speaker;  Joseph  Bryson  DEd  '61,  secretary-treas- 
urer; and  William  L.  Eury  '26,  vice  president.     The  meeting  was  held  in  Boone,  N.  C. 


company's     Virginia-Carolinas      Depart- 
ment in  addition  to  his  new  duties. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  is  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Catherine  Dowdee  Penny  (Mrs.  G. 
Frank)  (AM  '27),  a  mathematics  teach- 
er at  Durham  High  School,  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Sanford  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Textbook  Commission, 
which  makes  recommendations  on  text- 
books for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Sloane  W.  Payne  is  superintendent 
of  Alexander  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Taylorsville,  N.   C. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Alton  Knight  (LLB  '33),  an  at- 
torney of  Durham,  has  been  named  clerk 
of  Superior  Court  for  Durham  County. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Thomas  S.  Eanes,  Jr.,  is  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Lansing,  N.  C,  and  Hills- 
ville,  Va.,  plants  of  Sprague  Electric 
Company  of  North  Adams,  Mass. 

31         next  reunion:  1965 
Milton   E.   Harrington,   vice   presi- 


dent in  charge  of  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Co.,  Durham,  is  on  the  19  mem- 
ber committee,  which  was  created  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
study  the  use  of  MH-30  on  tobacco. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


Edward  G.  Thomas  of  Atlanta,  pub- 
lic information  manager  for  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  been  re- 
elected to  a  three-year  term  as  national 
director  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Donald  W.  Lee  AM  is  on  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Houston,  Texas. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Joe  M.  Van  Hoy  (MD  '38),  who  has 
been  in  surgical  practice  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  for  the  past  14  years,  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Medical  Society  in  December. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Helen 
Spangler  PhD  '36,  have  three  boys. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


W.  H.  Plemmons  AM,  president  of 
Appalachian  State  College  at  Boone, 
N.  C,  has  been  voted  a  special  award  of 
merit  by  the  National  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics.  He  will  re- 
ceive the  award  during  the  annual  NAIA 
convention  in  March. 
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Robert  C.  Wade  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  western  regional  sales 
manager  for  Tasty  Baking  Company, 
bakers  of  Tasty  cake  and  Tasty  pies. 


'36 


next  reunion:   1964 


Jack  Greenfield  MD,  a  surgeon  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery  of  the  medical  units  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

U.  S.  Navy  Commander  John  B. 
Paist,  Jr.,  inventory  management  di- 
vision chief  for  the  new  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Supply  Center  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Richard  H.  Skofield  of  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Agents.  Previously 
he  was  an  accountant  with  Joseph  Frog- 
gate  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  a  na- 
tional firm  of  insurance  auditors  and 
actuaries. 

Dr.  Harold  K.  Terry  of  Miami,  Fla., 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Society  of 
Orthodontists. 


'37 


next  reunion:  1968 


R.  L.  Baldwin  of  Durham  has  been 
presented  the  Carolina  Sailing  Club's 
highest  award,  the  Robinson  Cup,  which 
is  given  each  year  for  seamanship, 
service  and  sportsmanship. 

George  E.  Patterson  is  president  of 
The  Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Sallie  Womack  Warner  (Mrs.  Dud- 
ley A.)  lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
her  husband  is  vice  president  of  Imperial 
Food  Service  and  manager  of  the  Bilt- 
more  Restaurant.  They  have  three  sons. 
Married: 

Mrs.  Mary  Chapman  Ivey  to  Louis 
Berini  on  Nov.  21.  Residence:  Durham, 
1.  C. 


'38 


next  reunion:  1963 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bradsher,  Jr. 
President 
421   Carolina  Circle 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Arthur  Bradsher,  a  surgeon  of 
Durham,   is   lieutenant    governor   of   the 
Kiwanis  Division  Five. 


'39 


next  reunion:    1964 


Roderick  E.  Bassett  lives  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he  is  owner  and 
manager  of  Gulf  Spray  motel  and  apart- 


ments. He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

Helene  John  Emmett  (Mrs.  John 
E.)  is  the  wife  of  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
in  El  Paso,  Texas.  She  has  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

William  F.  Franck  is  president  of 
Sale  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Martinsville, 
Va.  He  is  married  and  has  two  boys 
and  two  girls. 


'45 


next  reunion:  1965 


'41 


next  reunion:  1966 


Harry  Fraley  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
where  he  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  for  Howard  Motor  Co. 

Paul  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  general  mer- 
chandise manager  for  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Vernon  A.  Olson  EE  of  Glenside, 
Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers  for  1962-63. 
He  is  sales  manager  for  deck  machinery 
in  the  marine  group  at  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corporation's  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Division. 

John  W.  Winkin.  varsity  baseball 
coach  at  Colby  College.  Waterville,  Me., 
since  1954,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Athletics. 


'43 


next  reunion:   1968 


John  W.  Carr  III  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Math- 
ematics has  been  elected  to  membership 
on  the  Councils  for  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  for  The  Society  for  Industrial  and 
Applied  Mathematics.  He  will  serve 
two  years  in  both  capacities. 

Jean  Knight  Hutson  is  secretary  to 
the  Chief  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

E.  Eliot  McMorries,  a  Commander 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Cynthia  L.  Read  '46,  make  their 
home  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  ME  is  direc- 
tor of  Vehicle  Systems  Office  for  Aero- 
space  Corporation,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 


'44 


next  reunion:   1965 


Arthur  J.  Tuscany,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Arthur  J.  Tuscany  Organiza- 
tion, was  among  a  select  group  of  43  of 
the  nation's  leading  association  execu- 
tives to  receive  the  Chartered  Associa- 
tion Executive  Award  of  the  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives  last 
summer. 


James  W.  Forshee  D  is  minister  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  Northport,  Ala. 

Robert  F.  Kibler  (MD  '49),  former- 
ly assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of  Medicine 
at  Emory  University  Medical  School, 
Atlanta,   Ga. 

Robert  O.  Lipe  (MD  '47)  heads  a 
medico  team  in  Pahang,  Malaya.  He 
expects  to  return  to  the  States  in  April 
of  this  year. 

Ralph  P.  Rogers,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  manager  and  treasurer  of  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Wholesale  Drug  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Durham.  He  has  been  serving 
as  company  secretary  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 


'46 


next  reunion:  1965 


Walter  J.  Gale  MEd  (DEd  '58)  is 
dean  of  academic  affairs,  West  Chester 
State  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

George  H.  Newsome  (LLB  '48)  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the  Wa- 
chovia Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oliver  L.  Shields  MEd  is  director  of 
Psychological,  Guidance  and  Testing 
Services,  Jefferson  County  Education 
Center,   Louisville,   Ky. 


'47 


next  reunion:  1963 


Robert  A.   McCuiston,  President 
Box  1902 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Ralph  Coonrad  MD,  orthopedic  sur- 
geon of  Durham,  is  vice  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Association 
for  1963. 

Willard  E.  Kerr  MEd  is  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  at  Shippensburg  State 
College,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

David  Schenck  ME,  Mayor  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  was  given  a  distin- 
guished achievement  award  for  service 
to  young  people  of  his  city  by  the  Pop 
Warner    Conference    in   November. 

Jacob  S.  Zimmerman  of  Towson,  Md., 
is    district    manager    for   The    Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S. 
Married: 

Gloria  G.  Rita  to  R.  E.  Ledbetter  on 
Sept.    29.      Residence:    Ormond    Beach, 
Fla. 
Born: 

Fourth  daughter  to  Ruth  Pegram 
Daniel  RN,  BSN  and  Thomas  M.  Dan- 
iel (MD  '51)  Smithfield,  N.  C,  on  Nov. 
23.     Named  Jane  Harley. 

Third   child   and    second    daughter   to 
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Edward  M.  Linker  ME  '47  and  Mrs. 
Linker,  Martinsville,  Va.,  on  Oct.  6. 
Named  Mary  Frances. 


'48 


next  reunion:   1963 


W.    Casper   Holroyd,   President 
1401   Granada  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jack  H.  Quaritius  was  featured  as 
the  "Personality  of  the  Week"  in  a 
November  issue  of  the  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Journal.  As  chairman  of  the 
priorities  committee  of  the  com- 
munity development  program,  he  is 
busy  selling  the  program  to  the  com- 
munity, in  addition  to  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  Peninsular  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  Peninsular  Life 
Company.  He,  Mrs.  Quaritius,  the 
former  Frances  Kidder  '47,  and  their 
two  sons  live  in  Orange  Park. 

William  J.  J.  Smith  PhD  of  New 
York  City  is  director  of  program  for 
the  U.  S.  Council  of  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


'49 


next  reunion:  1963 


J.  Carleton   Fleming,   President 
221    Anthony  Circle 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

Robert  F.  Clodfelter  LLB  and 
William  V.  Leaming  have  been  elected 
vice  presidents  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
The  former  specializes  in  estate  planning 
and  the  latter  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Accounts   Division. 

William  G.  Haughton  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  a  salesman  for  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Lewis  Hodgkins,  associate  rector  of 
All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  is  on  leave  from  January 
through  March  to  take  clinical  training 
at   Bellevue   Hospital,   New   York   City. 

Philip  W.  Jackson  EE  is  Data  Sys- 
tems Division  Kingston  Laboratory 
Manager  for  IBM.  He,  his  wife  and 
four  children  live  in  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

D.  P.  Mebane  is  assistant  to  director, 
Sales  Research  and  Development,  for 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  since  1954.  He 
and  his  family  reside  in  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich. 


'50 


next  reunion:  1966 


Frederick  L.  Carr  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Douglas  F.  Day  ME  is  a  plant  engi- 


neer for  L.  E.  Carpenter  Company, 
Wharton,  N.  J. 

Last  August  Robert  Grumbine  BD 
and  his  family  moved  to  New  Market, 
Md.,  after  spending  11  years  in  the 
Missionary  District  of  Alaska  (Episco- 
pal).    He   is   rector   of    Grace   Church. 

Sally  Malkasian  of  Chicago,  III., 
is  with  a  hospital  supply  company  as 
their  customer  service  manager. 

John  R.  Pfann  of  Fanwood,  N.  L, 
is  manager,  New  Products  Development, 
Stauffer  Chemical  Company. 

William  M.  Rickman  (LLB  '51)  is 
an  investigator  for  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Rockville,  Md. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Robert  A.  Duncan  and 
Mrs.  Duncan,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov. 
28.     Named  Robert  Anderson,  Jr. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Jean  Hull  Suman  (Mrs.  Robert  P.) 
and  Mr.  Suman,  San  Marino,  Calif.,  on 
Oct.  20.     Named  Carolyn  Hull. 


'51 


next  reunion:  1966 


Charles  A.  Fisher  is  associated  with 
Crawford  and  Company  of  San  Juan, 
P.  R. 

John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.,  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Jaeckle, 
Fleischmann,  Kelly,  Swart  &  Aug- 
spurger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Martha  Snell  RN  is  a  nurse 
at  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethes- 
da,  Md. 

B.  Joe  Wilder  (MD  '55)  has  a  resi- 
dency in  neurology  at  the  Health  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Evaline  Vance, 
'52. 
Married: 

Ned  Purvis  Everett  LLB  to  Carolyn 
Faye  Howard  on   Dec.    15.     Residence: 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Algernon  S. 
Noell,  Jr.,  ME  and  Mrs.  Noell,  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  on  Nov.  24.  Named  David 
Judson. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Bowen 
Eugene  Simmons  (AM  '53)  and  Mrs. 
Simmons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  26. 
Named  Bruce  Eugene. 


'52 


next  reunion:  1966 


Paul  Hardin  (LLB  '54),  Barbara 
Russell  Hardin  '54,  and  their  three 
children  are  living  in  Villanova,  Pa.,  this 
year  while  he  is  visiting  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   They  plan  to  spend  next  summer 


in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and  return  to 
Duke  in  September. 

William  C.  Hollenbeck  is  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Mary  Marsh  is  Mrs.  William  A. 
Prouty  of  Blackwood,  N.  J.  She  has 
two  young  sons. 

Norwood  Robinson  LLB,  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Hudson,  Ferrell,  Pe- 
tree,  Stockton,  Stockton  &  Robinson, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  is  president  of 
the  Forsyth  County  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Malcolm  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  who  holds 
MS  and  PhD  degrees  from  N.  C.  State 
College,  has  been  selected  to  establish 
and  head  a  department  of  biometry  at 
Emory  University  beginning  July,  1963. 
He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Biometry  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  Richmond. 
Married: 

William  Brill  to  Dorothy  Jane  Shaw 
on  Oct.  14.  Residence:  Roanoke,  Va. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  L.  Russell  Gobbel 
and  Mrs.  Gobbel,  Chula  Vista,  Calif., 
on  Sept   1.     Named  Katharine  Steward. 


'53 


next  reunion:  1963 


Rev.  John  J.   Carey,  President 
1312  N.  Lehigh  Drive 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Harry  W.  Duft  is  assistant  manager 
of  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boyer- 
town,  Pa. 

Donald  W.  Gould  is  manager  of  the 
Temple  Terrace  branch  of  Tampa  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Macon  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  an  indus- 
trial consultant  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

L.  E.  Noble,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '55)  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

On  Jan.  1  Tom  A.  Vestal  MD  moved 
from  Kinston,  N.  C,  to  Anderson,  S.  C, 
where  he  will  practice  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  He  and  his  wife,  Janis 
Ballentine  Vestal  '51,  have  four 
daughters. 

C.  Vaughn  Wilson  and  Doris  Slat- 
tery  Wilson  '54  are  living  in  Fresnos. 
Mexico.  He  is  with  The  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York. 


'54 


next  reunion:  1964 


Philip  J.  Baugh  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Quaker 
Meadows  Mills,  Inc.,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Kimberly  Yarn  Mills,  Inc., 
and   president    of   Baugh   and   Mouchet. 
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Alumni  in  the  News 

Reynolds  Price   Wins  Fiction  Award 

Reynolds  Price  '55  recently  was  given 
the  annual  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award 
for  fiction  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. The  award,  given  for  the  most 
outstanding  work  of  fiction  published 
by  a  North  Carolinian  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  made  in  recognition  of 
his  novel,  A  Long  and  Happy  Life. 

Mr.  Price,  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Duke,  plans  to  have  a  volume 
of  short  stories  published  in  the  near 
future.  He  also  has  been  working  on  a 
second  novel. 

Elected   Vice  President 

William  E.  Singletary  '39,  who  was 
elected  vice  president  of  Irving  Trust 
Company  in  New  York  City  on  No- 
vember 1,  1962,  has  been  active  in  ex- 
panding the  business  development  and 
public    relations    activities    of   the    bank. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  new  duties,  he 
was  head  of  his  own  firm,  Singletary  & 
Associates,  a  public  relations  consultant 
firm  for  banks. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Jane 
Chesson   '42. 

New  Officers  Elected 

Three  alumni  have  been  elected  to 
new  offices  at  Crown  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
in  High  Point,  N.  C,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  death  of  Gurney  H.  Kearns  '97, 
former  president  of  the  firm. 

Amos  R.  Kearns  '27,  a  University 
trustee,  has  been  elected  president  and 
treasurer.  His  son,  Amos  R.  Kearns, 
Jr.,  is  vice  president.  Charles  L.  Kearns 
'32  is  now  executive  vice  president  and 
secretary. 

Improves  Medical  Facilities 

Sherwood  D.  Smith  '50  recently  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  at  a  national  conven- 
tion of  hospital  administrators  in 
Chicago,   111. 

Currently  administrator  of  the  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  General  Hospital,  he  has  been 
very  active  in  improving  medical  facili- 
ties in  Florida.  He  recently  completed 
serving  a  one-year  term  as  President  of 
the  Central  Florida  Hospital  Council, 
and  now  is  serving  a  three-year  term 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Florida  Hospital 
Council.  The  seven-story  hospital  in 
Lakeland  was  completed  approximately 
two  years  ago  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Smith  is  married  to  the  former 
Pat  Collins  '50. 


'55 


next  reunion:  1965 


John  L.  Anderson  is  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  John  Knox  Press,  religious 
publishers  of  Richmond,  Va.  His  terri- 
tory includes  New  York  state,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  L.  Lynn 
Cavtness  EE  and  Mrs.  Caviness, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  19.  Named 
Lewis  Lynn,  Jr. 

A  son  to  John  Langley  MD  and 
Mrs.  Langley,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on 
Dec.   1.     Named  John,  Jr. 

A  son  to  Jane  Roberts  Rogers 
(Mrs.  Bob  C.)  and  Mr.  Rogers,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  8. 

A'  daughter  to  Charles  W.  Wray,  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Wray,  Morganton,  N.  C,  on 
Nov.  22.     Named  Susan  Elizabeth. 


'56 


next  reunion:    1966 


Last  September  Richard  A.  Bilas 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  economics. 

Jane  Kirkpatrick  Kissling  (Mrs. 
Fred  R.,  Jr.)  is  living  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  her  husband  is  general  agent  for 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

On  Nov.  1,  Calvin  A.  Pope  (LLB 
'58),  an  associate  in  the  law  firm  of 
Shackleford,  Farrior,  Stallings,  Glos  & 
Evans  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership. 
Married: 

George  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  EE  to  Virginia 
Blair  Quinn  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Francis  M.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  LLB  to 
Ann  Marie  Carlyle  on  Dec.  22.  Resi- 
dence: Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carole  Page  Killian  to  Harold  W. 
Clauss,  Jr.,  on  Nov.  17.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 


'57 


next  reunion:  1967 


Sallie  Tyree  Everette  (Mrs.  John 
D.)  and  her  husband,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  N.  C.  State  College  School  of  Design, 
are  living  in  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  architectural  firm  and  she 
is  employed  by  the  Highway  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council. 

Robert  E.  Hendry  of  Ft.  Myers, 
Fla.,  is  a  dental  surgeon. 

Carolyn  Martin  Jones  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.)  lives  in  East  Point,  Ga.,  where 
her  husband  is  southeastern  division 
engineer  for  E.  H.  Schmidt  and  Assoc. 


Anne  Corpening  Morrison  (Mrs. 
Norman  R.)  writes  that  she  and  her 
family  have  moved  from  Chatauqua, 
N.  Y.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  her 
husband  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Stony    Run   Friends    Meeting    (Quaker). 

Capt.  George  A.  Perrine,  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Florida  Medi- 
cal School,  is  stationed  at  Bunker  Hill 
AFB,  Peru,  Ind.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  son. 

Albert  Rabil,  Jr.,  and  Lois  Janet 
Spain  Rabil  are  living  in  New  York 
City  while  he  works  for  a  PhD  degree 
at  Columbia  University. 

Freddy  L.  Samoje  is  assistant  man- 
ager for  Goodyear  Company  in  Lima, 
Peru.  He  is  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Martin  V.  Trapp  is  a  teacher  of 
French  and  German  at  Interlochen  Arts 
Academy,    Interlochen,    Mich. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1964 


Maggie  Hicks  Alexander  is  serving 
as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  women  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  while  her 
husband,  Jerry  Alexander  '56,  BD  '59, 
is  attending  Carolina  dental  school. 

Sherri  R.  Forrester,  who  completed 
work  for  the  PhD  degree  in  chemistry  at 
Northwestern  University  last  summer, 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Polly  Allen  Robinson  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald L.)  received  a  BD  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  City  last  May  and  is  assistant  to 
the  Episcopal  Chaplain  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Robinson  is  a  teaching  as- 
sistant and  a  PhD  candidate  in  the 
Cornell  Government  Department. 

William  O.  Scaife  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  is  an  accountant  for  Ryder  Truck 
Lines. 

Peggy  A.  Wood  is  a  visiting  teacher 
for  the  Arlington  County  Public  Schools, 
Arlington,  Va. 
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next  reunion:  1964 


Virginia  Bittner  is  Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Scharwenka  of  Chatham,  N.  J.  Prior  to 
her  marriage  in  1960,  she  was  editor  of 
Mutual  Benefit  Life,  a  publication  of 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mary  Nicholson  Broome  (Mrs. 
John  T.)  has  recently  moved  to  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  where  her  husband  is  an 
Episcopal  minister. 

Wallace  C.  Harrelson  (LLB  '62) 
is  an  instructor  of  political  science  at 
Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Betsy  McKeel  Bogle  (Mrs.  Robert 
A.,  Jr.).  whose  husband  is  enrolled  in 
Duke  Law  School,  is  working  in  the 
cataloging  department  of  the  general 
university  library. 

Eleanor  Cartwright  Crocker  is 
working  at  Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  J.  Christopher 
Crocker  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
anthropology  at  Harvard.  They  live  in 
Cambridge. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Fred  A.  Agre  MD  and  Patricia 
O'Brien  Agre  BSN  '62  are  making  their 
home  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.  She  is  nursing  at 
Bronx  Municipal  Hospital. 

While  Robert  A.  Garda  is  attending 
Harvard,  Annie  Lewis  Johnson  Gar- 
da  is  working  on  the  technical  staff  for 
Mitre,  Inc.,  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Thev 
live  in  Cambridge. 

Jerry  McGee  is  head  football  coach 
at  John  A.  Holmes  High  School,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Sandra  L.  Matter  is  attending  Emory 
University  Medical  School  in  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Glenn  Minah  is  attending  the  School 
of  Dentistry  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  while  Galen  is  at  the  School 
of  Design  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Lawrence  S.  Williams  EE  of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  is  placement  counselor, 
personnel  services,  IBM  Federal  Sys- 
tems Division  Command  Control  Sys- 
tems   Center    at    Fort    Lauderdale,    Fla. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Ole  E.  Borgen  BD  is  living  in  Chat- 
ham, N.  J.,  and  is  working  toward  a 
PhD  degree  at  Drew  University. 

William  L.  Cones  MF  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  forest 
superintendent  by  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  Morgantown. 

William  A.  Keller  is  attending  Law 
School  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Capt.  Barbara  F.  Kishpaugh  MSN 
is  stationed  at  Tripler  General  Hospital. 

Dawn  Stuart  is  studying  Russian 
Literature  in  the  Graduate  Faculties  of 
Columbia  University  and  is  living  in 
International  House,  a  private  residence 
for  graduate  students  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Catherine  Helene  Wyman  BSN  is 
working  at  Margaret  R.  Pardee  Hos- 
pital, Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 

John  P.  Gibbons  '98,  a  prominent 
banker  and  pioneer  Coca-Cola  bottler 
of  Hamlet,  N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  27 
following  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Gibbons  was  a  member  of  the 
Duke  University  National  Council  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Half  Century 
Club. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  Retirement  Home  in 
Durham,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Methodist  Home  for  Children  in 
Raleigh. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gibbons,  survivors 
include  two  daughters,  Virginia  Gibbons 
Royston  (Mrs.  C.  A.)  '25  and  Elizabeth 
Gibbons  Sutherland  (Mrs.  David)  '28; 
and  a  son.  J.  P.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  '29. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
passing  of  Albert  S.  Berghauser  '08, 
AM  '33  on  Sept.  27,  1962.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

S.  LeRoy  Proctor  '15.  Durham 
County  Commissioner  for  the  past  18 
years,  died  on  Jan.  2. 

A  former  member  of  the  City-County 
Charter  Commission,  Mr.  Proctor  took 
part  in  numerous  civic  and  political 
activities.  He  was  also  president  of 
Holloway  and  Proctor,  Inc..  a  realty 
firm. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  and  two 
sons,  one  of  them  being  James  F. 
Proctor   ME   '56   of   Silver   Spring,    Md. 

Earl  M.  Thompson  '19  of  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C  died  on  Jan.  1.  He  was 
owner  of  Earl  Thompson,  Inc.,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Oil  Jobbers 
Association. 

Mrs.  Thompson  survives. 

John  Edwin  Rose  '22  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  passed  away  on  Nov.   12. 

Helen  Zimmerman  Mendenhall 
(Mrs.  John)  '26  of  High  Point,  N.  C, 
passed  away  on  Oct.  29,  1962. 

Thomas  P.  Wheeler  '28  of  Rocking- 
ham, N.  C,  died  on  May  6,  1962. 

Margaret  R.  Barnhardt  '29  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  died  unexpectedly 
on  Dec.  27. 

J.  Samuel  Buie  '30,  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C,  tax  accountant,  died  on  Dec.  23 
of  a  heart  attack. 

An  avid  golfer  and  a  founder  and 
former  treasurer  of  Pine  Brook  Country 
Club,  Mr.  Buie  was  stricken  as  he  was 
leaving  the    18th  green. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

Robert  D.  Dixon  '31  passed  away 
suddenly  on  Dec.  15  following  a  heart 
attack.     He  had  been   assistant   director 


of  operations  for  the  USAF  Aeronauti- 
cal Chart  and  Information  Center.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  since  1952. 

His  wife  and  son,  who  survive,  live 
in   Kirkwood,    Mo. 

James  H.  (Jim)  Johnston  '36.  cap- 
tain of  the  1935  Duke  footbal  team,  died 
on  Dec.  22  following  an  extended  illness. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Raleigh.  N.  C,  and 
owner  of  Acme  Laundry  Company. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

Elizabeth  Sutton  Tetlow  (Mrs. 
George  E.  S. )  '36  of  Sparta,  N.  L,  was 
killed  on  Dec.  22  in  a  two-car  crash 
near  her  home.  She  was  a  passenger 
in  a  sports  car  operated  by  her  son 
which  went  into  a  spin  after  hitting  a 
slippery  spot  on  the  highway. 

A  native  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Tetlow  had  lived  in  Sparta  seven  years. 
She  was  a  librarian  at  Franklin  High 
School. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  survivors 
include  two  sons. 

H.  Edwin  Hamilton.  Jr.,  '43  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  died  unexpectedly  on 
Dec.    1. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

Dr.  Emrich  E.  Elliott  '44.  a  native 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  a  dental  ad- 
ministrator at  Billings  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago, died  on  July  18  following  a  three- 
month  illness. 

Dr.  Elliott,  who  received  his  degree 
in  dentistry  from  the  University  of 
Louisville,  had  been  administrator  of 
the  Zollers  Dental  Clinic  No.  2  of 
Billings  Hospital  for  the  past  13  years. 
He  was  also  an  associate  professor  at 
the   University    of   Chicago. 

Surviving  are  his  parents  and  a  sister. 

Juliana  Archbold  Crabtree  (Mrs. 
George  W.)  AM  '47  died  in  Okinawa 
on  Aug.   1,   1962. 

Joseph  G.  Fitzsimmons  '49  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  died  on  July  15,  1962, 
while  en  route  to  New  England. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Beverly  Gerber  '50,  and  a  son. 

David  W.  Kirkpatrick  '56,  an  Epis- 
copal minister  serving  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Bat  Cave,  N.  C,  passed 
away  on  Jan.  6,  following  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

A  native  of  Canton,  N.  C,  he  was 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Alexandria.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Promo- 
tion, a  director  of  Camp  Henry  in  Black 
Mountain,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Patterson  School. 
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Comment  from  the  Editors: 


DEATH  OF  AN  INSTITUTION 

Students  can  be  notoriously  fickle  in  selecting  places 
of  entertainment,  but  Mayola's  Chili  House  always 
defied  this  fickleness.  It  was  able  to  flourish  without 
wide  student  interest,  and  for  this  reason  probably 
flourished  all  the  more  since  some  students  purposely 
seek  a  place  which  does  not  attract  a  large  number  of 
other  students.  Still,  these  anti-student  students  did 
not  desert  in  years  when  it  was  widely  popular  to  be  a 
customer  at  the  Chili  House.  The  atmosphere,  for 
some  indefinable  reason,  was  compatible  to  both 
groups;  and  it  was  compatible  to  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  diverse  groups  living  in  Durham.  Because  of 
this  ability  to  absorb  such  incongruous  elements,  the 
Chili  House  became  the  rarest  of  institutions :  one  which 
encompassed  the  social  strata  of  both  the  City  and 
University. 

Now  that  institution  is  dead.  It  died  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  January  17  when  the 
Chili  House  was  gutted  by  a  fire  which  began  in  the 
dank  men's  room  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building.  Bill,  Mayola's  son-in-law, 
estimated  that  150  customers  (to  go  to  the  Chili  House 
was  the  in  thing  to  do  this  year)  were  inside  the  build- 
ing. Amazingly,  no  one  was  injured  in  a  rush  for  the 
two  exits;  and  it  is  indeed  sobering  that  in  the  face  of 
danger  no  Duke  student  made  a  staggering  dash 
through  one  of  the  plate  glass  windows. 

Mayola,  a  benevolent  J.  P.  Morgan  in  skirts,  was  at 
her  son's  establishment,  The  Top  Hat,  the  following 
Saturday  night.  "There  wasn't  any  warning,"  she 
said.  "There  was  just  an  explosion  and  a  big  ball  of 
flame  that  came  out  of  the  men's  room."  A  man  had 
preceded  the  ball  of  flame  only  by  moments,  she  re- 
ported, and  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  been  con- 
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sumed  by  flames  if  he  had  been  much  longer  delayed. 
The  quickness  with  which  the  fire  spread  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  have  time  to  call  the  fire 
department  from  the  telephone  inside  the  building. 
And  many  full  glasses  were  left  on  the  tables. 

The  way  the  morning  paper  reported  the  fire  made 
one  think  that  after  a  few  hours  airing  the  Chili  House 
would  once  again  be  open  for  business.  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  Tuck,  a  rival  of  any  chef,  reported  for  work  the 
day  after  the  fire.  Even  the  crowd  from  Liggett  & 
Myers  showed  up  for  dinner.  Their  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  many  of  the  strictly  evening  customers: 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?"  A  great  change  had 
truly  been  wrought  in  the  living  habits  of  many  people. 

When  questioned  about  her  plans  for  reopening, 
Mayola  was  not  definite.  She  may  reopen  in  the  old 
location  if  the  building  is  remodeled  according  to  her 
own  tastes.  These  tastes,  of  course,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  by  her  customers;  but  the  success 
of  the  establishment  somehow  seems  to  justify  them. 
We  hope  that  she  will  remain  at  the  old  location. 
However,  she  may  move  to  a  nearby  lot  and  erect  a 
new  building.  Or  she  may  not  reopen  at  all — and 
thereby  place  the  name  of  the  Chili  House  alongside 
other  such  historic  names  as  the  Goody  Shop  and 
Rinaldi's. 

Although  she  may,  by  reopening,  prevent  the  name 
of  the  Chili  House  from  being  relegated  to  history,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  new  Chili  House  will  be  the  same  to  an 
older  generation,  for  one  must  have  ghosts  in  order  to 
become  deeply  attached  to  a  place.  The  Chili  House, 
in  spite  of  commercialization  and  modernization,  had 
remained  a  corporeal  body  for  the  ghosts  of  anyone 
who  ever  passed  many  of  his  evenings  in  that  micro- 
cosm of  Durham.  A  new  or  remodeled  Chili  House, 
even  one  that  serves  barbecued  racoon  and  squirrel 
stew,  will  not  contain  such  ghosts,  for  there  will  be  no 
object  to  recall  them.  The  Chili  House  is  dead;  and 
everyone  has  lost  the  body  for  his  ghosts.  H.  R.  J. 
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Protectionist? 


Surely  the  use  of  traffic  signals  is  protectionism  in 
its  truest  sense.  But  without  such  regulation  we 
would  experience  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  ex- 
tensive personal  injury. 

So  it  is  with  foreign  trade.  Protectionism  is  not 
something  evil.  It  is  just  a  sensible  method  of  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  goods  into  an  orderly  pattern.  The 
regulations,  tariffs  or  quotas  every  country  places  on 
imports  constitute  a  system  of  traffic  signals.  With- 
out  such   signals,   chaos    would    inevitably   result — 


a    chaos    of    failing    business    and    unemployment. 

Protectionism  applies  not  only  to  American 
business,  but  to  American  jobs  and  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Thus,  the  administration 
of  our  foreign  trade  program  is  crucial  to  every 
U.  S.  citizen.  Without  realistic  control,  it  could 
become  the  most  costly  "give- 
away program"  in  our  nation's  a^- 
history.  And  the  livelihood  of 
millions    hangs   in   the   balance. 
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P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Jair-sgftens  every  putt 


idlthpl  freSh  ~7<zA^  CLpu/F..  els ^rUajtOtii^f  When  you  light  a  Salem,  you 

rifh  tf\har-m  +ac+o        can  a'rn*s*  imagine  yourself  in  this  scene  — all  golden  sunlight  and 

new  green,  with   air   so  fresh.  Salem's  special   High   Porosity  paper 
modem  tllter,  tOO         "air-softens"  every  rich-tasting  puff.  Smoke  refreshed... smoke  Salem! 

Created  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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you  get  Lots  More  from 
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more  body  in  the  blend 


more  flavor  in  the  smoke 


more  taste  through  the  filter 


It's  the  rich-flavor  leaf  that  does  it  I 


There's  more  rich-flavor  leaf 

among  L&M's  choice  tobaccos-actu- 
ally  more  longer-aged,  extra-cured 
leaf  than  even  in  some  unfiltered 
cigarettes.  And  L&M's  filter  is  the 
modern  filter  —  all  white  inside  and 
outside  —  so  only  pure  white  touches 
your  lips.  Get  Lots  More  from  L&M— 
the  filter  cigarette  for  people  who 
really  like  to  smoke. 
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INSTINCT  FOR  BATTLE 

Dueling  and  the  development  of  the  sword  are  explored  in  this 
report  on  the  Duke  Fencing  Club's  efforts  to  gain  official  Uni- 
versity recognition. 
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Poet  and  essayist  David  McCord  conducts  "A  College  Dia- 
logue" with  himself  wherein  he  makes  a  number  of  candid 
comments  on  university  life  based  on  over  45  years'  experience. 
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THE  COVER 

Bob  Bland,  a  senior  in  Trinity  College,  is  a 
member  of  the  Duke  Fencing  Club  who  seems 
to  embody  the  romantic  tradition  which  became 
attached  to  competitive  fencing  after  dueling 
had  been  banned  in  most  countries.  The  one- 
year-old  Duke  Club  provides  ample  evidence 
that  although  dueling  is  dead  personal  en- 
counters still  are  held.    Photo  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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Scuba  divers  ...  on  the  job  for  General  Motors.  Project:  underwater  tracking-range 
experimentation  to  help  improve  our  Navy's  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities. 
That's  right — even  here  in  the  dream  world  of  the  sea,  GM  people  have  a  job  to  do. 
National  defense!  Land,  sea,  air  and  space  requirements  like  an  underwater  sur- 
veillance system  ...  or  vehicles  to  move  soldiers  and  cargo  over  swampy  jungle 
trails  ...  or  a  mobile  atomic  reactor  to  provide  electric  power  for  remote  combat  areas. 

Working  on  these  defense  problems  now  are  microwave  and  electronics  experts, 
nuclear  and  sohd  state  physicists,  acoustics,  ballistics  and  mobility  specialists. 
They're  the  GM  defender  team.  But,  of  course,  GM  is  many  teams  and  a  great 
many  people  ...  all  working  for  you! 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
IS  PEOPLE... 

Working  for  National  Security 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  the 
Alumni  Register  is  read  when  received. 
I  especially  enjoy  reading  the  talks 
which  are  reprinted  for  those  of  us 
who  want  to  keep  up  with  current  world 
affairs.  I  appreciate  knowing  about 
the  new  research  programs  at  Duke 
Hospital   and   also   the   medical    articles. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Levitin  that  the 
news  of  alumni  should  be  dropped  as 
it  is  usually  the  first  place  I  look.  How- 
ever, I  wish  more  of  my  classmates 
would  use  its  facilities. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Jane  H.  Clayton  (Mrs.  Neville  T.)  '53 
South  Daytona,  Florida 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Levitin's  letter 
in  the  January  Register.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  he  can  have  so  little 
regard  for  his  classmates.  Whenever 
I  open  an  issue  of  the  Register  I  first 
turn  to  the  alumni  news  section,  hoping 
to  find  something  of  interest  about  those 
I  know.  We  get  little  enough  informa- 
tion about  each  other  as  it  is,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  more  important  sources. 
I  only  wish  there  was  more  informa- 
tion about  our  classmates.  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  alumni  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

If  I  recall  correctly  there  is,  or  was, 
a  literary  magazine  published  at  Duke. 
The  Alumni  Register  exists  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  and  though  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement,  I  feel  this  pub- 
lication accomplishes  its  purposes  well 
and  will  continue  to  look  forward  to 
receiving  it  and  the  alumni  news  section. 
Samuel  I.  O'Mansky  '52,  MD  '57 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
i 

Congratulations  on  the  new  format 
for  the  Regsfer  (January  '63).  When 
change  and  progress  lead  to  a  better 
and  improved  situation,  I  am  all  for 
it.  From  all  appearances  and  editorial 
comment,  the  change  is  pointed  toward 
a  better  alumni  magazine.  I  am  one  of 
your  "readers"  and  hail  the  improve- 
ment. 

The  information  regarding  the  stu- 
dent symposium  was  interesting.  It  was 
gratifying  to  learn  how  high  the  cali- 
ber of  these  symposiums  has  been  and 
to  learn  that  it  was  the  obvious  inter- 
est of  the  students  sponsoring  them. 
I  am  interested  in  the  book  compiled 
on  the  symposium  proceedings  and  shall 


write   directly  to   the   Symposium   Com- 
mittee to   order   one. 

The  Basic  Home  Reference  Library 
for  the  College  Graduate  by  Dr.  Powell 
was  also  vital  information — a  well- 
chosen  article.     Thank  you  for  it. 

Naturally,  I  am  always  interested  in 
the  news  of  the  campus  as  now  com- 
piled under  Duke  Datelines;  not  to  for- 
get the  pictorial  report  on  nursing  edu- 
cation. 

Unless  there  were  another  Duke  pub- 
lication keeping  us  abreast  of  alumni 
meetings  and  the  present  whereabouts 
of  alumni,  I  do  not  favor  dispensing 
with  the  "alumni  news"  section,  as  one 
of  your  critics  did.  Where  else  can  we 
find  this  information  which  has  "news" 
value  too? 

I  look  forward  to  the  Register's 
change  in  a  "continuing  and  never- 
ending  process."  Let  the  change  con- 
tinue to  be  toward  a  higher  intellectual 
level  and  pertinent  to  the  "educated 
man"    (pr   woman). 

Frances  M.  Goddard  '40 
Upper  Nyack,  New  York 

On  the  last  page  of  the  Alumni 
Register  (January  '63)  you  ask,  "What 
do  you  read?"  I  believe  you  were  a 
little  bothered  by  Mr.  Levitin's  letter. 
You  should  not  be.  You  are  giving 
us  a  good  publication.  I  have  not  seen 
Johns  Hopkins',  but  I  was  a  traveling 
scholar  in  my  youth  and  pay  alumni 
dues  to  two  other  colleges,  Louisburg 
and  Wofford.  Your  magazine  is  better 
than  either  of  theirs — for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Now,  what  do  I  read?  My  first  pref- 
erence is  for  articles  such  as  "Five 
Minutes  for  Life"  in  the  January  issue. 
I  want  to  know  what  Duke  is  doing  to 
train  its  students  for  their  work  and  for 
their  lives.  I  also  like  articles  explain- 
ing research  projects  going  on  at  the 
University.  I  like  biographies,  and  I 
believe  you  could  do  better  here.  You 
have  many  great  men  and  women  there 
on  the  faculty  and  administration.  I 
would  like  to  get  to  know  them  better. 
Also  speakers  and  entertainers  could 
be   covered  better. 

What  do  I  not  read?  I  confess  that 
I  should  read  "The  Alumni  Gazette."  I 
just  do  not  perform  this  duty.  When 
the  lists  of  contributors  are  published 
I  usually  glance  at  them  and  begrudge 
the  space  they  take.  Am  I  a  typical 
alumnus?  I  send  in  a  small  contribu- 
tion every  year  but  resist  all  drives  and 
all  efforts  to  increase  it.  What  does  it 
take  to  prod  us  into  giving  Duke  a 
larger  share  of  our  tithe?     I  love  Duke 


dearly.  I  received  a  B.D.  there  in  1954. 
For  a  semester  there  I  worked  as  a  typ- 
ist for  Drs.  Kunkel  and  Pfeiffer  at  the 
hospital  (a  good  education  in  itself,  this 
job).  While  I  was  there  I  was  rich  in 
this  world's  goods.  I  had  the  best 
friends;  the  best  minds  to  teach  me: 
beautiful  scenery  to  rest  the  eyes  and 
soul;  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  hear 
Mrs.  Hendricks  play  the  chapel  organ; 
and  once,  when  I  was  broke,  I  got  a 
loan  just  by  walking  in  an  office  and 
telling  a  man  I  was  broke.  These 
things  should  be  fresh  in  my  mind  when 
I  read  about  drives  and  campaigns,  but 
I  hurry  through  to  see  what  wonderful 
new  way  Duke  has  found  to  help  other 
people. 

Is  this  letter  "boraxy"?  Thanks  for 
inviting  us  to  share  our  thoughts  on  the 
magazine  with  you.  Best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 

The  Rev.  Walton  N.  Bass 
Trenton,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  George  B.  Johnson  has  written 
that  he  prefers  the  old  format  of  the 
Register,  and  points  out  the  Cornell 
alumni   magazine   as   an  ideal. 

My  father  attended  Duke,  Georgia 
Tech,  Michigan  and  Carnegie  Tech.  I 
attended  Hopkins  and  Duke,  while  my 
brothers  and  sister  have  attended  a 
variety  of  other  schools  including  Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth  and  Georgetown.  I, 
too,  have  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
the  alumni  magazines  of  all  those 
schools.  The  old  Duke  format  did  not 
make  the  grade. 

If  what  is  desired  is  an  alumni  maga- 
zine that  stimulates  the  old  sentimental 
ties  to  any  university,  the  magazine 
should  be  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  alumni 
posted  on  what  is  happening  at  the 
university,  not  what  is  happening  to  each 
of  the  many  thousands  of  alumni  of  the 
school  of  whom  the  average  alumnus 
might  remember  fifty.  Since  it  is  laud- 
able for  a  university  to  undertake  in- 
tellectual activity  it  is  rather  hard  to 
condemn  an  alumni  magazine  for  ap- 
pearing to  be  intellectual.  How  about 
articles  such  as  the  lead  article  in  the 
February  issue,  on  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, written  by  a  Duke  professor? 
If  college  graduates  are  not  interested  in 
education  it  is  a  strange  world. 

"Intellectual"  seems  to  be  a  bad  word. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  interesting  ar- 
ticles on  the  University  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity community.  They  are  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Walter  L.  Johnson  PhD  '63 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
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■^  A  fierce  attack  is  parried 
during  practice  session  with  sabre 


Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  Thad  Sparks 


INSTINCT  FOR  BATTLE 


Modern  fencing  has  transformed  a  barbaric  display  into  a  highly  skilled  sport. 


Dueling,  if  not  legalized,  was  a  form  of  tolerated 
murder  which  became  extremely  popular  in  the 
South  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Conducted  ostensibly  under  a  code  which  tended 
to  surround  each  affair  with  an  aura  of  gentlemanly 
respectability,  the  duel  often  degenerated  into  a  form 
of  barbaric  behavior  that  might  have  occurred  in  a 
comic  opera  except  for  the  fact  that  the  participants 
were  usually  as  serious  as  death.  For  instance,  John 
Hampden  Pleasants  and  Thomas  Ritchie,  Jr.,  rival 
newspaper  editors,  met  on  a  selected  dueling  field  out- 
side Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1846.  Mr.  Pleasants  came 
to  the  field  armed  with  two  dueling  pistols,  a  six-barrel 
revolver,  a  bowie  knife  and  a  sword  cane.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
perhaps  more  confident,  carried  only  two  pistols  and  an 
artillery  sword.  These  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to 
shoot  and  hack  away  at  one  another  without  regard  for 
any  code  until  one  of  them,  Mr.  Pleasants,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Surprisingly,  he  lived  for  several  days;  and  he 
was  comforted  at  death  by  his  doctor's  statement  that 
he  indeed  had  been  "a  brave  man."  Such  encounters 
as  this,  like  magnolias,  have  been  romanticized  through 
misconception,  and  today  hold  a  firm  position  in  the 
legend  of  Southern  chivalry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr. 
Pleasants  both  carried  to  the  field  various  forms,  how- 
ever grotesque,  of  the  two  classic  dueling  weapons — the 
pistol  and  sword.  Probably  through  the  efforts  of  such 
playwrights  as  Edmond  Rostand,  as  well  as  numerous 
Hollywood  scriptwriters,  the  sword  has  become  more 
closely  identified  with  the  duel.    Of  course,  the  sword 


was  traditionally  a  dueling  weapon  long  before  the 
pistol  was  even  invented;  and  it  might  therefore  be 
considered  the  more  classic  of  the  two  weapons. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  mastery  of  the  sword  im- 
plies a  mastery  of  fencing — or  "the  art  of  offense  and 
defense  with  a  weapon."  Once  clubs  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  weapon  referred  to  was  most  likely  a  sword 
of  one  form  or  another.  As  this  weapon  developed  so 
did  the  techniques  for  its  use,  and  fencing  today  is  a 
highly  complex  art  of  exact  principles  which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  movements  of  the  human  body. 

The  first  organized  fencing  schools  are  believed  to 
have  been  established  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  most 
famous  of  these,  according  to  Luigi  Barbasetti  in  The 
Art  of  the  Foil,  was  in  Ravenna,  an  ancient  Roman 
naval  base  now  connected  by  canal  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  school  originally  was  founded  to  train  in- 
structors for  the  legionnaires.  Later,  the  curriculum 
was  revised  to  offer  a  specialty  in  public  entertainment: 
gladiators  were  developed  for  the  circus. 

The  study  of  fencing  was  accompanied  at  this  time 
by  a  study  of  wrestling,  for  a  fight  often  consisted  of  as 
much  body  contact  as  swordplay.  The  sword  also  was 
taught  only  as  an  offensive  weapon.  Defense  was  de- 
pendent upon  a  fast  pair  of  legs  and  a  second  weapon 
or  implement,  such  as  a  shield,  carried  in  the  left  hand. 

Actually,  the  development  of  fencing  as  it  is  known 
today  did  not  begin  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
made  heavy  armor  obsolete.  Weapons  designed  spe- 
cifically to  pierce  or  crack  armor  began  to  disappear. 
The  weighty  two-handed  sword,  which  had  been  used 
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David  S.  Evans,  Duke  fencing  coach,  observes  in  background  after  giving  order  to  advance  to  his  freshman  fencers. 


for  pulverizing  downward  strokes  with  the  edge  of  the 
blade,  was  replaced  by  the  rapier,  a  weapon  which 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  edge  was  useful  but 
that  the  "point  was  faster  and  deadlier."  Still,  the 
rapier  was  only  an  offensive  weapon.  Defense  remained 
dependent  upon  a  great  amount  of  body  movement 
and  a  second  instrument  such  as  a  dagger,  buckler  or 
cloak. 

It  was  not  until  the  rapier  developed  into  the  small- 
sword in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  sword  came 
to  be  regarded  as  both  an  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon.  With  this  lighter  weapon  it  was  possible  to 
parry  as  well  as  deliver  blows.  It  was  probably  at  this 
point  that  fencing  became  much  less  a  matter  of  strength 
and  agility  and  more  a  matter  of  the  cultivation  of  in- 
creasingly complex  principles.  "Old  age  may  creep  on 
the  fencer  and  diminish  the  vigour  of  his  limbs  and  the 
elasticity  of  his  wrist,"  wrote  Egerton  Castle  in  Schools 
and  Masters  of  Fence,  "but  that  is  amply  compensated 
for,  in  most  cases,  by  the  increased  coolness  and  pre- 
cision which  come  of  long  years  of  practice." 

Although  the  invention  of  gunpowder  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sword,  it  was  this  same  invention, 
once  rapid  fire  weapons  were  used,  that  restricted  the 
use  of  the  sword  to  dueling.  Only  the  cavalry  sabre 
remained  of  any  practical  value  in  warfare.  At  this 
time,  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fencing 
developed  on  a  parallel  with  the  popularity  of  dueling; 
and  dueling,  as  Harnett  Kane  points  out  in  Gentlemen, 
Swords  and  Pistols,  "found  a  sudden  and  fantastic 
acceptance"  in  the  South  although  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world  it  was  beginning  to  disappear.  He  writes 
that  "In  France,  then  and  later,  a  few  excited  news- 
papermen, or  humorless  husbands,  continued  to  resort 
to  the  code;  in  Germany,  military  students  still  pinked 
one  another  in  testy  exchanges.    Throughout  the  Amer- 


ican South,  by  contrast,  almost  anyone  not  in  pinafores 
or  skirts  might  discover  himself  on  the  verge  of  a 
meeting  on  the  field." 

Of  course,  the  duel,  even  in  the  South,  declined  in 
popularity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  finally  was  banned;  and  fencing,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  began  to  develop  in  this  country 
only  as  a  sport.  It  seems  ironic,  since  fencing  is  con- 
sidered by  historians  to  have  developed  on  a  parallel 
with  the  popularity  of  dueling,  that  once  fencing  was 
reduced  to  a  sport  Southerners  allowed  other  areas  of 
the  country  to  produce  the  best  fencers.  This  might 
possibly  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  pistol  rather 
than  the  sword  was  the  more  popular  dueling  weapon 
in  the  South.  Such  an  assumption  would  at  least  coin- 
cide with  the  myth  of  the  Southerner's  avoidance  of 
over-exertion:  in  other  words  it  is  easier  to  stand  and 
shoot  someone  than  to  move  about  trying  to  stick  him. 
In  any  event,  fencing  did  develop  as  a  competitive 
sport,  and  today  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
number  of  teams  are  located,  not  in  the  South,  but  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest — especially  in  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  ascendancy  of  these  areas  may  be  challenged 
in  the  future  by  a  team  being  developed  at  Duke 
by  David  S.  Evans,  a  fencing  coach  who  in  five 
years  has  never  had  a  losing  season.  "And  I  don't  in- 
tend to  have  one  this  season,"  he  said  one  evening 
following  a  practice  session  as  he  sat  in  his  den  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  revealing  on  his  forearms  red 
streaks  left  by  a  sabre. 

Mr.  Evans'  own  career  exemplifies  the  determina- 
tion he  has  in  his  job  at  Duke.  He  fenced  for  One  year 
as  the  number  two  foil  man  for  North  Carolina  State 
College  before  revealing  that  he  was  still  enrolled  in 


high  school.  "I  went  to  observe  a  practice  session,"  he 
said,  "and  somebody  handed  me  a  foil  and  asked  to 
see  what  I  could  do."  The  following  year  he  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  coached  foil  as 
a  freshman.  He  later  became  head  coach,  a  position 
he  held  for  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  under- 
graduate career.  After  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  army 
he  contracted  polio;  and  now,  although  his  walk  does 
not  indicate  it,  his  right  leg  is  weaker  than  the  left.  "I 
can't  fence  foil  as  well  as  before,"  he  said.  He  still 
fences  epee  and  sabre,  however. 

Once  he  had  recovered  from  polio  he  attended  the 
UNC  Law  School;  and  he  remained  after  graduation  to 
teach  for  two  years  before  joining  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
He  organized  a  fencing  team  at  the  YMCA  before  the 
bank  transferred  him,  after  one  year,  to  its  offices  in 
Durham.  Now  he  mentions  proudly  that  his  Duke  team 
already  this  year  has  defeated  the  YMCA  team  from 
Winston-Salem.    "I  enjoy  winning,"  he  said. 

This  highly  competitive  spirit  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  success  in  fencing,  he  believes.  "It's  a 
contact  sport  much  more  personal  than,  say,  football. 
There's  only  yourself  and  one  other  person  involved." 
One  should  even  possess  a  "killer  instinct."  His  views 
echo  to  a  great  extent  those  of  Mr.  Barbasetti  who 
writes  that  fencing  ".  .  .  satisfies  an  irresistible  need 
for  battle — the  savage  instinct  which  lives  in  man's 
heart,  and,  when  it  is  managed  in  the  right  way,  offers 
excellent  physical  and  moral  discipline."  So  fencing 
continues  to  placate  the  desire  to  duel  without,  how- 
ever, having  any  irrevocable  consequences — such  as 
death. 

A  team  in  today's  fencing  competition  is  composed 
of  nine  men  classified  in  three's  according  to  the  three 
weapons  used — foil,  epee  and  sabre.  The  foil,  lighest 
of  the  weapons,  has  a  slim,  flexible  blade.  The  intri- 
cacy of  action  in  foil  fencing  makes  a  mastery  of  the 
foil  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  mastery  of  swords- 
manship in  general.  The  epee  or  dueling  sword  has  a 
stiffer  blade,  Epee  fencing  is  comparatively  simpler 
than  foil  play  and  considered  more  individualistic.  The 
sabre,  unlike  the  other  weapons,  is  used  both  for  cutting 
and  piercing.  In  competition  sabre  fencing  combines 
the  convention  of  the  foil  with  the  individualism  of  the 
epee. 

Although  anyone  can  attend  the  twice-weekly  prac- 
tice sessions  in  Card  Gymnasium,  Mr.  Evans  and  his 
assistants  are  concentrating  this  year  on  developing  a 
freshman  team  which  is  strong  in  all  three  categories. 
"Next  year  we'll  field  an  even  stronger  sophomore 
team  and  be  on  our  way."  The  way,  of  course,  is  to 
University  recognition  and  the  top  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association's  fencing  meet. 


The  three  weapons  used  by  the  Duke  team  in  fencing 
competition  are,  left  to  right,  the  epee,  foil  and  sabre. 

The  Duke  team  presently  exists  as  a  club  whose 
only  financial  aid  from  the  University  has  consisted  of 
equipment  and  a  place  to  meet.  Additional  finances, 
which  do  not  include  a  coach's  salary,  are  provided  by 
club  members.  However,  if  enough  interest  is  gen- 
erated among  undergraduates  the  University  may  de- 
cide to  field  a  completely  financed  team  officially  repre- 
senting Duke  in  collegiate  competition. 

Mr.  Evans,  a  member  of  the  National  Fencing 
Coaches  Association,  is  more  interested,  though,  in 
the  NCAA  meet  in  1965  when  the  current  freshmen 
will  be  at  peak  strength.  "We'll  be  ready  then,"  he 
said.  And  his  fencers,  unlike  Mr.  Pleasants  and  Mr. 
Ritchie,  will  take  to  the  meet  only  one  weapon  each, 
using  it  in  disciplined  adherence  to  a  fencing  code 
which  transformed  a  romanticized  barbaric  display  into 
a  highly  skilled  sport  of  personal  encounter. 


ALEMBIC  IN  LIMBO 


A  COLLEGE  DIALOGUE 


By  David  McCord 


Quo  Animo  ("By  what  mind,  with  what  intent" — 
hereafter  Q. ) :  Driving  a  car  or  shaving  or  falling 
asleep,  haven't  I  heard  you  somewhere  before? 

Alter  Idem  ("Second  self" — hereafter  A.):  I  have 
many  disguises:  conscience,  inspiration,  elan  vital,  the 
inner  check,  Monday  morning  quarterback,  the  brass- 
tack  salesman,  echo,  the  private  I.  You  are  asking 
my  help? 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  general  use  of 
higher  education?  Please  observe  that  I  emphasize 
the  adjectives. 

A.  Something — just  possibly.  I  have  lived  in  three 
different  college  towns. 

Q.  A  man  might  live  in  Camembert,  and  not  know 
how  to  make  cheese. 

A.  I  spent  four  years  in  a  college. 

Q.  And  then? 

A.  I  hung  round  for  another  forty  just  to  see  what 
I  had  got  out  of — pardon  me — derived  from  it. 

Q.  You  have  steeped  yourself  in  Alma  Mater?  You 
must  reek  of  the  place! 

A.  I  am  unaware  of  that.  Apart  from  accurate  esti- 
mates of  my  true  vocation,  I  have  been  taken  for  a 
chess  player,  an  orchardist,  a  reporter  at  large,  a 
patent  lawyer,  print  collector,  past  president  of  a  nar- 
row-gauge railroad,  editor  of  a  defunct  quarterly  and 
a  dealer  in  movable  type.  It  is  only  in  Greek  and 
German  restaurants  that  I  am  sometimes  called  pro- 
fessor. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  not  a  professor. 

A.  In  extended  argument,  some  of  my  friends  will 
say  that  I  missed  my  calling,  though  not  by  much. 

Do  you  remember  what 


No:  I  am  a  lifelong  student 
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James  Bryant  Conant  said  in  1936,  at  the  time  of  the 
Harvard  Tercentenary?  "He  who  enters  a  university 
walks  on  hallowed  ground." 

Q.  But  a  college  or  university  surely  is  not  life. 

A.  Perhaps.  But  at  least  it  is  a  stage;  and  on  the 
stage,  says  Thornton  Wilder,  "it  is  always  now."  The 
only  difference  is  that  on  Broadway  or  in  London  you 
have  the  same  actors  in  different  dramas;  in  college 
you  have  successive  actors  in  the  same  dramas.  Take 
your  choice. 

Q.  All  right;  you  have  taken  yours.  Am  I  correct 
in  suspecting  that  you  are  puzzled  by  the  current  popu- 
lar image  of  the  college?  We  all  know  what  that  is: 
the  passport  to  a  better  job — where  "better"  is  an  un- 
requited comparative;  a  package  deal  of  contacts-that- 
will-help-me-in-later-life,  organized  or  spectator  sports, 
bull  sessions,  desultory  reading,  dates  unlimited,  free- 
dom of  supervision,  and  the  technical  mastery  of  an 
early  warning  system  against  the  examiners'  attack. 
College  is  also  a  place  to  go  back  to,  a  football  team, 
a  target  for  stray  criticism,  a  box  of  dreams  in  cam- 
phor, an  experiment  in  architecture,  a  prestige  name 
to  boast  of,  an  annual-giving  Fund. 

A.  This  isn't  everyman's  indictment,  even  among 
the  young. 

Q.  I  called  it  the  popular  image:  largely  in  the  minds 
of  the  unacquainted. 

A.  "All  music  [I  am  quoting  Whitman]  is  what 
awakes  in  you  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  instru- 
ments." When  the  mind  awakes,  the  student — and 
then  only — has  a  right  to  be  so-called.  He  has  found 
himself. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  crossed  your  mind  that  a  Maine  guide's 
license — not  to  be  come  by  lightly — is  in  one  respect 
worth  more  than  the  A.B.  degree?    It  is,  in  fair  part, 


"  .  .  .  .  College  is  also  a  place  to  go  back  to, 
a  football  team,  a  target  for  stray  criticism,  a  box 
of  dreams  in  camphor,  an  experiment  in  architecture, 
a  prestige  name  to  boast  of,  an  annual-giving  Fund .  .  .  . 


a  guarantee  against  getting  lost.     The  A.B.  guarantees 
nothing.  .  .  . 

A.  Think  that  through.  Anyone  who  does  not  com- 
mit himself  to  being  lost  in  college  will  never  know 
what  he's  really  there  for.  And  what  is  he,  may  I 
ask  you,  if  not  for  the  joy  of  discovery? 

I  take  the  red  lance  of  the  westering  sun 
And  break  my  shield  upon  it;  who  shall  say 
I  am  not  victor?  Only  that  the  wound 
Heals  not,  and  that  I  fall  again. 
Something  to  tilt  against:  something  to  win  from  or 
win  in,  and  lose  to  and  win  from  or  in  again.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  light  breaks  through  in  poetry, 
linguistics,  acoustical  theory,  choral  composition,  San- 
scrit, engineering,  steroids,  heavy  water,  or  mycology. 
Call  it  revelation,  if  you  like.  It  may  tremble  in  the 
turn  of  phrase  on  a  teacher's  tongue;  it  may  lie  hidden 
in  an  oil  or  water  color  hanging  in  the  college  museum; 
it  may  settle  as  yellow  substance  at  the  bottom  of  a 
test  tube,  or  break  forth  in  a  single  chord  of  Palestrina. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan  has  spoken  of  "the  poetry  of  han- 
dling old  Mss.  which  every  researcher  feels."  Harlow 
Shapley,  the  astronomer,  has  said  that  on  opening  a 
book  on  mathematics  he  was  sometimes  moved  by  the 
same  emotions  he  had  when  he  entered  a  great  cathe- 
dral. Some  day  (and  I  regret  to  predict  it)  there  will 
be  a  monitor  station,  with  a  dean  in  charge,  in  every 
college  in  the  land:  a  light  will  flash,  and  Freshman  X 
will  be  credited  with  his  awakening.  "Three  years, 
Mr.  Y,  and  I  must  inform  you  that  as  yet  your  light 
has  not  come  on."  But  enough  of  that!  To  be  young 
and  in  college,  if  only  the  young  and  in  college  knew 
it,  is  looking  up  at  the  night  sky,  mobile  under  scattered 
clouds,  when  no  two  stars  are  of  one  constellation. 
Now  and  then  the  heavens  will  open  wide;  but  oftener 


not.     Consider  Mr.  Frost's  poem,  "Lost  in  Heaven," 
from  which  I  draw  my  star-talk: 

Let's  let  my  heavenly  lostness  overwhelm  me. 

Q.  That  seems  an  elaborate  metaphor  for  one  who 
frequently  quotes  Ellis,  what?  "Be  clear,  be  clear,  be 
not  too  clear."  In  the  popular  image,  of  course,  there 
is  no  room  for  footnotes  like  the  one  that  Christopher 
Morley's  father.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Hop- 
kins, appended  to  a  tough  examination  paper  he  had 
set.  "If  an  exact  answer  does  not  suggest  itself,  an 
inspired  guess  will  not  be  without  value."  To  the 
image  makers,  college  is  .  .  . 

A.  Colleges,  if  we  adhere  to  the  prefab  image  of  so 
many  young  matriculants,  would  feed  the  dream  direct 
to  the  computers.  But  this  will  never  be,  make  no  mis- 
take; for  somewhere  on  some  campus  there  is  always 
coming  up  an  Emerson,  Webster,  Brandeis,  Millikan, 
Jane  Addams,  Thurber,  Cather,  Cusbing,  Carson,  Salk, 
De  Voto,  or  Marquand  who  find  exactly  what  they 
need,  flourish  often  in  creative  loneliness  or  at  variance 
with  tradition.  In  the  renewal  of  achievement,  they 
will  mend  the  leaks  in  the  true  legend  of  what  a  college 
is.  And  please  to  note  here  that  the  legend  is  always 
better  than  the  popular  image,  just  as  in  poetry  the 
metaphor  is  stronger  than  the  simile.  Observe  with 
pleasure  that  the  legend  is  always  of  the  college.  Long- 
fellow of  Bowdoin,  for  example. 

Q.  We  are  not  forgetting  (a)  that  the  awakening 
process  frequently  occurs  at  the  grade-school  level;  (b) 
that  for  many  remarkable  individuals  college  was  and 
remains  outside  their  ken:  witness  Franklin,  Whitman, 
Mark  Twain,  Winslow  Homer,  Edison,  Burbank, 
Hemingway. 

A.  We  are  not  forgetting  that  to  the  early-awakened 
the  college  is  a  paradise.    For  the  writer  and  the  artist 


it  helps  provide  an  intelligent,  widening  audience.  As 
to  inventors:  it  is  unlikely  in  the  future  that  the  great 
ones  will  not  be  trained  in  universities  or  technical  in- 
stitutes. It  is  quite  a  day's  journey  to  the  frontier  of 
science. 

Q.  You  will  grant  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  inter- 
necine war  over  who  gets  whom  among  the  teaching 
giants,  and  the  magnified  problem  of  balance  between 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences — our  colleges  survive 
as  islands  of  light  across  the  nation.  The  young  ones 
struggle  toward  accreditation;  the  old  ones  to  keep 
their  place,  or  better  the  peck  order  in  achievement 
and  endowment.  At  the  same  time  they  are  beginning 
to  function  as  the  cultural  centers  of  their  communi- 
ties and  sometimes  (as  in  particular  with  certain  state 
universities)  of  their  states.  They  are  the  new  patrons 
of  the  arts — and  of  the  sciences,  too;  on  the  air  and 
on  the  screen  and  on  the  public  platform.  Faculty, 
students,  facilities — all  are  variously  involved. 

A.  But  still  the  tragic  failure  of  our  colleges  involves 
the  average  alumnus — and  I  am  using  the  masculine  by 
grammatical  convention.  He  is  like  a  three-stage 
rocket:  the  first  takes  him  up  through  the  twelve  grades 
into  college,  the  second  takes  him  through  college  and 
even  through  graduate  school;  but  the  third  one  fre- 
quently fails  to  ignite,  or  flames  out  before  he  goes  into 
orbit.  "All  the  little  time  I  have  been  away  from 
painting  [wrote  Edward  Lear  in  1859,  when  he  was  47] 
goes  in  Greek.  ...  I  am  almost  thanking  God  that  I  was 
never  educated,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  999  of  those 
who  are  so,  expensively  and  laboriously,  have  lost  all 
before  they  arrive  at  my  age — and  remain  like  Swift's 
Stulbruggs — cut  and  dry  for  life,  making  no  use  of  their 
earlier-gained  treasures:  whereas,  I  seem  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  knowledge.'" 

Q.  Well.  ... 

A.  Let  me  say  it  for  you.  The  average  men  or  women 
of  thirty-five,  graduated  from  college,  many  of  them 
having  sensed  the  landfall  or  having  seen  the  beacon; 
well  aware  of  benefits — of  doors  that  opened,  of  books 
that  pointed  on  toward  other  books,  of  speculation 
premising  delight — can  only  say  with  Coleridge:  "My 
imagination  lies  like  a  cold  snuff  on  the  circular  rim  of 
a  brass  candlestick."  If  they  learned  to  haunt  old 
bookstores,  did  they  continue  the  habit  until  they  had 
put  together  a  self-selected  library  of  two  or  three 
thousand  volumes?  Very  few  of  them.  Do  you  think 
they  really  know  and  value  and  reexamine  the  heart 
of  a  dozen  great  books?  I  strongly  doubt  it.  Do  they 
read  twelve  worthwhile  books  a  year?  I  doubt  that. 
too — more  strongly.  When  they  learn  that  lohnny  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  do  they  ever  stop  to  listen  to 
the  sound  of  their  own  speech?  read  the  letters  which 
they  themselves  have  written?  think  before  they  parrot 
back  cliches  that  figure  like  I'm  telling  you?     Have 


they  acquired  a  modest  judgment  respecting  prints  or 
water  colors,  etchings,  aquatints,  or  wood  engravings? 
In  most  cases,  no.  Do  their  homes  and  offices  reflect 
in  taste  what  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  a  year  for  fifteen 
years  would  gratify?  Make  a  mental  check  of  the  next 
ten  of  each  you  visit.  Music  I  except  because  the 
stereo  mind  was  likely  developed  independent  of  the 
college  years;  and  this  is  the  one  art  truly  catholic  in 
our  time.  As  for  the  drama,  I  cannot  even  guess.  It 
is  surely  strong  in  the  colleges,  and  the  stock  com- 
panies (freshly  stocked)  are  witness  to  that  strength. 
I  am  minded,  rather,  of  Dorothy  Parker's  account  of  a 
Benchley-Ross  exchange  in  the  New  Yorker  office. 
"On  one  of  Mr.  Benchley's  manuscripts  Ross  wrote  in 
the  margin  opposite  'Andromache,'  'Who  he?'  Mr. 
Benchley  wrote  back,  'You  keep  out  of  this.' "  Per- 
haps I  should  have  kept  out  of  this  dialogue. 

Q.  Not  at  all.  Someone  may  shift  Mr.  Benchley's 
"Who  he?"  to  plain  "Who?  Me?"  Someone  who 
thinks  that  the  ethos  of  college  is  still  with  him;  who  is 
rusting  on  his  undergraduate  laurels  for  whatever  they 
were  worth;  who  has  neither  found  the  time  nor  taken 
the  trouble  to  form  an  exemplary  taste  for  anything — in 
anything.  You  remember  what  a  character  in  H.  M. 
Pulham,  Esquire  said?  "On  leaving  college  [twenty-five 
years  ago]  I  started  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Lincoln.  I  am 
still  working  on  them  in  my  spare  time."  Amusing, 
yes;  but  sadder  than  amusing — and  pathetic  in  its 
sadness. 

A.  The  prevailing  notion  is  that  one  passes  through 
college  on  the  way  up — toward  success,  achievement, 
or  some  satisfying  approximation.  Under  this  assump- 
tion, the  college  appears  as  a  point — a  little  gold  star — 
on  the  curve:  about  twenty-one  years  out  on  the  X 
(horizontal)  axis.  Interpretation?  Enter,  exit  the 
college.  Agreed?  No,  that  is  wrong.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  basic  tragedy.  Ideally  the  college  remains  a  func- 
tion of  the  curve  and  not  a  point  upon  it — a  determin- 
ing factor  of  its  ultimate  character  or  direction.  For 
example:  if  against  the  X  life-span  you  plot  the  vertical 
Y  as  the  sum  of  special  knowledge — what  the  indi- 
vidual knows  in  detail  respecting  many  subjects — the 
peak  of  the  curve  may  well  remain  at  twenty-one,  since 
after  graduation  most  diversified  special  knowledge 
tends  largely  to  decrease.  An  honors  student — a  good 
student,  for  that  matter — may  never  know  again  so 
much  in  several  fields  as  he  does  in  the  final  week  of 
senior  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  remembering 
Whitehead's  disclaimer  anent  the  value  of  "scraps  of 
information,"  Y  may  (and  should)  assume  a  much 
nobler  role — intellectual  power,  for  one.  Granting 
that,  then,  any  moment  on  the  curve  will  reflect  the  in- 
creasing functional  share  of  the  college  in  the  value 
of  the  individual  to  himself  and  to  society.     For  want 
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of  a  better  name,  let's  call  that  function  "the  habitual 
vision  of  greatness." 

Q.  Since  many  have  a  natural  distaste  for  graphs 
(graphobia),  why  not  choose  the  river  symbol?  The 
curve  suggests  a  river. 

A.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  curve  (ideally)  runs  up, 
the  river  down.  But  fortunately  the  river  runs  toward 
bigger  and  even  better  things — the  fertile  valley  and 
the  sea,  for  instance.  You  may  flow  with  it  or  let  it 
float  things  past  you,  as  you  wish.  Poets  frequently 
stand  close  to  fishermen  in  thought.  "Poets,"  says 
Archibald  MacLeish,  "are  always  wading  and  seining 
at  the  edge  of  the  slow  flux  of  language  for  something 
they  can  fish  out  and  put  to  their  own  uses."  Let  me 
argue,  then,  that  if  we  think  of  the  college  as  a  river 
in  the  slow  flux  of  being,  we  shall  always  find  some- 
thing to  fish  out  of  it.  Erstwhile  students  of  such 
famous  teachers  as  Churchill  of  Amherst,  Winch  of 
Wesleyan,  John  McCook  of  Trinity,  Woodberry  of 
Columbia,  Strunk  of  Cornell,  David  Lambuth  of  Dart- 
mouth, Bliss  Perry  and  Copey  of  Harvard  have  done 
such  fishing  and  such  finding.  To  this  day  I  remember 
my  high  school  teacher  of  German — rich  in  the  culture 
of  the  Jewish  race — shaking  her  finger  at  us,  saying: 
"Never  let  a  day  go  by  without  looking  on  three  beauti- 
ful things."  Trying  not  to  fail  her  in  life  meant  trying 
not  to  fail  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  it  is  only  between  the 
best  teachers  and  the  most  responsive  students  that  this 
flux  of  being  can  be  perpetuated? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  great  critic,  George  Saintsbury, 
said  of  Oxford:  "For  those  who  really  wish  to  drink 
deep  of  the  spring — they  are  never  likely  to  crowd 
even  a  few  Colleges — let  there  be  every  opportunity, 
let  them  indeed  be  freed  from  certain  disabilities  which 
modern  reforms  have  put  on  them.  But  exclude  not 
from  the  beneficent  splash  and  spray  of  the  fountain 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  drink  very  deep,  and 
let  them  play  pleasantly  by  its  waters."  Almost  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard,  plead  publicly  for  all  those  of  "blame- 
less moral  character"  who  stood  scholastically  at  the 
bottom  of  their  class.  "The  ninetieth  scholar  in  a  class 
of  a  hundred  has  an  appreciable  rank,"  he  said,  "which 
he  will  endeavor  at  least  to  maintain,  if  possible  to 
improve.  But  if  the  ten  below  him  be  dismissed  or 
degraded,  so  that  he  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of  his 
class,  the  depressing  influence  of  this  position  will 
almost  inevitably  check  his  industry  and  quench  his 
ambition."  Today,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
competition,  some  reasonably  good  minds  will  function 
somewhere  near  the  foot  of  every  class.  Provided  that 
they  see  the  light,  who  else  will  be  more  avid  to  enjoy 
what  Justice  Holmes  has  called  "the  subtle  rapture 
of  a  postponed  power"? 


Q.  Perhaps  it  is  largely  the  city  which  stands  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  disciples.  Within  its  arcane 
babel  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  echoes  from  that  other 
world.  And  with  days  pressing  in  and  time  running 
out — in  the  city,  in  traffic,  in  confusion — doubly  hard 
to  remember  that  the  physicist  has  room  for  Andrew 
Wyeth,  the  classicist  for  Tarka  the  Otter,  the  Bauhaus 
architect  for  Walden,  the  musicologist  for  Freya  Stark, 
the  masters  of  Univac  for  the  sight  of  polygonella  arti- 
culata  burning  in  the  autumn  wind  by  sandy  edges  of 
expressways  into  Maine,  the  floundering  economist  for 
spotting  Indian  watermarks  in  southernmost  Wyoming. 

A.  No  wilderness  bewildered  Academe  a  hundred 
years  ago;  but  megatropolis  is  something  else  again. 
Man  on  his  plundered  planet,  in  his  silent  spring,  must 
come  to  terms  with  nature  long  before  his  packaged 
plankton  supersedes  the  boxtop  cereal.  The  colleges, 
backwater  stations  as  they  once  were  called,  are  all 
we  have  here  on  the  last  frontier.  Alumni  who  support 
them  ask  and  take  too  little  in  return.  It  is  their  own 
fault,  to  be  sure.  As  Samuel  Butler  could  lament  that 
there  was  (and  is)  no  Professor  of  Wit  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  so  one  may  deplore — why  not? — the  lack 
in  all  our  colleges  and  universities  of  an  Emerson  Chair 
of  the  Spirit.  You  may  take  that  small  suggestion  in- 
directly from  Matthew  Arnold.  And  a  Henry  Thoreau 
Chair  of  Self-Sufficiency.  "It  is  time  that  villages  were 
universities,"  said  Henry.  The  time  is  coming  when 
they  will  be.  Better  than  that:  when  man  will  be  a  col- 
lege to  himself,  not  least  of  all  lest  "things  grown 
common  lose  their  dear  delight." 
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"You  don't  look 
that  old,  sir" 


This  reminder  of  passing  years  during  remi- 
niscence is  the  mild  sort  of  shock  one  can 
laugh  about  and  forget.  But  also  one  can  use 
it  to  take  a  long,  practical  look  at  the  future 
security  of  his  family. 

Perhaps  you've  been  postponing  finding  out 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  life  insurance 
you  should  own.  This  could  be  the  time  to 
seek  the  help  of  a  CML  man.  He  knows 
how — and  he  has  the  tools — to  fit  life  insur- 
ance to  the  precise  requirements  of  your 
family.  What's  more,  he  doesn't  tell  you — he 
asks  you:  How  much  money  do  you  want 
delivered  to  whom  and  when  and  how  often? 

Actually,  your  CML  agent  may  be  able  to 
show  you  how  to  stretch  your  present  life 
insurance  to  provide  more  money  at  the  right 
times  without  increasing  its  cost  one  cent!  Talk 
to  him  soon.  You'll  find  him  a  fine  man  to  do 
business  with. 


Dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
for  117  years 

Owned  by  its  policyholders,  CML  provides  high  quality 
life  insurance  at  low  cost  and  gives  personal  service 
through  more  than  300  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY-  HARTFORD 


David  E.  Bain,  '51,  Buffalo 
William  D.  Beaty,  '57,  Raleigh 
George  D.  Davis,  CLU,  '37,  Greensboro 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU,  '37,  Baltimore 
William  N.  Halliday,  '47,  Columbus 
De  Forest  Hoge,  '46,  New  York  City 
Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU,  '47,  Charlotte 
Earle  H.  McKeever,  '52,  Home  Office 
J.  Kimball  Watson,  '54,  Raleigh 
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Massachusetts  Mutual  Home  Office 


(Duke)*  men  in  good  company 


Ask  any  alumnus  who's  a  Massachusetts  Mutual 
policyholder.  (And  there  are  lots  of  them!)  He'll 
tell  you  Mass  Mutual  is  an  outstanding  company. 

It's  dynamic  growth  is  reflected  in  the  fact  its 
assets  are  now  over  2.7  billion  dollars. 

Its  life  insurance  policies  are  known  for  their 
built-in  quality  —  progressive,  liberal,  flexible. 

And  its  representatives  are  of  top  calibre. 

For  instance,  nine  times  as  many  Mass  Mutual  men 
are  members  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table 
as  the  industry  average.  Six  times  as  many  have 
received  the  industry's  National  Quality  Awards. 


And  four  times  as  many  have  earned  the  Chartered 
Life  Underwriter  designation. 

Furthermore,  the  achievements  of  Mass  Mutual 
representatives  are  reflected  in  their  own  incomes. 
Over  a  hundred  Mass  Mutual  men  are  now  averaging 
$30,000  a  year.  In  our  entire  sales  force,  men  with  5 
years  or  more  experience  are  averaging  close  to  $14,000. 

\iyour  job  isn't  pointing  to  the  kind  of  future  you  feel 
you  deserve,  let  us  tell  you  more  about  a  career  with 
Mass  Mutual.  Just  write  a  personal  letter  about  your- 
self to  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President,  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  could  well  be 
the  most  important  letter  you've  ever  written. 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 


John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del. 


David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York 
T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York 
Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office 


Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 
William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 
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DUKE  DATELINES 


A  chronicle  oi  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  Universitv 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

Campus   Roads   Named   or  Re-named 

A  memorandum  from  the  office  of 
Gerhard  C.  Henricksen,  vice  president 
for  business  and  finance,  announced 
without  fanfare  that  roads  on  the  cam- 
pus had  been  named  or  re-named  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  follow- 
ing names  now  apply: 

( 1 )  Campus  Drive — This  drive  ex- 
tends from  the  Main  Street  entrance 
to  the  Woman's  College  over  the  en- 
tire length  of  what  in  the  past  has  been 
known  as  Myrtle  Drive  and  to  the  Duke 
University  Road  entrance  to  West  Cam- 
pus. 

(2)  Trent  Drive — This  drive  begins 
in  front  of  the  Medical  Center  and  ex- 
tends north  across  Erwin  Road  to  its 
intersection    with    Hillsboro    Road. 

(3)  Towerview  Road — This  road  be- 
gins at  an  intersection  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity Road  and  runs  almost  due  west 
past  the  dormitories  composing  Crowell 
Quadrangle  and  the  new  School  of  Law 
Building  and  now  terminates  at  Erwin 
Road. 

(4)  Science  Drive — This  drive  begins 
at  an  intersection  with  North  Carolina 
Highway  751  and  runs  north  past  the 
School  of  Law  Building,  Biological 
Sciences  Building.  Physics  Building, 
College  of  Engineering,  then  bears  left 
to  continue  past  the  Army  Research 
Office  into  Erwin  Road. 

(5)  Wannamaker  Drive — This  drive 
originates  at  the  traffic  circle  on  West 
Campus  and  runs  beside  Wannamaker 
Dormitory,  the  outdoor  practice  track, 
and  intersects  with  Duke  University 
Road. 

(6)  Flowers  Drive — This  drive  also 
begins  at  the  traffic  circle  then  runs 
between  the  Duke  Gardens  and  the  rear 
of  the  Medical  Center  until  it  intersects 
with  Erwin  Road. 

(7)  Hospital  Drive — This  drive  be- 
gins at  an  intersection  with  Erwin  Road 


and  runs  by  the  Bell  Research  Building 
to  the  front  of  the  Medical  Center. 

(8)  Union  Drive — This  drive  begins 
at  its  intersection  with  what  is  now 
Towerview  Drive  and  extends  past  the 
rear  of  Page  Auditorium  into  Science 
Drive. 

The  reader  may  be  confused  but  he 
should  not  worry,  for  the  roads,  at  least, 
have  not  been  moved;  and  any  alumnus 
familiar  with  the  campus  can  return 
safely  without  a  compass. 

Library   Given   Original  Manuscript 

The  American  Society  of  International 
Law  recently  donated  to  the  University 
Library  an  original  manuscript  of  David 
Dudley  Field's  Outlines  of  an  Interna- 
tional Code.  The  document,  first  pub- 
lished in  1872  and  revised  in  1876,  rep- 
resented more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  writing  in  the  field  of  international 
law  by  the  American  lawyer,  and  em- 
braced what  most  jurists  of  the  day  be- 
lieved were  significant  outlines  for  rules 
to  settle  disputes  between  nations  by 
arbitration  rather  than  war. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  University 
librarian,  said  that  the  Society  was 
"somewhat  reluctant"  to  relinquish  the 
manuscript  which  it  had  held  for  ap- 
proximately 30  years.  In  the  letter 
offering  the  document,  however,  the  So- 
ciety stated  that  "The  cause  of  scholar- 
ship would  best  be  served  if  the  manu- 
script were  included  in  a  larger  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Field's  papers,  and  we  are 
happy  to  offer  this  significant  addi- 
tion to  the  Duke  collection."  Duke, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Craufurd 
Goodwin,  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  former  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth-Studies  Center,  obtained 
a  sizable  collection  of  Field's  manu- 
scripts in   1960. 

Plans  for  New  Dorm  Altered 

The  housing  situation  on  West  Cam- 
pus has  been  looked  at  with  a  critical 
eye  for  sometime  by  the  administration, 


faculty  and  students.  It  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  the  dormitories  are  over- 
crowded and  that  this  has  been  a  factor 
contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  noisy 
atmosphere  which  is  not  at  all  condu- 
cive to  studying. 

To  alleviate  the  situation  the  Univer- 
sity established  plans  for  a  program  of 
dormitory  renovation  in  conjunction 
with  a  living  program  which  would  have 
resident  faculty  members  in  the  various 
dormitories.  Also,  preliminary  archi- 
tectural plans  were  drawn  for  a  new 
200-bed  dormitory  which  would  have 
cost  approximately  $1,400,000. 

The  plans  for  the  new  dormitory  now 
have  been  made  obsolete  by  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  a  567-bed  block  of 
rooms.  The  renovation,  it  has  been 
determined,  will  eliminate  more  beds 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

Although  the  exact  number  of  dis- 
placed beds  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  study  is  extended  to  the  remainder 
of  the  room  space,  it  is  felt  that  the  new 
dormitory  will  have  to  contain  350  beds 
for  undergraduate  men  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively alleviate  overcrowding  which 
now  exists. 

The  need  for  a  larger  building  cre- 
ates several  problems — not  the  least 
of  which  is  financing  the  expanded  con- 
struction. It  also  may  be  necessary  to 
select  a  new  or  additional  building  site. 

The  dormitory  was  to  have  been  con- 
structed originally  on  a  site  adjacent  to 
Kilgo  and  Crowell  Quadrangles  and 
would  have  been  bordered  by  Union 
Drive  and  Towerview  Road. 

It  is  not  known  at  present  whether 
this  site  is  large  enough  to  permit  con- 
struction of  the  expanded  building.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  select  an  entirely 
different  site  or  to  build  two  separate 
buildings.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
one  building  will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  meantime  the  living  program, 
begun  two  years  ago  on  an  experimental 
basis,  probably  will  continue  to  expand 
as   funds   are   made   available   for   reno- 
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Dr.  William  M.  Blackburn,  left,  professor  of  English,  was  featured  recently  on  Meet  the  Professor,  a  national  television  pro- 
gram produced  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  for  Higher  Education.  Appearing 
with  Dr.  Blackburn  on  the  program  were  four  former  students,  from  left  to  right,  Fred  Chappell  '61,  currently  a  graduate  student 
whose  novel.  It  Is  Time,  Lord,  will  be  published  this  year;  William  Styron  '47,  author  of  Lie  Down  in  Darkness  and  Set  This 
House  on  Fire;  Reynolds  Price  '55,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  author  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life;  and  Mac  Hyman  '47, 
author  of  No  Time  for   Sergeants.      Dr.   Blackburn   asked   leading  questions  concerning  factors  in  the  development  of  the  writer 


vation.  The  students,  of  course,  are  not 
happy  with  their  present  situation  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  it  alleviated  over- 
night. But  unless  additional  funds  are 
obtained  the  night  may  be  longer  than 
most  people  want  to  admit. 

Davison  Scholarship  Awarded 

Herbert  J.  Herring,  Jr.  '60,  and 
Michael  L.  Steer  '60,  third-year  students 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  have  been 
awarded  Davison  Scholarships  for  study 
abroad. 

Mr.  Herring  plans  to  study  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  for  six  months  begin- 
ning next  November  at  the  University 
of  the  Republic  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. Mr.  Steer  expects  to  leave  in 
December  for  Israel  where  he  will  study 
at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  and 
observe  medical  practices  in  a  coopera- 
tive farm  community. 

The  $500  scholarships  were  estab- 
lished in  1960  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Davison,  retired  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics. 

Angler  B.  Duke  Finals  in  March 

From  North  and  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia,  85 
finalists  in  the  Angier  B.   Duke  Memo- 


rial Scholarship  competition  will  arrive 
on  campus  on  March  19  for  two  days  of 
testing  and  interviews  before  the  17 
winners  are  announced  on  March  21. 

Included  in  the  lighter  side  of  their 
schedule  is  a  dinner  featuring  an  ad- 
dress by  Fred  Sheheen  '58.  press  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  finalists  also  will  attend  a 
concert  by  the  Duke  Symphony  Orches- 
tra where  they  will  hear  the  premiere 
performance  of  a  symphonic  work  by 
the  American  composer,  Louis  Mennini. 
The  work  was  commissioned  by  the 
Mary   Duke  Biddle  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  17  regional  win- 
ners, a  larger  number  of  recipients  se- 
lected in  national  competition  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

Center  Receives  Three  Grants 

The  World  Rule  of  Law  Center  in 
the  School  of  Law  recently  received 
three  grants  which  total  $80,500. 

The  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foun- 
dation in  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, awarded  a  grant  of  $75,000  to  sup- 
port the  Center's  work  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  new  grant  is  identical  to 
one  made  previously  to  the  Center  by 
the  Babcock  Foundation. 

A  grant  of  $3,000  from  the  Institute 


for  International  Order  will  enable  the 
Center  to  produce  a  revised  version  of 
its  popular  question  and  answer  booklet 
on  the  United  Nations  Crisis.  The  first 
edition  of  40,000  copies  has  been  ex- 
hausted, but  orders  are  still  arriving  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  1,000  each 
week. 

Earl  D.  Osborn,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Order,  awarded 
the  Center  a  grant  of  $2,500  which  will 
be  used  for  a  special  study  on  the  han- 
dling of  possible  violations  of  a  disarma- 
ment treaty  by  individuals. 

Thespian  in  the  Pantry 

Maurice  Evans,  noted  actor,  revealed 
himself  as  an  authority  on  Polynesian 
cooking  when  he  was  on  campus  recent- 
ly with  Helen  Hayes  to  perform  in  A 
Program  for  Two  Players.  The  following 
recipe  from  Hawaii  by  way  of  Mr.  Evans 
is  presented  for  Duke  housewives  who 
are  proficient  enough  to  be  adventure- 
some in  the  culinary  arts. 

Ingredients:  two  pounds  of  sirloin 
steak  or  lamb;  one-half  cup  of  salad 
oil;  one-half  cup  of  red  wine  vinegar; 
one-half  cup  of  sliced  onions;  one  garlic 
clove,  chopped;  one  tablespoon  of  pick- 
ling spice  salt;  8-12  large  mushrooms; 
4-6  squares  of  green  pepper  in  one  and 
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one-half  inch  squares;  4-6  small  white 
onions,  peeled;  and  4-6  cherry  tomatoes. 
The  cook  also  will  need  several  wooden- 
handled  skewers. 

Directions:  slice  the  steak  into  one  or 
one  and  one-half  inch  chunks.  Combine 
the  oil,  vinegar,  sliced  onions,  garlic, 
spice  (remove  the  peppers)  and  salt. 
Marinate  the  steak  in  about  one-third 
of  the  sauce  for  four  to  six  hours.  String 
the  skewers  by  first  placing  a  mushroom 
about  six  inches  from  the  handle,  then  a 
piece  of  steak,  a  square  of  pepper,  a 
piece  of  steak,  an  onion,  more  steak,  a 
tomato,  a  piece  of  steak  and  finish  with 
a  mushroom.  Baste  with  the  sauce  and 
broil  or  barbecue,  turning  and  basting 
frequently  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Result:    Kau-Kau   Beef. 

Mr.  Evans  mentioned  that  a  teaspoon 
of  rosemary  should  be  used  instead  of 
pickling  spice  if  lamb  shoulder  is  sub- 
stituted for  steak.  He  also  said  that  men 
make  better  cooks  than  women — so  per- 
haps the  wives  had  better  turn  this  over 
to  their  husbands  in  the  first  place. 


DATELINE:  RESEARCH 

It  Wasn't  Like  This  on  the  Farm 

The  conflicts  and  strains  of  urban 
industrial  work  are  known  to  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  a  certain  percentage  of  wom- 
en employees  who  have  emigrated  from 
rural  communities.  Duke  sociologists 
are  attempting  now  to  determine  the 
causes  of  these  conflicts  and  strains  as 
well  as  their  effects  on  the  women  in- 
volved. 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  principal  inves- 
tigator for  the  two-year  project,  said 
that  the  research  will  be  conducted 
mainly  among  women  employees  in  the 
textile  industry  of  the  Southeast.  In 
this  area  there  are  innumerable  indica- 
tions, he  said,  "that  conflicts  between 
the  responsibilities  women  employees 
have  at  home  or  on  the  farm  and  those 
developing  during  their  factory  employ- 
ment have  become  intolerable  or  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  resolve." 

The  project  is  being  supported  by  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant  of 
$36,100. 

Studying  Sand  Fiddler  Crabs 

The  sand  fiddler  crab,  though  not 
commercially  valuable,  serves  marine 
biologists  as  an  easily  acquired  and 
adaptable  laboratory  test  animal  which 
can  be  used  in  numerous  scientific  in- 
vestigations.      Recognizing     this     value, 


the  National  Science  Foundation  recent- 
ly awarded  the  University  a  $52,900 
grant  to  continue  research  into  various 
aspects  of  the  physiology,  ecology  and 
habits  of  the  genus  Uca — the  scientific 
classification  which  includes  nearly  all 
species  of  sand  fiddlers. 

Dr.  F.  John  Vernberg,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Marine  Laboratory,  will 
direct  the  project  during  the  next  three 
years  as  he  and  his  associates  extend 
their  investigations  to  sand  fiddlers 
found  as  far  south  as  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay. He  hopes  to  determine  whether 
sand  fiddlers  above  and  below  the  equa- 
tor show  different  patterns  of  climatic 
adaptation. 

Also,  he  hopes  to  ascertain  what  role 
body  tissues  have  in  any  sand  fiddler's 
adaptation  to  changes  in  water,  land 
or  air  temperature.  Other  studies  will 
attempt  to  determine  the  different  ef- 
fects of  varying  climates  on  the  body 
protein  serums  which  help  sustain  the 
life  of  the  sand  fiddler. 

Research  into  the  Nature  of  Man 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  director  of  the  Para- 
psychology Laboratory,  revealed  that 
$1,000,000  has  been  offered  as  a  gift 
to  a  recently  established  center  known 
as  The  Foundation  for  Research  on  the 
Nature  of  Man. 

The  offer  contains  the  following  stip- 
ulations: $500,000  will  be  given  if 
a  million  dollars  is  raised  during  the 
next  five  years;  another  $500,000  will 
be  given  if  an  additional  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  is  received.  The 
offer  will  be  prorated  in  the  event  that 
the  totals  mentioned  are  not  raised. 

The  Foundation,  established  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Parapsychology 
Laboratory,  "is  an  independent  organi- 
zation designed  to  aid  research  in  para- 
psychology and  related  fields  in  uni- 
versity centers  around  the  world  as  well 
as  in  this  country,"  said  Dr.  Rhine. 

During  the  past  month  the  Foundation 
established  a  subsidiary  laboratory  in 
Durham  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Parapsychology.  The  Institute  provides 
a  "local  seat  of  action,  both  in  research 
and  in  training  of  personnel,  needed  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  parent  Foun- 
dation." 

Seeking  to  Grow  Healthier  Forests 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
awarded  the  University  an  $18,665 
grant  to  support  research  designed  to 
produce  healthier   forests. 

By  using  radiotracer  techniques  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Woods,  assistant  professor  of 
silviculture,  hopes  to  obtain  data  which 


will  result  in  better  fertilization  prac- 
tices, more  effective  tree  resistance  to 
disease,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fect of  various  soils  on  timber  produc- 
tivity. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
financed  the  studies  during  the  past  three 
years  with  grants  totaling  approximate- 
ly $46,000. 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Larson  Will  Head  Law  Committee 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Progressive 
Development  of  International  Law  and 
its  Codification. 

"The  committee  will  concentrate  on 
the  role  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission in  the  future  and  on  ways  of 
making  it  more  effective,"  said  Dr.  Lar- 
son. This  Commission  "is  expressly  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  development  and 
codification  of  international  law  within 
the   United  Nations  framework." 

The  Commission  has  been  criticized  in 
the  past  for  not  being  certain  which 
role  it  is  performing.  Dr.  Larson  feels 
that  "a  study  of  this  problem  within  the 
American  Bar  Association  could  be  most 
timely  and  important." 

Awarded  Study  Fellowship 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Reiman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  has  been  awarded  a 
study  fellowship  for  1963-64  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
A  specialist  in  Shelley's  poetry  and 
other  19th  century  English  literature, 
he  was  one  of  12  recipients  selected  from 
71   applicants  throughout  the  nation. 

Dr.  Reiman  will  spend  the  first  part 
of  the  academic  year  as  an  Associate 
Fellow  at  Wesleyan  University's  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  before  traveling 
and  studying  in  Italy  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1964.  His  studies  will 
center  upon  Italian  literature  in  keeping 
with  the  fellowship  program's  intention 
of  helping  young  scholars  broaden  their 
knowledge  in  areas  other  than  their 
specializations. 

James  B.  Duke  Professorships 
Increased 

The  number  of  James  B.   Duke  Pro- 
fessorships   will    be    increased    from    20 
/  to  30  during  a  five-year  program  which 
calls  for  the  creation  of  two  additional 
chairs  annually  through  1967. 

Two  faculty  members  already  have 
received    appointments    effective   July    1 
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John   R.   Alden 


Joseph  W.  Beard 


Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 


to  fill  the  chairs  created  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

A  third  vacancy,  which  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  H.  Shelton 
Smith,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
American  Religious  Thought,  also  will 
be  filled  effective  July  1. 

The  three  faculty  members  who  re- 
ceived appointments  are:  Dr.  John  R. 
Alden,  professor  of  history;  Dr.  Knut 
Schmidt-Nielsen,  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy; and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Beard,  professor 
of  surgery  and  associate  professor  of 
virology. 

The  University  now  has  34  named 
professorships.  With  the  addition  next 
year  of  two  more  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessorships, the  number  of  named  chairs 
will  have  doubled  since  January  1,  1961. 

"During  the  past  two  years,"  said 
President  Hart,  "with  a  special  $1,000,- 
000  gift  from  the  Duke  Endowment 
which  is  being  matched  by  alumni  and 
friends,  we  have  been  able  to  substan- 
tially increase  faculty  benefits  and  to 
become  truly  competitive  in  the  area 
of  minimum  and  median  salaries  paid 
to  the  faculty. 

"However,  it  is  imperative  also  that 
we  provide  the  compensation  necessary 
to  retain  the  services  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished faculty  members.  When  this 
five-year  program  is  completed  Duke 
University  will  have  42  distinguished 
professorships  which  will  add  substan- 
tially to  our  ability  to  attract  and  hold 
a  group  of  the  nation's  recognized  lead- 
ing scholars." 

Dr.  Alden,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
department  of  history,  was  selected  last 
year  by  the  University  of  London  to 
deliver  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Lec- 
tures   at    the    University    College.      He 


has  been  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and 
Lloyd  Memorial  Research  Fellow.  In 
1945  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  Beve- 
ridge  Prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  Dr.  Alden  received  all 
three  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Schmidt-Nielsen  is  president- 
elect of  the  Division  of  Comparative 
Physiology  of  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  He  is  the  editor  of  three 
scientific  journals  and  a  section  editor 
for  two  others.  His  book  on  desert  ani- 
mals will  be  published  later  this  year  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press  in  Eng- 
land. He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Oslo  in  Norway  and  later  earned  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  Denmark  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  He  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in   1952. 

Dr.  Beard  has  concentrated  since  1950 
on  the  study  of  a  virus-caused  chicken 
leukemia  which  offers  what  he  terms 
"the  best  approach  to  the  principal 
problem  of  virus  cancer:  the  basic  bio- 
chemical relationship  between  virus  and 
host  cell."  He  and  his  associates  de- 
veloped the  first  usable  vaccine  for  horse 
sleeping  sickness,  were  the  first  to  iso- 
late and  identify  viruses  responsible  for 
such  diseases  as  mumps  and  various 
types  of  influenza,  and  developed  re- 
search methods  now  used  by  virologists 
throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Beard  re- 
ceived his  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree 
from  Vanderbilt  University.  He  has 
been  at  Duke  since  1937. 

Duke  Professor  Now  in  Colombia 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Smith,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, is  now  serving  for  six  months 
as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity   of   the    Valley    in   Cali,    Colombia. 


He  also  acts  as  a  consultant  on  prob- 
lems of  curriculum,  libraries  and  staff. 
An  authority  on  the  economy  of  Latin 
America,  Dr.  Smith  is  performing  his 
duties  through  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Receives  Cerebral  Palsy  Fellowship 

Dr.  William  C.  Rhangos,  an  assistant 
resident  at  the  Medical  Center,  has  re- 
ceived a  $4,000  clinical  fellowship  in 
orthopedic  surgery  from  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association's  Research 
and   Educational   Foundation. 

The  fellowship  will  allow  Dr.  Rhangos 
to  study  for  a  year  with  Dr.  Lenox  D. 
Baker,  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery 
and  medical  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital  in  Durham. 

Visiting  Professors  Appointed 

Three  men  prominent  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  have  been  named  visiting 
professors  at  the  University.  One  of 
the  three.  Dr.  Arthur  Mervyn  Keppel- 
Jones,  is  the  first  to  become  a  Visiting 
William  K.   Boyd  Professor  of  History. 

Others  appointed  on  a  visiting  basis 
are  Dr.  R.  John  Rath,  professor  of  his- 
tory, and  Dr.  Edgar  H.  Brookes,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

Dr.  Keppel-Jones.  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Queens  University  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  established  himself  as  an  edu- 
cator and  community  and  national  lead- 
er in  South  Africa  prior  to  assuming 
his  post  at  Queens.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  numerous  articles 
on  historical,  political  and  racial  sub- 
jects. He  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Oxford  University  in  England  and 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Cape 
Town  in   South   Africa. 
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The  chair  he  occupies  was  established 
last  year  by  the  University  to  commemo- 
rate the  memory  of  Dr.  William  K. 
Boyd,  first  director  of  libraries  at  Duke 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory from  1906  until  his  death  in  1938. 

Dr.  Rath,  currently  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  will  become  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Rice  University  in 
September.  He  is  editor  of  the  Aus- 
trian History  News  Letter  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Conference  Group 
for  Central  European  History.  He 
is  the  author  of  two  books  and  his 
articles  on  Austrian,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man history  have  appeared  in  a  number 
of  scholarly  publications.  He  received 
his  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kansas,  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  his  doctorate 
from  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Brookes,  who  comes  to  Duke 
from  the  University  of  Natal  in  South 
Africa,  is  a  former  president  of  the 
South  African  Institute  of  Race  Rela- 
tions. He  has  been  active  for  more 
than  40  years  in  educational  and  politi- 
cal activities  in  South  Africa.  Dr. 
Brookes  will  teach  courses  dealing  with 
the  Commonwealth  and  modern  politi- 
cal theory. 


This  white  brass  seal  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Commonwealth-Studies  Center  as 
a  symbol  for  its  new  Program  in  Com- 
parative Studies  on  Southern  Asia.  Found 
in  the  Indus  Valley  civilization  which 
dates  from,  3,000  B.C.,  it  is  thought  to 
have  indicated  property  ownership  and 
to   have    been    of   religious   significance. 


DATELINE:  SPORTS 

Kings  of  the  Court 

Even  before  the  season  started  every- 
one knew  Duke  would  have  a  good 
basketball  team.  In  the  pre-season  polls 
they  were  rated  second  only  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  the  first  few  games  this 
high  rank  seemed  justified.  Then  sud- 
denly with  the  young  season  less  than 
a  month  old  the  Blue  Devils  lost  suc- 
cessively to  Davidson  and  Miami  and 
skidded  to  eleventh  place  in  one  of  the 
national  ratings.  At  this  point,  with 
crucial  Big  Four  games  ahead,  Duke 
fans  were  not  making  any  rash  pre- 
dictions. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  never  should 
have  worried.  lust  after  that  the  team 
scored  its  season  high  (113  points)  in 
beating  Wake  Forest  and  did  not  lose 
another  game  through  the  end  of  the 
regular  season.  In  their  first  game  after 
final  exams  they  humiliated  highly  rated 
West  Virginia  with  a   111-71   victory. 

The  final  game  of  the  regular  season 
against  North  Carolina  found  Duke's 
All-American  Art  Heyman  playing  the 
last  game  of  his  college  career  on  his 
home  court.  It  was  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered as  Art  scored  40  points, 
breaking  his  previous  record  high,  and 
ending  the  season  with  a  25.8  scoring 
average.  It  was  also  Art's  day  for 
honors  and  accolades.  During  half- 
time  he  was  presented  with  All-Ameri- 
can and  Sportsman  of  the  Year  awards 
from  Sporting  News  and  an  All-Ameri- 
can award  from  Dell  magazine.  But 
perhaps  the  award  that  he  will  treasure 
most  will  be  the  special  plaque  awarded 
to  him  by  the  student  body.  This  un- 
precedented award,  presented  by  Stu- 
dent Body  President  John  Markas,  com- 
mended Art  for  his  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  school. 

The  106-93  win  over  Carolina  ended 
the  season  and  Duke  was  undefeated  in 
conference  play.  It  was  only  the  second 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  that  a  team  has  gone  unde- 
feated. (Editor's  Note:  As  we  go  to 
press  Duke  has  defeated  Wake  Forest, 
68-57,  to  win  the  ACC  Tournament  and 
qualify  for  the  NCAA  playoffs.) 

Two  Records  Set  by  Trackmen 

Duke  trackmen  established  two  rec- 
ords in  the  Winter  Relays  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  Lexington.  One  of 
them,  Dick  Gesswein,  was  picked  by 
coaches  as  the  meet's  outstanding  con- 
testant in  the  field  events. 

To  achieve  this  distinction  Mr.  Gess- 
wein tossed  the   shot  put   57   feet,    l3A 


inches.  This  toss  bettered  the  previous 
meet  record  by  more  than  3  feet. 

The  second  record  set  by  Duke  was  in 
the  two-mile  relay.  Nick  Gray,  Art 
Jacobsen,  Louis  Van  Dyck  and  George 
Flowers  completed  the  event  in  8:03.8 
— a  full  3.9  seconds  under  the  old  stand- 
ard. 

A  record  field  of  425  athletes  from 
22  colleges  and  universities  competed  in 
this  year's  meet. 

Duke  Will  Play  in  Sugar  Bowl 

The  Sugar  Bowl  has  announced  that 
Duke  will  play  in  the  1963  Sugar  Bowl 
basketball  tournament,  December  30-31, 
with  Kentucky,  Auburn  and  Loyola  of 
New  Orleans.  The  tournament  is  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  Sugar 
Bowl   Mid-Winter   Sports   Carnival. 

Football  Practice  Underway 

The  Blue  Devils  began  preparations 
for  the  1963  football  campaign  without 
the  services  of  14  members  of  last  year's 
first  and  second  units  as  off-season  prac- 
tice opened  on  February  9.  In  some- 
thing of  an  understatement,  Coach  Bill 
Murray  said  that  the  coming  season 
"presents  a  real  challenge  to  the  coach- 
ing staff." 

Ten  of  the  14  linemen  and  four  of 
the  eight  backs  from  the  first  and  sec- 
ond units  have  completed  their  eligibili- 
ty or  are  due  to  graduate. 

About  the  only  people  who  can  smile 
over  the  situation  are  the  boys  coming 
up  from  the  freshman  teams.  They  will 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  either 
the  first  or  second  unit. 

The  off-season  practice  will  end  on 
March  16  with  the  annual  Blue-White 
game.  Approximately  80  players  are 
participating  in  the  drills. 

1963  Football  Schedule  Released 

The  Blue  Devils  will  play  five  foot- 
ball games  at  home  during  1963's  10- 
game  schedule.  Homecoming  has  been 
designated  as  the  week  end  of  the  Clem- 
son  game  on  October  19. 

The  season  opens  at  home  on  Sep- 
tember 21  when  the  Blue  Devils  meet 
South  Carolina.  They  play  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville  on  September  28;  Mary- 
land in  the  Tobacco  Bowl  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  October  5;  California  in 
Berkeley  on  October  12;  Clemson  in 
Durham;  North  Carolina  State  in  Ra- 
leigh on  October  26;  Georgia  Tech  in 
Atlanta  on  November  2;  Wake  Forest 
in  Durham  on  November  9;  Navy  in 
Durham  on  November  16;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Durham  on 
November  23. 
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Art  Heyman,  everyone's  Ail-American,  closed  his  brilliant  career  at  Duke  by  scoring  40  points  in  the  last  home  game  of  the  season. 
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IEW  ENGLAND  LIFE'S  GORDON  T.  HAY.JR.  (NORWICH  UNIVERSITY  '49),  WITH  HIS  CLIENT,  DAVID  W.  AMBROSE  (HARVARD  '48;  L.L.B.  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  '52).  REAL 
:STATE  MANAGER  OF  C.  A.  CROSS  CO.  FITCHBURG,  MASS..  A  WHOLESALE  FOOD  DISTRIBUTOR.  IN  ONE  OF  THE  COMPANY'S  NEW  "SUPER  SAVE"  SUPERMARKETS. 


Does  this  man's  experience  in  selling  give  you  an  idea? 


Gordon  Hay  was  fed  up. 

He  had  been  selling  for  a  leading  petroleum  com- 
pany for  11  years  and  was  making  good  money. 
Though  he  was  successful,  he  wasn't  satisfied. 

The  future  bothered  him.  He  was  tired  of  being 
transferred  from  one  city  to  another,  and  of  having 
his  quota  raised  every  time  he  won  a  contest.  Basi- 
cally, he  was  fed  up  with  having  the  Company  tell  him 
where  he  would  live  and  how  much  he  could  make 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

So  in  1961  Gordon  Hay  joined  a  general  agency  of 
New  England  Life  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
an  area  he  was  familiar  with  and  liked.  Six  weeks 
later  he  had  sold  a  quarter-million  dollars  of  life  in- 
surance. Just  recently  he  was  named  to  New  England 


Life's  Hall  of  Fame  and  Leaders  Association. 

At  long  last  he,  his  wife  and  three  children  have 
been  able  to  put  down  roots.  Things  look  different 
now  to  Gordon  Hay.  "I'd  break  my  neck  to  stay  in 
this  business,"  he  says. 

Does  Mr.  Hay's  experience  suggest  that  this  can  be 
the  sort  of  rewarding  and  satisfying  career  you'd  be 
interested  in?  If  so,  you  can  learn  more  about  such  a 
career  as  well  as  the  particular  advantages  of  associ- 
ating with  New  England  Life  by  writing  to  Vice 
President  John  Barker,  Jr.,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


These  Duke  University  men  are  New  England  Life  representatives: 

William  M.  Werber,  CLU,  '30,  E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  '40,  General  Agent, 

Washington  Nashville 

Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point, 

Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  N.  C. 

Normnn  L.  Wherrett.  '38.  San  Mateo  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago 
Thomas  B.  Harris,  '50,  Charlotte 
William  W.  Werber,  CLU,  '53, 

Washington 
Harrv  M.  Piper,  '56,  St.   Petersbura 
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The  Director  s  Scratchpad 

A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  persons  continuing 
their  education  beyond  the  A.B.  degree  was  very 
small  indeed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  pattern 
has  completely  reversed  itself  as  indicated  by  the 
following  information  taken  from  the  Class  of  1962 
blanks  which  were  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
Alumni  Office  through  August  1962. 

Graduate   School    . .    113     Business      53 

Medical   School        .      33     Government    2 

Law  School    35     Teachers     50 

Divinity   School      .  .      21     Insurance      2 

Dentistry   School    .  .        3     Banking    0 

Business  School    ...        8     College 

Admissions    2 

213  

109 
Military  Service.  .  .      81 

While  the  basketball  team,  the  football  team,  and 
other  varsity  squads,  have  brought  honor  and  glory  to 
Duke,  there  is  another  team  that  you  may  hear  a  great 
deal  more  about  in  the  near  future.  It  is  the  fencing 
team.  The  coach  of  the  Duke  Club  is  David  Evans, 
a  local  banker,  and  one  of  his  chief  aides  is  Steed 
Rollins,  executive  editor  of  The  Durham  Morning 
Herald  and  The  Durham  Sun. 

Another  change  has  been  the  addition  of  the  straw 
hat  band  which  performs  at  the  basketball  games.  If 
this  group  continues  to  grow  in  the  future  as  fast  as 
it  has  in  the  past  few  weeks,  we  are  going  to  need  more 
space  for  them  at  the  games.  They  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  basketball  games.  They  create  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere, and  we  like  to  think  it  permits  the  students  to 
"let  off  steam"  by  clapping  and  singing  which  reduces 
the  tension  to  the  proper  level. 

Area  Chairmen  in  more  than  250  organized  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
will  kick  off  the  personal  solicitation  phase  of  the 
Loyalty  Fund  for  this  year.  If  you  haven't  already 
made  your  gift,  you  can  help  these  dedicated  persons 
by  filling  out  your  card  and  sending  it  in  now.  Phones 
will  be  ringing,  and  doors  will  be  knocked  on  all  over 
the  country  in  behalf  of  Duke,  beginning  March  1. 

Please  mark  your  calendar  for  May  31,  June  1,  2 
and  3 — Commencement  dates.  You  will  be  hearing 
more  about  these  soon. 


Alumni  Calendar 

Metropolitan     N.     Y.     Downtown     Luncheon     Club. 

*  First  Thursday  each  month.  Busto's  Restaurant.  (Jan.) 
'60  Cotton  Bowl  film;  (March)  Dr.  Lauchlin  Currie, 
Research  Triangle  Director  of  Development. 

Metropolitan  N.  Y.  Midtown  Luncheon  Group.  *First 
Tuesday,  each  month.     Goldie's  New  York. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Luncheon.  ::Fourth  Tuesday, 
each  month.     Engineers"  Club. 

Memphis.  Tennessee.  Jan.  18.  Southwestern  (College). 
Dinner  Meeting.  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine.  Director,  Parapsychol- 
ogy Laboratory. 

Greensboro.  North  Carolina.  Jan.  24.  Sedgefield 
Country  Club.  Dinner  meeting.  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland, 
Dean.  Duke  Chapel. 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  Jan.  29.  Northside  Methodist 
Church.  Reception  with  dessert,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dukes. 
Director,  Alumni  Affairs. 

Raleigh.  N.  C.  (Alumnae).  Jan.  29.  Ballentine's 
Restaurant.  Luncheon,  Student  Speakers,  Dean  Ellen 
Huckabee. 

Anderson,  South  Carolina.  Feb.  1.  Holiday  Inn. 
Dinner  Meeting.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dukes.  Director,  Alumni 
Affairs. 

Danville,  Virginia.  Feb.  5.  Country  Club  Inn.  Din- 
ner Meeting.  Dr.  Rhine. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Feb.  5.  Bernie  Lee's  Penn  Hotel. 
Dessert  Business  Meeting. 

Jacksonville,  Florida.  Feb.  6.  Timuquana  Country 
Club.  Dinner  Meeting,  Dr.  Everett  H.  Hopkins,  Vice 
President  for  Institutional  Advancement. 

Tampa,  Florida.  Feb.  8.  Dinner  Meeting,  Dr.  Hop- 
kins. 

Miami.  Florida.  Feb.  14.  Urmey  Hotel.  Dinner 
Meeting,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Orlando,  Florida.  Feb.  15.  Langford  Hotel,  Winter 
Park.     Dinner  Meeting,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Feb.  21.  Stouffers  Restaurant. 
Dinner  Meeting,  Dr.  John  Freeman,  Research  Associate, 
Duke  Parapsychology  Laboratory. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Feb.  23.  University  Club.  Dinner- 
Dance. 

*  These  groups  meet  monthly.  Programs  vary  from  a 
University  speaker  to  local  alumni  and  non-alumni 
guest  speakers,  to  no  formal  program  at  all. 
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MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Wisconsin  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation sponsored  its  annual  open  house 
for  alumni,  students  and  prospective 
students  on  December  30  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin Club  in  Milwaukee.  In  addition  to 
the  Duke  film,  Quest  without  End,  the 
program  consisted  of  a  panel  discus- 
sion by  students  from  the  University's 
various  schools  and  colleges.  Approxi- 
mately  80  persons   attended. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Members  of  the  Memphis  Duke 
Alumni  Association  were  guests  of 
Southwestern  at  Memphis  at  a  dinner 
meeting  which  featured  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Rhine,  director  of  the  Parapsychology 
Laboratory,  as  guest  speaker.  Approxi- 
mately 100  alumni  and  friends  attended. 
Dr.  Rhine  later  delivered  a  public  lec- 
ture at  the  College. 

GREENSBORO,  N.   C. 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Preaching  and  dean  of  the 
Chapel,  was  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Greensboro  Duke 
Alumni  Association  on  January  24  at 
the  Sedgefield  Country  Club. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are:  Konrad  K.  Fish  '56,  LLB 
'59,  president;  Richard  Maxwell  BSCE 
'55,  vice  president;  Lynn  Holsclaw 
Buchanan  (Mrs.  John  W. )  '59,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  Dorothy  Cain  Culp 
(Mrs.  Daniel  M.)  '34,  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil representative. 

ANDERSON,    S.    C. 

Charles  A.  Dukes  '29,  director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  was  guest  speaker  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Anderson  Duke 
Alumni  Association  on  February  1. 
Hugh  B.  Croxton,  Jr.,  '53,  is  president 
of  the  Association. 

SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone 
St.  (rear  of  2  Broadway).  John 
Wright,  Jr.,  '39,  chairman.  Telephone 
DI  4-3000. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Tuesday  each 
month.  Goldie's  New  York,  244  E. 
53rd  St.  Andrew  N.  Harper,  Jr.,  '54, 
chairman.    Telephone  OX  5-1200. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monthly  luncheon 
fourth  Tuesday  each  month.  12:15 
p.m.  Engineers'  Club,  13th  and 
Spruce  Sts.  Ted  B.  Aitken  BSEE  '47, 
chairman,  360  Penn  Rd.,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 


Class  Notes 


'17 


next  reunion:    1963 


C.  S.  Bunn.  President 
RFD   1 
Spring  Hope.  N.  C. 

James  S.  Bradsher,  a  physician  in 
Stovall.  N.  C  was  honored  in  Decem- 
ber when  members  of  his  community 
held  an  Appreciation  Night  program 
and  paid  tribute  to  his  services  in  their 
educational,  medical,  religious  and  civic 
activities. 
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next  reunion: 


1967 


Gaston  S.  Bruton  is  Provost  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  Sewanee.  Tenn. 


'27 


next  reunion:    1966 


Walter  A.  Biggs,  president  of  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Dur- 
ham, has  been  named  vice  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Bank  of  Greensboro. 

Edward  J.  Burns  (L  '29)  is  an  at- 
torney  in  Carthage.  N.   C. 


'28 


next  reunion:    1966 


M.  Louise  Avett  is  treasurer  and 
field  correspondent  for  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  Hong  Kong. 


'29 


next  reunion:   1965 


Worth    Lutz    of    Durham    has    been 
named  realtors  "Man  of  the  Year." 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


F.  W.  Krupp  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
has  been  elected  president  of  Gudebrod 
Bros.  Silk  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
makers  of  electronic  and  medical  tapes, 
sewing  threads  and  fishing  lines. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Foundation  has 
cited  the  Shell  Companies  Foundation, 
Inc..  for  distinguished  service  to  higher 
education  for  1962.  The  award  was 
accepted  by  W.  M.  Upchurch,  Jr. 
(LLB  '36).  Vice  President  of  the  Foun- 
dation, at  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers'  67th  Annual  Congress 
of  American  Industry  in  New  York  City. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


Julius  T.  Sanders  (LLB  '35)  and 
Carl  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  '58,  LLB  '61 
have  formed  a  partnership,  Sanders  and 


Stewart.    Attorneys    at    Law,    Gastonia, 
N.  C. 


'33 


next  reunion:    1964 


J.  Malcolm  Shull  LLB,  formerly 
of  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  became  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  Tennessee  on 
January  15.  He  is  currently  a  resident 
of  Nashville. 

Robert  S.  Voorhees  is  an  accountant 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


Ima  H.  Herron  PhD.  an  authority 
on  the  small  town  in  American  fiction 
and  drama,  has  been  given  the  E.  A. 
Lilly  Professorship  of  English  at  South- 
ern Methodist  University  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


Donald  C.  Dearborn  PhD,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  Catawba  College 
for  the  past  28  years,  has  been  elected 
president.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
March   1. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


James  R.  Sanders  of  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  is  assistant  vice  president  and 
cashier  of  First  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bradsher,  Jr., 

President 
421   Carolina  Circle 
Durham,   N.    C. 

Albert  L.  Anderson  of  Downington, 
Pa.,  is  production  superintendent  for 
Pepperidge  Farm.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

George  Baily,  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, four  girls  and  two  boys,  make 
their  home  in  Englewood.  Colo.  He  is 
president  of  Dunton  Realty  &  Mortgage 
Company. 

William  Horace  Corbett  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  is  a  partner  in  Corbett 
Package  Company.  He  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett have  two  girls  and  three  boys. 

William  J.  Deupree,  Jr.,  is  a  law- 
yer in  Covington,  Ky.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Charlotte  Newlin  '40 
and  they  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Cameron  Forness  Keefer  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  George  Keefer,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  fami- 
ly includes  twin  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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'39 


next  reunion:    1964 


John  C.  Ager  EE  is  manager,  dis- 
tribution equipment  sales,  for  General 
Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ager  have  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Donald  G.  Bard,  Jr.  (MD  '43)  is 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in 
Suffield,  Conn.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  girls  and  two  boys. 

Alfred  J.  Henderson  PhD,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  MacMurray  Col- 
lege, is  the  author  of  the  biographical 
article  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  which 
appears  in  the  1962  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson is  the  former  Elizabeth  Al- 
drtdge  '24. 

Marguerite  McClenny  Vaughan 
and  James  R.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  who  is  a  re- 
search chemist  for  Lederle  laboratories 
Division,  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany, live  in  New  City  (Rockland 
County),  N.  Y.  They  have  three  girls 
and  two  boys,  the  oldest  daughter  being 
a  1962  graduate  of  Elmira  College. 

Mary  Ruffin  Welch  and  John  T. 
Welch  '40  make  their  home  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  where  he  is  assistant  division 
manager  for  Royal  Crown  Cola  Com- 
pany. 


'40 


next  reunion:   1965 


Frank  L.  Beckel  (MD  '44)  is  a 
pathologist  at  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Utica,  N.  Y. 


'41 


next  reunion:   1966 


Louise  Walter  Carroll  (Mrs. 
James  H),  who  has  three  daughters, 
lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Her  husband 
is  manager,  engineering  administration 
at  Motec  Industries,  Inc.,  Hopkins, 
Minn. 

James  F.  Latham  (LLB  '42),  an  at- 
torney of  Burlington,  N.  C,  has  been 
named  a  special  superior  court  judge 
by  Governor  Sanford. 


'42 


next  reunion:   1967 


I.  William  McLean,  Jr.,  MD  has 
been  named  Director  of  the  Microbi- 
ology   Department    of    Parke,    Davis    & 


iAYLOR  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


U  Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep 
■*  since  1S93.  Boys  12-18.  Semi-military. 
Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location,  modern 
facilities.  New  gym.  Championship  athletics. 
Non-sectarian  religious  guidance.  Summer 
camp,    boys    8-15.      Catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Term. 


Company.      He,    his    wife,    the    former 
Brita  Rosenquist  MD,  and  their   two 
children  live  in  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Brooks  Patten  BD  and 
Mrs.  Patten,  Aberdeen,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
2.     Named  Thomas  Nelson. 


'43 


next  reunion:   1968 


Robert  M.  Fuqua  (BD  '45)  is  minis- 
ter of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Glen- 
ville,  W.  Va. 

Emily  Nassau  Hall  (Mrs.  Charles 
L.,  Jr.)  of  Needham,  Mass.,  writes  that 
she  is  attending  Boston  University 
School  of  Education  and  that  she  finds 
the  roles  of  mother,  grandmother  and 
college  student  keep  her  very  busy. 


'44 


next  reunion:    1965 


Warren   D.    Grob    of    Murray    Hill, 
N.    J.,    was    promoted    last    August    to 
eastern  regional   sales   manager   for   the 
Parker  Pen  Company. 
Born: 

Third  daughter  to  M.  S.  (Sandy)  Rae 
(LLB  '47)  and  Mrs.  Rae,  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  14.  Named 
Janet  Sanderson. 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  first  full-length  novel  written 
by  Camilla  Rkert  Bittle,  wife  of 
Claude  E.  Bittle  (LLB  '50),  Durham 
attorney.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Boy 
in  the  Pool. 


'46 


next  reunion:   1965 


Aubrey   W.    Gill   is    headmaster    of 
Gill's    Country    Day    School    for    Girls 
and   Boys  in  Chesterfield,   Va. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  Virginia  Suiter  Gavin 
(Mrs.  W.  Edwin)  and  Mr.  Gavin,  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  15.  Named  Lee 
Winfred. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1963 


Robert  A.  McCuiston,  President 
Box  1902 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

On  Feb.  1  Herman  F.  Froeb  MD 
became  associated  with  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  pre- 
viously with  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Re- 
search Foundation,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
Married: 

Barbara   Sachs   Margulies  to   J.    M. 


Schwartz  on  Nov.  21.     Residence:   Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  son  to  Thomas  O. 
Lawton,  Jr.  (LLB  '50)  and  Mrs.  Law- 
ton,  Allendale,  S.  C,  on  Oc.  24.  Named 
Angus   MacCaulay. 


'48 


next  reunion:   1963 


W.  Casper  Holroyd,  President 
1401  Granada  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fred   W.    Baldwin   EE   of   Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  is  manager,   650  and   1401   Sys- 
tems Product  Engineering  for  IBM. 
Born: 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Sally  Wilhoit  McBryde  (Mrs.  John 
M.)  and  Mr.  McBryde,  Chunju,  Korea, 
on  July  23.     Named  Frances  Campbell. 

Fifth  child  and  fourth  son  to  Seth 
M.  Vining,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Vining, 
Tryon,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  7.  Named  David 
Ralston. 


'49 


next  reunion:   1963 


J.  Carlton  Fleming,  President 
221  Anthony  Circle 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

Emmett  H.   Bradley  EE  is  general 
manager  of  missile  systems  for  Atlantic 
Research  Corp.,  Arcadia,  Calif. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  Suydam  Osterhout 
MD  and  Shirley  Kjrkman  Osterhout 
'53,  MD  '57,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan  2. 
Named  Martin  Howard. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Dr. 
Carroll  Weinberg  and  Mrs.  Weinberg, 
Broomall,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  24.  Named 
Gwynne  Allison. 

Fourth  son  to  John  W.  Wilson,  Jr., 
MD  and  Mary  Lamond  Wilson  RN 
'53,  BSNEd  '55,  Conway,  S.  C.  Named 
Brett  Lamond. 


'50 


next  reunion:   1966 


Charles  M.  Earley,  Jr.  (MD  '53), 
a  Major  in  the  Air  Force,  was  awarded 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Commen- 
dation Medal  in  recognition  of  his 
meritorious  service  as  chief  of  surgi- 
cal services  for  the  809th  Medical 
Group  at  MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

James  G.  Steele  (EE  '53)  of  Bear 
Creek,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  manager 
for  quality  control  at  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America's  Mountaintop 
plant.  He  joined  RCA  in  1953  and  has 
served  in  various  capacities. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Donald  B.  Capwell 
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ME  and  Mrs.   Capwell,   Buffalo,  N.   Y., 
on  Oct.   19.     Named  Karen  Jean. 

A  son  to  William  H.  Mitchell  and 
Joyce  Herndon  Mitchell  '51,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  on  Nov.  21.  Named  Joseph 
Merriman. 


'51 


next  reunion:    1966 


R.  Martin  Caldwell  BD,  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  of  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C,  has  been  named 
"Young  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  local 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Virginia  Hay  Anderson 
and  Robert  Anderson,  Graham,  N.  C, 
on  Dec.  16.     Named  Edward  Arn. 

A  son  to  Mildred  Stewart  Bay 
(Mrs.  John)  and  Captain  Bay,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  on  Jan.  4.  Named  John 
Stanley  II. 

Third  son  to  Mildred  Levering 
Lundstedt  (Mrs.  K.  Robert)  and  Mr. 
Lundstedt,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  20. 
Named  Frederick  Weir. 


'52 


next  reunion:    1966 


John  P.  Engberg,  a  former  district 
representative  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  in  The  Ari- 
zona Bank's  commercial  loan  depart- 
ment. He,  his  wife  and  two  children 
live  in  Phoenix. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Harley  Gas- 
ton, Jr.  (LLB  '56)  and  Mrs.  Gaston, 
Belmont,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  17.  Named 
Harley,  III. 


'53 


next  reunion:    1963 


Rev.  John  J.  Carey,  President 
1312  N.  Lehigh  Drive 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

William  C.  King  PhD  has  been  ap- 
pointed Manager  of  the  Space  Systems 
Analysis  Project  at  General  Electric's 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

Vernon  C.  Lassiter,  Jr.,  of  New- 
nan,  Ga.,  is  president  and  treasurer  of 
Dixie  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Mary  Leonard  '54,  and 
they  have  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Laurie  Vendig  Logan  (Mrs.  John 
G.)  is  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  They  have  a  girl  and  two 
boys,  the  youngest  three  months  old. 

James  B.  Richmond  is  an  attorney  in 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sidney  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  an  instructor 


in  the  German  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    North    Carolina    while    com- 
pleting work  for  his  PhD  degree. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Edwin  Mans- 
field AM  (PhD  '55)  and  Lucile 
Howe  Mansfield  '55,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on   Oct.    22.     Named   Edward   Deering. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Patricia  Ryan  Swain  (Mrs.  James  J.) 
and  Mr.  Swain,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
on  Oct.  16.     Named  Elizabeth  Louise. 


'54 


next  reunion:   1964 


Joseph  P.  Bunn  (MD  '57)  has  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  pediatrics  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Robert  W.  Greeson  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  works  for  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Company. 

Robert  C.  Hope  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Marietta  College. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Matthews  is  minister  of 
Lansing  Methodist  Church,  Ludlow- 
ville.  N.  Y.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Karl  S.  Sheffield,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Virginia  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Salem.  Va., 
has  been  made  a  director  of  The  Bank 
of  Salem. 
Born: 

Third  daughter  to  Joe  P.  Bunn  (BSM, 
MD  '57)  and  Nelle  Carter  Bunn  AM 
'55,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  20. 
Named  Susan  Reimel. 

Second  son  to  Penelope  Jarrell 
Fitch  and  Lewis  T.  Fitch  EE,  Clem- 
son,  S.  C  on  Aug.  20.  Named  John 
Hampton. 

A  son  to  Capt.  Meyer  Garber  and 


Mrs.  Garber.  Ellsworth  AFB,  S.  D.,  on 
Dec.   7.     Named   Mitchell  Arthur. 

A  son  to  Jay  A.  Gervasi  PhD  and 
Mrs.  Gervasi,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  3. 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Susan 
Wallace  Harris  (Mrs.  George)  and 
Mr.  Harris,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C,  on  May 
31.     Named   George   William. 

Second  son  to  John  William  Mc- 
Guinn  and  Caroline  Kirkman  Mc- 
Guinn  '60.  High  Point.  N.  C,  on  Sept. 
11.     Named  Fuller  Kirkman. 

A  daughter  to  Charlotte  Bowers 
Nelson  (Mrs.  Gustav  C.)  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  Aug.  17.  Named 
Ruth  Elizabeth. 

A  daughter  to  Janet  Drake  Slocum 
(Mrs.  Richard  D.)  and  Mr.  Slocum, 
Fullerton.  Calif.,  on  Nov.  15.  Named 
Barbara  Ellen. 


'55 


next  reunion:  1965 


Robert  L.  Hirschfeld  (MD  '59) 
writes  that  he,  his  wife,  Anne  Mc- 
Neely  Hirschfeld  '56,  and  their  three 
children  have  moved  from  Oklahoma 
City  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  is  on 
the  radiology  staff  of  Sinai  Hospital 
and  will  have  an  appointment  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Claude  P.  Ledes.  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  PhD  degree  in  microbiology  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  also  an 
instructor  in  that  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee   Medical   School. 

William  A.  Thomas  (BD  '57)  is  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Oak 
Hall,  Va. 

William  K.  Waits,  Jr.,  BD  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  minister  of  National 
Presbyterian    Church    and    librarian    at 
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Alumni  in  the  News 

Elected  to  Law  Institute 

Justice  James  B.  Craven,  Jr.  '39,  chief 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Judicial  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Judge  Charles  E.  Clark,  president 
of  the  Institute,  has  announced. 

The  Institute,  which  serves  as  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  to  assist  all  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  courts,  was 
established  in  1952  with  headquarters 
at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law. 

A  non-profit  organization,  the  Insti- 
tute promotes  improvements  in  federal 
and  state  courts,  conducts  studies  in  the 
problems  of  court  congestion  and  mod- 
ernization, offers  educational  programs 
for  judges  and  administrators,  and  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  research  in  judicial 
administration. 

Judge  Craven  has  been  in  his  present 
position  since  1961.  He  served  as  a  su- 
perior court  judge  in  North  Carolina 
from  1956  to  1961  and  as  assistant 
U.  S.  Attorney  in  Charlotte  and  Ashe- 
ville  from  1948  to  1952. 

Governor's  News  Secretary 

Fred  R.  Sheheen  '58,  has  been  ap- 
pointed news  secretary  to  South  Caro- 
lina's new  Governor  Donald  Russell. 

From  the  time  of  his  graduation  until 
his  recent  appointment,  Mr.  Sheheen 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  Most  recently  he  was  chief 
of  the  Observer's  Columbia,  S.  C,  bu- 
reau. Previously  he  had  been  located  in 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  and  at  the 
newspaper's  home  office  in  Charlotte. 

While  at  Duke,  Fred  Sheheen  was 
very  active  in  student  affairs.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  president  of 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Red  Friars. 

New  Facilities  Director 

E.  D.  Williams  BS  '46,  BSME  '47  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  director  of  facilities  for  United 
Air  Lines. 

From  his  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
Williams  will  be  responsible  for  deter- 
mining that  United  receives  the  best 
possible  design  for  its  ground  facilities, 
that  these  facilities  are  available  for 
operation  at  all  times  and  that  main- 
tenance standards  are  high  enough  to 
assure  adequate  utilization  of  all  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  Williams  will  direct 
planning  for  future  facilities  necessary 
to  provide  United  with  the  most  modern 


Edwin  P.  Finch 


and  forward-looking  equipment. 

Williams  joined  United  in  1948  as  a 
work  analyst  in  Denver.  In  1953.  after 
a  year  of  active  duty  with  the  Navy  in 
Korea,  Williams  became  a  senior  in- 
dustrial engineer  and  worked  closely  with 
the  company's  facilities  planning  group. 

He  was  later  named  industrial  engi- 
neering manager,  and  held  that  position 
until  1960  when  he  became  manager  of 
operations  analysis  in  the  transporta- 
tion services  administration.  In  1961 
Williarns  was  named  assistant  to  G.  E. 
Keck,  executive  vice  president-general 
manager,  and  held  that  position  until 
the  present. 

Executive    Vice-President 

Edwin  P.  Finch  '32  has  been  named 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Brown  & 
Williamson   Tobacco   Corporation. 

Mr.  Finch  has  spent  his  entire  busi- 
ness career  with  B  &  W.  At  Duke  he 
was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and 
served   on   the   Inter-Fraternity   Council. 

Joining  B  &  W  in  1932  in  Petersburg, 


E.  D.  Williams 


Va.,  he  was  transferred  to  Louisville  in 
1946,  and  since  that  time  has  occupied 
various  manufacturing  and  administra- 
tive positions.  He  was  elected  a  director 
in  1953  and  a  vice-president  in   1956. 

Young  Man  of  the  Year 

Madison  S.  Spach  '50,  MD  '54  re- 
ceived the  Durham  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Distinguished  Service  Award 
recently  for  his  work  with  the  Boys 
Club. 

Dr.  Spach  is  chief  of  pediatric  cardi- 
ology at  the  School  of  Medicine.  A 
native  of  Winston-Salem,  he  has  lived 
in  Durham  since  1946  when  he  came  to 
Duke. 

The  idea  for  a  boys  club  originated 
about  three  years  ago  and  Dr.  Spach 
was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate 
person  to  head  it  up.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  group,  known  as  the  Boys  Club 
of  Durham,  Inc.,  is  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Spach's  energy.  As  president  of  the  club 
he  has  been  its  main  organizational 
force. 


Award  winning  design  by  architect  A.  G.  O'Dell,  Jr.  '34  for  Reynold's  Whitaker  Park. 
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55       continued 


National   Library   of   Medicine. 
Married: 

Patricia  Louise  Hensler  (MD  '59) 
to  Robert  J.  Winchester  on  Dec.  15. 
Residence:   New  York,  N.  Y. 

William   S.   Jennette,   Jr.,   to   Fred- 
erique   F.    Eichholtz   on    Jan.    5.      Resi- 
dence:   Washington,   D.   C. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Lieut.  Albert  H.  Best,  III, 
USN  and  Harriette  Ann  Barham 
Best  '57,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  7. 
Named   Lewis  Langhorne. 


'56 


next  reunion:   1966 


Charles  J.  Eby  PhD  has  been  ap- 
pointed government  relations  represent- 
ative for  Monsanto  Research  Corpora- 
tion at  its  Dayton.  Ohio,  Laboratory, 
after  serving  as  technical  representative 
at  Monsanto's  Washington  office. 

Shirley  Davis  Martin  RN  (BSN 
'58,  MSN  '60),  M.  Herbert  Martin, 
Jr..  '58,  MD  '62.  and  their  two  little 
girls  are  living  in  Gainesville.  Fla.  Shir- 
ley is  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  and  Herb  is  a  surgical  intern, 
both  at  the  University  of  Florida  Medi- 
cal   School. 

Thomas  H.  Woollen  is  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida  territory  of  The  Salem  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  manufacturers  of  ladies 
sportswear.  He  lives  in  Atlanta. 
Married: 

Francis    M.    Fletcher.    Jr.,    LLB    to 
Ann  Marie  Carlyle  on  Dec.   22.     Resi- 
dence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Judith  Hudson 
Lefkowitz  (Mrs.  Lewis  B.,  Jr.)  and 
Dr.  Lefkowitz,  Hinsdale.  111.,  on  Nov. 
19.     Named  David  Hudson. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Donald  R.  Lovett  and  Carol  Joan 
Pulver  Lovett  '57,  Dixon.  111.,  on 
Dec.  11.     Named  Donald  Howard. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Ter- 
rance  Moore  and  Gwynne  Tuckwood 
Moore  RN  '58,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
Nov.   19.     Named  Todd  Alan. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ann  Austin 
Nable  (Mrs.  R.  Daniel)  and  Dr. 
Nable,  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  Nov.  14. 
Named    Raymond    Daniel,    Jr. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Robert  J.  Ruffini  and  Susan  Erwin 
Ruffini,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  on  June 
23.     Named  Carol  Susan. 

A  daughter  to  Richard  A.  Sebastian, 
Jr.,    and    Marilyn    Montgomery    Se- 
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bastian  '57,  Arlington,  Va.,  on  Aug.  6. 
Named    Elizabeth    Chandler. 

First  child  and  son  to  Edward  H. 
Smith,  Jr.  (MD  '60)  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  Oct.  5.  Named 
Gregory  Warren. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Angelo  P.  Spoto,  Jr.,  BSM  (MD  '57) 
and  Mrs.  Spoto.  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  on 
Nov.  9.     Named  Elizabeth   Anne. 


'57 


NEXT    REUNION:     1967 


Martha  Clyde  Davis  BSNEd,  who 
received  the  MS  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Nursing  in  1962,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
same  school  as  a  teacher  of  psychiatric 
nursing. 
Married: 

Sherrod  L.  Braxton.  Jr..  to  Joann 
Hill  on  Dec.  25.  Residence:  Tulsa. 
Okla. 

Reid  D.  Huntley  to  Joyce  Miller 
G  on  Nov.  17.  Residence:  Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Henry  A.  Justice   (BD  '60)   to  Vir- 
ginia  Renee   Kemp   on   Dec.   29.     Resi- 
dence:  Robbinsville,  N.  C. 
Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Sidney  Heizer 
Jackson  and  Capt.  Michael  H.  Jack- 
son, McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  N.  J.,  on 
Oct.  21.     Named  Carey  Michelle. 

First  child  and  son  to  Julius  King 
ME  and  Mrs.  King.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
Nov.  20.     Named  Jonathan  Werner. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Wesley  F.  (Buck)  Talman,  Jr..  and 
Nancy  Whanger  Talman.  Asheville.  N. 
C,  on  Sept.  25.     Named  Barbara  Noel. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Thomas 
W.  Trice.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Trice.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  Sept.  30.  Named  Eliza- 
beth Carol. 

First  child  and  son  to  Marjorie  Gay 
Tuck  (Mrs.  Russell  R.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Tuck,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  23. 
Named  Russell   Raymond,   III. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1964 


Ralph  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  EE  is  work- 
ing for  Motorola  in  Chicago,  111. 

Edwin  S.  Gauld  is  an  actuarial 
trainee  with  Mutual  of  New  York  In- 
surance Company,  while  his  wife, 
Kathie  Wood  Gauld  '61  teaches  third 
grade  in  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  and  attends 
Hofstra  College.  They  live  in  Hemp- 
stead on  Long  Island. 

Rachel  Kerr  James  (Mrs.  Samuel) 
BSN  is  in  Dalat,  Vietnam,  where  she 
expects  to  remain  for  two  years.  She 
has  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 


Married: 

Merrell  L.  Stout,  Jr.  to  Madge  B. 
Lohmeyer     on     Sept.     22.       Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  James  D. 
Barker,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Jane  Bring- 
hurst  Barker  '61,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
Sept.  5.     Named  John  Dailey. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Benjamin 
Bridges,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  Nov.  24.  Named  Elizabeth 
Colleen. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Bonnie 
Swinehart  DiGiosia  (Mrs.  Victor) 
MEd  and  Mr.  DiGiosia,  Arlington,  Va., 
on  Oct.  7.     Named  Amy  Louise. 

A  son  to  R.  Linsy  Farris  (MD  '61) 
and  Mrs.  Farris,  Eagle  Butte,  S.  D.,  on 
Nov.  4.     Named  Alan  Linsy. 

Second  son  to  Joanne  Snow  Osteen 
(Mrs.  William  L.)  and  Mr.  Osteen, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  July  11,  1962. 
Named  John  Snow. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Tamra 
Cooper  Perlman  (Mrs.  Martin)  and 
Dr.  Perlman,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  Sept. 
13.     Named  Lynette. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  L.  Neil 
Williams,  Jr.  (LLB  '61)  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  7. 
Named  Susan  Shidal. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Stephen  G.  Young  and  Mrs.  Young, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  Aug.  9. 


'59 


next  reunion:  1964 


James  H.  Perryman,  Jr.,  MF  is  a 
forester  for  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  No.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ruth   E.   Reynolds   BSN   is   serving 
the   second  of  a  three-year   assignment 
as    a    Methodist    missionary    nurse    to 
Korea. 
Married: 

Charles  E.  Austin  to  Irma  D.  Bag- 
gett  on  Oct.  20.     Residence:  Macon,  Ga. 

Joyce  Manning  to  Dr.  Franklin  E. 
Hull  on  March  10,  1962.  Residence: 
Lompac,  Calif. 

Annette   Waters  to   Marshall   Gor- 
don   on    March    17,    1962.      Residence: 
Murray,  Ky. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Judith  Mayers 
Bryan  (Mrs.  Jonathan  R.)  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  Alexander,  Va.,  on  Oct.  24. 
Named  Braxton  Alexander. 

First  child  and  son  to  Joan  Knowles 
Langley  (Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Langley,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May 
21,   1962.     Named  Mark  Harrison. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  H.  Jack 
Leister    and    Anne    Parrott    Leister 
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'60,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  8. 
Named  Ashley  Kennedy. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lewis  N. 
Terry,  Jr.  (MD  '62)  and  Betsy 
Schoenly  Terry  BSN  '60,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  1.  Named  Lewis  New- 
man, in. 

A  son  to  Noel  William  Young,  Jr. 
(M)  and  Mrs.  Young,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Sept.  28.     Named  Jeffrey  William. 


BSN,  Tarawa  Terrace,  N.  C,  on  Dec. 
24.     Named   Robert   David. 


ibaleiM.  Acaci 


'61 


next  reunion:   1967 


'60 


next  reunion:    1964 


Herbert  O.  Davis  LLB  is  associated 
with  Smith,  Moore,  Smith,  Schell  & 
Hunter,  Attorneys  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Earlene  Poole  Kistler  and  Douglas 
Kistler  '62  are  living  in  Durham.  He 
is  a  sales  representative  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  V.  Mueller  &  Co.,  dealers  in 
surgical  supplies. 

Malcolm  O.  Partin  AM  is  an  in- 
structor of  history  in  the  social  studies 
department  of  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Preston  and  Margaret 
Smith  Preston  BSN  '61  have  moved 
from  LaGrange,  111.,  to  Racine,  Wis., 
where  he  has  a  position  with  the  Walker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  as  an  inventory  con- 
trol planner. 

Roman  P.  Rouse  and  Carolyn  Cris- 
well  Rouse  are  living  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  where  he  is  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Theodore  S.  (Ted)  Royall,  Jr..  of 
Durham  is  manager  for  American  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Richard  W.  Ttnus  MF  is  a  graduate 
student   at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 
Married: 

Claire  S.  Atkins  to  Robert  E.  Pitt- 
man  on  Oct.  20.  Residence:  Carrboro, 
N.  C. 

Ann  White  Caldwell  to  Lieut. 
Frank  O.  Parker  on  Oct.  20.  Residence: 
Nuremberg,   Germany. 

Brian  L.  Johnson  to  Patricia  Hope 
Glenn  on  Oct.  27.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Edward  D.  Mesta  to  Suzanne  C. 
Pelsor  on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  Berea, 
Ky. 

William    M.    Poe    ME    to    Gennie 
Wright   on   June    17,    1962.     Residence: 
Panama   City,   Fla. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Martha 
Sampson  Davidson  (Mrs.  Eugene  T.) 
and  Dr.  Davidson,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  on 
Dec.  4.     Named  Martha  Sampson. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Thomas 
F.  Little  and  Deanna  Barker  Little 


Married: 

Joan  Albin  BSN  to  Charles  F.  Col- 
lins on  Sept.  20.  Residence:  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Barbara  Baroff  to  Herbert  W.  Fein- 
stein  on  June  17.  Residence:  Boston, 
Mass. 

John  T.  Barringer  to  Sarah  Brenda 
Ellis  on  Dec.  23.  Residence:  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

Julia  Irene  Brown  to  Thomas  A. 
Wright  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Bryans 
Road,  Md. 

John  L.  Emlett  (M)  to  Ella 
Burns  Ward  '64  on  Dec.  21.  Resi- 
dence:   Durham,  N.   C. 

Walter  Burt  Evans  to  Trudy  B. 
Rogers  on  Dec.  22.  Residence:  Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Lieut.  Woodrow  J.  Halstead,  Jr., 
USAF.  to  Sara  A.  Westmoreland  on 
Dec.  31.     Residence:  Castle  AFB,  Calif. 

Lt.  (jg)  Joseph  P.  Kramer  III,  USN 
to  Joan  Margaret  Heister  '62  on 
Dec.   29.     Residence:    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Carol  W.  Lipphard  to  Marcellus  C. 
Porter  on  June  16.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Trude   B.   Rogers   to  Walter  Burt 
Evans    on    Dec.    22.      Residence:     Bir- 
mingham,  Ala. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Mary 
Clyde  Wade  Bugg  (Mrs.  Everett  I., 
Ill)  and  Lieutenant  Bugg,  Columbus. 
Ga.,  on  Nov.  15.  Named  Katherine 
Anne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Charles 
L.  Glass  and  Mrs.  Glass,  Miami,  Fla., 
on  Oct.   19.     Named  Martha  Lynne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  John  E. 
Harwood,  Jr.,  BD  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 
Dillwyn,  Va.,  on  Nov.  12.  Named 
Margaret  Scott. 

First  child  and  son  to  Edward  T. 
McCormick,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  McCormick, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  12,  1962. 
Named  Edward  T.,  III. 

A  daughter  to  Nancy  Whedbee  Mann 
(Mrs.  Truston  K.,  Jr.)  MAT  and  Mr. 
Mann,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  21. 
Named  Marcia  Carole. 

First  child  and  son  to  Llewelyn  G. 
Pritchard  LLB  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  March  2,  1962. 
Named   David   Ashby. 

62         next  reunion:   1967 
Daniel   I.    Weinberg    MS   is    taking 
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graduate  work  in  physiology  at  Duke. 

Graduates  who  are  attending  divinity 
school  include:  R.  Stanley  Bennett, 
Andover  Newton  Theological  Seminary; 
W.  Marshall  Jones.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City:  DEWrrr  H. 
Mills.  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
S.M.U.;  and  I.  Carroll  Starling,  Jr., 
Drew  University. 
Married: 

Ens.  William  M.  Bond  to  Ann  D. 
Willock  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Lemoore.  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Bugg  to  Barbara  Anne 
Bradshaw  '63  in  December.  Residence: 
Houston.   Texas. 

Betsy  Crawford  BSN  to  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Reed  on  Dec.  29.  Residence:  Glen- 
dale.  Ariz. 

Karen  L.  Hanke  to  Kent  M.  Weeks 
L  on  July  27.   Residence:  Durham.  N.  C. 

Julius  R.  Raper.  III.  AM  to  Anne 
L.  Browning  on  Dec.  22.  Residence: 
Evanston.  111. 

Ens.  Joseph  W.  Scott  to  Beverly 
Ann  Settan  on  Nov.  24.  Residence: 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Robin   Lee    Shahan   to   William    Rav 


Specialized 
Automobile 
Service 

•fa  No  one  mechanic  is  quali- 
fied to  detect  and  correct  all 
troubles  in  your  car.  Clark  & 
Sorrell,  therefore,  employs  a 
corps  of  specialists  working  with 
modern  equipment  and  each 
spending  all  his  time  in  one  spe- 
cific  type   of  work. 

•jr  Use  this  specialized  auto- 
mobile service  to  prevent  minor 
troubles  from  developing  into 
expensive  repairs.  If  you  do  so 
regularly  you  will  be  prepared 
to  enjoy  trouble  free  driving. 

CLARK  &  SORRELL 

323  Poster  Street 
Durham.  North  Carolina 

"Home  of 
Specialized  Au  tomobile  Service" 


Tabor  on  July  6,  1962.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Glenda  H.  Stayer  to  William  Vin- 
son Wood  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Joan  K.  Stewart  to  Ens.  Douglas 
M.  Chapin  EE,  USNR,  on  Dec.  29. 
Residence:    Washington.    D.    C. 

Roger  M.  Williams  ME  to  Nancy 
Morris  on  Nov.  22.  Residence:  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Sallie  C.  Zimmerman  to  Frank 
Moore  on  June  22.  Residence:  New- 
ark. N.  J. 
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Married: 

Robert  A.  Boyd  to  Patricia  Lynn 
Jerome  on  Nov.  22.  Residence:  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Lynne  M.  Carter  to  Robert  E. 
Comas  G  on  Sept.  22.  Residence:  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Isabel  B.  Fourqurean  to  Robert  H. 
Steilberg  on  Sept.  22.  Residence:  South 
Boston,  Va. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hickman  to  George 
J.  Hage  on  Dec.  22.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Married: 

Charles  A.  Von  Canon  to  Rebecca 
Ann  Coggin  on  Dec.  8.  Residence: 
Durham.  N.  C. 


DEATHS 


Jane  Nichols  McClarty  (Mrs.  E. 
K.,  Sr.  )  '03,  who  has  been  making  her 
home  in  Duarte.  Calif.,  died  on  Jan.  26. 

Otis  P.  Moss  '22  passed  away  on 
Jan.  23  following  a  heart  attack.  A 
resident  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  he  was 
connected  with  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  A  sister. 
Blanche  Moss  "23,  also  of  High  Point, 
is  among  the  survivors. 

Merritt  H.  Head,  Sr.  '24  of  Dur- 
ham died  on  Jan.  23  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  president  of  M.  H. 
Head  &  Son.  Inc..  a  coal  company.  Mrs. 
Head,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Rev.  Henry  Marvin  Wellman  '24. 
retired  member  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,   passed    away   on   Dec.    29.    He 


was  a  resident  of  Statesville.  Mr.  Well- 
man  retired  from  the  active  ministry 
in  1954  after  having  served  a  number 
of  pastorates  in  the  Conference.  Mrs. 
Wellman  and  two  sons,  Col.  Henry  W. 
Wellman,  Jr.,  USMC  '39  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  John  W.  Wellman  '48, 
LLB  '50  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

Lester  E.  Rock  '26  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  died  on  Nov.  26. 

Charlie  Paul  Roberts  '29  of  Dur- 
ham died  on  Feb.  18  following  several 
years  of  declining  health.  In  addition 
to  his  wife,  survivors  include  the  fol- 
lowing brothers:  A.  O.  Roberts  '19  of 
Durham;  J.  E.  Roberts  '25  of  Orion,  111., 
and  T.  L.  Roberts  '30  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Gustave  A.  Nuermberger  AM  '32, 
PhD  '35,  an  historian  in  the  Department 
of  State,  died  suddenly  in  Washington 
on  Jan.  20.  He  began  his  historical 
work  at  the  Department  of  State  in 
July.  1943.  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
which  prepared  the  volumes  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
series  for  publication.  His  latest  posi- 
tion was  that  of  Chief  of  the  General 
branch,  Foreign  Relations  division,  in 
the  Historical  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs.  His  wife  was  the  for- 
mer Ruth  Ketring  AM  '29,  PhD  '34. 

Joseph  R.  Mackie  '37.  minister  of 
music  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  from  1947  to  1956.  died 
Nov.  1  in  Seattle,  Wash.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  he  left  Orlando  to  join  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers  Fund  in  the 
Northwest.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  Seattle. 

William  S.  Eltinge  '38  of  Cran- 
ford.  N.  L,  passed  away  in  May.  1961, 
according  to  information  received  re- 
cently. At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  eastern  manager  of  Oral  Hygiene 
Publications  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Jones  Stough  '40  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  died  on  May  27. 
1962. 

Douglas  M.  Branch  R  '41,  former 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention,  was  killed  on  Feb.  1 
in  a  head-on  collision  of  his  car  and  a 
truck.  A  resident  of  Cary,  N.  C,  he 
was  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Convention  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Surviving  are  his  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren. 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning  in 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
489-9111 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to   Duke  &  VA   Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 

286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  &  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two   Pools — Room   Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In   the    Heart  of    Durham 


Free   Parking 


Swimming    Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


Beefeaters'  Haven  " 


BLUE  LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 
286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy  Duke's  Tavern 


TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open   to   public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties    Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


Howard   Johnson's    Restaurant 

Durham-Chapel     Hill    Blvd. 
Open  6:30  A.M.-1  1    P.M. 

489-5273 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1703  E.  Geer  St.  Phones:  681-3916 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample   Parking   Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon    and    Dinner    served    daily 

Durham-Chapel    Hill   Boulevard 

489-9128 
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Comment 


from  the  Editors: 


ON  BOOKS  AND  RAIN 


Whenever  the  jumble  of  copy,  galleys,  photo- 
graphs, cigarette  butts  and  coffee  cups  complete- 
ly covers  our  desk  and  threatens  to  spill  over  on  the 
floor  we  put  on  our  hat  and  go  for  a  walk.  If  the 
weather  is  nice,  and  it  sometimes  is,  we  walk  across  the 
main  quadrangle  and  circle  through  the  woods  behind 
the  Chapel.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  check  on  the 
progress  of  spring  and  such  things  and  to  see  if  any  new 
buildings  have  sprung  up  overnight.  But  if  it's  rainy, 
and  it  sometimes  is.  we  like  to  go  browsing  in  the  Gothic 
Bookshop. 

Now  you  may  think  that  this  is  less  athletic  than 
taking  a  walk,  but  you  are  wrong.  The  last  time  we 
went  browsing  we  came  away  convinced  we'd  better  do 
some  serious  training  before  we  tried  it  again.  As  you 
know  the  Gothic  Bookshop  is  squeezed  into  a  small 
room  off  the  lobby  of  Page  Auditorium.  The  books 
are  cleverly  arranged  to  provide  a  maximum  assort- 
ment in  a  very  small  amount  of  space.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Bookseller  Jeremy  North  that  he 
has  been  able  to  assemble  such  a  good  collection  of 
books  and  get  them  all  into  such  a  limited  area.  This, 
however,  leaves  little  leeway  for  the  passage  of  cus- 
tomers or,  in  our  case,  browsers. 

On  a  recent  rainy  day  we  had  just  nicely  gotten  into 
the  second  chapter  of  a  James  Bond  thriller  when  a 
sharp  elbow  to  the  mid-section  took  our  breath  away. 
Moving  quickly  out  of  range  of  this  coed-in-pursuit-of- 
T.  S.  Eliot  we  were  brought  up  short  on  the  horn  of 
another  dilemma  which  turned  out  to  be  an  umbrella 
tip  held  at  a  rakish  angle.  Making  a  mental  note  that 
today's  college  girl  is  bigger,  stronger  and  more  athletic 
than  we  had  realized,  we  apologized  for  our  clumsiness. 
To  avoid  further  embarrassment  we  hastily  retreated 
around  a  stack  of  books  only  to  collide  with  250  pounds 


SCOREBOARD 


of  athletic  muscle,  presumably  a  guard  or  tackle.  This 
bit  of  fierce  interior  line  play  left  us  shaken  but  still  in 
one  piece.  We  had,  however,  lost  our  place  and  as  we 
bent  to  find  it  again  caught  a  rabbit  punch  from  a  large 
handsomely  illustrated  volume  on  the  Age  of  Flight 
that  someone  had  inadvertently  toppled  over  on  us 
from  the  other  side. 

Though  dazed  and  bewildered  we  saw  no  open 
wounds  and  decided  that  perhaps  we  had  had  enough 
for  one  day.  Mustering  what  little  remained  of  our 
dignity  we  replaced  the  thriller  and  headed  for  the 
door.  As  it  turned  out,  this  too  was  an  error  in  judg- 
ment for  though  we  reached  the  door  safely  we  ran 
headlong  into  a  print  sale  going  on  in  the  hallway.  It 
took  some  fancy  foot-work  and  sheer  good  luck  to 
survive  this  Macy's-basement  of  humanity,  but  some- 
how we  managed  it.  Then  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  we 
were  quite  happy  to  get  back  to  our  own  form  of  chaos 
which,  though  unsightly  and  uninspiring,  was  far  less 
lethal. 

Once  back  in  the  relative  quiet  and  serenity  of  our 
office  we  regained  our  characteristic  good  humor  and 
enjoyed  a  good  chuckle  over  our  experiences.  But  be- 
fore we  set  to  work  on  some  of  the  more  urgent  chores 
on  our  desk  we  couldn't  help  but  wonder  if,  in  all  the 
plans  for  new  facilities  now  being  made,  anyone  had 
thought  about  providing  better  facilities  for  the  Gothic 
Bookshop. 

Books  are  important  to  the  life  of  the  mind  and  are 
vital  to  the  University,  but  they  must  be  available.  If 
they  are  inaccessible  there  is  little  point  in  having  them. 
The  library  is,  of  course,  the  primary  source  of  books 
on  campus.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  in  this  process 
we  call  university  education  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  build  his  own  library.  The  advent  of  the 
paperback  makes  this  possible  at  low  cost,  and  the 
student  should  have  every  opportunity  to  select  the 
books  he  likes.  h.s. 


BASKETBALL 


ATLANTIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 
Conference     All  Games 
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Protectionist? 


Surely  the  use  of  traffic  signals  is  protectionism  in 
its  truest  sense.  But  without  such  regulation  we 
would  experience  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  ex- 
tensive personal  injury. 

So  it  is  with  foreign  trade.  Protectionism  is  not 
something  evil.  It  is  just  a  sensible  method  of  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  goods  into  an  orderly  pattern.  The 
regulations,  tariffs  or  quotas  every  country  places  on 
imports  constitute  a  system  of  traffic  signals.  With- 
out  such   signals,   chaos   would   inevitably   result — 


a    chaos    of    failing    business    and    unemployment. 

Protectionism  applies  not  only  to  American 
business,  but  to  American  jobs  and  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Thus,  the  administration 
of  our  foreign  trade  program  is  crucial  to  every 
U.  S.  citizen.  Without  realistic  control,  it  could 
become  the  most  costly  "give- 
away program"  in  our  nation's  /.^ 
history.  And  the  livelihood  of 
millions   hangs  in   the   balance. 


HANES 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MOW  E§  TEIE  TIME 


ooo 


. . .  time  to  try  the  filter  cigarette  that's  first  choice  with  America's  filter  smokers. 
Only  Winston  gives  you  both  a  pure  white,  modern  filter  and  Filter-Blend  . .  . 
rich,  golden  tobaccos  specially  selected  and  specially  processed  for  filter  smoking! 


PURE  WHITE, 
MODERN  FILTER 


plus  FILTER- BLEND 


UP  FRONT 


Wtastoirn  testes  stoodl 


Mk©  at  ©fi^aurette  sDmmlbM 


©  1063  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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An  Awareness  of  the  Arts 
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Art  and  Responsibility 


by   IAIN    HAMILTON 


A  Story  and  Why 
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Fred  Chappell,  student  &  writer 

Ibram  Lassaw,  sculptor 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

A  FINAL  REBUTTAL 

In  my  letter  printed  in  the  January 
Alumni  Register  I  suggested  that  pre- 
vious issues  of  this  publication  had  been 
unstimulating  and  "boraxy,"  and  further 
suggested  ways  of  improving  the  maga- 
zine. Since  this  letter  seems  to  have 
touched  off  a  controversy  over  the  for- 
mat and  contents  of  the  Alumni  Reg- 
ister, I  wish  to  offer  this  brief  note  of 
final  rebuttal  to  which  I  believe  I  am 
entitled. 

In  your  editorial  comment  to  my 
original  letter  you  said  that  the  first 
step  would  be  to  rid  the  magazine  of 
the  "Twenty  Mule  Team." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  you  have 
already  started  to  do  this  as  evidenced 
from  the  most  recent  issue.  However, 
it  appears  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  published  comments  to  my  pro- 
posals that  if  you  continue  to  upgrade 
the  magazine  you  are  not  going  to  be 
too    popular. 

Do  not  be  discouraged.  If  there  are 
any  who  want  to  sit  in  the  barn,  let 
them  sit.  for  there  is  still  a  place  for 
good  journalism  at  Duke  University  and 
there  are  those  of  us  who  are  happy 
that  it  may  now  emanate  from  the  Alum- 
ni Register. 

Jordan   S.   Levitin   '56 
Norfolk.  Virginia 

PROS  AND  CONS 

I  have  followed  with  interest  your  ap- 
pointment as  editor  and  the  subsequent 
events.  I  cannot  overestimate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  the  quality  of  this 
alumni   publication. 

There  has  been  a  great  tendency  in  the 
publications  of  the  alumni  office  to 
equate  whatever  is  happening  at  Duke  to 
some  other  institution,  presumably  a 
better  one.  The  emphasis  would  be  far 
better  directed  towards  demonstration 
of  excellence  of  the  characteristics  of 
Duke  as  an  institution  rather  than  the 
continual  reference  to  comparison  with 
other  institutions.  Certainly  this  com- 
parison idea  seems  born  out  of  an 
inferiority  complex. 

While  you  are  making  changes,  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider  discussing  prob- 
lems in  depth.  I  note  that  you  had  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Duke 
Law  School  in  the  February  issue.  Un- 
fortunately the  article  was  far  too  brief, 
told    practically    nothing    of    the    details 


concerning   the   faculty,  curriculum,   stu- 
dents, etc.  As  far  as  I  could  see.  most  of 
the  space  was  taken  up  with  pictures. 
I  wish  you  success. . .  . 

Robert  J.  Vanderlinde  '41,  MD  '43 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire 


DONT  COMPETE 

The  January  1963  issue  of  the  Register 
was  the  least  interesting  in  many  years. 
I  disagree  strongly  with  the  new  edito- 
rial policy  and  agree  with  the  letter  of 
George  B.  lohnson  '26  in  the  February 
issue.  .  .  . 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Duke  pub- 
lication, particularly  for  its  news  of  the 
alumni  and  faculty  and  its  sports  cov- 
erage. The  last  two  issues  have  ig- 
nored Blue  Devil  sports  except  for  a 
"scoreboard."  and  even  that  is  inaccurate 
(see  Wake  Forest  in  Conference  stand- 
ings  in  February  issue). 

Surely  most  Duke  alumni  subscribe  to 
a  variety  of  magazines.  Let  our  Duke 
alumni  magazine  tell  us  about  our  Uni- 
versity and  its  alumni  activities  and  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the 
American   Scholar. 

Fraser   B.   Drew  AM   '35 
Buffalo.  New  York 


I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  format  of  the  Register  much  im- 
proved, much  easier  to  read,  and  much 
more  pleasant  now  that  the  advertising 
doesn't  run  into  the  printed  material. 
Please  be  careful  not  to  make  it  all  one 
solid  sheet  of  writing.  .  .  . 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sandra  Raeburn  '59 
Bergenfield,  New  Jersey 

IN  PRAISE  OF  GHOSTS 

This  is  just  a  note  of  appreciation  for 
Mr.  Jackson's  wistful  commentary  on 
the  end  of  the  Chili  House.  As  one 
who  has  passed  many  hours  in  the 
cramped  booths,  meditating,  celebrating, 
or  commiserating,  from  Joe  through 
Mayola,  I'd  like  to  join  him  and  all  the 
countless  thousands  who,  in  the  midst  of 
today's  responsible  and  non-academic 
world,  will  find  a  moment  to  remem- 
ber .  .  . 

I  remember  also  such  other  ghosts  as 
the  Blue  Cellar,  the  Duchess,  the  Ri- 
alto — but  the  Chili  House,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  recalls  to  me  the 
completeness  of  a  cold  beer  and  a  hot 
night  filled  with  a  tobacco-sweet  wind. 
Curtis  A.  Freund  '54 
Berkeley,    California 
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The  Arts  and  Duke 


Introduction  f"T"Ahis  special  issue  is  devoted  to  the  creative  arts  at 

_f_  Duke.  It  does  not  attempt  to  embrace  all  that 
the  University  is  doing  in  this  area,  but  simply  to  cut 
across  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  arts  and  show 
you  what  is  going  on.  The  theme,  if  there  be  one,  is 
the  importance  of  an  awareness  of  the  arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  appreciation  of  arts  and  letters  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  relation  to  life,  which  is  humanism, 
has  existed  since  the  Middle  Ages.  This  tradition  was 
widened  and  deepened  by  the  Renaissance  and  comes 
to  us  enriched  by  the  subsequent  centuries.  As  such 
it  is  an  important  part  of  our  heritage  of  western 
civilization. 

But  any  true  appreciation  of  the  arts  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  awareness  of  them.  In  our  lead  essay 
Professor  William  Blackburn  discusses  the  importance 
of  this  quality  of  awareness  and  sets  the  historical  per- 
spective in  terms  of  Duke.  He  also  candidly  surveys 
existing  programs  and  opportunities  for  Duke  students 
to  gain  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Fol- 
lowing him  is  a  forthright  statement  by  Composer 
Iain  Hamilton  about  the  responsibility  of  the  artist. 
Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
academic  community,  though  he  makes  some  percep- 
tive references  to  it,  but  discusses  the  artist  and 
creativity  in  terms  of  society  as  a  whole.  Then  Duke 
alumnus  Reynolds  Price  describes  why  a  story  was 
written  and  then  gives  us  the  story.  Two  other  Duke 
alumni,  Robert  Broderson,  painter,  and  Fred  Chappell, 
student  and  writer,  comment  on  their  respective  arts 
along  with  some  exceptionally  fine  photographs  of 
themselves  at  work.  Sculptor  Ibram  Lassaw  rounds 
out  the  issue  with  his  comments  on  abstract  art  to  go 
with  the  photographs  of  him  and  his  work. 

To  all  these  men  we  are  indebted  for  their  help  and 
cooperation  in  assembling  this  issue.  We  hope  you 
enjoy  it.  the  editors 
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AN  AWARENESS  OF  THE  ARTS 


AN  ESSAY  IN  RETROSPECT 


By  William  Blackburn 


An  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  arts  has 
been  a  gradual  development  at  Duke.  For  one 
thing,  Duke  University  had  its  beginning  in  Trin- 
ity College,  a  small  denominational  liberal  arts  college, 
highly  respected,  but  like  many  another  church-affiliated 
college,  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  arts.  Granted,  this 
indifference  was  not  confined  solely  to  church-affiliated 
colleges  and  universities — but  that  is  another  story.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  indifference  was  so  widespread 
that  we  may  call  it  traditional.  Perhaps  the  tradition 
finds  its  ultimate  historical  source  in  the  Protestant 
ethos,  namely,  the  conviction  that  art,  if  not  downright 
immoral,  is  at  best  a  decoration  to  life  and  therefore  a 
luxury  for  which  a  pioneering  society  can  discover 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  A  variation  on  this  theme, 
which  is  still  with  us  and  shows  itself  in  dozens  of  ways, 
is  the  masculine,  frontiersman's,  notion  that  art,  though 

Since  his  arrival  at  Duke  in  1926,  William  Black- 
burn, Professor  of  English,  has  been  a  constant  pro- 
ponent of  the  arts  and  the  artist.  He  especially  has  de- 
voted his  talent  and  energy  to  the  encouragement  of 
young  writers.  Today,  his  course  in  creative  writing 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  on  campus.  The  Archive 
Festival,  mainly  through  Professor  Blackburn's  efforts, 
continues  its  successful  existence.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  students  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
last  summer  a  number  of  former  students  formed  the 
William  Blackburn  Scholarship  Fund.  This  fund  is 
continuing  to  grow.  Professor  Blackburn,  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  received  his  doctorate  from  Yale.  He  edited 
Letters  of  Joseph  Conrad  to  William  Blackwood  and 
David  S.  Meldrum,  a  book  which  won  enthusiastic  re- 
views. He  also  has  edited  two  books  of  Duke  narrative 
and  verse,  one  of  which  will  appear  this  month. 


fine  and  dandy,  should  be  solely  the  concern  of  the 
women  folk  (albeit  most  artists  have  been  men).  For 
another  thing,  Duke,  since  its  inception,  has  been  busy 
(and  quite  properly)  in  expanding  and  improving  its 
equipment  and  its  faculty,  to  the  end  that  the  original 
dream  of  a  university  of  high  professional  quality  should 
be  realized.  If  the  training  of  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers, 
scientists,  foresters,  teachers — coupled  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  research  on  all  fronts — is  the  primary 
drive  of  the  University,  then  the  education  of  the  under- 
graduate in  the  history  of  the  arts  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
discovery  and  encouragement  of  the  artistically-gifted 
student)  can  be  easily  overlooked. 

During  these  same  thirty  years  of  our  expansion 
as  a  university,  however,  a  revolution  in  esthetic  values 
has  been  under  way  in  the  United  States.  To  cite  two 
examples  from  the  recent  cultural  history  of  North 
Carolina:  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra, 
thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Swalin  of 
Chapel  Hill,  plays  over  two  hundred  concerts  every 
spring  throughout  the  State  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  state-supported  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  same  kind  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  arts  as  a  means  of  enlightening  the 
people  which  has  inspired  Mr.  Swalin  for  over  twenty 
years  also  moved  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  of  Green- 
ville. Owing  in  great  part  to  his  imagination  and  labor, 
the  state  legislature  is  the  first  in  the  nation  to  appro- 
priate an  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art — 
for  the  material  enrichment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  in  Raleigh  and  for  the  spiritual  enrich- 
ment of  the  people. 

A  wider  view:  During  these  same  years  of  our 
growth,  especially  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
art  centers  have  sprung  up  on  college  and  university 


campuses  across  the  map.  This  material  recognition 
elsewhere  of  the  necessity  of  the  arts  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  our  concept  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, our  concept  of  the  value  of  the  arts  as  an  academic 
discipline  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  wisdom  and  prac- 
tice of  some  of  our  best  institutions.  Or,  to  shift  the 
retrospective  focus  for  a  moment:  During  these  past 
thirty  years,  how  many  honorary  degrees  has  the  Uni- 
versity awarded  to  artists — as  a  token  recognition  of  our 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  artist  in  society — to 
architects,  composers,  conductors,  actors,  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  novelists,  men-of-letters?  The  name 
of  the  late  American  poet  laureate,  Robert  Frost,  comes 
to  mind,  but  assuredly  the  list  would  be  short  indeed. 
Or,  once  again,  as  Dean  Predmore  of  the  Graduate 
School  has  recently  reminded  us,  the  award  of  govern- 
ment contracts,  of  government  research  grants,  begin- 
ning about  1940  and  continuing  each  year  at  an 
ever-accelerating  rate,  to  college  and  university 
scientists  everywhere,  has  caused  a  serious  imbalance 
everywhere  between  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
humanities.  Perhaps  we  have  been  slower  than  some 
institutions  in  recognizing  this  imbalance  and  its 
dangers  because  Duke  from  its  beginning  as  a  univer- 
sity has  been  oriented  toward  the  sciences  and  has 
found  its  dominant  faculty  leadership  among  scientists. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  thirty  years  at  Duke,  we 
can  see  that  our  awareness  of  the  visual  arts  and  of 
their  importance  as  an  academic  discipline  comes  in 
considerable  measure  from  the  insight  of  one  person, 
the  late  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Baldwin.  It  was  she  who  gradually  insinuated  the  idea 
that  the  fine  arts  have  a  worthy,  even  a  necessary, 
place  in  the  academic  scheme  of  things — a  necessary 
place  because  like  all  great  subjects  of  contemplation 
and  study,  they  make  their  comment  too  on  the  human 
predicament.  In  the  autumn  of  1931,  Miss  Baldwin 
brought  Miss  Louise  Hall,  the  first  of  the  art  historians 
in  the  college,  the  first  to  collect  the  materials  necessary 
for  teaching  the  visual  arts,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
faculty  to  propose,  thirty-one  years  ago,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fine-arts  building  on  the  campus  {Alumni 
Register,  February,  1932).  Eight  years  later,  Miss 
Baldwin  employed  on  a  temporary  basis  the  first 
teacher-and-musical-artist  on  the  faculty,  Miss  Julia 
Wilkinson  (now  Mrs.  Earl  Mueller) .  Other  performing 
artists  followed  in  due  course :  Mr.  Robert  Hull,  Organ- 
izer of  the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Duke 
Madrigal  Group;  Mr.  Allan  Bone,  clarinetist;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Klenz,  composer  and  cellist — and  teacher  of  the 
first  course  in  musical  composition;  Mr.  Earl  Mueller, 
the  first  to  set  up  a  course  in  the  practice  and  art  of 
painting. 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 


Music  Departments  at  Duke.  This  paper,  undertaken 
on  short  notice  and  in  ignorance,  cannot  possibly  in- 
clude even  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  contributed 
through  the  years  to  our  growing  awareness  of  the 
necessity  of  the  arts,  whether  they  be  visiting  artists  to 
the  campus,  artists-in-residence,  academic  teachers  or 
performers,  conductors,  directors,  organists,  impresarios. 
Painful  as  the  process  may  be,  I  must  be  selective.  If 
Miss  Baldwin  seems  in  retrospect  the  prime  mover 
in  establishing  the  fine  arts  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  then,  in  retrospect,  Mr. 
Ernest  William  Nelson  of  the  History  Department, 
as  impresario,  seems  to  me  to  have  made  the  most 
significant  single  effort  towards  creating  a  climate  of 
opinion  in  which  the  performing  musical  arts  may 
flourish.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  com- 
mittee organized  the  Chamber  Arts  Society — and  for 
several  years  suffered  for  their  faith  by  making  up  the 
annual  deficit  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The  first  con- 
cert was  in  the  winter  of  1946,  memorable  because  the 
Pasquier  Trio  of  Paris,  all  three  brothers  ashen  from 
prolonged  sojourns  in  German  concentration  camps, 
played  with  a  great  sense  of  joy,  as  if  this,  their  first 
appearance  in  America,  were  a  beginning  for  them,  too. 
Since  that  first  concert,  Mr.  Nelson  has  brought  to  the 
Music  Room  in  East  Duke  Building  the  best  players  of 
chamber  music  in  Europe  and  America.  This  standard 
of  excellence,  maintained  consistently  for  seventeen 
years,  has  surely  been  a  source  of  awareness,  not  only 
to  members  of  the  Society,  but  to  all  musicians  within 
the  Duke  community  and  beyond  it. 

I  must  mention  now,  by  way  of  digression,  the 
literary  and  dramatic  arts  on  the  campus.  The 
Archive,  now  in  its  seventy-fifth  year,  is  the  oldest 
college  journal  in  the  South  and  is,  of  course,  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  small  group  of  students  interested  in 
writing.  When  I  came  here  in  1926,  R.  P.  Harriss,  '26, 
had  just  edited  and  published  privately  the  first  anthol- 
ogy of  Duke  poetry.  The  late  Newman  Ivey  White, 
Professor  of  English,  served  as  an  informal  mentor  to 
the  Archive  group,  it  being  his  practice  to  invite  stu- 
dents to  his  home  from  time  to  time  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  student  work.  Later,  Professor  White 
conducted  a  course  in  poetry  writing,  where,  for  ex- 
ample, George  Zabriske,  '44,  began  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  The  Mind's  Geography  (1941).  My  course  in 
story  writing  came  into  being  by  an  accident,  1932,  the 
accident  being  a  question  from  a  student,  "Essay  writ- 
ing is  fine  (I  had  been  assigned  a  course  in  essay 
writing),  but  couldn't  we  try  to  write  short  stories?" 
It  was  a  year  or  two  before  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  this  shift  in  emphasis  could  be  made.  What- 
ever the  indifference,  sometimes  even  the  hostility,  of 
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Professor  Blackburn,  center,  talks  in  his  classroom  with  two  former  students:  William  Styron,  '47,  left,  author  of 
Lie  Down  in  Darkness  and  Set  This  House  on  Fire,  and  Reynolds  Price,  '55,  author  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life. 


the  student  body  has  been  towards  the  Archive,  its 
survival  has  always  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Administration.  Vice-president  Herbert  Herring  has 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  late  William  Preston  Few, 
President  of  the  University,  the  Archive  being  in  his 
eyes,  the  most  promising  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  survival  of  the  Archive,  the  survival  of  any  college 
magazine,  is  not,  however,  a  foregone  conclusion.  In 
order  to  lend  dignity  to  it — its  editor,  staff,  and  con- 
tributors— the  Department  of  English,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Ward,  then  Chairman,  established  five  years  ago  a 
festival  which  has  brought  to  the  campus  each  April 
a  number  of  distinguished  professional  writers  who 
have  discussed  their  own  work  and  in  addition  that  of 
the  undergraduates  represented  in  a  special  number  of 
the  Archive. 

It  was  one  of  the  late  William  Preston  Few's  quiet 
ambitions  that  Duke  would  develop  in  time  a  literary 
tradition  among  its  undergraduates,  men  and  women 
who  would  mature  in  later  life  into  professional  writers. 
But  who  is  sanguine  enough  to  say  whether  during  the 


past  thirty  or  forty  years  such  a  tradition  has  come  into 
being,  or  wise  enough,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  a 
tradition  exists,  to  measure  it?  All  we  can  say  safely,  I 
think,  considering  the  accidental  quality  of  life,  is  that 
we  should  seek  to  discover  students  with  artistic  talent 
in  all  the  arts  and  encourage  that  talent  as  best  we  can 
when  we  find  it:  students  are  important,  traditions  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  some  Duke  graduates — some  of  whom 
wrote  for  the  A  rchive  and  some  who  did  not,  some  who 
were  encouraged  as  undergraduates  to  write,  some  who 
took  up  writing  after  graduation — have  written  at  least 
one  volume  of  fiction,  some  have  written  more  than 
one.  A  dozen  names  come  to  mind.  Among  the  older 
generation  of  alumni,  I  mention  in  particular,  Frances 
Gray  Patton,  ex-'26,  Frank  G.  Slaughter,  '26,  Ovid 
Williams  Pierce,  '32,  and  Burke  Davis,  ex-'35.  Among 
the  younger  generation,  William  Styron,  '47,  Mac 
Hyman,  '47,  Reynolds  Price,  '55,  and  Fred  Chappell, 
'61.  When  the  director  of  the  "Meet-the-Professor" 
program,   ABC   Television,   suggested   recently  that  I 


discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  composition  in  a 
nation-wide  telecast  with  these  four  last-named  gentle- 
men, I  was  pleased — as  a  teacher,  as  a  member  of  the 
Duke  community.  Years  ago  I  was  also  pleased  and 
touched  when  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  late  Anne 
Flexner,  '45,  established  in  her  memory  a  yearly  award 
for  the  best  piece  of  writing  on  the  campus — poetry  or 
fiction. 

The  dramatic  arts  on  the  campus,  like  the  literary 
ones,  are  subject  to  wind  and  weather — and  the  wind 
bloweth  when  and  where  it  listeth:  some  years  are  very 
good  indeed,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  talent  then  pres- 
ent in  the  University,  some  years,  middling.  In  the 
twenties,  the  Taurian  Players,  directed  by  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Gross,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  his  wife,  was  the 
organization  around  which  rallied  the  students  inter- 
ested in  acting.  About  1930  this  group  changed  its  name 
to  the  Duke  Players  and  acquired  its  first  professional 
director  in  the  late  A.  T.  West.  Al  West  had  been 
gassed  in  the  First  World  War  and,  speechless  during 
his  convalescence,  had  become  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  speech  and,  finally,  as  a  player  in  a  traveling 
company  entertaining  soldiers  behind  the  lines,  in  the 
problems  of  acting.  Passionately  devoted  to  his  calling 
— calling  is  the  word — and  to  his  students,  this  remark- 
able man  led  a  strenuous  life:  he  taught  four  classes, 
read  all  his  papers,  designed  every  set,  directed  every 
play,  acted  himself  in  one  out  of  three  of  them  and, 
when  necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  he  and  his  troupers,  together 
with  other  local  talent,  designed  and  made  all  the 
costumes.  All  this,  in  addition  to  giving  public  readings 
on  occasion,  staging  pageants  at  Christmas  in  the 
Chapel,  and  in  many  other  ways  making  himself  useful 
to  the  community.  When  he  died  in  1947,  his  loss  was 
deeply  mourned. 

Before  the  death  of  Al  West,  the  Duke  Players  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  campus 
and  were  therefore  inclined  to  select  plays,  usually  from 
Broadway,  which  would  draw  a  large  enough  audience 
to  guarantee  their  being  able  to  meet  all  expenses.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  a  new  policy  was  adopted:  the 
Players  were  granted  a  small  subsidy,  they  were  brought 
more  closely  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
English,  and  their  repertoire  made  less  popular,  more 
literary.  Under  Mr.  Kenneth  Reardon  and  Mr.  Victor 
Michalak,  the  Players  have  become  more  ambitious 
than  ever  they  were  before:  they  must  instruct  as  well 
as  delight.  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  this  policy, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  it.  Nor  am  I  arguing 
the  merits  of  a  play,  per  se,  with  four  characters  in  it 
as  a  dramatic  medium  for  college  actors  versus  the 
play  with  twenty-five.  Experience  on  any  college 
campus  does  tend  to  show,  however,  that  the  staging  of 


a  Shakespearian  play,  for  example,  runs  into  the  obvi- 
ous difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  actors 
good  enough  to  read  it  into  life.  Even  with  so  accom- 
plished a  lead  as  Mr.  Earl  McCarroll,  '61,  the  Duke 
Players'  production  of  Macbeth,  directed  by  Mr. 
Michalak,  a  few  years  ago  had  its  awkward  moments. 
A  smaller  cast,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  produce 
happier  results:  The  Glass  Menagerie  (many  years  ago) 
in  Page  Auditorium,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,  in  Branson,  both  staged  by  Mr.  Reardon.  On 
the  whole,  the  theater-in-the-round  in  Branson  (though 
much  too  cramped,  and  I  hope  the  home  of  the  Players 
for  not  much  longer)  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
appropriate  setting  for  the  Players  than  Page.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  musical,  The  Fantasticks,  put  on  last 
fall  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Michalak  and  Mr. 
John  Hanks  (of  the  Department  of  Music). 

To  return  to  the  theme  of  awareness.  I  wish  now 
to  recall  the  earliest  creators  of  awareness,  the 
earliest  reminders  within  our  midst  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  musical  arts,  the  Chapel  Choir,  first 
organized  by  the  late  J.  Foster  Barnes  and  now  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Paul  Young,  and  the  Chapel  Organ,  for 
the  past  nineteen  years  played  by  Mildred  Hendrix 
(University  Organist,  teacher  and  inspirer  of  young 
organists,  impresario)  and  by  those  celebrated  visiting 
organists,  European  and  American,  whom  Mrs.  Hendrix 
has  brought  from  time  to  time  within  our  hearing.  But 
there  have  been  other  reminders,  for  example,  the 
Artists  Series,  and  those  groups  of  well-wishers  for  the 
arts,  propaganda  agencies,  strong  on  propaganda,  of 
necessity  weak  in  financial  resources — the  Art  Associa- 
tion (1930),  organized  by  the  late  William  Kenneth 
Boyd,  Professor  of  History,  and  the  Arts  Council,  dating 
from  the  late  thirties,  set  in  motion  by  the  late  Katharine 
Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Aesthetics, 
Art,  and  Music.  Whether  any  connections  exist  be- 
tween these  organizations  and  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Foundation  (1956),  I  do  not  know:  all  that  matters  is 
that  the  late  Mrs.  Biddle,  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans,  are  the  first  to  make  possi- 
ble the  realization  of  an  old  dream — the  thirty-one-year- 
old  dream  of  having  on  the  campus  an  arts  building, 
an  arts  center,  which  would  first  of  all  create  the  neces- 
sary space  for  the  nurture  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  second 
place,  symbolize  the  awareness  of  the  University  of 
their  importance. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  work  out  in  detail  the  subtle 
influence  of  this  foundation  on  our  life  here — the  new 
dynamism,  for  example,  felt  in  the  Duke  Symphony 
Orchestra,  in  the  creation  just  this  year  of  the  Duke 
String  Quartet.  It  would  also  be  agreeable  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  triumph  of  Robert  Broderson,  '50,  at  the 


Viviano  Gallery,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1961.  But  1 
must  limit  myself  to  the  growing  awareness  of  the  best 
of  our  students  to  the  importance  of  the  arts.  But  what 
is  cause,  what,  effect?  Which  is  more  important,  the 
fact  that  the  Null  and  Void,  coffee-house  and  student 
rendezvous,  puts  on  a  reading  of  serious  poetry  from 
time  to  time,  or  the  fact  that  the  loan  of  phonograph 
records  to  students  by  the  Department  of  Music  has 
increased  amazingly  during  the  past  ten  years?  I  must 
leave  these  questions  for  future  historians  of  local 
climates  of  opinion. 

The  most  pervasive  single  influence  in  creating  this 
new  awareness  is,  I  think,  an  academic  one — the  growth 
of  the  faculty  in  the  Art  and  Music  Departments,  the 
increase  in  their  class  offerings,  the  increase  in  registra- 
tion in  these  classes — the  gradual  fruition,  in  a  word, 
of  Miss  Baldwin's  hopes  and  aspirations  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Along  with  this  development  in  the  power  of  the 
faculty,  with  its  serious,  professional  regard  for  the  arts 
as  civilizing  agencies,  has  come  a  corresponding 
development  among  some  of  our  students — a  new  re- 
spect for  the  visual  and  musical  arts,  even  a  devotion 
to  them,  and  a  gradual  undermining  of  inherited  prej- 
udices. 

The  Student  Union  (1955),  directed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Griffith,  is  dedicated  in  a  quite  different  way  to  the 
idea  that  students  become  aware  as  they  become 
involved  in  the  arts.  Aside  from  its  ambitious  program 
of  concerts,  exhibitions,  seminars,  it  works  in  close 
conjunction  with  other  organizations,  academic  and 
otherwise,  on  the  campus.  For  example,  Mr.  Gaillard  F. 
Ravenel,  II,  senior  in  Trinity  College,  working  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Union  and  the  Department  of 
Art,  has  assembled  four  or  five  separate  exhibits  of 
paintings,  set  each  one  up  in  the  small  gallery  in  the 
Woman's  College  Library,  written  a  descriptive  bro- 
chure about  each  exhibit,  and  through  his  infectious 
enthusiasm  has  drawn  students  in  to  see  for  themselves. 
His  latest  exhibition,  "Women  in  Contemporary  Art," 
was  viewed  by  2500  undergraduates  within  a  fortnight 
after  it  had  opened.  The  Union  and  the  various  Church 
Centers  work  together.  It  was  The  Reverend  Arthur 
Brandenburg,  first  chaplain  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Center  (now  at  Yale),  who  brought,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  first  showing  of  paintings  to  the 
campus,  the  Probst  exhibit  and  the  painter  himself. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Brandenburg  is  still  being  felt, 
especially  in  the  Wesley  Players,  an  organization  which 
enjoys  the  distinction,  among  others,  of  having  put 
on  the  first  play  written  by  an  undergraduate  (if  my 
memory  serves  me  right) — Frogwood,  by  Thomas  R. 
Atkins,  '61.  The  Union  and  the  Department  of  English 
have  joined  forces  in  underwriting  the  Poetry  Circuit, 
which  has  brought  such  young  poets  as  George  Garrett, 


X.  J.  Kennedy,  and  Robert  Watson,  here  to  read  their 
work. 

The  Archive  seems  now  to  be  moved  by  a  new  self- 
confidence,  by  a  new  awareness  of  its  function  on  the 
campus.  It  has  set  up  informal  workshops,  one  for  story 
writers  under  Mr.  Reynolds  Price,  another  for  poets, 
under  Mr.  Fred  Chappell.  These  innovations  have  been 
warmly  received — as  was  also  the  annual  evening  at 
which  student  stories,  sketches,  and  poems  were  read 
and  discussed.  Miss  Kathryn  Vale,  '65,  and  her  com- 
mittee have  been  strenuously  promoting  subscriptions 
for  Under  25:  Duke  Narrative  and  Verse,  1945-1962, 
a  (non-profit-making)  venture,  which  seeks  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  the  early  work  of  some 
of  our  most  brilliant  alumni.  This  book  will  come  out 
April  11th,  the  day  of  the  annual  Archive  Festival,  at 
which  time  student  writing  will  be  evaluated  by  Messrs. 
Reynolds  Price  and  X.  J.  Kennedy  and  Miss  Eudora 
Welty.  And  speaking  of  student  compositions,  I  should 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Madrigal  Group  sang  recently 
three  lyrics  written  by  Millard  Dunn,  '62,  and  set  to 
music  by  Phillip  Rhodes,  '62.  A  student  of  Mr.  Iain 
Hamilton's,  Mr.  Rhodes  won  First  Prize  for  an  original 
orchestral  piece  last  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

I  shall  close  this  essay  with  a  note  on  the  architec- 
tural arts  at  Duke  because  architecture  is  the  most 
permanent  reflection  of  our  awareness,  the  most 
permanent  symbol  of  our  commitment  to  the  ideal  of 
the  beautiful — or,  lest  this  statement  seem  too  lofty, 
our  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  finding  in  any  giv- 
en building  the  happiest  possible  combination  of  beauty 
and  utility.  Among  the  many  exciting  people  whom 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  has  brought  to  the 
community,  not  the  least  is  Mr.  Albert  Bush-Brown, 
President  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
His  lecture  in  February,  "College  Architecture:  Ivy 
Towers  or  Shiny  Prisms,"  was  a  dramatic  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  college  buildings  are  buildings  to  be  lived 
with  as  well  as  worked  in — lived  with  by  generations  of 
faculty,  alumni,  and  students.  Mr.  Bush-Brown's  com- 
ments upon  our  local  scene  were  polite  and  discreet  and 
may  be  summed  up  neatly  by  his  question,  "You  have 
tried  Collegiate  Gothic  and  Georgian,  why  not  the 
Contemporary  style?"  The  Contemporary  style  is  no 
longer  contemporaneous.  What  seemed  "radical"  forty 
years  ago  is  "conservative"  now — in  fact,  "traditional." 
Be  not  the  first.  Correct.  But  why  be  the  last?  Mr.  Bush- 
Brown  made  no  comment  on  the  bleak  drawingboard 
facades,  straight  out  of  the  book,  which  have  gone  up 
all  over  the  place  since  the  Second  War.  But  his  silence 
was  eloquent.  As  a  university  with  national  aspirations, 
may  we  not  also  aspire  to  have  buildings  designed,  both 
outside  and  in,  by  the  best  artists  in  the  world? 


<  Professor  Blackburn  talks  with 
Rose  Styron  while  students 
question  Mr.  Styron. 


Professor 

and 

Writers 


Photographed 

for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register 

by  Leonard  Kamsler 


Professor  William  Blackburn  pos- 
sesses a  rare  talent  for  communicat- 
ing an  intense  interest  in  both  the 
student  and  his  work.  He  possesses 
an  even  rarer  talent  for  communi- 
cating an  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  matter.  Perhaps  these 
talents  form  the  nucleus  of  the  en- 
couragement Professor  Blackburn 
offers  to  beginning  writers  at  Duke. 

One  person  to  receive  this  en- 
couragement, and  who  went  on  to 
establish  himself  as  one  of  this 
country's  leading  authors,  was  Wil- 
liam Styron.  Mr.  Styron  and  his 
wife,  Rose,  visited  recently  with  Pro- 
fessor Blackburn.  These  photo- 
graphs were  taken  at  an  informal 
party  given  by  Professor  Blackburn 
which  enabled  a  group  of  students 
particularly  interested  in  writing  to 
become  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  Styrons. 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Styron,  seated  above  left,  students   were  able  to  talk  with  two  other  former  members  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackburn's  class:  Fred  Chappell,  below  left,  and  Reynolds  Price,  both  of  whom  are  featured  in  this  issue. 
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ART  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


By  Iain  Hamilton- 


What  is  the  role  of  the  artist  in  society  today?  A  composer  gives  his  answer 
and  also  comments  on  the  nature  of  creativity  and  the  importance  of  new  ideas. 


While  in  Los  Angeles  in  May  1961  to  conduct 
the  American  premiere  of  my  Sinfonia  for 
Two  Orchestras,  I  took  part  in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion which  included  such  eminent  fellow  composers 
as  Darius  Milhaud,  Walter  Piston,  Lukas  Foss  and 
Roy  Harris.  During  the  course  of  this  meeting  there 
arose  between  the  Russian  composer  Krennikhov  and 
myself  a  highly  controversial  exchange  concerning  the 
role  of  the  artist  in  society  today.  The  Russian  found  it 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  be  not  only  wholly  responsible 
to  society  but  almost  servile  to  it  as  well.  I  affirmed 
that  the  artist  owes  no  responsibility  to  society  at  all 
as  far  as  his  work  is  concerned,  responsible  as  we  may 
rightly  expect  him  to  be  in  other  matters. 

At  first  this  may  seem  arrogant  and  almost  an  as- 
sumption that  the  artist  is  some  kind  of  superior  being. 
This  is  not  at  all  what  I  mean.  I  have  no  more  respect 
for  an  artist  or  an  intellectual  than  I  have  for  a  busi- 
nessman or  a  footballer.    I  utterly  dislike  the  attitude 


Composer  Iain  Hamilton  works  at  the  piano  in  the 
East  Duke  Music  Room.  As  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Pro- 
fessor in  Music,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Duke.  He  received  his  music  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  and,  in  1951,  when  concluding  his 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  received 
the  Koussevitsky  Foundation  Award  for  his  Second 
Symphony.  Mr.  Hamilton's  works  include  the  "Sonata 
for  Cello  and  Piano,"  which  was  performed  last  sum- 
mer at  Tanglewood.  His  "Sextet  1962,"  commissioned 
by  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  was  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  performing  resources  of  the  Duke  music 
faculty  and  received  its  world  premiere  at  Duke  in 
February.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  recently  returned  from 
London  where  he  spent  a  week  supervising  the  record- 
ing of  some  of  his  works. 


that  the  man  with  the  so-called  better  educated  mind 
is  the  better  man.  Any  time  spent  in  university  circles 
will  show  what  dull,  narrow-minded  and,  in  fact,  un- 
necessary people  many  faculty  members  can  be.  This 
has  always  appalled  me  wherever  I  have  encountered 
it,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for,  though  there  must 
presumably  be  a  weak  element  in  everything,  it  seems 
unbelievable  that  so  many  people  expert  in  their  own 
field  can  be  so  unimaginative  about  their  own  work  and 
attitude  to  life,  let  alone  their  interest  in  the  work  and 
lives  of  others.  The  old  cloistered  attitude  of  the  uni- 
versity type  still  exists  in  many  subtle  ways.  As  a  type, 
he  is  often  regarded  as  suspect  by  many  people  in 
other  walks  of  life  because  of  a  tendency  to  highhanded- 
ness with  those  who  may  not  have  had  his  educational 
advantages,  but  who  are  often  more  mature  and  in- 
teresting than  he  is.  Lest  I  seem  somewhat  anti- 
university  let  me  say  that  we  would  surely  like  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  in  a  university  there  would  be  a 
stimulating,  alive,  and  fresh  attitude  and  a  lively 
sense  of  enquiry  passed  on  to  the  students;  it  is  when 
we  find  these  qualities  lacking  that  we  are  apt  to 
wonder  why  the  apathy,  which  so  often  replaces  them, 
arises. 

In  all  this  I  am  really  touching  on  creativity  in  its 
broadest  aspect.  There  are  creative  minds  and  atti- 
tudes quite  apart  from  the  creativity  of  the  artist.  In- 
deed I  would  say  that  many  of  my  business  friends  are 
much  more  imaginative  and  creative  in  running  their 
businesses  and  careers  than  are  many  people  I  know 
in  the  arts.  The  vital,  enquiring  and  truly  original 
mind,  in  whatever  field  it  functions,  will  refresh  what- 
ever it  tackles  provided  that  it  sticks  to  its  original 
intention  and  is  not  over  inclined  to  compromise  at 
every  turn.  The  creative  mind  of  the  artist,  in  par- 
ticular, must  always  lead  toward  something  new,  toward 
something  which  it  feels  to  be  inevitable.    Any  de- 
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traction  from  this  path  of  inevitability,  by  feeling  that 
the  creative  mind  should  serve  society  by  giving  so- 
ciety what  society  thinks  it  wants  or  needs,  is  fatal  and 
is  bound  eventually  to  lead  to  sterility  in  the  creative 
person.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  arts  in  Soviet 
Russia  to  realize  what  a  tragedy  befell  that  great 
and  growing  tradition  in  literature  and  music  when  it 
plunged  to  death  with  the  pale  formalities  and  plati- 
tudes of  Soviet  social  art  and  realism. 

This  capitulation  of  the  artist  to  society  which  we 
have  seen  in  Soviet  Russia,  whether  by  force  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  has  never  been  seen  in  such 
magnitude  in  history  before.  Many  an  artist  in  the 
past  has  left  his  whole  life  and  his  land  behind  him 
rather  than  sacrifice  his  freedom  to  write  what  he 
wanted,  how  he  wanted  to.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Soviet  artist  to  do  this  is  almost  complete.  Any  such 
capitulation  of  the  artist  will  tend  to  make  him  the 
"product  of  his  age,"  as  the  popular  concept  goes. 
This  is  nonsense;  no  artist  of  any  magnitude  was  ever 
anything  as  puny  as  the  product  of  his  age.  He  may 
be  affected  by  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  its  thought,  but 
if  he  is  of  real  stature  he  will  play  no  small  part  in 
shaping  it  and,  no  less,  the  ages  to  follow.  If  he  has 
no  power  to  lead  in  this  way,  and  no  courage  to  say 
what  he  wants  to  the  way  he  wants  to,  he  may  insure 
himself  of  a  nice  job  for  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  life, 
but  he  will  find  that  his  work  has  not  contributed  one 
vital  thing  to  his  time  and,  therefore  eventually,  to 
society. 

The  Soviet  artist,  and  there  are  others  such  as  he 
in  all  countries,  is  largely  an  entertainer.  Or  at  least 
he  tries  to  be,  for  how  much  less  talented  as  enter- 
tainers such  misdirected  creative  talents  usually  are  be- 
side those  of  really  sincere  entertainers  who  are  not 
presuming  to  do  more  than  entertain!  Even  such  a 
major  figure  as  Shostakovitch  has  been  forced  into 
this  function,  being  expected  to  write  something  which 
will  first  please  some  committee  and  then  presumably 
a  mass  of  culture-hungry  citizens  awaiting  another 
snappy  symphony  off  the  production  line. 

Let  us  now  face  the  other  extreme  of  the  composer 
in  society  today  and  then  state  the  responsibility  of 
both  society  and  composer.  The  extreme  of  the  posi- 
tion mentioned  relative  to  the  Soviet  composer  would 
be  that  of  many  an  avant-garde  composer  commis- 
sioned by,  let  us  say,  one  of  the  many  West  German 
radio  stations.  He  writes  exactly  what  he  will  and  the 
work  is  performed,  often  at  a  late  hour,  on  the  air 
before  no  audience.  It  is  therefore  within  the  realms 
of  possibility  that  his  work  might  be  heard  by  no  one 
at  all.  The  attitude  of  certain  such  young  composers 
(that  is  while  enjoying  the  prevalent  fashion  for  being 
under  25;  they  are  apt  to  undergo  change  later)  is  that 


they  are  really  completely  unconcerned  whether  any- 
one listens  to  their  work  or  is  interested  in  it,  let  alone 
whether  anyone  might  ever  like  it.  Now  of  course  this 
is  stating  the  extreme  of  the  case  but  it  exists  as  an 
attitude  and  it  is  utterly  arrogant.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  many,  many  composers  everywhere, 
who  are  naturally  somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, are  often  forced  near  to  them  by  the  increasing 
lack  of  interest  and  tolerance  shown  them  by  the  mass 
audience  with  which  the  creative  artist  is  confronted 
these  days  (by  means  of  television,  radio,  disc  etc.) 
compared  with  the  kind  of  audience  which  would  have 
faced  him  a  century  ago. 

I  come  now  to  the  dual  responsibility.  I  have  stated 
two  situations  which,  separately,  show  attitudes  of 
extreme  conformance  and  arrogance.  Each  attitude 
is,  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,  indicative  of  the 
near-destruction  of  the  creative  artist  as  a  really  vital 
and  valid  member  of  society;  someone,  that  is,  who 
has  the  quality  of  mind  and  imagination  which,  in 
fusion,  will  produce  works  of  strength  and  true  orig- 
inality pointing  out  a  way  ahead.  If  the  artist  is  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  social  entertainer  or  leader  on 
the  one  hand,  or  forced  into  the  ivory  tower  of  ar- 
rogant exile  on  the  other,  by  the  lack  of  interest  or 
energy  on  the  part  of  society  to  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  say,  then  he  is  no  longer  a 
vital  person  in  society  but  a  puppet  and  servant  of 
society.  Mozart  and  Haydn  may  have  had  to  sit  below 
the  salt  table  with  the  servants  in  their  patrons  estab- 
lishments, but  their  music  they  wrote  how  they  wanted 
it  to  be  written,  always,  no  matter  how  commissioned 
or  occasional  the  work  might  be.  Many  and  grave 
are  the  stupidities  with  which  one  can  charge  the 
central  European  aristocracy  of  time  past,  but  one 
must  give  them  eternal  credit  for  having  fostered  these 
many  great  men  who  were  in  their  employ,  who  could 
not  have  lived  without  such  patronage,  and  who  were 
completely  free  as  far  as  their  work  was  concerned. 
Let  us  remember  this  when  we  notice  what  goes  under 
the  guise  of  patronage  very  often  today.  This  then  I 
hold  to  be  the  creative  artist's  only  responsibility  as 
far  as  his  work  is  concerned — a  responsibility  to  his 
work  and  never  to  society  where  his  work  is  concerned. 
Society  will  offer  him  many  pressures  and  some  of 
these  will  be  delightful  ones;  he  must  be  relentless  in 
combating  them.  Few  keep  such  a  path;  few  great 
men  come  from  any  age. 

The  other  responsibility  is  that  of  society  itself.  As 
the  artist  is  for  society  and  not  against  it,  insofar  that 
it  will  eventually  benefit  from  his  work,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  society  to  try  to  understand  his  atti- 
tude and  his  work  irrespective  of  whether  his  work 
can  always  be  liked  or  found  immediately  rewarding. 
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LEONARD    KAMSLER 


77?e  concentration  of  the  artist  at  work  is  revealed  in  this  close-up  portrait  of  lain  Hamilton  composing  at  his  piano. 


Commissions  once  offered  must  leave  the  artist  quite 
free  to  make  his  offering  how  he  will,  no  matter  how 
disturbing  the  result  may  be.  If  one  faces  up  to  things 
squarely  how  can  works  or  ideas  that  are  really  new 
be  other  than  disturbing?  What  they  offer  to  society 
however  is  a  wealth  of  new  experiences  and  new  fields 
of  understanding  for  society  to  explore  and  later  even 
to  enjoy  and  find  rewarding.  If  society  loses  this  wish 
to  explore  and  be  exhilarated  by  the  products  of  the 
mind  and  the  imagination,  then  it  is  fast  falling  into 
decay,  preferring  instead  of  real  creative  ideas,  a 
soporific,  or  worse,  a  watered-down  version  of  the 
recent  real  creative  work  while  the  real  creative  mind 
has  to  wait  its  turn.  It  can  and  will  wait,  but  mean- 
while society  happily  deludes  itself  that  it  knows  which 
is  the  better  of  the  two;  conditions  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise if  society  follows  false  prophets. 


There  are  of  course  many  reasons  why  the  present 
rifts  exist  between  the  public  and  so  much  that  is 
good  in  the  contemporary  arts.  The  acceleration  of 
techniques  and  ideas  has  been  so  great  during  the 
present  century  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  much 
of  this  to  settle  and  mature,  if  it  ever  does  so  at  all. 
However,  that  such  an  exciting  time  in  the  arts  has 
met  with  such  derision  and  hatred  on  the  part  of 
society  is,  one  must  admit,  sadly  in  keeping  with  the 
many  apathies  of  our  day.  Until  this  position  clears 
it  is  vital  that  both  artist  and  society  fulfill  their  sep- 
arate responsibilities.  Without  this  complementary  as- 
sistance each  will  suffer  and  we  shall  be  left  with  a 
half-baked  society  fooling  itself  that  it  is  being  satisfied 
by  the  products  of  puppets  living  off  the  great  and 
courageous  thought  and  action  of  really  great  minds, 
whether  of  the  present  or  of  sometime  past. 
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The  Artist  and  His  Work 


An  insight  to  the  creative  process  with  commentary  by  the  artist  himself. 


Robert  Broderson  is  a  talented  and  dedicated 
artist  who  believes  deeply  in  what  he  is  doing. 
His  paintings  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Corcoran, 
Metropolitan  and  other  leading  museums  and  galleries. 
His  one-man  shows  at  the  Viviano  Gallery  in  New 
York  have  been  highly  acclaimed.  Edward  Bryant  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  says  of  Broder- 
son, "His  work  has  an  admirable  directness  and  in- 
tegrity. It  offers  a  fresh  poetic  vision  that  seems  to  be 
the  genuine  product  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  original 
talent." 

An  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1950,  Mr.  Broderson 
received  his  M.F.A.  from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
has  been  teaching  at  Duke  since  1952.  In  this  original 
essay  in  words  and  pictures  he  gives  us  an  insight  to 
his  thoughts  and  ideas. 


Why  not  speak  openly?    There  is  an  overwhelming 
sadness  and  poignancy  to  existence. 
I  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  lose  my  grief 
through  tears.  I  suppose  in  some  real  sense  it 
thus  finds  its  way  into  my  work. 
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Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  Leonard  Kamsler 

Commentary  by  Robert  Broderson 


A  recurrent  dream  of  mine  is  that  of  giant  fish  in  a  semi-liquid  sea, 

trying  to  push  their  way  up  but  always  remaining  embalmed  in  and 

contained  by  this  viscid  morass.   It  is  as  frightening  to  think  of  their 

breaking  free  as  it  is  their  being  contained.    This,  I  suppose, 

would  symbolize  my  own  view  of  being. 
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THE  ARTIST  continued 


vill 


I  have  few  students  who  wl 

become    artists.     Though 

sometimes  impatient,  I  hope  I 

have  never  underestimated  them 


To  my  mind,  technique  counts  for  little.  It  is  a  servant,  meant  to  show 
itself  only  in  proportion  to  the  need  to  express  an  idea  or  feeling. 
In  lesser  artists  technique  becomes  the  master. 
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as  worthwhile  human  beings. 
Students  inevitably 
respond  more  to  what  you  are 
than  to  what  you  say. 


When  people  speak  of  there  being  so  much  bad  art  today  they  are  right. 
Of  course  they  usually  mean  "abstract"  art. 

What  they  fail  to  understand  is  that  only  a  minute  portion  of  what  they 
view  is  art  at  all,  and  an  infinitestimal  part  of  this  will  belong  to  history. 
It  is  stupid  to  make  sweeping  judgments  for  or  against  "abstract"  art. 
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THE  ARTIST  concluded 


As  a  child  I  was  in  harmony  with  nature. 
I've  lost  the  immediacy  and  realness  of  it  now,  but  my  memory  remains  alive. 
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How  many  days  are  left?  It  is  vain,  but  I  would  like  a  trace  of  me  to  remain. 
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Familiar  Poem 

1 
In  this  dumb  dark  I  lie  awake ;  while  down 
The  winter  air  the  rain  falls  thin  and  sour. 
Unchanged,  behind  the  night,  the  Great  Bear 
Wheels  and  tumbles  on  the  hidden  town. 

Like  a  phonograph  needle  run  round  and  round 
Its  robot  furrow,  my  thoughts  sing  one  refrain. 
In  the  angel  hour  of  my  lone  watch  the  leaves 
Weep  with  their  wet  burden,  the  evil  eaves 
Peep  down  into  my  room. 

Now :  rain  is  sound. 

0  love,  you  sleep  by  me,  floated  upon 

The  wilful  sea  of  dream ;  you  leap  and  shudder 
Through  hieroglyphic  currents.  Clenched,  you  mutter 
Out  the  phantoms  of  your  wishes,  sensible 
And  comforting. 

I  smoke,  and  wait  for  dawn. 

There  sidles  an  incomprehensible 

Cinema  along  our  walls,  amorphous  shades 

Of  things,  caught  in  headlamps  of  cars,  explaining 

The  secret  tongue  you  murmur,  flat  parades 

Unknown.  You  lie  in  sleep,  amid  the  raining 

Dark  secure ;  I  lie  in  history, 

Contemplating  the  filthy  mystery 

2 

Of  in}*  ego,  pondering  money  and  the  future, 
Survival  amid  a  cornucopia  of  babies, 
Meals,  mortgages,  plumbing.  And  this  fairy  chess 
Called  verse — how  shall  it  j)erpetuate  itself 
Over  its  motley  idiot  board  ? 

It  seems  I  wander  a  flimsy  city,  arteried 

With  queasy  streets  of  ectoplasm, 

When  I  guess  out  our  lives.  I  cannot  image  me  victim 

To  the  nervous  stare  of  television,  grey  and  weary ; 

Nor  yet  hammering,  mad  in  an  attic 

Among  the  broken  toys,  my  noisy  poetry. 

My  wish  flares  joyed  upon  the  prospect 

Of  warm  progeny : — a  mutilated  Janus, 

It  will  not  see  the  deaths  of  parents. 

1  think  of  pale  Propertius  in  his  disparate  age, 
The  neurotic  conscience  for  every  generation, 
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Who  wasted  in  the  sweet  deceitful  yellow  desert 
Of  the  gland,  a  dream  of  women,  had  and  good. 
And  supercilious  Cynthia  set  wild  whores  upon  him. 
In  ancient  alchemy  a  singular  experiment, 
Drawing  round  an  emerald  and  toad 
A  magic  ring,  began  a  grave  combat : 
By  dint  of  will,  the  toad  must  shatter 
The  stone,  or  die,  with  ruptured  vitals. 
And  I,  pushed  on  an  implacable  analogy, 
The  onyx  mirror  of  history  past  and  future. 
Must  find  the  bitter  poison  of  salvation. 

3 
Your  hair  spills  on  the  pillow,  love.  You  seek 
In  sleep  bright  zones  where  tigers  sing  below 
Huge  suns,  and  porcelain  continents  where  snow 
Piles  over  cities.  In  the  rack  and  creak 
Of  fantasy  your  dreams  journey;  they  speak 
Now  through  your  mouth,  as  now,  alone,  you  go 
Masked  through  unreason,  and  you  know, 
Alone,  the  sudden  verge  your  thought  will  break. 

0  God :  Thee  I  petition  that  I  may 

Not  be  insane.  Let  my  love's  dreams  as  spies 
Into  that  trackless  wild.  When  I  trace  back 
My  life,  thought  seems  the  suffering,  slack 
Thread  preserving  my  self  from  the  grey,  gay 
Narcotic  mazes  and  hysteric  skies. 

4 
Dawn  smears  horizon  and  window. 
The  hour  whitens.  The  furniture  resumes 
Its  definitions,  the  walls  advance. 
Now:  light  is  sound. 

The  trees  rain  down  the  final  drops 

Among  the  crackling  sparrows, 

And  neighboring  apartments  begin  to  thump  and  cough. 

The  gates  of  horn  adjourn  all  odysseys, 

Souls  re-enter  idling  bodies, 

And  engage  the  gears  of  the  will. 

Traffic.  The  sun  clambers  toward  clay ; 

Like  acid  etching  copper, 

The  sunlight  shapes  all  objects,  destroying  images  to  being. 

1  rise  and  turn  and  unravel 

The  ghost  of  myself  from  among  the  sheets. 

_  ,„.  _.  ,    ,,  .      .,'  — Fred  Chappell 

©  1963,  Duke  University  Press 
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Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  John  Menapace 
Narrative  by  Fred  Chappell 


WRITER  AND  STUDENT 


Fred  Chappell  is  a  writer  and  student — or  vice  versa. 
The  roles  are  not  necessarily  compatible,  but  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Chappell  performs  equally  as  well  in  both. 
He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Duke  in  1961 
after  having  served  as  editor  of  the  Archive.  He  also 
was  a  winner  of  the  Erasmus  Club  Prize.  Now,  as  a 
National  Defense  Scholar,  he  is  studying  for  his  master's 
and  compiling  a  "Concordance  to  the  English  Poems  of 
Samuel  Johnson."  Simultaneously,  he  has  written  a 
novel,  It  Is  Time,  Lord,  which  will  be  published  by 


Atheneum  Publishers  during  1963.  The  Sewanee  Re- 
view and  Paris  Review  plan  to  run  separate  chapters 
prior  to  publication.  His  poetry — and  he  has  more 
than  enough  poems  to  complete  a  volume — has  been 
accepted  by  the  Paris  Review  and  Transatlantic  Re- 
view. The  preceding  poem  appears  in  Under  Twenty- 
five:  Duke  Narrative  and  Verse,  1945-1962. 

Mr.  Chappell,  a  native  of  Canton,  North  Carolina, 
now  lives  on  Onslow  Street  in  Durham  with  his  wife, 
Sue,  and  son,  Christopher  Heath. 


/  bought  a  third  copy  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life.  /  did  not  buy  The  Agony 

and  the  Ecstasy;  /  thought  of  buying  the  new  Mike  Hammer  book  but  didn't  feel  up 

to  it.   The  other  book  I  bought  that  day  was  The  Spinoza  of  Market  Street  by  Isaac  Singer. 
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//ere  /  «m  walking.  Except  for  my  figure,  this  picture  is  reminiscent 
of  a  poem  by  Verlaine.  Why  do  straight  lines  converging  in  the  background 
suggest  infinity?  The  row  of  bare  trees  looks  like  a  troop  marching  forward. 
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WRITER  AND  STUDENT   continued 


We  have  leisurely  meals  with  much  talk  afterward.  It's  as  if 

we  were  afraid  we  wouldn't  see  each  other  again  for  a  long 

time.   Also,  it's  an  old  family  habit  on  my  side: 

my  father  used  to  tell  long  fantastic  tales 

after  dinner,  just  as  it  was  getting  dark  outside. 
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Reading  is,  I  suppose,  my  occupation.  Not  a  very  strenuous  job, 
but  perhaps  a  dangerous  one.   In  one  way,  there  are  too  mam- 
books  in  the  world,  and  too  many  good  ones;  in  another  way, 
there  are  not  nearly  enough.   I  am  still  frightened  and  fascinated 
at  once  bx  printed  pages.  It  is  rather  like  snake-fear. 


When  the  story  comes  to  a  place  he  knows  by  heart, 

Heath  takes  control  and  reads  to  his  reader.   With  his  eyes 

closed,  he  seems  wise  and  stoical.    He  is  not.    In  animal 

books,  his  personal  totem  is  the  Tiger.  Sue's  is  the  Gazelle. 


Enthusiasm  contorts  the  body.    Per- 
haps I  am  talking  of  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  or  Clancy  Sigal  or  James 
Merrill  or  Dreiser  or  Chekhov  or 
Jorge  Luis  Borges  or  William 
B rammer  or  George  Mackay  Brown. 
Or  Sugar  Ray  or  Floyd  Patterson. 
Or  Benny  Goodman  or  John 
Coltrane. 


Concordance  to  the  English  Poems 

of  Samuel  Johnson.    Each  index 

card  contains  a  passage  of  verse 

exemplifying  the  usage  of  a 

single  word.    They  are  laid 

out  on  the  table  to 

be  alphabetized.    Letter  "u." 
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WRITER  AND  STUDENT   continued 


Music  at  meals  or  late  at  night.   I  can't  read,  write,  or  think 
with  music.   Also,  the  player  needs  a  new  needle  and  a  condenser. 


Jim  Applewhite  and  I  have  written,  quoted,  talked,  and  mangled  poetry  together 
for  ten  years.   Both  of  us  write  differently  and  have  radically  different 
principles.  But  each  knows  what  the  other  knows,  and  each  respects 
the  other.   He  has  taught  me  more  than  I  can  readily  admit  to  knowing. 
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Heath  is  correct:  a  box  on  your  head 

changes  your  identity,  God  knows  to  what.  But  it's  an 

exhilarating  game,  and  it's  one  of  the  reasons  that  a  writer  is  suffered 

to  live.   The  fun  is  not  in  the  box  on  top,  but  in  the  fact  that  someone  is  under  it. 
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A  STORY  AND  WHY 


In  this  introduction  to  his  story,  "The  Warrior  Princess  Ozimba"  Mr.  Price 
states  that  the  first  questio?i  to  ask  of  a  work  of  art  is  why  rather  than  how. 


By  Reynolds  Price 


When  three  years  ago  Professor  Harold  Par- 
ker asked  me  if  I  would  speak  at  Duke  to 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  I  said  at  once 
that  I  would  if  I  might  speak  about  the  one  thing  of 
which  I  perhaps  had  as  much  knowledge  as  most  of  my 
audience.  He  asked  me  what  that  was.  I  answered  with 
some  assurance,  I  believe,  "The  Art  of  Fiction."  "Fine," 
he  said — and  flew  off  to  France,  leaving  me  alone  in 
the  coils  of  my  impossible  subject. 

For  there  is  not,  of  course,  an  Art  of  Fiction — any- 
more than  there  is  an  art  of  painting,  of  cooking,  of 


Reynolds  Price,  '55,  is  the  author  of  A  Long  and 
Happy  Life.  This  novel,  which  was  published  by 
Atheneum  Publishers  in  the  spring  of  1962,  received 
The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award  as  the  best  novel  for 
the  year  written  by  a  North  Carolinian.  It  also  was  a 
Book-of-the-Month  selection.  Two  of  Mr.  Price's  short 
stories,  including  the  one  printed  here,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  Prize  Stories:  The  O.  Henry  Awards  (1961 
and  1962).  A  volume  of  short  stories,  The  Names 
and  Faces  of  Heroes,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
June  of  this  year.  Mr.  Price  attended  Duke  as  an  An- 
gler B.  Duke  Scholar.  He  was  editor  of  the  Archive  and 
twice  winner  of  the  Erasmus  Club  Prize  awarded  to  the 
undergraduate  who  writes  the  best  original  essay  in 
some  subject  in  the  humanities.  After  graduating  from 
Duke,  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  for  three 
years.  He  joined  the  Duke  faculty  as  an  instructor  in 
the  fall  of  1958  and  is  now  an  assistant  professor  of 
English.  Mr.  Price  currently  is  working  on  a  second 
novel. 


running,  or  of  knowing  God.  There  are  just  so  many 
Leonardoes,  or  Alice  B.  Toklases,  or  Paavo  Nurmis, 
or  Saint  Francises.  And  when  we  read  any  of  the  at- 
tempts by  great  novelists  or  poets  to  define  the  art  of 
fiction,  the  art  of  versification — such  things  as  the  con- 
versations of  Goethe,  the  letters  of  Keats  and  Flaubert, 
Tolstoy's  What  Is  Art,  Henry  James's  The  Art  of  Fic- 
tion, and  in  our  own  time,  the  essays  of  T.  S.  Eliot — it 
is  vital  that  we  see  from  the  start  that  such  works  are 
not  so  much  the  repositories  of  immutable  aesthetic 
law  as  they  are  the  more  or  less  secret  justifications  of 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  fallible  artists.  This  is 
not,  of  course,  to  deny  the  extraordinary  interest  and 
illumination  of  such  works — indeed,  as  a  working  writ- 
er, I  would  gladly  part  with  all  the  academic  criticism 
of  the  twentieth  century  before  I  would  sacrifice,  say, 
Conrad's  preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  No, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  primarily  interested 
in  such  works  because  Tolstoy  was  Tolstoy  and  Keats, 
Keats — great  artists,  whose  every  word  (so  long  as  it 
be  about  art)  is  valuable  to  us. 

Perhaps  then,  I  thought,  I  could  talk  to  the  chapter 
rather  intimately  about  Price's  Art  of  Fiction,  and  I 
could  entitle  my  remarks  "How  I  Do  It."  But,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  the  truth  is  that  very  few  of  them  will 
have  read  a  single  word  of  mine,  and  if  I  cannot  stand 
before  them  as  a  proven  Great  Writer  or,  at  least,  as 
a  Rich  Writer,  then  I  cannot  expect  them  to  care  a  whit 
how  /  do  it,  how  /  write. 

So,  I  thought,  I  will  read  them  a  story  of  mine.  Then 
I  will  tell  them  how  it  was  done.  I  had,  luckily,  a  story 
of  the  right  length,  and  I  set  it  aside.  About  ten  days 
before  the  scheduled  address  I  took  it  out,  meaning  to 
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read  it,  to  study  the  various  drafts  of  it,  and  then  to 
write  a  short  How-I-Did-It. 

Well,  I  read  it,  and  I  must  say  I  liked  it,  but  I  did 
not  know  how  I  did  it — and  I  do  not  know  now.  Not 
that  I  received  it  from  a  Heavenly  Muse  in  a  state  of 
trance,  rapt  in  an  aureole  of  Mystic  Light.  Not  at  all. 
I  wrote  most  of  it  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  very 
chilly,  damp  library  of  an  Oxford  college,  surrounded 
by  undergraduates  in  rather  whiffy  Harris-tweed  jack- 
ets. On  the  other  hand,  when  I  look  at  that  first  draft 
now,  it  seems  a  pure  and  seamless  robe — at  least,  by 
comparison  with  the  nearly  illegible  drafts  of  my  other 
stories.  The  fact  is  that  I  wrote  it  very  rapidly — for 
me,  anyhow — and  with  relatively  little  backing  and 
filling.  (The  nine  pages  which  I  finished  on  the  fifth 
of  December  1956  are,  substantially,  the  pages  printed 
here.)  But  those  nine  pages  stared  at  me  inscrutably 
then,  over  the  space  of  four  years.  I  could  no  more 
have  told  how  I  made  them  than  a  mother  could  tell 
how  she  made  her  child. 

You  can  imagine,  then,  that  I  was  in  some  des- 
peration. Indeed,  so  desperate  as  to  decide  that 
if  I  could  not  tell  them  truthfully  how  I  wrote 
the  story,  then  I  could  at  last  fabricate  one  of  those 
dazzlingly  elaborate  explanations  in  the  manner  of  the 
parlor  games  of  Mr.  Robert  Penn  Warren  and  Mr. 
Cleanth  Brooks.  I  actually  began  that  fabrication — it 
can  now  be  revealed — and  they  would  have  heard  it  as 
scheduled  if  I  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  reading 
the  third  volume  of  The  Tale  of  Genji,  the  eleventh- 
century  Japanese  novel  by  Murasaki  Shikibu.  As  I  was 
preparing  my  genial  hoax  for  them,  I  came  upon  a 
passage  in  which  Prince  Genji  has  discovered  a  young 
lady  in  the  act  of  reading  a  novel.  The  young  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  been  discovered  in  such  a  disreputable 
pursuit,  and  Genji  attempts  to  reassure  her  by  saying, 
"...  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  about  what  this  art 
of  the  novel  is,  and  how  it  came  into  being.  To  begin 
with,  it  does  not  simply  consist  in  the  authors  telling 
a  story  about  the  adventures  of  some  other  person. 
On  the  contrary  it  happens  because  the  story-teller's 
own  experience  of  men  and  things,  whether  for  good  or 
ill — not  only  what  he  has  passed  through  himself,  but 
even  events  which  he  has  only  witnessed  or  been  told 
of — has  moved  him  to  an  emotion  so  passionate  that 
he  can  no  longer  keep  it  shut  up  in  his  heart.  Again 
and  again  something  in  his  own  life  or  in  that  around 
him  will  seem  to  the  writer  so  important  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  let  it  pass  into  oblivion.  There  must  never  come 
a  time,  he  feels,  when  men  do  not  know  about  it." 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  that,  I  knew  that  I  could 
abandon  my  fake  analysis — however  amusing  it  might 
have  become.     I   knew  what   I  could  tell  them — not 


how  I  wrote  a  particular  story,  but  why.  I  knew  be- 
cause, reading  Genji's  words,  I  quite  suddenly  re- 
membered why  and  also  because — despite  the  fact 
that  how  has  been  the  basic  question  of  most  modern 
criticism  in  America — why  seems  to  me  a  far  more 
necessary  and  rewarding  question  to  ask  of  any  work 
of  art,  whether  it  be  King  Lear  or  a  Charlie  Chaplin 
film  or  Treasure  Island  or  the  Mona  Lisa  or  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven.  Why  should  be — I  am  sure — 
the  first  question  of  all  aesthetic  inquiry,  and  until  we 
have  asked  of  any  work  of  art — 

Why  was  it  made?   Really,  why. 

And — Why  was  it  made  in  this  particular  way? — 

then  we  have  not  even  begun  the  journey  into  the 
secret  heart  of  that  work.  For  there  is,  I  think,  a  secret 
at  the  heart  of  any  good  work — the  secret  design  of 
the  artist  on  our  lives,  the  way  he  would  alter  our  lives 
by  his  work:  by  his  building,  his  sonnet,  his  golden 
bowl. 

But,  you  may  ask,  is  the  story  I  read  them  a  work 
of  art?  And  should  they  then  care  why  it  was  written 
and  want  to  understand  its .  designs  on  their  lives? 
That,  of  course,  was  for  them  to  judge.  But  I  also  had 
judged  it,  and  I  was  able  to  tell  them  quite  simply  that 
it  was  the  one  thing  I  had  made  which  I  had  no  desire 
to  change. 

Why,  then,  did  I  make  it? — I  made  it  because  on  an 
early  spring  day  in  1956,  I  was  walking  down  Merton 
Street  in  Oxford,  England.  Suddenly — for  no  clear 
reason — -when  I  was  a  few  yards  short  of  the  Eastgate 
pub,  I  thought  of  my  father — saw  my  father  quite 
clearly  in  my  mind:  a  tall,  heavy-set  man,  round- 
shouldered,  round-headed,  and  laughing.  I  walked  on 
a  little  further  towards  the  High  Street,  thinking — as 
you  should  be  thinking  now — that  it  is  hardly  unusual 
to  remember  one's  father.  Then  I  was  pulled  short, 
as  if  by  a  rope  round  my  neck.  I  realized  that  the 
momentary  vision  just  past  was  the  first  waking  thought 
I  had  given  to  my  father  in  perhaps  two  months.  I 
walked  on — to  the  dry  cleaners,  I  believe — but  the 
wound  from  the  moment  was  deep,  and  that  evening 
in  my  room  I  sat  down  to  probe  it. 

At  the  time,  my  father  had  been  dead  exactly  two 
years.  He  had  died  in  great  pain,  and  I  had  witnessed 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  I  had  loved  him  for  21  years 
and  respected  him  all  that  time,  and  I  had  grieved  at 
his  death — telling  myself  then  that  I  should  not  forget 
the  courage  and  sweetness  which  he  maintained  through 
his  ordeal.  Yet  here  I  was,  his  son,  his  elder  son — half 
of  what  he  had  left — and  in  two  years,  I  had  managed 
to  pass  two  months  with  no  conscious  thought  of  him. 
I    realized    that    evening — shivering    in    a    thirteenth- 
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century  room,  3000  miles  from  my  home — a  fact  of 
human  existence  which  some  of  you  will  know  al- 
ready, which  most  of  you  will  learn  in  time.  I  can 
even  remember  naming  the  fact  to  myself  as,  with  a 
dull  click  in  my  brain,  I  discovered  it — I  called  it 
The  Forgetfulness  of  Grief.  A  necessary  fact,  blessed 
fact,  a  tragic  fact.  I  knew  even  then  that  I  had  hardly 
stumbled  upon  a  new  truth,  but  it  was  a  truth.  I  knew 
that  because  I  had  observed  the  truth  in  my  own  life, 
and  I  felt  an  immediate,  urgent  need  to  write  a  story 
which  would  record  my  own  discovery  of  that  primeval 
fact. 

But  I  did  not  write  the  story  then.  I  saw  soon 
enough  that  one  could  not  make  a  story  out  of  a  solitary 
moment  in  Merton  Street — perhaps  a  poem,  but  not  a 
story.  I  am  not  a  poet,  and  I  could  not  think  of  a  suf- 
ficient story.  All  I  could  do  at  the  time  was  to  write 
a  phrase  in  my  notebook — The  Forgetfulness  of  Grief. 
Then  I  allowed  the  impulse  to  lose  its  force — or  at 
least  to  sink  of  its  own  weight  into  some  unconscious 
depth  of  my  mind.  And  I  went  on  through  the  rain 
of  an  English  spring  and  summer  and  autumn,  pre- 


paring a  thesis  on  the  role  of  the  Chorus  in  Sa?Jison 
Agonistes,  thinking  of  everything  but  that  painful  mo- 
ment of  vision. 

But  the  moment  did  not  die.  It  endured,  untended. 
unnoticed,  until  it  had  mysteriously  collected  the  re- 
quirements of  its  own  nourishment — and  quite  sud- 
denly (nine  months  later,  oddly  enough),  it  rocketed 
into  my  consciousness  again,  full-grown:  indeed, 
seemingly  more  hardy  for  its  dark,  neglected  growth. 
I  had  a  story  to  write,  and  I  had  written  it  all  before 
I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  true  story.  That  is  to  say,  no 
incident  in  it  ever  happened,  not  to  me  at  least,  not 
to  anyone  I  have  known.  No  character  in  it  is  the 
mirror  image  of  a  real  person.  Yet  I  know  it  is  not 
false.  It  is  simply  the  thing  which  I  made  unconscious- 
ly in  a  foreign  country  in  commemoration  of  my 
vanished  father  whom  I  had  loved,  in  propitiation  for 
my  forgetfulness,  in  regret  and  wonder  at  the  ne- 
cessities of  my  nature,  and  in  the  obviously  vain  hope 
that  there  would  never  again  come  a  time  when  men 
did  not  know  such  things. 
The  story  is  called  .  .  . 


The  Warrior  Princess  Ozimba 


She  was  the  oldest  thing  any  of  us  knew  anything 
about,  and  she  had  never  been  near  a  tennis 
court,  but  somewhere  around  the  Fourth  of  July 
every  year,  one  of  us  (it  was  my  father  for  a  long 
time  but  for  the  past  two  years,  just  me)  rode  out  to 
her  place  and  took  her  a  pair  of  blue  tennis  shoes. 
(Blue  because  that  was  her  favorite  color  before  she 
went  blind  and  because  even  now,  opening  the  box 
and  not  seeing  them,  she  always  asked  "Is  they  blue?") 
We  did  it  on  the  Fourth  because  that  was  the  day 
she  had  picked  out  fifty  years  ago  for  her  birthday, 
not  knowing  what  day  she  had  been  born  and  figuring 
that  the  Fourth  was  right  noisy  anyhow  and  one  more 
little  celebration  wouldn't  hurt  if  it  pacified  my  father 
who  was  a  boy  then  and  who  wanted  to  give  her  pres- 
ents. And  it  was  always  tennis  shoes  because  they 
were  the  only  kind  she  would  put  on  and  because  with 
her  little  bit  of  shuffling  around  in  the  sun,  she  man- 
aged to  wear  out  a  pair  every  year.  So  now  that  I 
was  doing  it,  the  time  would  come,  and  Vesta,  who  was 
her  daughter  and  had  taken  her  mother's  place  and 
who  didn't  have  much  faith  in  my  memory,  would 
look  up  at  me  from  stringing  beans  or  waxing  the 
floor  and  say,  "Mr.  Ed,  Mama's  feets  going  to  be  flat 
on  the  ground  by  next  week,"  and  then  I  would  drive 
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out,  and  it  would  be  her  birthday. 

My  mother  goes  out  very  seldom  now,  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  Fourth,  I  took  the  shoes  and  climbed 
in  the  broiling  car  alone  and  headed  down  the  Embro 
road  where  she  lived  with  Vesta  and  Vesta's  husband, 
where  she  had  lived  ever  since  she  took  up  with  Uncle 
Ben  Harrison  in  the  Year  One  and  started  having  those 
children  that  had  more  or  less  vanished.  (My  grand- 
father asked  her  once  just  when  was  it  she  and  Ben 
got  married.  She  smiled  and  said,  "Mr.  Buddy,  you 
know  we  ain't  married.  We  just  made  arrangements.") 

All  the  way  out  there  the  shoulders  of  the  dirt 
road  were  full  of  Negroes  dressed  up  in  a  lot  of  light- 
colored  clothes  that  were  getting  dustier  by  the  minute, 
walking  nowhere  (except  maybe  to  some  big  bap- 
tizing up  the  creek)  slow  and  happy  with  a  lot  of 
laughing  and  with  children  bunched  along  every  now 
and  then,  yelling  and  prancing  and  important-looking 
as  puppies  on  the  verge  of  being  grown  and  running 
away.  I  waved  at  several  of  the  struggling  knots  as  I 
passed  just  so  I  could  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  the 
children  all  stop  their  scuffling  and  string  out  in  a 
line  with  great  wide  eyes  and  all  those  teeth  and  watch 
my  car  till  it  was  gone,  wondering  who  in  the  world 
that  waving  white  man  was,  flying  on  by  them  to  the 
creek. 

There  was  still  the  creek  to  cross  that  I  and  a  little 
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Negro  named  Walter  had  dammed  up  a  thousand  times 
for  wading  purposes.  It  would  follow  along  on  the 
left,  and  there  would  be  that  solid  mile  of  cool  shade 
and  sand  and  honeysuckle  and  the  two  chimneys  that 
had  belonged  to  Lord-knows-what  rising  from  the  far 
end  of  it  and  the  sawdust  pile  that  had  swallowed 
Harp  Hubbard  at  age  eleven  so  afterwards  we  couldn't 
play  there  except  in  secret  and  always  had  to  bathe 
before  going  home,  and  then  on  the  right  it  would  be 
her  place. 

About  all  you  could  say  for  her  place  was  it  would 
keep  out  a  gentle  rain,  balancing  on  its  own  low  knoll 
on  four  rock  legs  so  delicate  it  seemed  she  could 
move  once,  sitting  now  tall  in  her  chair  on  one  end 
of  the  porch,  and  send  the  whole  thing — house,  dog, 
flowers,  herself,  all — turning  quietly  down  past  the 
nodding  chickens  and  the  one  mulberry  tree  to  the 
road,  if  she  hadn't  been  lighter  than  a  fall  leaf  and 
nearly  as  dry.  I  got  out  of  the  car  without  even  waking 
her  dog  and  started  towards  her. 

She  sat  there  the  way  she  had  sat  every  day  for 
eight  years  (every  day  since  that  evening  after  supper 
when  she  stepped  to  the  living  room  door  and  called 
my  father  out  and  asked  him,  "Mr.  Phil,  ain't  it 
about  time  I'm  taking  me  a  rest?"),  facing  whoever 
might  pass  and  the  trees  and  beyond  and  gradually  not 
seeing  any  of  them,  her  hands  laid  palm  up  on  her 
knees,  her  back  and  her  head  held  straight  as  any 
boy  and  in  that  black  hat  nobody  ever  saw  her  with- 
out but  which  got  changed — by  night — every  year  or 
so,  a  little  deaf  and  with  no  sight  at  all  and  her  teeth 
gone  and  her  lips  caved  in  forever,  leaving  her  nothing 
but  those  saddles  of  bone  under  her  eyes  and  her  age 
which  nobody  knew  (at  times  you  could  make  her 
remember  when  General  Lee  took  up  my  grandmother 
who  was  a  baby  and  kissed  her)  and  her  name  which 
my  great  grandfather  had  been  called  on  to  give  her 
and  which  came  from  a  book  he  was  reading  at  the 
time — Warrior  Princess  Ozimba. 

I  climbed  the  steps  till  I  stood  directly  in  front  of 
her,  level  with  her  shut  eyes  and  blocking  the  late 
sun  which  had  made  her  this  year  the  same  as  every 
year  the  color  of  bright  old  pennies  that  made  us  all 
pretend  she  was  an  Indian  when  we  were  children  and 
spy  on  her  from  behind  doors  and  think  she  knew 
things  she  wasn't  telling.  I  wasn't  sure  she  was  awake 
until  she  said,  "Good  evening  to  you,"  and  I  said, 
"Good  evening,  Aunt  Zimby.  How  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Mighty  well  for  an  old  woman,"  she  said,  "with  all 
this  good-feeling  sunshine." 

"Yes,  it  is  good  weather,"  I  said.  "We'll  be  calling 
for  a  little  rain  soon  though." 

"Maybe  you  all  will,"  she  said,  "but  it's  the  sun 
and  riot  the  rain  that  helps  my  misery.    And  if  you 


just  step  out  of  my  light,  please  sir,  I  can  take  the 
last  of  it."  So  I  sat  down  on  the  top  step  by  her  feet 
that  were  in  what  was  left  of  last  year's  shoes,  and  the 
sun  spread  back  over  her  face,  and  whatever  it  was 
my  great  grandfather  thought  the  Warrior  Princess 
Ozimba  looked  like,  it  must  have  been  something  like 
that. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  seemed  to  confirm  she 
knew  somebody  was  with  her.  "I  been  setting  here 
wondering  is  my  mulberries  ripe  yet?" 

I  looked  down  at  her  knobby  little  tree  and  said 
"No,  not  yet." 

"My  white  folks  that  I  works  for,  they  littlest  boy 
named  Phil,  and  he  do  love  the  mulberries.  One  day 
his  Mama  was  going  off  somewhere,  and  she  say  to 
him,  'Phil,  don't  you  eat  n'er  one  of  them  mulberries.' 
So  he  say,  *No  ma'm"  like  he  swearing  in  court.  Well, 
I  give  him  his  dinner,  and  he  go  streaking  off  down  the 
back  of  the  lot.  That  afternoon  I  setting  on  the  kitchen 
steps,  resting  my  feets,  and  Mr.  Phil  he  come  up  to- 
wards me  through  the  yard,  no  bigger  than  a  mosquito, 
and  ask  me,  "Aunt  Zimby,  what  you  studying  about?' 
I  say  to  him  I  just  wondering  if  them  mulberries  back 
yonder  is  fit  to  eat  yet.  And  he  don't  do  nothing  but 
stand  there  and  turn  up  that  face  of  his,  round  as  a 
dollar  watch  and  just  as  solemn  but  with  the  mulberry 
juice  ringing  round  his  mouth  bright  as  any  wreath, 
and  he  say,  'I  expect  they  is.'  " 

I  thought  she  was  going  to  laugh — I  did,  softly — 
but  suddenly  she  was  still  as  before,  and  then  a  smile 
broke  out  on  her  mouth  as  if  it  had  taken  that  long 
for  the  story  to  work  from  her  lips  into  her  mind, 
and  when  the  smile  was  dying  off,  she  jerked  her  hand 
that  was  almost  a  great  brown  bird's  wing  paddling  the 
air  once  across  her  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
moved,  and  coming  quick  as  it  did,  it  made  me  think 
for  a  minute  she  had  opened  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
and  would  be  turning  now  to  see  who  I  was.  But  the 
one  move  was  all,  and  she  was  back  in  her  age  like 
sleep  so  deep  and  still  I  couldn't  have  sworn  she  was 
breathing  even,  if  there  hadn't  been  the  last  of  the 
sun  on  her  face  and  the  color  streaming  under  the 
skin. 

I  sat  for  a  while,  not  thinking  of  anything  except  that 
it  was  cooling  off  and  that  I  would  count  to  a  hundred 
and  leave  if  she  hadn't  moved  or  spoken.  I  counted 
and  it  seemed  she  wasn't  coming  back  from  wherever 
she  was,  not  today,  so  I  set  the  shoe  box  by  the  side 
of  her  chair  and  got  up  to  go.  Vesta  would  see  them 
when  she  came  at  dark  to  lead  her  mother  in.  I  was 
all  the  way  down  the  steps,  going  slow,  hoping  the  dog 
wouldn't  bark,  when  she  spoke,  "You  don't  know  my 
Mr.  Phil,  does  you?" 

I  walked  back  so  she  could  hear  me  and  said  no, 
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I  didn't  believe  I  did.  There  was  no  use  confusing 
her  now  and  starting  her  to  remembering  my  father  and 
maybe  crying.   Nobody  had  told  her  when  he  died. 

She  felt  for  the  tin  can  beside  her  chair  and  turned 
away  from  me  and  spat  her  snuff  into  it.  (She  had 
said  before  that  if  she  was  going  sinning  on  to  her  grave 
after  dips  of  snuff,  it  was  her  own  business,  but  she 
wasn't  asking  nobody  else  to  watch  her  doing  it. )  Those 
few  slow  moves  as  gentle  and  breakable  as  some  long- 
necked  waterfowl  brought  her  to  life  again,  and  when 
she  had  set  her  can  down,  I  thought  I  ought  to  say 
something  so  I  got  back  onto  how  nice  the  weather 
was. 

But  she  held  her  eyes  shut,  knowing  maybe  that  if 
she  had  opened  them  and  hadn't  been  blind  anyhow, 
she  would  have  seen  I  wasn't  who  she  had  expected  all 
year  long.  "Yes  sir,  this  here's  the  weather  you  all 
wants  for  your  dances,  ain't  it?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  it  would  be  ideal  for  that." 

"Well,  is  you  been  dancing  much  lately,  Mr.  Phil?" 

She  seemed  to  think  she  was  talking  to  me  so  1 
said  no,  there  wasn't  much  of  that  going  on  these  days. 

"You  a  great  one  for  the  dancing,  ain't  you,  Mr. 
Phil?"  All  I  did  was  laugh  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear 
me,  but  she  wiped  her  mouth  with  a  small  yellow  rag, 
and  I  could  see  that — not  meaning  to,  not  meaning  to 
at  all — I  had  started  her. 

She  began  with  a  short  laugh  of  her  own  and 
drummed  out  a  noiseless  tune  on  the  arm  of  the  chair 
and  nodded  her  head  and  said,  "You  is  a  case,  Mr. 
Phil." 

I  asked  her  what  did  she  mean  because  I  couldn't 
leave  now. 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  that  evening  you  went 
off  to  some  dance  with  one  of  your  missy-girls,  you  in 
your  white  trousers  looking  like  snow  was  on  the 
way.  And  late  that  night  I  was  out  there  on  you  all's 
back  porch,  and  it  come  up  a  rain,  and  directly  you 
come  strolling  up  with  not  a  thing  on  but  your  under- 
wear and  your  feets  in  them  white  shoes  you  was  put- 
ting down  like  stove  lids,  and  there  was  your  white 
trousers  laid  pretty  as  you  please  over  your  arm  to 
keep  from  getting  them  muddy.  Does  you  remember 
that,  Mr.  Phil?" 

I  said  there  were  right  many  things  I  didn't  re- 
member these  days. 

"The  same  with  me,"  she  said,  "except  every  once  in 
a  while  ..."  A  line  of  black  children  passed  up  the  road. 
They  everyone  of  them  looked  towards  us  and  then 
towards  the  older  tall  yellow  girl  who  led  the  line  and 
who  had  been  silently  deputized  to  wave  and  say, 
"How  you  this  evening,  Miss  Zimby?" — not  looking 
for  an  answer  surely,  not  even  looking  to  be  heard, 
just  in  respect  as  when  you  speak  to  the  sea.     ".  .  . 


What  put  me  to  thinking  about  Mr.  Phil  is  it's  time 
for  me  some  new  shoes." 

And  there  I  was  with  the  shoes  in  my  hands  that  I 
couldn't  give  her  now  and  wondering  what  I  could  do, 
and  while  I  was  wondering  she  raised  her  own  long 
foot  and  stamped  the  floor  three  times,  and  there  was 
considerable  noise,  as  surprising  as  if  that  same  bird 
she  kept  reminding  me  of  had  beat  the  air  with  its  foot 
and  made  it  thunder.  Before  I  could  guess  why  she 
had  done  it,  Vesta  came  to  the  front  door  and  said, 
"Lord,  Mr.  Ed,  I  didn't  know  you  was  out  here.  Me 
and  Lonnie  was  in  yonder  lying  down,  and  I  just  figured 
it  was  Mama  going  on  to  herself."  Then  she  said 
louder  to  Aunt  Zimby,  "What  you  call  me  for,  Mama?" 

It  took  her  a  little  while  to  remember.  "Vesta,  when 
have  Mr.  Phil  been  here?   It  ain't  been  long  is  it?" 

Vesta  looked  at  me  for  an  answer  but  I  was  no  help. 
"No  Mama,  it  ain't  been  so  long." 

"He  ain't  sick  or  nothing  is  he?  Because  it's  getting 
time  for  me  some  new  shoes." 

"It  won't  be  long.  Mama.  Mr.  Phil  ain't  never  forgot 
you  yet." 

And  that  seemed  to  settle  it  for  her.  The  little  tune 
she  had  been  thumping  out  slowed  down  and  stopped, 
and  next  her  head  began  to  nod,  all  as  quick  as  if 
she  had  worked  the  whole  day  out  in  the  cotton  and 
come  home  and  fixed  everybody's  supper  and  seen 
them  to  bed  and  pressed  a  shirt  for  Uncle  Ben  who 
drove  a  taxi  occasionally  and  then  fallen  dead  to  sleep 
in  the  sounding  dark  with  the  others  breathing  all 
round  her. 

Vesta  and  I  stayed  still  by  her  till  we  could  hear 
breathing,  but  when  it  began,  small  and  slow,  I  handed 
Vesta  the  shoes.  She  knew  and  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  I  told  her  to  go  on  in  and  let  her  mother  sleep. 
I  stood  there  those  last  few  minutes,  looking  through 
sudden  amazed  tears  at  all  that  age  and  remembering 
my  dead  father. 

Evening  was  coming  on  but  the  heat  was  everywhere 
still.  I  took  the  steps  slowly  down,  and  as  I  expected 
the  old  dog  came  up,  and  I  waited  while  he  decided 
what  to  do  about  me.  Over  the  sounds  of  his  smelling 
there  came  a  crowd  of  high  rushing  nameless  notes 
and  her  voice  among  them,  low  and  quiet  and  firm 
on  the  air,  "You  can  see  them  little  birds  can't  you, 
Mr.  Phil?  I  used  to  take  a  joy  watching  them  little 
fellows  playing  before  they  went  to  sleep." 

I  knew  it  would  be  wrong  to  answer  now,  but  I 
looked  without  a  word  to  where  her  open  eyes  rested 
across  the  road  to  the  darkening  field  and  the  two 
chimneys,  and  yes,  they  were  there,  going  off  against 
the  evening  like  out  of  pistols,  hard  dark  bullets  that 
arched  dark  on  the  sky  and  curled  and  showered  to 
the  sturdy  trees  beneath. 
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Abstract  art,"  says  Sculptor  Ibram  Lassaw,  "tends  to  be  born  out  of  the 
here  and  now  .  .  .  immediate  experience.  No  word  covers  it — it  is  not 
verbal  nor  conceptual.  It  is  thus-ness.  But  it  is  not  a  representation  nor  a 
symbol  of  thus-ness.  Like  the  rest  of  nature,  it  is  an  imitation  of  nothing.  It  is 
itself.  As  Korzybski  puts  it,  'whatever  you  say  a  thing  is  ...  it  is  not.7  The 
nearest  analogy  I  can  give  is  to  say  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  bundle  of  forces. 
It  acts  on  the  mind  of  man." 

Mr.  Lassaw,  visiting  Benjamin  N.  Duke  Professor  of  Art  at  the  University 
this  year,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  for  abstract  art.  In  1936,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists  Association.  Since  that  time  he  has 
remained  in  the  forefront  of  abstractionists.  His  works  are  in  the  collections  of 
many  of  America's  foremost  museums  and  he  has  done  commissions  for  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington  University's  Art  Center  and  the  very  strik- 
ing 28  foot  Pillar  of  Fire  sculpture  for  the  facade  of  the  Beth  El  Temple  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Photographs  by  Robert  DeGast 


Ibram  Lassaw:  Sculptor 
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Take  10... 
and  think! 


It's  so  easy  to  let  things  go  ...  to  postpone 
the  things  you  know  you  ought  to  take  care 
of.  Your  family's  future  security,  for  instance. 

If  you  have  procrastinated,  why  don't  you 
take  10  right  now  and  talk  with  a  CML  man. 
He  can  help  you  arrive  at  a  sensible  answer 
to  the  question,  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
life  insurance  should  you  own?  You'll  find 
him  sympathetic,  understanding,  and  ex- 
ceptionally able  ...  a  good  man  to  work  with. 

CML  agents  are  trained  to  fit  life  insur- 
ance into  the  total  family  picture  ...  to  shape 
it  to  the  needs  and  dreams  of  each  member 
...  to  coordinate  its  values  with  the  family's 
other  assets.  Furthermore,  they're  trained 
to  keep  their  clients'  financial  plans  always 
in  tune  with  their  changing  requirements. 
You'll  find  the  CML  man  helpful  to  know. 


Dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
for  111  years 

Owned  by  its  policyholders,  CML  provides  high  quality 
life  insurance  at  low  cost  and  gives  personal  service 
through  more  than  300  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

David  E.  Bain.  '51.  Buffalo 
William  D.  Beaty,  '57,  Raleigh 
George  D.  Davis.  CLU,  '37,  Greensboro 
James  A.  Griffin.  Jr..  CLU,  '37,  Baltimore 
De  Forest  Hoge.  '46.  New  York  City 
Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU,  '47,  Charlotte 
Earle  H.  McKeever,  '52,  Home  Office 
J.  Kimball  Watson,  '54,  Raleigh 
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INNOVATOR 


Idea  man.  A  man  who  knows  it  pays  to  think.  He's  a 
General  Motors  employe  who  works  at  his  job, 
thinks  at  his  job.  He  never  stops  looking  for  ways  to 
help  make  it  safer  and  for  ways  to  improve  products 
and  processes. 

Last  year  General  Motors  awarded  over  $6,750,000 
under  the  GM  Employe  Suggestion  Plan  to  people 
like  him  for  more  than  188,000  on-the-job  sugges- 
tions. Since  1942  GM  has  adopted  more  than  a 
million  employe  suggestions  and  has  happily  paid 
out  more  than  $48,000,000  in  suggestion  awards. 

At  GM,  you'll  find  the  idea  man  in  office  and  plant. 
Alert,  interested,  aggressive  ...  he  doesn't  wait  for 
"George"  to  suggest  it,  he  suggests  it  himself.  He  is 
constantly  seeking  "ways  to  make  it  better  .  .  . 
better  ways  to  make  it."  GM  moves  ahead  because 
of  people  like  the  idea  man,  the  innovator. 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
IS  PEOPLE... 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC 


DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 

Southeast  for  Over  Seventy -five  Years 
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DUKE  DATELINES 


A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


James    Lathrop    Meriam 

DATELINE:  ENGINEERING 

College  of  Engineering  Names  Dean 

Dr.  James  Lathrop  Meriam,  professor 
of  engineering  mechanics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  will  suc- 
ceed Walter  J.  Seeley  as  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  on  September  1. 

Dean  Seeley  will  remain  on  the  faculty 
as  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  until  August  31,  1964.  when 
he  reaches  the  University's  mandatory 
retirement  age.  He  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since    1925. 

Dr.  Meriam,  who  also  will  serve  as 
professor  of  engineering  mechanics,  has 
specialized  in  ship  structures,  welding 
design,  elasticity,  dynamics  and  thermal 
stress,  and  in  engineering  education. 

He  has  been  a  faculty  member  at  Cal- 
ifornia since  1942  when  he  began  as  an 
instructor.  In  addition  to  teaching  he 
has  served  at  various  times  as  assistant 
dean  of  graduate  studies  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  assistant  to  the  chancel- 
lor, chairman  of  the  Division  of  Me- 
chanics and  Design  and  chairman  of 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Dr.  Meriam  has  conducted  research 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 


Engineers,  the  United  States  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Committee  on  Ship 
Structural  Design  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  United  States  Navy.  He  also  is 
the  author  of  several  textbooks  in  engi- 
neering mechanics. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  he 
received  his  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  from  Yale  University. 


DATELINE:  RESEARCH 

Hyperbaric  Oxygenation  Research 
Support 

The  national  Institutes  of  Health  has 
awarded  the  University  a  grant  of  $396. 
058  to  support  a  research  project.  "Mul- 
ti-Disciplinary Studies  of  Hyperbaric 
Oxygenation."  being  directed  by  Dr.  Ivan 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery. 

Hyperbaric  oxygenation  is  the  admin- 
istration of  oxygen  under  an  environ- 
ment of  increased  atmospheric  pressure 
which  serves  to  increase  the  body's  oxy- 
gen supply. 

Studies  of  "basic  problems  and  pos- 
sible clinical  applications  of  hyperbaric 
oxygenation  in  certain  disease  states" 
will  be  made  possible  by  the  grant,  said 
Dr.  Brown. 

Investigations  will  be  made  of  cardio- 
vascular physiology  and  disease,  cere- 
bral circulation  and  neurologic  diseases, 
respiratory  physiology  and  diseases,  renal 
physiology  and  diseases,  infectious  and 
inflammatory  diseases,  blood  dyscrasias 
and  cancer,  and  tissue  metabolism  and 
growth. 

Medical  Research  Supported  by  Grant 

The  University  has  received  a  grant  of 
$181,056  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  general  support  of  medical 
research  at  the  Medical  Center. 

A  similar  amount  was  awarded  the 
University  last  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  provide  funds  "for  the  flexible 
and  discriminating  general  support  of 
research  and  research  training  programs 
.  .  .  relating  to  health."  Dr.  Barnes 
Woodhall,  dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  funds. 


Grant  Awarded  to  Train  Teachers 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  the  University  a  $14,000  grant 
to  support  a  program  in  which  retired 
military  officers  are  trained  to  become 
mathematics  teachers. 

The  program,  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  teaching,  provides 
special  training  in  mathematics  educa- 
tion with  actual  teaching  experience  a 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Additional  grants  have  been  received 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  past  to  support  the  program  which 
began  in  1958.  It  was  the  first  program 
of  its  kind  to  be  launched  in  the  South- 
east. 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Larson  Peace  Institute  President 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Peace  Research 
Institute,  a  non-profit  organization  whose 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  research  into  the 
problems  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
secure  and  peaceful  world. 

The  Institute's  studies  take  the  form 
of  technical  analyses  designed  for  the 
use  of  governmental  specialists.  The  In- 
stitute also  attempts  in  appropriate  cases 
to  present  research  results  to  a  wider 
audience. 

Dr.  Larson,  who  succeeds  Ambassador 
James  J.  Wadsworth.  has  been  associated 
with  the  Institute  since  its  establishment 
in  1961  as  vice  president,  general  coun- 
sel and  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Although  he  will  maintain  his  office  at 
Duke,  he  plans  to  spend  a  portion  of 
every  week  at  the  Institute's  offices. 

Medical  Scientist  Wins  Award 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Mengel,  associate  in 
medicine,  has  been  awarded  a  $30,000 
Markle  Scholarship  in  Medical  Science. 
He  is  one  of  only  25  recipients  selected 
from  among  American  and  Canadian 
medical  scientists  by  the  John  and  Mary 
R.  Markle  Foundation  of  New  York. 

The  awards  are  intended  to  support 
medical   teachers  and  investigators  early 
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in  their  careers.  Dr.  Mengle  will  use  his 
scholarship  in  part  to  help  finance  re- 
search activities  and  to  visit  medical 
centers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Mengle  currently  is  conducting  re- 
search involving  the  study  of  metabolic 
and  biochemical  changes  of  importance 
to  patients  with  cancer  and  disease  of 
the  blood-forming  organs.  He  plans 
a  career  in  academic  medicine  which  will 
encompass  research,  teaching,  patient 
care    and    administrative    responsibilities. 

A  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Mengel  is  the  ninth  faculty 
member  at  the  Medical  Center  to  receive 
a  Markle  Scholarship. 

Surgeon  Honored  by  Physical 
Therapists 

Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker,  professor  of 
orthopedic  surgery,  has  been  honored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Physical  Therapy 
Association  for  "his  lasting  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  phys- 
ical therapy"  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation. 

A  formal  resolution  cited  Dr.  Baker's 
"effective  guidance  and  service  to  the 
physical  therapy  profession"  through  his 
activities  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association,  his  assistance  with 
legislation  for  the  Physical  Therapy  Act 
of  North  Carolina,  and  his  service  as 
medical  director  of  the  Duke  physical 
therapy  program  from  1943-1961. 

Dr.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  the  Duke 
School  of  Medicine,  will  take  office  in 
June  as  president  of  the  American  Ortho- 
paedic Association. 

Duke  Doctor  to  Head  Department 

Dr.  Doris  A.  Howell,  associate  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics,  will  leave  the  Medical 
Center  to  become  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  pediatrics  at 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Howell,  a  specialist  in  pediatric 
hematology,  joined  the  Duke  faculty  in 
1955  after  having  served  for  several 
years  as  an  instructor  in  pediatrics  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  staff 
member  at  the  Children's  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Boston.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
McGill   University   Medical   School. 

Business  Manager  Appointed  at  Duke 
Press 

John  H.  Langley,  formerly  with  Pren- 
tice-Hall, recently  assumed  duties  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  publicity  director  of 
the  University  Press.  He  succeeded  the 
late  William  G.  Owens. 

During  his  16-year  career  at  Prentice- 


Hall  Mr.  Langley  served  at  various  times 
as  sales  manager  of  the  Corporation  Sys- 
tem, director  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Law  Book  Division,  and  business  book 
editor.  He  also  worked  at  one  time  in 
the  firm's  Library  Service  Department 
promoting  the  sale  of  books  to  all  types 
of  libraries. 

In  addition  to  his  publishing  career  he 


has  been  employed  as  an  economic  ana- 
lyst in  the  Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff,  Intelligence,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  as  a  foreign  credit  analyst 
for  the  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

Mr.  Langley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  also  attended  the 
Harvard  University  Business  School. 


ANNUAL  REPORT:   WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE 


The  Woman's  College  Scholarship 
Committee  has  adopted  a  new  policy 
this  year  in  awarding  scholarships  and 
reporting  to  alumnae.  The  need  for  in- 
creased grants,  in  view  of  the  rising  costs 
of  college  education,  has  made  these 
changes  desirable.  The  luxury  of  a  sepa- 
rate report  has  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  reports  such  as  this  one  published  in 
the  Register.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
changes  will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
generosity  of  our  supporters,  and  that 
the  awarding  of  fewer  and  larger  grants 
will  make  the  scholarships  more  mean- 
ingful to  both  students  and  alumnae. 

The  Alice  Baldwin  Memorial  Scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  this  year  to  two 
or  three  rising  seniors  in  the  Woman's 
College  who  have  shown  outstanding 
scholastic  ability  and  are  in  need  of 
large  grants.  Scholarship,  character  and 
leadership  will  also  be  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  selection.  The  awards  will 
range  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

The  Evelyn  Barnes  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship will  be  given  to  a  Woman's  College 
student  from  any  class  who  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  musical  life  of  the  University 
and  needs  funds.  The  award  is  $400. 
The  Committee  feels  that  this  is  highly 
appropriate  in  light  of  Miss  Barnes'  in- 
terest in  music  and  her  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  music  on  the  East  Campus. 

The  Committee  also  takes  pride  in 
assisting  the  Sandals,  the  Panhellenic 
and  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  organizations 
administer     their     scholarships.      These 


grants,  sponsored  and  financed  by  stu- 
dent organizations,  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  been  given.  Such 
efforts  on  behalf  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing colleagues  show  maturity  and  under- 
standing. All  money  awarded  by  them 
comes  from  the  student  members  of  the 
organizations. 

The  Baldwin  and  Barnes  Funds  have 
grown  through  the  years  largely  from 
contributions  made  by  the  Campus  Chest 
and  the  key  refunds  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
too  are  student  contributions.  A  few 
alumnae  and  friends  have  been  generous, 
but  their  participation  has  thus  far  been 
less  dependable  than  that  of  the  stu- 
dents. However  we  do  appreciate  all 
that  has  been  done  by  both  groups. 

At  this  time  about  38%  of  freshmen 
entering  Duke  need  and  receive  financial 
aid  from  the  University.  Loans  and 
part  time  jobs  are  not  included  in  this 
figure.  The  Woman's  College  Scholar- 
ships are  given  to  students  who  are  al- 
ready in  school  and  have  proved  their 
ability  by  good  academic  records.  The 
new  policy  aims  toward  making  the 
grants  an  outstanding  honor  for  the 
recipients.  The  total  assets  of  the  Funds 
are: 

Alice  M.   Baldwin  $63,668.22 

Evelyn  Barnes  9.805.71 

Panhellenic  4,510.01 

Sandals  1,141.77 

These    are    invested    by    the    University 

Treasurer    and    only    the    income    from 

them  used  for  the  scholarships. 


CURRENT  SCHOLARSHIP  HOLDERS 


ALICE  M.  BALDWIN  SCHOLARS 
Fairfid  M.  Caudle 
Janice  C.  Duff 
Sally  J.  Spratt 
Kathleen  C.  Stettler 
Elizabeth  A.  Welter 
Betty  Yeh 

EVELYN  BARNES  SCHOLAR 
Diana  B.  Montgomery 


SANDALS  SCHOLAR 
Carol  B.  Papps 


PANHELLENIC  SCHOLAR 
Linda  Jean  Speck 


DELTA  DELTA  DELTA  SCHOLAR 

Betsv  Anne   Kaufman 
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DATELINE  ALUMNI 
LECTURES 

"THE  COMMON  MARKET 
AFTER  DEGAULLE" 

On  the  morning  of  June  1,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  Auditorium,  two 
outstanding  students  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  meet  to  ex- 
change views.  Dr.  Herman  Walker, 
visiting  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  will  team  up  with  Dr. 
Hans  W.  Gerhard,  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Economics,  for  a  tan- 
dem lecture  entitled  "The  Common 
Marked  after  DeGaulle." 

Following  Professor  Walker's  remarks 
on  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market  and  how  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  Professor 
Gerhard  will  speak  on  British  interest  in 
the  Common  Market  and  whether  Great 
Britian  could  expect  membership  to 
solve  the  problems  of  its  own  lagging 
economic  growth.  There  will  be  ample 
time  for  questions. 

Dr.  Walker,  with  three  Duke  degrees 
(A.B.  '31,  Ph.D.  '37),  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  West 
Campus.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Walker  was  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, except  for  a  year  of  teaching  at 
L.S.U.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Air 
Force   during  the   war   and,   from    1946 


until  1962,  was  in  the  State  Department. 
Engaged  in  the  Commercial  Treaty 
Program  until  1956,  he  then  joined  the 
Foreign  Service  as  Deputy  Commercial 
Attache  for  the  Paris  Embassy.  His 
duties  from  I960  until  he  came  to  Duke 
kept  him  in  Geneva  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Tariff 
Conference.  It  was  his  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  negotiate  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  it  was 
he  who  signed  the  multi-million  dollar 
U.S.E.C.C.  agreement. 

Dr.  Gerhard,  born  and  educated  in 
Germany,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Economics  Department  at  Duke  since 
1959.  A  suma  cum  laude  graduate  of  Tu- 
bingen University,  Germany,  he  was  as- 
sistant to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
German  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  Gottingen,  from  1955  to  1958. 
He  is  the  editor  and  co-author  of  two 
books  published  in  Germany.  A  num- 
ber of  his  articles  have  been  published  in 
German  and  American  professional 
journals. 

"THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS 
MATERIALS" 

Also  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  in  the 
Music  Room  of  East  Duke  Building,  the 
noted  composer  Iain  Hamilton,  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Professor  in  Music,  will  be 
discussing     "The     Composer     and     his 


Materials."  Two  highly  competent  in- 
strumental groups  will  be  on  hand  to 
illustrate    Mr.    Hamilton's    lecture. 

Iain  Hamilton,  now  in  his  second  year 
at  Duke  University,  holds  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  from  the  University  of 
London.  In  1951,  Mr.  Hamilton  con- 
cluded his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  won  the  Koussevitsky 
Foundation  Award  for  his  Second  Sym- 
phony. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  works  include  the 
"Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano,"  which  was 
performed  last  summer  at  Tanglewood. 
His  "Sextet  1962"  commissioned  by  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  was 
written  expressly  for  the  performing 
resources  of  the  Duke  music  faculty  and 
received  its  world  premiere  at  Duke  on 
February  22,  1963.  For  a  week  in 
March  this  year,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  in 
London  supervising  professional  record- 
ings of  several  of  his  recent  compositions. 

In  his  lecture,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  com- 
pare the  materials  of  music  available  to 
Beethoven  with  those  elements  which 
comprise  the  musical  environment  of  the 
present  day  composer.  As  illustration  he 
will  use  the  first  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's Quartet  in  C  Minor  Opus  18,  No. 
4  and  his  own  "Sextet  1962." 

The  former  work  will  be  performed  by 
the  Duke  String  Quartet  while  the  latter 
will  be  performed  by  the  Sextet. 
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The  Director  s  Scratchpad 

The  spring  registration  records  4,267  men  and  1,793 
women  for  a  total  of  6,060  students.  This  includes  all 
persons  who  are  attending  classes  for  credit. 

According  to  the  newspaper  account,  3,000  of  these 
were  on  hand  for  a  send-off  rally  for  the  Duke  basket- 
ball team  when  it  went  to  Maryland  for  the  NCAA 
Eastern  Regional  play-off.  After  a  successful  tourna- 
ment, the  Duke  team  returned  to  be  met  at  the  Raleigh- 
Durham  Airport  by  more  than  6,000  enthusiastic  fans. 
As  this  is  being  written,  thousands  of  students  and  well 
wishers  are  participating  in  the  second  send-off.  This 
time  the  team  goes  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Win,  lose, 
or  draw  the  University  family  is  proud  of  this  team  that 
is  representing  Duke  so  well. 

Even  while  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  is 
studying  the  Graduate  School  at  Duke,  it  is  feeling 
growing  pains.  Quality-wise,  that  is,  as  well  as  quan- 
tity. When  a  count  of  the  graduate  enrollment  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1962,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Graduate  School  had  increased  approximately  twenty- 
five  percent.  If  this  rate  continues,  the  fall  of  1963 
will  find  its  enrollment  well  beyond  the  1200  graduate 
students  foreseen  in  1961  by  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  as  the  probable  enrollment  of  1970.  Need- 
less to  say,  such  growth  brings  with  it  problems — prob- 
lems of  quality  control,  problems  of  faculty  procure- 
ment, problems  of  balance,  problems  of  adequate 
student  housing. 

Something  over  650  Duke  graduate  students  are 
being  supported  in  one  way  or  another  during  the 
current  year.  Almost  half  of  them  are  supported  by 
Duke  funds. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  persons  who  do 
not  visit  the  Campus  at  regular  intervals  to  under- 
stand the  constant  need  for  physical  changes.  How- 
ever, residing  on  the  Campus,  one  is  keenly  aware 
of  at  the  present  time  the  matter  of  obsolescence;  despite 
the  fact  that  our  buildings  have  been  constructed  well 
so  that  they  would  last  many,  many  years,  the  fact 
remains  that  due  to  technological  changes  and  to  the 
growth  of  human  knowledge,  they  have  proven  to  be 
inadequate  after  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  service. 
Therefore,  they  must  be  completely  renovated  and 
remodeled   (or  replaced)   if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 


type  of  educational  program  to  which  we  are  dedicated. 

One  of  the  changes  that  will  affect  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community  is  a  one  mile  run  adjacent  to  the 
Golf  Course  and  a  four  mile  run  further  out  in  the 
Duke  forest.  These  have  long  been  needed  not  only 
for  physical  fitness  as  a  part  of  the  physical  education 
and  varsity  track  programs,  but  also  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure to  take  students  and  others  off  the  highways. 

Dates  to  mark  on  your  calendar: 

First  baseball  game  (Duke  vs.  Colby) — April  3 
Commencement — May  31,  June  1,  2,  &  3 


Alumni  Calendar 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown  Luncheon  Club. 
First  Thursday  each  month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone 
St.  (rear  of  2  Broadway).  John  Wright,  Jr.,  '39,  chair- 
man.   Telephone  DI  4-3000. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown  Luncheon  Club. 
First  Tuesday  each  month.  Goldie's  New  York,  244  E. 
53rd  St.  Andrew  N.  Harper,  Jr.,  '54,  chairman.  Tele- 
phone OX  5-1200. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monthly  luncheon  fourth  Tuesday 
each  month.  12:15  p.m.  Engineers'  Club,  13th  and 
Spruce  Sts.  Ted  B.  Aitken  BSEE  '47,  chairman,  360 
Penn  Rd..  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

April  29 — High  Point,  N.  C. — Annual  Dinner  Meeting 
— Guest  speaker.  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  Director,  Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory. 

April  29 — New  Hanover,  Pender  and  Brunswick  Coun- 
ties (Wilmington,  N.  C.) — Annual  Dinner  Meeting — 
Guest  speaker.  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Preaching  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel. 

April  30 — Forsyth  County  (Winston-Salem,  N.  C.) — 
Annual  Dinner  Meeting — Guest  speaker,  Head  Basket- 
ball Coach  Vic  Bubas. 

May  11 — Greater  Washington  (D.  C.) — Reception, 
Open  House.  Contact  Club  President,  Dick  Sebastian 
'56  for  details  (address  1733  De  Sales  St.,  N.  W.— 
Telephone:   MI  8-1733). 

May  14 — Alamance  County  (Burlington,  N.  C.) — 
Annual  Dinner  Meeting — Guest  speaker,  Head  Football 
Coach  William  D.   Murray. 
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The  late  John  P.  Gibbons,  Sr.  '98  wet  President-elect  and  Mrs.  Kniglit  last  Founder's 
Day   with  President  Hart.    Mr.   Gibbons  had  known  four  previous  Duke  presidents. 


$183,000  BEQUEST  ANNOUNCED 

A  gift  of  $183,000  bequeathed  by  the 
late  John  P.  Gibbons,  Sr.  '98  has  been 
received  by  the  University.  According 
to  President  Deryl  Hart,  the  funds  will  be 
used,  as  specified  in  Mr.  Gibbons'  will, 
"for  the  study  of  mental  health  in  the 
Duke  University   Medical  Center." 

A  native  of  Carthage,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in 
1898.  During  a  business  career  that 
spanned  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
organized  six  Coca-Cola  companies  in 
the  Carolinas  and  was  president  of  five. 
On  his  numerous  visits  to  the  campus, 
Mr.  Gibbons  became  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
"revealed  deep  insight  and  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,"  according  to  Dr.  Ewald  W. 
Busse,  chairman  of  the  psychiatry  de- 
partment. 

Specific  plans  for  use  of  the  funds 
have  not  been  completed,  Dr.  Busse 
said,  but  "we  anticipate  that  the  be- 
quest, augmented  by  other  gifts,  will  be 
used  to  establish  a  J.  P.  Gibbons  Pro- 
fessorship of  Psychiatry." 

Duke  University  Metropolitan 
Alumni  Association  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club  (NYC) — Chairman 
John  Wright  '39  reports  that  Dr.  Lauch- 
lin  Currie,  Head  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  New  York  Office,  was  guest 


speaker  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Club.  Dr.  Currie  spoke  about  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park — its  aims  and  its 
relationship  with  the  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Some  25  alumni  attended  the  luncheon. 

Western  New  York  (Buffalo,  N.Y.) 
— At  a  recent  reorganizational  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  following 
alumni  were  elected  to  head  the  Asso- 
ciation: president,  Richard  S.  Newens 
'38;  secretary,  John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.  '51; 
and  treasurer,  Perry  R.  Trimmer  '43. 
Fenton  F.  Harrison  '43  served  as  chair- 
man. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Rochester 
Duke  Alumni  Association  held  a  Din- 
ner-Dance on  February  23  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  John  J.  Geier  '46,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements.  During  the  occasion  new 
officers  were  elected.  They  are:  presi- 
dent, Harrison  L.  Chapin,  Jr.,  '41;  vice 
president,  Edwin  L.  Anthony,  BSCE  '47; 
secretary,  Mr.  Geier;  and  treasurer,  J. 
Coyne  O'Brien  '37. 

Northeastern  Ohio  (Cleveland) — 
Edward  B.  Stvan  '50,  retiring  president 
of  the  Association  reports  that  more 
than  40  alumni  and  friends  were  present 
to  hear  Dr.  John  J.  Freeman,  Research 
Associate     with     the     Duke     University 


Parapsychology  Laboratory,  recently. 
During  the  dinner  meeting  officers  were 
elected  to  head  the  Association.  They 
are:  president,  James  A.  Scott  '47,  LLB 
'51;  vice  president,  Carl  A.  Herring  '26; 
secretary.  Foster  J.  Fludine  LLB  '47: 
and  treasurer,  Ovid  C.  Lewis  '54. 

NOTES 


HALF-CENTURY  CLUB 
next  reunion:  commencement  1963 
Josh   L.   Horne   '09,   President 
c/o  The  Evening  Telegram 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
A    note    from    Mrs.    Phil    Johnson    of 
Mocksville,    N.    C,    says   that    her   hus- 
band. Phil  J.  Johnson  '10,  AM  '11.  has 
been  in  a  nursing  home  for  a  year.    He 
has    Parkinson's     disease     and    multiple 
sclerosis. 


'13 


next   reunion:    1963 


Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Psychology,  Queens  College,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.j  is  consultant  for  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County   Department   of  Public   Welfare. 

Louis  D.  Hayman  (AM  '19)  and 
Bess  Widenhouse  Hayman  make  their 
home  in  Southport.  N.  C.  He  retired 
last  June  after  serving  for  40  years  as 
an  active  minister  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference.  They  have  two  children  and 
two  grandchildren. 

S.  Wade  Marr  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  is  in  the  investment  securities 
business.  He  has  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  one  of  them  being  S.  Wade, 
Jr.  '37;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Philip  B.  Trigg  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  is  a  retired  protestant  Chaplain, 
having  served  for,  18Vi  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Veteran's  Administration.  A 
widower,  he  has  one  daughter;  a  son, 
Maj.  William  G.  Trigg  USA  '49  of 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif.;  and  ten 
grandchildren. 


'17 


next  reunion:   1963 


C.  S.  Bunn,  President 
RFD  1 

Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 
Rupert  N.   Caviness,   Sr.   of  Ocala, 
Fla.,   is   owner   of  Caviness    Motor   Co. 
He    has   two    children    and    two    grand- 
children. 
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'18 


next  reunion:   1963 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Durham,  President 
19512  Canterbury  Road 
Sherwood  Forest 
Detroit  21,  Mich. 
E.  Fleetwood  Dunstan  of  New  York 
City  is  United  States  representative  for 
Boy  Scouts  World  Bureau. 


'19 


next  reunion:   1963 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Isaacs  (Martha  Ward), 
President 

115  E.  Trinity  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Fred  C.  Aldridge,  a  physician  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  for  37  years,  has  recently 
retired  and  moved  to  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  to  make  his  home.  He  and  Mrs. 
Aldridge  have  two  children,  Constance 
Aldridge  Service  (Mrs.  William,  Jr.) 
'53  and  Fred  C,  Jr.  CE  '55. 

Sally  Tuttle  Woodall  (Mrs.  Ryal) 
makes  her  home  in  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
She  has  two  daughters,  Erin  Woodall 
Tayloe  (Mrs.  Dave)  '45  and  Ann 
Woodall  Davant  (Mrs.  Eugene)  '51, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 


'20 


next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  President 
2129   Cowper  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
James   G.    Leyburn    (AM   '21,   LLD 
'62)   is  George  Washington  Professor  of 
Sociology   at  Washington  and   Lee  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Va. 


'21 


next  reunion:   1967 


Wtxie  Parker,  who  has  been  period- 
icals librarian  at  Trinity,  Duke  Woman's 
College  and  Duke  University,  retired  at 
the  end  of  January.  She  will  continue 
to  make  her  home  in  Durham. 


'29 


next  reunion:   1965 


Rev.  Theodore  Runyan  AM,  who 
has  been  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Church  since  1957,  has 
been  elected  associate  director  for  re- 
search of  the  World  Division.  His  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City. 


'30 


next  reunion:    1965 


Paul  G.  Trueblood  AM  (PhD  '35), 
head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Wil- 
lamette University,  Salem,  Ore.,  is  the 
author  of  The  Flowering  of  Byron's 
Genius,  published  last  November  by 
Russell  &  Russell,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


'33 


next  reunion:   1964 


Stough  B.  Gantt  is  chairman  of  the 
1963  Durham  Cancer  Crusade. 

Beverly  M.  Rose,  chief  estimator  for 
Budd-Piper  Roofing  Company  of  Dur- 
ham for  the  past  14  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Company. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Ross  A.  Tunnell,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  manager  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Stores,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
moves  there  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
he  has  been  manager  for  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Warner  Wells  (MD  '38),  associate 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  is  one  of  21  charter 
members  of  a  "Scientists  Institute  for 
Public  Information"  board  organized  in 
New  York  during  February.  The  or- 
ganization is  to  provide  the  public  with 
information  on  such  problems  as  radio- 
active fallout,  pesticides,  air  pollution, 
etc. 


'35 


next  reunion:   1964 


Benjamin  B.  Weems  (AM  '39)  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  who  was  born  in  Korea 
of  missionary  parents,  will  return  to  the 
Far  East  country  as  an  assistant  pro- 
gram officer  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  He  will  assist  with 
the  planning  and  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  aid.  Mrs.  Weems 
and  their  three  daughters  will  accompany 
him. 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


Walter  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  became  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  Budd-Piper  Roof- 
ing Company  of  Durham  the  first  of 
the  year.  Since  1949  he  had  been  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 


'37 


next  reunion:   1968 


John  McConnell  LLB  of  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C,  who  has  been  serving  as 
a  special  superior  court  judge,  has  been 
appointed  a  regular  judge  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bradsher,  Jr., 
President 

421  Carolina  Circle 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Ethel  Little  john  Adams  (Mrs. 
Stephen  H.)  of  Leesburg,  Va.,  has  two 
daughters. 

John  W.  Baird,  who  received  the 
MD  degree  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee,  is   a   dermatologist  in   Memphis. 

William  S.  Henck,  Jr.,  his  wife,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  their  son 
and  daughter  live  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
He  is  vice  president  of  Allen  Registry 
Bureau,  Inc.,  an  insurance  brokerage 
business. 

R.  Eugene  Hess,  who  sustained  a 
brain  injury  in  an  automobile  accident 
six  years  ago,  is  at  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Coatsville,  Pa.,  where 
he  will  remain  indefinitely.  His  wife 
says  he  would  welcome  and  appreciate 
mail.  She  and  their  three  children  live 
in  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Perry  Lee  Jones  is  Mrs.  John  T. 
Cumming  of  Willowick,  Ohio.  She  and 
her  husband  have  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 

Robert  M.  Roesti,  a  PhD  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
is  a  professor  of  economics  at  Sacra- 
mento State  College,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Roesti  make  their 
home. 

Jenifer  Osgood  Smith  (Mrs.  De- 
Witt  M.)  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  assistant  to 
accounting  management  for  Doeskin 
Products,  Inc.,  of  New  Hartford. 

Harold  D.  von  Glahn  (MD  '42) 
practices  medicine  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 


'39 


next  reunion:    1964 


T.  Alton  Haring  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Southwestern 
district  manager  of  the  Industrial  Divi- 
sion, Corn  Products  Sales  Company  with 
headquarters  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Ronald  Slay,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  Eastern  Michigan  University,  will 
return  to  the  Far  East  as  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Advisor  for  the  U.  S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  He  formerly  served  for  two 
years  with  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
Cambodia. 

Married: 

James  Dewey  Daane  to  Barbara  W. 
McMann  on  Feb.  16.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


Maxine  Chambers  Engert  (Mrs. 
Lloyd  S.)  of  Champaign,  III.,  is  teach- 
ing junior  and  senior  English  classes  at 
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the  University  of  Illinois.  She  is  also 
busy  with  civic  and  church  activities,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  her  young 
daughter  participates. 

Charles  W.  George  AM  has  been 
made  general  manager  of  the  Radio 
Guidance  Operation  in  General  Electric 
Company's  Defense  Electronics  Division. 
This  is  a  new  operation  resulting  from  a 
realignment  of  some  sections  of  the  De- 
fense Systems  Department.  Headquar- 
ters are  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'41 


next  reunion:   1966 


Paul  H.  Civin  AM  (PhD  '42)  is 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

John  M.  Doizer  of  Durham  was 
elected  president  of  the  Methodist  Foun- 
dation at  a  meeting  of  the  N.  C  Meth- 
odist  Conference    held    during    January. 


'42 


next  reunion:    1967 


Joe  E.  Caldwell  BD,  Chaplain  and 
Supervisor  of  clinical  pastoral  training 
at  the  Boys  Industrial  School,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Council  for  Clinical  Train- 
ing, Inc.,  and  to  the  position  of  Regional 
Representative  of  the  South  Central  Re- 
gion, at  the  Council's  fall  conference. 
The  Council  accredits  and  sponsors  pro- 
grams of  clinical  pastoral  education. 

Jackson  M.  Sigmon  LLB  of  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  is  president  of  the  Northamp- 
ton County  Bar  Association. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Lt.  Col.  Stephen  J.  Berte  USA  is 
currently  stationed  in  Germany  as  chief 
of  the  medical  department,  2nd  General 
Hospital,  and  chief  consultant  of  pul- 
monary diseases  for  the  European  army 
area. 

Stephen  C.  Harward,  Comptroller 
of  the  University,  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  salary  and  personal  prac- 
tices study  committee  of  the  Durham 
Community  Planning  Council. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Bert  H.  Early  of  Hinsdale,  111.,  is 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Bar   Association,    Chicago. 

Army  Nurse  (Maj.)  Virginia  A.  Hor- 
ton  RN,  BSN  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Service  Group  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Hospital  on  Okinawa.  She  was 
last  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

Maynard  H.  Kellar  MEd  is  a  teacher 


at    Pembroke    Pines,    West    Hollywood, 
Fla. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Robert  A.  McCuiston,  President 
Box   1902 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

A  letter  from  LCDR.  W.  W.  (Woody) 
Anderson  says  that  he,  his  wife  and 
young  son  are  in  Pearl  City,  Hawaii,  for 
a  three-year  tour.  He  is  head  of  the 
purchasing  department  and  senior  con- 
tracting officer  for  the  Naval  Supply 
Center  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Clyde  F.  Herring  RN.  BSN  is  chief 
of  the  anesthesia  department,  Clinch 
Valley   Clinic   Hospital,   Richlands,  Va. 

Marjorie  Clute  Larmett  (Mrs. 
Donald  J.)  writes  that  her  husband  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  York  office 
of  H.  M.  Hillman  Brass  &  Copper,  Inc., 
and  they  are  living  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

H.  Kelley  Mote,  assistant  football 
coach  at  Colgate  University  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  line  coach  with  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  Tiger  Cats  of  the  Canadian  Foot- 
ball League.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Terry  C.  Wooten  '46. 

Edmund  T.  Pratt,  Jr.,  EE  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Financial 
Management.     Prior    to     assuming    this 
position  last  fall,  he  was  with  IBM. 
Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Robert  C.  Hucka- 
bee  and  Doris  Glenn  Huckabee  '57, 
Flourtown,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  24.  Named 
Mary  Ellen. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


W.   Casper   Holroyd,   President 
1401  Granada  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ralph  P.  Edwards,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident of  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
Greensboro,  has  been  named  loan  officer. 

Mildred  Reap  Padgett  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam T.)  is  living  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  her  husband  is  district  manager  of 
American  Mineral  Spirits  Company,  a 
division  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Robert  I.  Cooper  LLB  is  a  lawyer 
for  Space  Technology  Laboratories,  Inc. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  Calif. 

James  E.  Gibson,  Jr.,  vice  president 
of  administration  for  Hanes  Hosiery 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 


Jack  Sutton  of  Clearwater,  Fla.,  is 
with  Rodgers.  Rodgers  &  Cummings, 
Inc.,  a  local  independent  insurance 
agency. 

John  R.  Sweeney,  a  supervisor  for 
Minneapolis  Honeywell  Co.,  lives  in 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Robert  S.  Dillon  and  Sue  Burch 
Dillon  are  living  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
where  he  is  a  political  officer  in  the 
U.  S.  Embassy.  They  have  four  children, 
ages  one  to  ten. 

Charles  T.  Duttweiler  CE  is  in  ad- 
vertising sales  for  Petroleum  Industry 
Publication.   Stanford,   Conn. 

Luis  E.  Remus,  Jr.,  MD  is  a  pa- 
thologist at  Veterans  Administration  Cen- 
ter, Jackson,  Miss. 

Robert  T.  Silkett,  his  wife  and  two 
children  have  moved  to  Wilton.  Conn., 
where  he  is  still  with  General  Foods  as 
product  manager,  Yuban  coffees. 

Loy  H.  Witherspoon,  Jr.  (BD  '54), 
who  received  the  PhD  degree  from  Bos- 
ton University  last  June,  is  Director  of 
Religious  Life  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  John  D.  S.  Gibson  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  4. 
Named  Douglas  Edward. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
James  L.  Matheson  (BD  '54)  and 
Mrs.  Matheson,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  Jan. 
15.  Named  Virginia  Grace. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


George  V.  Grune  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  advertising  sales  office 
of  Reader's  Digest  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
It  will  cover  advertisers  and  agencies 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Ohio,  as  well  as  metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh.  He,  his  wife,  Betty  Lu 
Albert  Grune  '51,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren formerly  lived  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

H.  Kyle  Nagel  BD  is  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  Jamaica  Plain,  N.  Y. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Rev.  John  J.  Carey,  President 
1312  N.  Lehigh  Drive 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
James   D.    Chappell,   Jr.,   is   a   com- 
puter   research    consultant    at   the    Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  teaching  electronic 
data  processing   in  the   School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration  and  act- 
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ing   as   assistant    director   of   The   Com- 
puter Science  Center  at  the  University. 

Lois  Kime  Gartner  (Mrs.  Lee  D.) 
RN  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  the  wife  of  a 
urologist  and  the  mother  of  three  boys 
and  three  girls,  the  youngest  of  each 
being  two-year  old  twins. 

Since  receiving  the  M.D.  degree  from 
the  George  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine,  James  H.  Glenn  has  in- 
terned at  Letterman  Army  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco  and  spent  three  years  in 
the  Army  as  a  general  medical  officer. 
He  is  currently  in  the  second  year  of 
radiology  residency  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,   Cornell   Medical   Center. 

Patricia  Wilson  Kelly  (Mrs.  James 
L.)  is  the  wife  of  a  major  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  who  has  just  completed  a  three- 
year  tour  as  an  instructor  at  West  Point. 
He  is  currently  attending  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  Major  and  Mrs.  Kelly 
have  one  daughter  and  five  sons,  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  seven  years  to  five 
months. 

Dr.  Norman  Rosenbaum  is  in  the 
Department  of  Anesthesia.  Stanford 
Medical  Center,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Sheldon  Westervelt  CE  and  Shirley 
Riegle  Westervelt  of  Oradell,  N.  J., 
have  a  boy  and  a  girl.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional engineer,  associated  with  Wm. 
C.  Westervelt  and  Sons,  which  specializes 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  spe- 
cialty paving  for  tennis  courts  and  recre- 
ational areas. 

Born: 

A  son  to   Robert  E.   Marshall   and 
Mrs.    Marshall,    Short    Hills,    N.    J.,    on 
Aug.  28.    Named  Alexander. 
Adopted: 

A  son  by  Betty  Jane  Flora  McFar- 
land  (Mrs.  Wilbur  G.,  Jr.)  RN  and 
Mr.  McFarland,  Burlington,  N.  C,  on 
July  30.    Named  Joel. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Robert  E.  Becker,  Jr.,  of  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  is  a  methods  systems  en- 
gineer for  American  Airlines  in  New 
York  City. 

Thomas  C.  Graham  (MD  '58)  is  a 
second  year  resident  at  Talmadge  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children. 


lAYLOR  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


R 

I  a  Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep 
■*  since  1893.  Boys  12-18.  Semi-military. 
Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location,  modern 
facilities.  New  gym.  Championship  athletics. 
Non-sectarian  religious  guidance.  Summer 
camp,    boys    8-15.      Catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


C.  Henry  Lucas  of  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
is  associated  with  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company. 

Frances  Osborne  Mellin  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Mellin,  who  live  in  Kailua, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  have  one  son,  a  year  and 
a  half  old.  Mr.  Mellin  is  with  the 
Planning  Research  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles 
and  is  a  consultant  with  electronic  com- 
puters and  systems  analysis  for  the  Navy. 

Henry  T.  Perkins  (MD,  BSM  '57) 
has  become  associated  with  Charles  W. 
Styron  MD  '38  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in 
the  practice  of  internal  medicine  and 
diseases  of  metabolism.  Mrs.  Perkins 
is  the  former  Joann  Register  RN  '58. 

Mary  R.  Schmoeller,  who  served  as 
director  of  Christian  Education  at  North- 
minster  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston, 
111.,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  recently 
become  field  representative  for  the  de- 
partment of  publication  in  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.  Her  work  area  is  the 
synods  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


Billy  L.  Crowder,  who  holds  a 
PhD  degree  from  Cornell,  works  at  the 
Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Research  Cen- 
ter, Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Harald  R.  Hansen  is  assistant  treas- 
urer and  manager  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment of  Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Durham. 

Rodger  Lindsay  of  Adelphi,  Md.,  is 
employed  by  the  lamp  division  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  in  Washington. 
Married: 

Clay  B.  Foreman,  Jr.,  to  Mary  Ann 
Gaskin  on  Feb.  17.  Residence:  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Jack  Lee  Cor- 
ley  CE  and  Mrs.  Corley,  Alexandria, 
Va..  on  Feb.  13.    Named  Samuel  Mark. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Donald  H.  Baker  ME  and  Barbara 
Foard  Baker  '57  make  their  home  in 
Lenoir,  N.  C.  where  he  is  with  Fair- 
field Chair  Company.  They  have  two 
children. 

Frank  T.  Hainer  is  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Franklin.  Pa. 

Carol  B.  Hoffman  is  a  physical  ther- 
apist at  Whitton  School,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Donald  R.  Lovett  has  been  made  as- 
sistant vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Dixon  National  Bank,  Dixon,  111. 

M.    Finley    Maxson,    who    graduated 


from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June,  1962, 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
Winston,  Strawn,  Smith  and  Patterson 
in  Chicago. 

Robert  H.  Mirandon  is  assistant  ed- 
itor of  the  Duke  University  Press. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Betty  Brown  Nettleton  (Mrs.  Minot 
B.)  and  Mr.  Nettleton,  Tangier,  Morocco, 
on  Jan.   15.    Named  Mary  Treat. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Carlyle 
C.  Ring,  Jr.,  LLB  and  Jane  Lee  Ring 
'57,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Jan.  6.  Named 
Russell  Conwell. 

Second  daughter  to  Lewis  R.  Sherard 
BD  and  Mrs.  Sherard,  Travelers  Rest, 
S.  C,  on  Feb.   18.    Named  Mary  Susan. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Mildred  Wyatt  Ballenger  (Mrs. 
Richard,  Jr.)  MEd  teaches  in  the  high 
school  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

David  R.  Chipman  LLB  has  become 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Cheney, 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Adam  Hill,  who  was  William  D. 
Gilbert  while  in  school,  is  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  is  acting  and 
writing  for  television.  His  future  plans 
include  some  work  in  motion  pictures. 

Paul  D.  Risher  ME  works  for  metals 
division  of  Olin  Mathieson  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sally  Schumacher  is  a  high  school 
girls  counselor  and  social  studies  teacher 
in  the  Bakersfield  High  School  and 
Junior  College  District,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
She  has  an  M.A.  in  history  from  North- 
western and  expects  to  complete  a  M.Ed, 
in  guidance  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  next  summer. 

Mary  Ann  Edens  Wingfield  BSN 
and  Jefferson  D.  Wingfield,  Jr.,  CE 
have  moved  to  Titusville,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  regional  planner  for  the  East  Cen- 
tral Florida  Regional  Planning  Council, 
which  includes  the  six  county  area  sur- 
rounding Cape  Canaveral.  They  have 
one  son. 

Robert  L.  Young,  Jr.  (MD  '61)  is 
a  resident  at  Jefferson  Davis  Hospital, 
Houston,  Texas. 

John  W.  Zimmer  is  supervisor  of 
marketing  services  for  The  H.  M.  Gou- 
sha  Company,  map  publishers  of  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Married: 

Nora  G.  Alston  to  John  S.  Flynn 
on  Feb.  23.    Residence:  Union,  S.  C. 

Reid    Huntley    to    Joyce    Miller    on 
Nov.    17.    Residence:    Williamsburg,  Va. 
Born: 

Second   child  and  first  son  to  Eliza- 
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beth  Ann  Lambert  Farrell  (Mrs. 
Thomas  A.)  and  Lieutenant  Farrell. 
FPO.  San  Francisco,  on  Dec.  6.  Named 
Adam  Macalister. 

Second  daughter  to  Jean  Edgar  Gold- 
smith (Mrs.  C.  Oliver)  and  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, Ellicott  City,  Md.,  on  Dec.  10. 
Named  Margaret  Dorsey. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Charles 
T.  Patton  and  Mrs.  Patton.  Annandale. 
Va.,  on  Jan.  11.    Named  Grace  Gardner. 

Second  daughter  to  Ritz  C.  Ray,  Jr. 
(MD  '61)  and  Mrs.  Ray,  Durham,  N.  C. 
on  Feb.  7.    Named  Laura  Meade. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Lawrence  A.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  PhD 
is  vice  president  of  Microwave  Physics 
Corp..   Garland,  Texas. 

Curtis  E.  Cobb  ME  has  joined  The 
Trane  Company's  New  York  City  sales 
office  as  a  sales  representative. 

Keith  E.  Davis,  who  has  completed 
requirements  for  a  PhD  degree  in  psy- 
chology at  Duke,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Huster  is  an  intern 
at  The  George  Washington  University 
Hospital.   Washington,  D.   C. 

Donald  A.  Kreps  and  Elizabeth 
Corney  Kreps  have  moved  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Overland  Park,  Kan.. 
where  Don  is  working  with  Xerox  Corp. 

Virginia  A.  Warren  RN  is  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Rowland,  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 
She  and  Captain  Rowland  have  a  young 
son. 

Harry  O.  Yates,  III  MF  is  an  en- 
tomologist for  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

Married: 

Elizabeth  Ann  Freeman  BSN  to 
William  S.  Enloe  on  Feb.  23.  Residence: 
Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Otis   Byron   Ward.   Jr.,   to   Ingeborg 
Annemarie   Lehmann  on  Jan.   26.     Resi- 
dence:  New  Orleans,  La. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Sally  Kraus  Abram- 
son  (Mrs.  David  B.)  and  Mr.  Abram- 
son.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan  27. 
Named  Wendy  Beth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Judy  Varney 
Burch  (Mrs.  Dana  D.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Burch.  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Jan.  4. 
Named  Dana  DeWitt,  III. 

A  daughter  to  Keith  E.  Davis  and 
Brigid  Horrocks  Davis  AM  '61,  Boul- 
der Colo.,  on  Jan.  26.  Named  Rachel 
Marie. 
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next  reunion:  1964 


William  B.  Alexander.  Jr.,  has 
formed  the  firm  of  Wm.  B.  Alexander 
Jr.  &  Co.,  specializing  in  employee  bene- 
fit plans,  including  pension  plans,  profit 
sharing  plans  and  major  medical  and 
group  insurance  coverages,  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Lt.  (jg)  William  L.  Dowling,  MSC. 
USNR  received  the  MBA  degree  in  hos- 
pital administration  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1961.  After  serving  as 
assistant  to  the  director  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  he 
was  commissioned  into  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  the  Navy  and  is  presently 
the  Assistant  Administrative  Officer  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital.  Oakland,  Calif. 

James  W.  Harper,  III  of  Frederick, 
Md..  has  been  made  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  Hodgdon  &  Co..  Inc.,  stockbrok- 
ers in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodore  S.  Heineken  III  left  New 
York  Jan.  2  on  a  business  assignment 
which  takes  him  to  London.  Beirut. 
Kuwait.  Behrain,  Baghdad,  Qater  and 
Aden.  He  will  return  in  April.  For  the 
past  two  years,  he  has  been  associated 
with  Dayton.  Price.  Muller,  Phipps.  Ltd., 
New  York,  a  world  commerce  firm. 

David  L.  Maynard  (LLB  '62)  is 
working  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  is  living  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Alan  L.  Morgenstern  MD  and  Ann 
Rubenstein  Morganstern  '62  live  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  is  a  psychiatrist. 

Ann  Marie  Stephenson  Welch  (AM 
'60)  is  a  research  scientist  at  Virginia 
Medical  College.  Richmond,  while  her 
husband,  Bruce  L.  Welch  PhD  '62, 
teaches  at  William  &  Mary. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  Hines  Nicholson  Broome  (Mrs. 
John  T. )  and  Rev.  Mr.  Broome.  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  on  Jan.  26.  Named  Laura 
LaRoque. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jane  Sale 
Henley  (Mrs.  R.  Page)  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, Charlottesville.  Va.,  on  July  20. 
Named  Elizabeth  Lewis. 

First  child  and  son  to  Nancy  DeLong 
Kent  (Mrs.  David)  and  Mr.  Kent,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  22.  Named  Daniel 
Ronald. 

A  daughter  to  Judy  Jones  McMillin 
(Mrs.  Blair)  and  Mr.  McMillin.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  June  30.  Named  Barbara 
Ann. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to  H. 
Arthur  Phillips,  Jr..  BD  and  Mrs. 
Phillips,  Shallotte.  N.  C.  on  Jan.  8. 
Named  Melanie  Carol. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Mar- 
garet  Stennis    Syme    and    Samuel    A. 
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Syme,    Jr.,    AM     (DEd    '61),    Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  Jan.   16.     Named  John  Stennis. 


'60 


next  reunion:    1964 


Larry  Dobbs  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  works 
for  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

M.  Conrad  Holmes  BD  is  minister  of 
education  at  The  First  Methodist  Church, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mary  Lynn  Kirkpatrick  Jacobson 
(Mrs.  R.  E.),  whose  husband  is  an 
economist  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  teaches  seventh  grade 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  they  make 
their  home. 

Clayton  C.  Marcy  MAT  is  Washing- 
ton representative  for  Gyrodyne  Com- 
pany of  America,  Inc.  He  makes  his 
home  in   Rockville,   Md. 

Roger  C.  Newell,  an  ordained  Bap- 
tist minister,  is  a  chaplain  in  the  Air 
Force  currently  assigned  to  a  base  in 
Scotland.  His  wife  is  teaching  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Sandra  Sumner  Smith  (Mrs.  Charles 
A.)  works  for  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Chicago,  111., 
while  her  husband  is  attending  North- 
western University  Business  Graduate 
School. 

James  K.  Stoops  is  working  toward 
the  PhD  degree  in  chemistry  at  North- 
western University,  while  his  wife, 
Pamela  Moore  Stoops  BSN  '62,  is  a 
staff  nurse  in  the  delivery  room  at 
Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston,  111. 

Flora  Fuqua  Thomas  of  Palm  Bay, 
Fla.,    is    teaching    French    at    Southwest 
Junior  High  School  in  Melbourne. 
Married: 

Robert  E.  Carter  to  Donna  Phyllis 
McCain  on  Feb.  10.  Residence:  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Sarah  Harriette  Hunter  to  Lt.  (jg) 
Richard  W.  Johnson,  USN  on  Feb.  23. 
Residence:   San  Diego,  Calif. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Sally  Straub  Bigger  and 
John  Bigger,  Clayton,  Mo.,  on  Jan.  22. 
Named  William  John. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


After  receiving  the  MSEE  degree  from 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
scholarship  program  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  August,  Lieut.  Thomas  L. 
Engleby  EE  went  to  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  a  system 
engineer  in  data  processing  at  the  Rome 
Air  Development  Center.  His  wife, 
Lynn  Weitzel  Engleby  '62,  is  teaching 
in  the  Rome  school  system. 


Bernard  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  is  a  medical  student  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Justin  Haruyama  BD  and  his  wife 
are  living  in  Kagoshima  City,  Japan. 
Last  September  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Kagoshima  Prefecture  as  a  general  evan- 
gelist, working  with  the  ministers  of  the 
eight  churches  in  the  Prefecture. 

Robley  J.  Light  PhD  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Chemistry  Department  at  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  D.  Jeanne  Kosho  of 
Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Parrish  and  Joan  Marion  were 
married  last  March  and  are  living  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  John  is  in 
second  year  of  Yale  Medical  School  and 
Joan  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade. 

Carol  Moody  Purcell  is  working 
for  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Durham,  while 
her  husband,  Robert  H.  Purcell  MD 
'62,  is  interning  at  Duke  Hospital. 

George  F.  Schlatter  MAT  is  director 
of  the  Rollins  School  of  General  Stud- 
ies, Patrick  AFB,  Fla.  This  is  a  branch 
of  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park. 

Martha  A.  Tovell  (MAT  '62)  is  a 
teacher  at  Brown  High  School,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Married: 

Nancy  R.  Brooks  to  Rev.  David  A. 
Jones  on  June  2,  1962.  Residence: 
Granville,   111. 

Stephanie  Ann  Empkie  to  Daniel  W. 
Vittum  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Lt.  (jg)  Joseph  P.  Kramer  III  CE  to 
Joan  Margaret  Heiser  '62  on  Dec.  29. 
Residence:   Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  Gibson  Page,  Jr.,  EE  to  Nancy 
Lee  Haase  on  Feb.  23.  Residence: 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

M.  Virginia  Thompson  to  Ens.  Wil- 
liam T.  McEwan,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  15.  Resi- 
dence:   Norfolk,  Va. 


HOTEL 
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next  reunion:   1967 


E.  R.  Black  PhD  is  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

William  K.  Bott  DEd  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 

Diana  R.  Gordon  is  working  in  the 
group  administration  division  of  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

H.  Wayne  Grant  LLB  is  working 
with  the  law  firm  of  Taber,  Chembliss, 
Stophel  &  Heggie,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Robert  G.  Merrifield  DF  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  North  Louisiana  Hill 
Farm    Experiment   Station,   Homer,   La. 
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FRIENDLIEST       •       FINEST 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD    H.    BROOKS,    MANAGER 


Duke 
Power  Company 

Electric  Service — 
Electric  Appliances — 
Street  Transportation 

Tel.  682-1151    Durham,  N.  C. 

We  are  members  by 
invitation  of  the 

National  Selected 
Morticians 

the  only  Durham  Funeral  Home 
accorded  this  honor 

Air  Conditioned  Chapel 
684-0247  1113  W.  Main  St. 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1 872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North   Carolina    National   Bank   Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 
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Elizabeth  C.  Wheeler  BSN  is  work- 
ing at  the  Watson  Clinic,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  following  are  enrolled  in  law 
school:  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Duke: 
Malvine  S.  Nathanson,  Columbia; 
Douglas  R.  Gill  and  Neal  W.  Knight, 
Jr.,  Harvard;  Mickey  Stevens,  George- 
town; James  C.  Oldham  CE,  Stanford; 
Edward  G.  Garver,  Jr.,  Temple;  Lloyd 
M.  Jordan,  University  of  Florida; 
Christopher  L.  Carson,  University  of 
Michigan;  Jo  Ann  Dougall,  University 
of  Texas;  and  Harold  M.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  Wake  Forest. 

Among  those  attending  medical  school 
are:  James  R.  Johnson  and  Willard  C. 
Pierson,  Jr.,  Duke;  Clyde  C.  Med- 
lock,  Jr.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia; 
Arnold  A.  Effron  and  Fredric  B. 
Garner,  Medical  College  of  Virginia; 
H.  Victor  Braren,  Tulane;  Julia  A. 
Clayman,  Western  Reserve;  and  Wil- 
liam Y.  Moores,  Yale. 
Married: 

Bertha  Jo  Bass  to  Rodney  Dale  Mans- 
ker  on  Aug.  5.  Residence:  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Gail  Eastwood  to  James  N.  Dean 
on  July  7.    Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geraldine  S.  Hubbs  to  William  Mil- 
ler Bair  MF  on  Feb.  23.  Residence: 
Lufkin,  Texas. 


Margaret  Gail  Pafford  BSN  to 
Grayson  Hall  Via  G  on  Jan.  26.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Arline  E.  Turner  to  Richard  Wes- 
ton Fonda  on  Jan.  26.  Residence:  Ur- 
bana,  111. 
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Anne  Coble  Stallings  (Mrs.  June) 
of  Durham  completed  work  for  her 
degree  in  January  and  is  teaching  in  the 
Durham  city  schools.  Next  summer  she 
and  Dr.  Stallings  will  be  members  of  a 
group  going  to  Nicaragua  to  help  build 
a  clinic  in  Blue  Lagoon. 
Married: 

Jean  W.  Schade  to  Charles  S.  Rooks 
G  on  Jan.  27.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 

Joseph  Rogers  McPhail,  Jr.,  '07  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  17. 
For  52  years  he  had  been  associated  with 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Masonic  Order.  In  addition  to 
his  widow,  a  son,  Joseph  R.,  Ill  '50, 
survives. 


Minnie  Wilson  Webb  '24  the  widow 
of  Richard  Webb  '00,  passed  away  on 
March  2  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
A  native  of  North  Carolina,  she  had 
made  her  home  in  Vista,  Calif.,  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  having  been  voted  model  teach- 
er of  the  State  of  California  in  1961. 
Her  classroom  methods  had  been  tele- 
vised for  demonstration  purposes  and 
are  used  in  several  western  states.  Sur- 
vivors include  Eula  Wilson  Wake  (Mrs. 
Harry)  '29  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a 
sister. 

Dr.  John  O.  Redding  '27  and  his  wife, 
residents  of  Ashboro,  N.  C,  died  on 
Nov.  29  when  their  home  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Clifton  F.  Fischer  '41  of  CI  arks 
Green,  Pa.,  was  killed  on  Nov.  30  in 
an  automobile  accident  in  Scranton. 

Katherine  Elmore  Woodell  (Mrs. 
S.  F.)  '46  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  passed 
away  on  March  8.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Louis  J.  Viau,  Jr.,  '51  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  died  suddenly  on  Dec.  3 1 
following  a  heart  attack. 


Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

COMMON  BRICK,  FACE  BRICK  and 
STRUCTURAL  TILE 


SANFORD,  N.  C. 

Phone:  SPring  3-7411 


GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

Phone:  RE  4-3771 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Phone:  681-2001 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning  in 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel  Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
489-9111 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 
286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  &  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two  Pools — Room   Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In  the   Heart  of   Durham 


Free   Parking 


Swimming   Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


Beefeaters'  Haven  " 

mh 

FEEDING  TIME  5:30  P.M.  -  1  1:30  P.M. 

SUNDAY  5:30  P.M.  -  10:00  P.M. 

RALEIGH-DURHAM  HYW.  787-3505 


BLUE  LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 
286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy  Duke's  Tavern 


TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open   to  public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties   Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


Howard   Johnson's   Restaurant 

Durham-Chapel    Hill    Blvd. 
Open  6:30  A.M.-ll   P.M. 

489-5273 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1 703  E.  Geer  St.  Phones:  681-391 6 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample  Parking  Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon   and    Dinner   served   daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 

489-9128 
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What  did  the  businessman  say  to  the  schoolboy? 


If  he  was  a  wise  businessman  he  discussed  the  American  way  of  life.  He 
told  him  that  no  people  can  enjoy  freedom  without  assuming  responsibility. 

He  explained  how  our  nation  has  grown  to  greatness  on  individual 
initiative.  And  how  our  standard  of  living  has  been  built  on  the  American 
system  of  free  competition. 

He  warned  him  against  trading  opportunity  for  security. 

Are  you  a  businessman? 

If  so,  are  you  taking  every  available  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  truths 
of  our  great  American  traditions?  Your  time  could  not  be  better  spent. 


HANES 


P.   H.   HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,   N.C. 


Gertrude  Merritt 
1023  Monmouth  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 


iove  especially  in  springtime?  You'll  think  of  it  when  you  try  a  Salem 
cigarette,  so  gentle,  so  refreshing  is  its  smoke.  High  Porosity  paper 
"air-softens"  every  rich-tasting  puff.  Smoke  refreshed... smoke  Salem! 

Created  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  too 
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21  Great  Tobaccos  make 

20  Wonderful  Smokes! 

Chesterfield  King  tastes  great,  smokes  mild. 
You  get  21  vintage  tobaccos  grown  mild, 
aged  mild,  blended  mild,  and  made  to  taste 
even  milder  through  longer  length. 

CHESTERFIELD  KING 

Tastes  Great. . .  Smokes  Mild!    ft 


(JlGARETTES 


ORDINARY  CIGARETTE 


CHESTERFIELD  KING 


LONGER  LENGTH  . . .  MILDER  TASTE 

The  smoke  of  a  Chesterfield  King 
mellows  and  softens  as  it  flows 
through  longer  length . . .  becomes 
smooth  and  gentle  to  your  taste. 
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NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

Dean  Richard  L.  Predmore  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  stresses  the  importance  of  the  University's  main- 
taining a  well-balanced  program  in  both  the  humanities  and 
the  sciences. 


Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


Advertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 


THE  FORESTS  OF  DUKE 

The  7,000  acre  Duke  Forest  is  a  unique  asset  to  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Forestry  as  well  as  other  academic  departments 
and  the  people  of  Duke  and  Durham. 


Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Charles  A.  Dukes  '29,  Director 


20  REUNION  '63 

A  preview  of  the  many  and  varied  events  scheduled  for  this 
year's  reunion  classes  and  returning  alumni. 


3  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


16  DUKE  DATELINES 


23    THE    ALUMNI    GAZETTE 


Anne  Garrard  '25,  Assistant  Director 
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from  September  through  June  by  Duke  University. 
Subscription  rates:  $3.00  per  year;  35  cents  per 
copy.    Second  class  postage  paid  at  Durham,  N.  C. 
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THE  COVER 

The  Duke  Forest  contains  some  of  the  best 
stands  of  timber  remaining  in  the  Piedmont. 
Its  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  together  with  varied  terrain, 
soils,  flowers,  animals  and  insects  make  it  an 
invaluable  laboratory  for  the  School  of 
Forestry.  Its  natural  beauty  also  provides 
a  pleasant  place  for  relaxation  by  students, 
faculty  and  members  of  the  Durham  com- 
munity.      Photograph     by     Thad     Sparks. 


INTERPRETER 

Slide  rules  and  petticoats  .  .  .  what  a  combination!  Incongruous?  Yet  this  home 
economist,  who  is  employed  by  the  Frigidaire  Division  of  General  Motors,  is  involved 
with  each.  She  wears  many  "hats"  .  .  .  tester,  designer,  writer,  demonstrator.  She  con- 
ducts classes  in  home  economics  in  schools  and  companies — teaches  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  new  GM-built  household  appliances. 

She  and  her  counterparts  spend  full  time  interpreting  the  desires,  needs  and  habits 
of  American  women  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  room.  Her  department,  for  example, 
will  bake  enough  cakes  to  make  a  stack  125  feet  high  just  in  testing  a  single  oven  design! 
In  checking  a  new  washer  design,  thirty  tons  of  clothes  are  washed.  In  fact,  she's 
"the  voice  of  women"  to  the  men  who  engineer  and  manufacture  these  appliances. 

She's  one  more  important  member  of  the  GM  team — a  team  that  includes  more  than 
600,000  employes  and  a  million-plus  shareholders — as  well  as  thousands  of  suppliers. 
Together  they  represent  GM's  greatest  asset — people. 

GENEBAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

A   DISAPPOINTED   READER 

I  must  express  disappointment  with 
recent  issues  of  the  Register  on  several 
grounds: 

1.  It  is  thin  in  substance. 

2.  The  use  of  "canned"  material  is,  in 
my  view,  inexcusable  in  a  journal  that 
doesn't  begin  to  cover  its  main  subject 
of  what's  going  on  within  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

3.  It  prints  inaccurate  statements.  In- 
accuracy is  not  tolerable  in  a  university 
publication.  A  couple  of  examples  from 
the  issue  of  February,  1963:  On  page  25 
Eleanor  Dulles  is  alleged  to  be  "cur- 
rently visiting  professor  of  political 
science  at  Duke."  This  is  not  (and  was 
not  at  the  time)  true.  On  p.  22  it  is 
stated  that  Dornbusch's  bibliography  of 
regimental  histories  of  the  Civil  War 
indicates  that  the  D.  U.  Library  ranks 
third  in  this  sort  of  publication.  It  shows 
no  such  thing,  as  Dornbusch  had  not  yet 
listed  Duke's  holdings  when  he  pub- 
lished. And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
he  does  list,  as  he  told  me  himself,  he 
will  report  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington Library  is  way  ahead  of  us. 

I   have   been   trying   to    imagine    why 
Mayola's    Chili    House    was    considered 
worth  a  page  in  a  skimpy  magazine. 
W.  B.  Hamilton 
Professor    of    History 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Professor  Hamilton  is  correct  on  at  least 
two  counts:  Eleanor  Dulles  is  visiting 
lecturer  (not  professor)  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  Dornbusch  does  not  list  the 
Duke  Library  in  his  bibliography.  Duke 
librarians  compared  their  collection  to 
what  Dornbusch  now  lists  and  judged 
themselves  third.  Our  apologies  for  these 
errors,     the  editors. 

ON  THE  MEANING  OF  DUKE 

The  approach  of  graduation-reunion 
time,  the  new  format  of  the  Register,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  book  Under 
Twenty-five  in  which  I  am  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  story — all  have  tempted  me  to 
send  this  half-serious  poem  of  mine 
which  means  Duke  to  me.  .  .  . 

Examination  Time  at  the  University 
Wisteria  edges  the  tennis  courts 
And  laces  the  day  with  desire. 
Minds  and  bodies  wound  up  tight 
The  young  assail  the  diving  ball. 


Tomorrow    their    dams    must    break    on 
paper. 

Beneath  the  vital  cornsilk  heads 
(Later  to  be  lank  in  the  office  air) 
The  accumulated  facts  and  fancies: 
Kaleidescopes   of  statistics, 
You'd  think  would  fall  and  shake 
To  dance  so,  in  idle  combat. 

Smolderers  sit  on  the  sidelines; 
Glistening  with  some  professor's  zeal, 
Knowledge  curls  in  them  like  snakes; 
Chains  forged  in  labyrinths  of  love 
And  libraries,  straining  for  release. 

Warm  nights  mean  excess  passion 
Pressed  in  books  and  craned  lamps. 
Kisses  in  damp  places  like  arcades, 
Love-letters  not  like  stuffed  minds 
But  hungry,  hollow,  and  afire. 

Those  eyes  should  hum  with  tension, 
Hot-wire  brains  holding  in  so! 

Morning  they  come,  in  procession, 
Dazzled  and  limp  as  leaves. 
Like   pilgrims   to   the   imprisoned   room. 
To  resurrect  wisdom  on  demand 
And  bury  it  once  more,  thoroughly. 
Before  the  last  great  jump.  .  .  . 

Goodbye  my  lilies,  O  goodbye 
Universitas  insula  est 

O  land  the  greenness  of  which  grows 
In  time  to  make  the  girdled  dame 
With  glasses  see  her  friend, 
Though  etched  with  age  the  same, 
A  midnight  girl  who  tells; 
The  one  who  listened  and  confessed, 
Gowned  for  a  ball,  writing  verse.  .  .  . 

Whose  death  is  she  now  grieving? 
Lotus  and  mushrooms  are  the  diet 
Of  academe.     Has  her  son  applied? 

We  shall  send  our  children  there 
And  soak  them  in  the  fervent  air. 

Elinor  Divine  Benedict  '53 
Chillicothe,   Ohio 

Congratulations — and  you  should  have 
received  many — on  the  April  1963  issue. 
"The  Arts  and  Duke."  It's  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  an  important  aspect 
of  studies  and  life  on  the  Duke  campus. 

Time  doesn't  stand  still:  there  is  a 
continuing  education  process  which  is 
going  along  for  all  of  us.  The  new 
Duke  Alumni  Register  hits  us  where  we 
live  today.  Let's  not  continually  try  to 
relive  past  experiences  and  memories. 

Herbert  A.  Carl  '38 
Kensington,  Md. 

Hearty  congratulations  for  your  April 
issue!      Its    content,    style,    arrangement 


are  excellent — all  in  all,  it's  the  best  issue 
I've  received  in  ten-plus  years  as  an 
alumna. 

I  thought  Mr.  Levitin's  earlier  criticism 
a  little  harsh,  though  I  tended  to  agree 
with  much  he  said.  If  this  is  your  answer, 
wonderful!  The  idea  of  taking  an  area 
of  interest  and  using  both  members  of 
the  faculty  and  alumni  to  contribute  is 
really  good — perhaps  (I  hope)  you  con- 
template the  same  treatment  with  other 
areas. .  .  . 

It  really  is  a  much  better  representa- 
tion of  the  University  than  the  previous 
mishmash  of  not-very-inspired  articles 
and  "chatter"  type  items.  I  too  sub- 
scribe to  and  enjoy  the  Atlantic,  SR. 
Harper's,  etc.,  but  don't  find  this  an 
"attempt  to  compete."  It  makes  me 
proud  of  Duke  to  read  an  issue  like 
this — and  you've  left  plenty  of  room, 
with  the  "Dateline"  and  the  "Class 
Notes,"  for  the  other  stuff,  which  looks 
better  in  the  back,  too. 

In  short.  I  like  it,  and  hope  to  see 
more — Johns  Hopkins,  move  over. 

Lois  Colledge  Ward  '52,  MAT  '60 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

A  stunning  issue!  Congratulations  on 
a  publication  of  top  rank,  and  worthy  of 
the  institution  and  alumni  it  represents. 
You  have  set  a  lofty  example  for  your- 
self with  this  ambitious,  adventurous  new 
format  and  content.     Godspeed! 

Betty  Becker  Taylor  '49 
Glencoe,  III. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Alumni  Reg- 
ister on  the  Arts  is  the  finest  one  I  have 
ever  seen  and  I  have  been  interested  in 
this  publication  since  1936.  It  demon- 
strates to  us  alumni  what  remarkable 
talent  we  have  on  the  Duke  faculty.  In 
addition,  the  focus  on  the  Arts  is  thought 
provoking.  Duke  University  as  a  great 
institution  of  learning  must  have  publica- 
tions that  are  commensurate  with  its 
programs  and  purposes  and  are  able  to 
take  their  place  with  those  published  by 
other  leading  universities  of  penetrating 
influence. .  . . 

Let  us  hope  that  all  of  the  future  is- 
sues of  the  Register  are  of  the  quality 
of  this  one  on  the  Arts.  It  is  rare  when 
one  hears  people  individually  and  in 
groups  discussing  this  publication  in  both 
a  serious  and  lively  manner,  but  this  is 
just  what  I  saw  happen  on  the  campus 
and  in  town  this  week.  Somehow  I  feel 
that  Doctor  Newman  White  would  be 
pleased.  He  was  so  desirous  of  this 
type  of  challenging  publication. 

I  send  gratitude  to  the  authors  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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NEW  EMPHASIS 

ON 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


by  Richard  L.  Predmore 


Federal  support  for  graduate  training  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  is  creating 
an  imbalance  and  universities  are  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  their  destinies. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  write  about 
the  problems  and  plans  of  the  University  as  seen 
from  the  Graduate  Office.  I  make  this  initial 
reference  to  "the  problems  and  plans  of  the  University 
as  seen  from  the  Graduate  Office,"  so  that  you  won't 
be  too  surprised  if  you  catch  me  ranging  beyond  my 
announced  subject,  which  is  the  very  real  "New  Em- 
phasis on  Graduate  Education." 

The  first  thing  to  mention  about  graduate  education 
in  the  year  1962-63  is  its  phenomenal  growth.  When 
we  made  the  first  tentative  count  of  our  graduate  en- 
rollment last  fall,  we  calculated  that  we  had  grown 
eighteen  percent  since  the  preceding  fall.  When  the 
graduate  enrollment  had  stabilized  and  a  more  accurate 
count  could  be  made,  we  discovered  that  the  rate  of 
increase  was  approximately  twenty-five  percent.  If  this 
rate  continues,  the  fall  of  1963  will  find  us  already 
well  beyond  the  1,200  graduate  students  foreseen  in 
1961  by  the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  as  the 
probable  enrollment  of  1970.  Needless  to  say,  such 
growth  brings  with  it  problems — problems  of  quality 
control,  problems  of  faculty  procurement,  problems  of 
balance,  problems  of  adequate  student  housing.  I 
would  like  to  spend  some  time  examining  with  you  fac- 


tors which  encourage  growth  of  graduate  enrollment, 
but  before  I  do  I  will  mention  what  we  are  already 
doing  about  the  problems  listed  above. 

It  is  clear  that  graduate  enrollments  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  rise  indefinitely  at  Duke,  but  the  limits  of 
growth  that  might  be  set  need  to  be  studied  in  relation 
to  available  staff,  facilities,  housing  and,  perhaps,  some 
less  tangible  factors  which  help  to  determine  quality. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  controls, 
all  of  these  matters  are  currently  being  studied.  The 
University  Planning  Committee  has  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  Graduate  Affairs,  which  is  studying  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  together  with 
areas  of  overlap  between  it  and  the  professional  schools. 
The  Facilities  Committee  has  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  study  the  need  for  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  new  unmarried  graduate  housing.  The  Office 
of  Institutional  Studies  is  co-operating  fully  with  these 
committees.  It  has  already  produced  a  valuable  study 
of  the  placement  of  recent  Duke  PhD's.  It  will  soon 
release  a  study  of  the  baccalaureate  origins  and  the 
degree-completion  rate  of  Duke  graduate  students. 
All  of  these  studies  are  being  undertaken  to  help  us  gain 
an  over-all  understanding  of  what  we  are  engaged  in 


and  some  control  over  where  we  are  going.  But  there 
are  forces  at  work  in  higher  education  that  render 
control  difficult.    I  would  like  to  speak  of  these. 

The  nation's  recognized  and  ever  increasing  need 
for  highly  trained  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonel  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  growth  of 
graduate  education.  The  scarcity  of  PhD's  in  relation 
to  the  national  demand  has  made  the  acquiring  of  a 
PhD  degree  economically  more  profitable  than  it  used 
to  be.  This  encourages  more  students  to  attend  gradu- 
ate school.  Recognizing  the  need  for  more  and  more 
PhD's,  the  federal  government  is  investing  vast  sums 
in  the  support  of  graduate  students,  and  this,  too,  con- 
tributes to  growth,  but  here  is  where  the  universities 
are  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  their  own  destinies. 
Let  me  review  what  the  federal  government  is  doing 
in  this  area. 

The  principal  nation-wide  fellowship  programs  of 
the  federal  government  are  those  supported  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been  awarding 
approximately  1,500  new  predoctoral  fellowships  per 
year,  each  one  being  tenable  for  three  years.  This 
means  NDEA  is  currently  supporting  about  4,500  grad- 
uate students.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  contribute 
to  the  production  of  more  college  teachers  in  the  basic 
academic  disciplines  of  undergraduate  instruction  and  in 
specialized  fields  directly  related  to  defense  needs. 
Ordinarily,  about  half  of  these  awards  go  to  science  and 
engineering;  there  are  some  fields — art,  music  and 
religion,  for  example — that  receive  none.  The  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  is  awarding  about  3,000  pre- 
doctoral fellowships  annually  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological  and  engineering  sciences; 
in  anthropology,  economics  (excluding  business  ad- 
ministration), geography,  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  science,  psychology  (excluding  clinical  psychology) 
and  sociology  (not  including  social  work).  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  offers  annually  about  1,300 
predoctoral  fellowships  in  the  health-related  sciences 
and  in  those  divisions  of  psychology  and  sociology  that 
are  concerned  with  problems  of  health  and  disease. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
supported  this  year  with  predoctoral  traineeships  one 
hundred  graduate  students  in  ten  universities.  Next 
year  they  plan  on  about  800;  thereafter  they  expect 
to  level  off  at  about  1,350  per  year.  Since  their  awards 
may  be  held  for  three  years,  they  will  be  supporting 
over  4,000  per  year.  The  areas  supported  are  the 
physical,  biological  and  engineering  sciences,  and  pos- 
sibly also  political  science  and  economics  in  their  re- 


lation to  space  activities.  I  want  you  to  notice  that  all 
four  of  these  programs  support  science  and  engineering; 
two  of  the  four  support  the  social  sciences  on  a  very 
reduced  scale;  only  one  provides  substantial  opportuni- 
ties for  the  social  sciences  and  for  many,  but  not  all, 
of  the  humanities.  At  the  risk  of  boring  you  with  so 
much  detail,  I  must  add  that  three  of  the  agencies  listed 
above  as  well  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Defense  Department  make  substantial  contributions 
to  the  support  of  graduate  students  in  science  and  en- 
gineering through  a  variety  of  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. Beyond  this,  some  of  them  offer  postdoctoral 
fellowships  in  the  natural  sciences;  these  are  rare  in  the 
social  sciences  and  virtually  non-existent  in  the  humani- 
ties. This  is,  in  brief,  the  picture  of  federal  support  of 
graduate  students,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  picture  of  the 
support  of  graduate  students.  Private  foundations  also 
play  a  role,  particularly  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation,  which  offers  1,000  fellowships 
per  year  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Let  me 
report,  now,  what  all  these  agencies  and  foundations  are 
doing  for  Duke  students. 

Something  over  650  Duke  graduate  students  are 
being  supported  in  one  way  or  another  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Almost  exactly  half  of  them  are  supported 
by  Duke  funds.  Among  the  half  receiving  awards  from 
outside  the  University,  over  200  are  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering,  slightly  over  100  are  in  the  social  sciences, 
21  are  in  the  humanities.  According  to  these  figures, 
the  social  sciences  receive  about  one  half  as  much  sup- 
port as  the  sciences  and  engineering,  the  humanities 
receive  one  tenth.  I  should  go  on  to  say  that  these 
fractions  grossly  exaggerate  the  typical  support  of  the 
social  sciences,  since  they  include  sixty-three  students 
in  education  receiving  help  from  an  expiring  five-year 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  Brookings  Institution  published  last  fall  an 
important  study  called  the  Effects  of  Federal  Programs 
on  Higher  Education.  Among  the  final  conclusions 
of  their  study,  this  is  the  first:  "The  direct  effects  of 
federal  programs  have  been  profound  and  beneficial 
in  the  sciences,  noticeable  but  more  imbalanced  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  negligible  in  the  humanities."  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  that  this  conclusion  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  outside  support  of  graduate  students  at 
Duke.    What  shall  we  conclude  from  these  facts? 

Most  people  will  agree  that  the  nation  needs  the 
scientists  and  engineers  that  these  federally  financed 
programs  are  intended  to  train,  that  there  is  nowhere 
to  get  them  trained  except  in  the  universities,  and  that 
the  universities  do  not  have  the  resources  to  bear  the 
full  costs  of  the  training.  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
clear  my  conviction  that  we  need  this  federal  support 
of  graduate  education;  I  want  to  make  equally  clear  my 


conviction  that  accepting  federal  support  in  the  special 
areas  in  which  it  is  offered  tends  to  create  a  serious 
problem  of  imbalance  within  the  universities.  It  creates 
imbalance  not  only  by  providing  aid  for  the  science 
departments  which  overshadows  the  aid  available  to 
all  other  departments,  but  also  by  competing  in  many 
and  complicated  ways  for  university  funds.  One  often 
hears  it  said  that  outside  money  allocated  to  certain 
departments  frees  university  money  for  other  depart- 
ments. This  sounds  plausible,  and  I  try  to  make  it  part 
of  my  strategy  for  the  use  of  university  funds  in  the 
support  of  graduate  education,  but  I  have  concluded 
that  it  is  in  part  a  myth.  You  can't  keep  adding 
federally  financed  students  to  already  active  depart- 
ments without  also  adding  new  classrooms,  new  lab- 
oratories, more  professors,  more  secretaries,  more  fur- 
niture, more  light,  more  heat,  more  air  conditioning  and 
so  on.  The  money  spent  to  provide  these  things  is 
clearly  money  no  longer  available  to  build  less  favored 
departments  into  strong  departments.  When  I  mention 
new  classrooms  and  laboratories,  I  think  at  once  of 
federal  matching  monies  available  for  building  certain 
facilities.  They  help  us  greatly  to  satisfy  genuine  needs; 
they  also  tempt  us  sorely  to  change  the  order  of  our 
own  priorities. 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  imbalance  is  a 
current  topic  of  discussion.  There  are  in- 
telligent people  in  Washington,  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  who  are  working  hard  to  bring 
some  balance  and  coherence  into  the  many  federal 
programs  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  separate  agencies.  But  nobody  can  predict 
the  timing  or  the  measure  of  their  success.     In  the 


meantime,  the  universities  must  be  doing  whatever  they 
deem  necessary  to  control  their  own  destinies.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  what  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
doing  at  Duke. 

First  of  all,  we  must  not  allow  the  opportunities  and 
temptations  that  flow  out  of  Washington  to  make  us 
forget  that  our  total  obligations  are  much  larger  than 
our  responsibility  to  government  alone.  If  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  train  the  people  the  government  wants 
trained,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  help  educate  people  for 
other  and  equally  important  walks  of  life.  Second,  we 
must  keep  constantly  before  us  our  own  self-determined 
goal.  My  notion  of  that  goal  is  a  great  center  of  learn- 
ing where  all  branches  of  knowledge  are  respected, 
where  passing  needs  are  not  permitted  to  crowd  out 
lasting  ones,  where  careers  are  not  thwarted  by  grossly 
unequal  opportunities.  Third,  we  must  work  hard  to 
find  and  deserve  the  additional  resources  required  to 
attain  our  goal.  Among  other  things,  these  resources 
must  be  substantial  enough  to  provide  humanists  and 
social  scientists  with  working  conditions  and  research 
opportunities  roughly  comparable  to  those  already  en- 
joyed by  the  scientists.  This  would  involve  such  items 
as  support  for  new  interdisciplinary  programs,  support 
for  more  graduate  students  at  both  the  predoctoral  and 
the  postdoctoral  level,  summer  research  grants,  reduced 
teaching  loads,  new  buildings,  including  an  urgently 
needed  and  very  costly  addition  to  the  library.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  dedicate  our  best  efforts  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  ideal  something  like  the  one  I  have  described, 
the  pressures  of  the  day  will  erode  our  liberal  arts 
tradition  and  gradually  convert  the  University  into 
something  more  like  a  school  of  science  and  technology 
than  like  a  true  university. 


Richard  L.  Predmore,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, became  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  last  year.  Prior  to  becoming  Dean,  Pro- 
fessor Predmore  had  served  in  a  number  of  administra- 
tive positions  including  Secretary  of  the  University, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Studies  and  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  University's  Long-Range  Plan- 
ning Committee.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of  the 
trustee  committee  which  recently  completed  its  search 
for  a  new  president.  This  article  was  one  of  several 
presentations  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  March. 

Professor  Predmore  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey  who 
received  his  undergraduate  training  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. He  was  granted  the  Doctor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage Degree  in  1941  by  Middlebury  College  in  Ver- 
mont. Before  coming  to  Duke  in  1950,  he  was  on  the 
staff  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Rutgers. 


THE 
FORESTS 

'Through  the  foresight  of  the  University  s 
forest  which  is  constantly  proving  its  worth 


There  are  no  Robin  Hoods,  Friar  Tucks  or  Little 
Johns  in  the  Duke  Forest,  but  there  is  almost 
everything  else.  In  its  own  way  it  is  a  magic 
place  that  holds  an  attraction  for  all.  Few  under- 
graduates pass  through  the  University  without  falling 
under  its  spell,  though  not  many  become  professional 
foresters.  In  its  7,000  acres  the  Forest  contains  over 
one  hundred  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  abounds 
with  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers  and  animals.  The 
largest  of  its  several  tracts  encompasses  some  3,500 
acres  and  stands  virtually  at  the  University's  backdoor. 
The  closeness  of  these  wonderful  woods  is  one  of 
their  greatest  attractions,  and  over  the  years  Duke 
students  (especially  in  the  spring)  have  been  drawn  to 
them  as  if  by  a  magnet.  There  are  several  authorized 
picnic  sites  in  the  Forest  that  they  may  reserve  in  ad- 
vance and  use,  but  they  hold  very  little  appeal  for  the 
majority  of  students.  Apparently  they  enjoy  doing 
things  the  hard  way  and  bend  their  ingenuity  toward 
getting  into  the  more  remote  places  of  the  Forest  for 
their  picnicking. 

During  rush  some  fraternities  may  charge  their 
pledges  to  secure  keys,  saw  through  chains  or  otherwise 
overcome  the  obstacles.  In  this  sport,  some  have  shown 
amazing  inventiveness  and  craftsmanship.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  years  ago  when  the  gates  were  guarded 
by  cedar  posts,  nocturnal  workers  have  been  known  to 
saw  through  a  post,  insert  a  dowel,  and  replace  the  post 
with  barely  any  visible  signs  of  tampering.  They  have 
also  been  known  to  cut  through  a  chain  and  replace 
it  in  the  same  manner.  But  during  the  era  of  the  cedar 
posts  the  most  common  and  accepted  method  was  to 
tie  onto  the  chain  with  a  car  and  pull  the  posts  over. 
Shortly  after  the  cedar  posts  had  been  replaced  with 
railroad  irons  a  carload  of  students  was  observed  fol- 
lowing the  accepted  procedure  by  tying  their  bumper 
to  the  chain.  This  time  they  pulled  the  bumper  com- 
pletely off  their  new  model  car.     They  didn't  know 
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planners,  Duke  is  endowed  with  a  large 
for    teaching,     research     and    recreation. 


the  new  steel  posts  were  anchored  firmly  in  concrete. 

But  the  function  of  the  Duke  Forest  is  not  to  thwart 
nature-loving  students.  Quite  the  contrary,  and  every 
year  many  students,  faculty  and  townspeople  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  authorized  picnic  sites.  Others  use  the 
numerous  trails  of  the  Forest  for  hiking  and  nature- 
study,  and  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  various  foreign  countries  come  to  observe 
the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  forestry. 

The  Duke  Forest  was  originally  established  in  1931 
as  a  research  and  demonstration  forest.  When  land 
was  acquired  by  the  University  for  its  new  campus  under 
the  original  Duke  indenture,  several  large  tracts  of 
woodland  were  also  acquired.  President  William  P. 
Few  must  be  credited  with  the  vision  that  foresaw  the 
importance  of  the  University's  having  its  own  forest, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  a  significant  educational  pro- 
gram in  forestry.  Dr.  Few's  familiarity  with  Harvard 
and  the  Harvard  Forest  may  well  have  prompted  his 
desire  for  Duke  to  have  a  similar  setup. 

At  any  rate,  President  Few  chose  wisely  and  well 
when  he  selected  Dr.  Clarence  F.  Korstian  to  be  the 
Forest's  first  director.  Born  in  Saline  County,  Ne- 
braska, Clarence  Korstian  was  familiar  with  the  tall 
cottonwoods  that  grew  along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Blue 
southwest  of  Lincoln.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska 
he  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  for- 
estry. Then,  after  working  with  the  youthful  Forest 
Service,  he  went  on  to  Yale  where  he  earned  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

Before  coming  to  Duke  in  1930  he  had  been  senior 
silviculturist  at  the  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. When  he  came  to  the  University  he  faced  a  new 
challenge  which  he  met  with  vigor  and  determination. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  he  organized  the  Duke 
Forest,  then  totaling  about  5,000  acres,  and  on  July  1 , 
1931,  had  it  all  under  intensive  management  for  forestry 
purposes. 
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No  matter  what  the  weather  Duke  foresters  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  various  experiments  they  have  in  progress. 

Working  with  Dr.  Korstian  during  this  early  period 
were  H.  J.  Pawek,  V.  E.  Hicks,  T.  S.  Coile,  William 
Maughan  and  others.  They  began  by  surveying  the 
forests,  identifying  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  and  study- 
ing weather,  climate  and  soil  conditions.  The  objective 
was  to  establish  a  research  and  demonstration  forest 
using  the  most  modern  techniques.  In  the  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  Duke  Forest  by  Clarence  Korst'an 
and  William  Maughan  that  was  published  in  1935  the 
following  statement  appears:  "The  Forest  is  managed 
as  a  going  forestry  business  with  detailed  records  of  all 
operations,  receipts  and  expenditures  kept  for  each 
stand  and  compartment.  Here  students  and  forest-land 
owners  can  see  the  actual  results  of  investigations  and 
applied  forestry  practices." 

Beginning  in  1932  a  pre-forestry  program  was  in- 
augurated in  Trinity  College,  the  men's  undergraduate 
college  of  Duke,  and  as  new  staff  members  were  added 
course  offerings  were  increased.  By  1935  it  was  pos- 
sible for  graduate  students  in  botany  to  major  in  for- 
estry. With  the  increased  interest  and  activity  in  the 
field  of  forestry  the  administration  soon  recognized  the 
need  for  a  separate  school,  and  the  University's  Trus- 
tees voted  that  one  should  be  established.  According- 
ly the  School  of  Forestry  of  Duke  University  opened  its 
doors  in  the  fall  of  1938  with  Dr.  Korstian  as  the  first 
dean.  Thus  Duke  was  unique  in  that  it  started  with 
the  Forest   and  then  set  up   the   School.      The   pre- 


forestry  program  remained  in  Trinity  College  and  the 
School  of  Forestry  devoted  itself  to  graduate  training 
for  the  Master  of  Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry 
degrees. 

With  this  year's  commencement  the  School  of  For- 
estry is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Dur- 
ing this  period  it  has  grown  both  in  size  and  importance. 
In  1938  the  School  of  Forestry  began  operations  with 
21  students;  this  year  its  enrollment  is  82,  of  whom  71 
are  full-time  forestry  students.  The  faculty  has  in- 
creased to  sixteen,  of  whom  three  are  emeritus,  and  also 
includes  a  number  of  adjunct  and  associate  members. 
In  1957  Dr.  Korstian  was  retired  and  Dr.  Ellwood  S. 
Harrar,  an  outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of  wood 
technology,  became  dean.  Dr.  Harrar,  who  has  been 
on  the  faculty  since  1936,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  he  is  con- 
tinuing the  high  levels  of  excellence  set  by  Dr. 
Korstian. 

But  the  science  of  forestry  has  changed  too,  over 
the  years  with  most  of  the  advances  coming  in 
this  century.  Though  forests  as  a  source  of  build- 
ing materials,  fuel,  naval  stores  and  so  on  have  always 
been  important  to  man,  relatively  little  was  done  until 
modern  times  to  control  their  use.  Indeed,  the  term 
"forest"  during  the  early  middle  ages  denoted  just  the 
royal  woods  where  only  the  king  might  hunt,  and  it  fre- 
quently included  pastures  and  even  villages  where  the 
king  held  the  rights  of  chase.  But  as  time  passed  the 
term  became  broadened  to  mean  any  wild  land  covered 
mainly  by  trees.  Interests  in  forests  during  this  early 
period  was  mainly  with  the  game  they  held  and — though 
the  Emperor  Aterxerxes  I  had  attempted  to  restrict  the 
cutting  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  450  B.C.,  and  the 
Romans  and  later  the  English  attempted  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  naval  timber  cut — practically  no  one  was 
concerned  with  preserving  the  forests.  It  was  not  until 
the  18th  century  that  the  modern  forestry  movement 
was  begun  in  Europe. 

In  America,  however,  modern  forestry  developed 
even  later,  and  there  was  no  significant  interest  in  it 
here  until  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  reason 
for  this  is  easy  to  understand.  While  the  United  States 
was  a  frontier  country  there  were  always  plenty  of  trees. 
To  the  early  settlers  and  pioneers  there  seemed  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber.  More  often  than 
not  it  was  simply  in  the  way  and  much  of  it  was  cut 
down  and  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  As  settlers 
moved  further  west,  trees  gave  way  to  plowed  fields, 
roads,  towns  and  cities.  Commercial  timber  operations 
also  took  a  heavy  toll  of  our  forests.  The  image  of 
Paul  Bunyan  with  his  double-bitted  axe  cutting  down 
every  tree  in  sight  is  not  too  far  from  the  truth.     Log- 
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gers  seldom  concerned  themselves  with  the  question  of 
reforestation.  As  a  result  they  left  stretches  of  naked 
land  that  soon  became  badly  eroded  and  worthless  for 
either  farms  or  forests. 

At  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the 
frontier  of  new  land  had  come  to  an  end  and  many 
people  were  becoming  seriously  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  forests.  The  federal  government  began 
to  set  up  some  national  forest  preserves,  as  did  some 
of  the  states,  and  there  was  a  growing  interest  in 
forestry  education.  In  1898  the  first  schools  of  forestry 
in  the  United  States  were  set  up — one  in  the  Biltmore 
Forest  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  one  at 
Cornell  University.  By  1905  there  were  19  schools  of 
forestry  in  this  country  and  115  foresters  with  degrees. 
Fifty  years  later,  there  were  some  36  schools  of  forestry 
and  23  preforestry  schools  while  the  number  of  foresters 
with  degrees  had  exceeded  23,000. 

One  of  the  best  current  definitions  of  a  forest  is 
that  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  which  describes  a  forest  as  "all  lands 
bearing  vegetative  associations  dominated  by  trees  of 
any  size,  exploited  or  not,  capable  of  producing  wood 
or  of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  local  climate  or  water 
regime." 

Modern  forestry  is  a  much  more  sophisticated  art 
and  science  than  it  was  even  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
and  Duke  foresters  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  advances  made  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  For- 
esters no  longer  just  concern  themselves  with  trees,  but 
the  present-day  concept  of  a  forest  is  as  a  total  com- 
munity of  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  fungi,  insects,  birds, 
mammals,  soil  fauna,  the  humus  in  the  forest  floor  and 
the  organic  and  mineral  matter  in  the  soil.  All  elements 
of  a  forest  are  an  integral  part  of  it,  for  all  react  in  some 
way  on  one  another.  Taken  together  they  form  a 
complex  community  and  none  can  validly  be  considered 
in  isolation  from  the  others. 

At  Duke  the  School  of  Forestry  is  vigorously  moving 
forward  with  a  broad  range  of  study  and  research  ac- 
tivity fully  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  the  forest  as 
a  complex  community.  The  major  aspects  of  activity 
in  the  Duke  Forest  fall  into  two  broad  categories;  the 
applied  and  the  theoretical.  Working  along  these  lines 
the  Forest  has  four  major  functions:  research,  teach- 
ing, demonstration  and  commercial  operation. 

The  Forest  is  operated,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
as  a  going  forestry  business.  As  such  it  is  entirely  self- 
supporting,  though  not  in  any  sense  profit-making. 
Since  it  takes  about  thirty  years  for  a  tree  to  mature, 
the  first  plantings  that  were  made  when  the  Forest  was 
set  up  are  just  now  reaching  maturity.  Every  year 
there  is  a  new  plantation  made  and  careful  records  are 
kept  of  its  growth  and  development.    When  a  cutting  is 


Careful  measurements  of  weather  conditions  are  made  in 
the  Duke  Forest  to  learn  more  about  climatic  effects. 

decided  upon  the  trees  to  be  cut  are  carefully  selected 
and  marked  and  commercial  lumber  and  pulp  wood 
companies  submit  bids.  As  a  rule  Duke  timber  com- 
mands a  premium  price  because  it  is  of  high  quality  and 
is  exceptionally  easy  to  get  out  of  the  woods. 

Typically,  no  more  timber  is  sold  in  a  given  year 
than  is  required  to  keep  the  Forest  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  This  means  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Duke 
trees  are  cut  each  year,  far  fewer  than  if  the  Forest  were 
being  run  as  a  commercial  timber  operation.  Some 
years,  of  course,  when  storm  or  hurricane  damage  has 
been  severe  the  amount  of  timber  marketed  will  be 
unusually  high,  but  this  is  simply  to  eliminate  the 
downed  trees  before  they  become  completely  worthless. 

In  charge  of  the  management  of  the  Forest  is  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Chaiken,  professor  of  forest  management, 
and  Reed  Folsom,  the  Forest  superintendent.  Operat- 
ing the  Forest  in  this  manner  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  interested  in  the  business  end 
of  forestry  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  problems 
and  techniques  of  effective  forest  management.  Con- 
sequently, the  School  of  Forestry  offers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration, a  specialized  program  to  train  qualified 
students  in  forestry  business  management.  This  pro- 
gram involves  two  years  of  study  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Forestry  degree  and  includes  an  internship  with  a 
cooperating  forest  industry   as   a   managerial   trainee. 
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Dean  E.  S.  Harrar  of  the  School  of  Forestry  relaxes 
in  his  office  in  the  new  Biological  Sciences  building. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  meeting  the  long-stand- 
ing needs  for  forestry  personnel  who  are  well  grounded 
in  basic  economic  principles  and  managerial  processes. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  practical  studies 
going  on  continuously  in  the  Forest  in  a  variety  of  areas. 
New  and  effective  methods  for  combating  diseases  and 
insects  are  studied  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  problem 
itself  and  its  effects.  Research  on  soils  and  soil  fauna 
is  also  an  important  aspect  of  study  as  is  the  question 
of  water.  Even  the  weather  is  being  carefully  studied 
and  evaluated. 

These  studies  in  forest  climatology  are  being  carried 
on  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Knoerr,  assistant  professor  of  forest 
climatology.  Professor  Knoerr  is  presently  working 
under  a  research  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
to  study  the  forest  in  terms  of  the  water  cycle.  In  his 
research,  Professor  Knoerr  is  especially  interested  in 
the  influence  of  weather  on  the  forest  and  the  influence 
of  the  forest  on  weather,  particularly  in  terms  of  how 
heat  is  exchanged  within  forested  areas.  In  order  to 
conduct  his  research,  Dr.  Knoerr  must  make  continuous 
measurements  of  wind,  temperature,  humidity  and  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  radiation.  This  is  basic  re- 
search in  an  area  of  forest  science  that  has  not  been 
studied  until  recently,  and  Dr.  Knoerr  knows  of  only 
one  other  scientist,  Reifsnyder  at  Yale,  who  is  doing 
similar  work. 


In  order  to  take  the  various  readings  required  to  do 
his  research,  Dr.  Knoerr  uses  a  120-foot  tower  located 
in  a  stand  of  loblolly  pine  in  the  Duke  Forest.  This 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  take  readings  from  ground 
level  up  to  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  treetops. 
His  objective  is  to  learn  more  about  the  various  paths 
along  which  heat  is  exchanged,  and  to  find  out  what 
they  are  and  just  how  much  energy  is  consumed.  Once 
these  mechanisms  can  be  identified  we  will  have  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  process  and  its  effects  on  the 
forest. 

Another  example  of  the  importance  of  the  forest  as 
a  teaching,  research  and  demonstration  laboratory  is 
the  work  currently  going  on  in  silviculture.  Silviculture 
is  the  art  and  science  of  growing  trees.  Working  in  this 
area  is  Dr.  Frank  Woods,  assistant  professor  of  silvicul- 
ture, who  finds  the  Forest  an  invaluable  teaching  aid 
for  his  students.  By  taking  careful  measurements  of  the 
height  volume,  diameter  and  root  growth  of  trees  and 
comparing  them  with  previous  records  for  the  same 
trees  the  students  learn  by  seeing  and  doing.  They  also 
contribute  a  new  set  of  statistics  which  are  incorporated 
into  the  Forest's  records  and  used  by  succeeding  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Woods  is  also  conducting  some  interesting  and 
valuable  research  with  radio-isotopes.  Root  structure 
of  trees  has  always  been  a  relatively  little  known  area. 
Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dig  away  the  earth  from 
a  mature  tree  to  study  its  root  structure,  knowledge  has 
been  limited.  However,  by  introducing  radioactive 
tracers  into  the  root  system  it  is  possible  to  map  their 
structure  with  a  geiger  counter. 

Another  aspect  of  Dr.  Woods  work  concerns  the 
Natural  Area  of  the  Duke  Forest.  This  is  a  tract  of 
160  acres  that  has  been  set  aside  to  be  held  in  perpetuity 
in  a  completely  natural  state.  Set  up  in  1959,  the 
Natural  Area  is  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  botany 
and  zoology  as  well  as  the  School  of  Forestry.  The 
area  will  be  important  for  studies  of  population  fluctua- 
tion and  ecological  relationships.  There  is  almost  no 
end  to  the  possible  studies  that  might  be  made  by 
graduate  students  and  faculty. 

Thus  the  Duke  Forest  serves  not  just  the  School  of 
Forestry  but  many  other  departments  of  the  University 
as  well.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the  animal  behavior 
studies  being  conducted  by  the  departments  of  zoology 
and  psychology,  and  the  numerous  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical studies  being  carried  on  to  realize  that  the  Duke 
Forest  is  a  vital  and  important  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Thinking  of  it  in  these  terms  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  an  asset  it  is  to  all  members  of  the  Duke  com- 
munity and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  essential  to  the 
University  as  it  pushes  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge in  years  to  come. 
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Where  did 
yesterday  go? 


That's  the  big  trouble  with  college  reunions. 
They  bring  home  the  fact  that  time  passes 
awfully  fast! 

Let's  look  ahead. 

As  a  husband  and  father  you  can  look 
ahead  with  greater  confidence  once  you  have 
talked  life  insurance  with  a  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  man.  Reason:  A  CML  man 
can  tell  you  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
life  insurance  will  provide  exactly  what  you 
want  for  your  wife  and  children.  He'll  ask 
you  what  you  and  your  family  need,  and 
when,  and  then  recommend  a  plan  to  provide 
the  funds.  This  skilled  professional  work  he 
does  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Many  a  client  of  a  CML  agent  has  been 
delighted  at  what  was  done  to  stretch  his 
present  life  insurance,  to  make  it  provide 
more  money  for  the  right  purposes  at  the 
right  times  without  increasing  the  cost  one 
cent!  Why  not  call  on  a  CML  man  for 
this  service? 

Dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
for  117  years 

Owned  by  its  policyholders,  CML  provides  high  quality 
life  insurance  at  low  cost  and  gives  personal  service 
through  more  than  300  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

David  E.  Bain,  '51,  Buffalo 
William  D.  Beaty,  '57,  Raleigh 
George  D.  Davis,  CLU,  '37,  Greensboro 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU,  '37,  Baltimore 
De  Forest  Hoge,  '46,  New  York  City 
Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU,  '47,  Charlotte 
Earle  H.  McKeever,  '52,  Home  Office 
J.  Kimball  Watson,  '54,  Raleigh 


COLLEGE  FOR  HIM 

COSTS 

$12  A  DAY. 

Can  you  afford  it? 


To  help  ease  the  sudden  financial  strain  of  paying 
for  your  child's  college  education,  Wachovia  Bank 
has  developed  the  COLLEGE  ASSURED  PLAN. 

CAP  lets  you  pay  for  college  expenses  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  over  a  period  of  time  longer  than  your 
child  is  actually  in  school.  Therefore,  you  avoid  large 
payments  each  semester  or  quarter. 

You  can  take  your  choice  of  two  CAP  Programs:  1) 
The  CAP  Loan  Program  if  your  child  is  now  in  college 
or  about  to  enter  college.  2)  The  CAP  Savings  Pro- 
gram if  your  child  will  be  starting  to  college  several 
years  from  now,  or  if  your  child  is  already  in  college 
but  you  do  not  want  the  loan  feature  of  CAP. 

For  a  folder  giving  detailed  information  about  CAP, 
mail  this  handy  coupon  today: 
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!       College  Assured  Plan 

<       Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

ii       Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

1       Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  College  Assure 

d  Plan 

brochure.      * 

1     rity 

State- 

BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Everywhere,  New  England  Life  agents  are  tearing  up  their  contracts 


Of  course,  you  don't  destroy  a  good  thing  unless 
you've  got  a  better  one.  This  agent  has.  So  have 
New  England  Life  agents  everywhere.  It's  a  brand- 
new  New  England  Life  contract  with  many  major 
improvements. 

Over  the  years  we've  told  you  about  the  careers 
of  so  many  of  our  agents  that  it  seems  appropriate 
to  share  news  of  this  new  development  with  you. 

It  isn't  every  day  an  agent  happily  tears  up  his 


contract.  Or  a  new  one  like  this  comes  along.  Partic- 
ularly, as  in  this  case,  on  the  heels  of  a  broad  liberal- 
ization in  the  agents'  medical  and  retirement  plans. 
If  you  have  ever  thought  about  a  career  in  life 
insurance — or  if  you're  starting  to  think  a  little 
about  it  now — why  not  take  that  necessary  pre- 
liminary step  and  write  for  more  information. 
Address  John  Barker,  Jr.,  New  England  Life,  501 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  INDIVIDUAL  ANO  CROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


# 


/-. 


'IP'  '■' 
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These  Duke  University  men  are  New  England  Life  representatives: 

William  M.  Werber,  CLU,  '30,  E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  '40,  General  Agent, 

Washington  Nashville 

Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point, 

Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  N.  C. 

Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Mateo  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago 
William  W.  Werber,  CLU,  '53, 

Washington 
Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  St.  Petersburg 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

Dr.  Knight  also  Will  Teach 

In  a  not  very  surprising  announcement, 
President  Hart  revealed  recently  that 
President-elect  Douglas  M.  Knight  will 
serve  as  a  professor  of  English  as  well 
as  president  of  the  University  when  he 
arrives  on  campus  during  the  1963-64 
academic  year. 

"This  appointment  is  in  keeping  with 
the  pattern  at  Duke  which  offers  chief 
administrative  officers,  who  also  are 
academicians,  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  teaching  on  a  part-time  basis." 
said  President  Hart. 

The  dual  role  will  not  be  unfamiliar 
to  Dr.  Knight,  for  during  his  nine  years 
as  president  of  Lawrence  College  he  has 
in  alternate  years  offered  courses  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  Shakespeare  and  The 
European  Heroic  Tradition. 

Merit  Scholars  at  Duke  Increasing 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  in- 
dicates that  the  Woman's  College  ranks 
second  nationally  in  the  women's  division 
of  schools  having  the  greatest  number  of 
Merit  Scholars  currently  enrolled. 

The  combined  Merit  Scholars  in  Trini- 
ty College  and  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing rank  the  University  seventh  in  the 
nation  in  the  men's  division. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  among 
Southeastern  schools  the  University's 
total  of  51  Merit  Scholars  currently  in 
attendance  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  16  attending  second  place 
Tulane  University. 

The  Woman's  College,  which  has  29 
scholars  with  one  additional  scholar  en- 
rolled in  the  School  of  Nursing,  is  second 
only  to  Radcliffe  College  which  has  104. 

Other  women's  schools  ranking  in  the 
first  10  and  the  totals  for  each  are: 
Wellesley,  23;  Bryn  Mawr  and  Smith,  20 
each;  Mount  Holyoke,  17;  Barnard,  eight; 
Newcomb  and  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  four 
each:  and  Vassar.  three. 

Trinity  College  and  the  College  of 
Engineering  have  21  Merit  Scholars. 
Other  schools  in  the  top  10  in  the  men's 
divisi°n  and  the  totals  for  each  are:  Har- 


vard, 185;  Princeton,  102;  Yale,  95;  Dart- 
mouth. 32;  Amherst,  29;  Notre  Dame, 
26;  Brown  and  Williams,  19  each;  and 
Davidson,   11. 

Duke,  with  26,  ranks  fourteenth  in  the 
nation  in  the  number  of  Merit  Scholars 
who  have  graduated.  Harvard  has  a  com- 
manding lead  over  all  others  in  this 
category  with  185  such  graduates. 

Campus  Quotes 

"I  have  felt  in  the  years  since  the  war 
that  we  are  in  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion— more  dangerous  than  during 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  If  we  neglect  to  work 
on  nuclear  weapons,  the  consequences 
could  be  more  serious."  Dr.  Edward 
Teller  speaking  on  "The  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  Nuclear  Arms"  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  University's  Fallout  Pre- 
paredness Committee. 

"It  has  been  hard  for  some  Americans 
to  accept  the  fact  that  within  the  inter- 
national organizations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  specialized  agencies,  these  new 
nations  have  the  same  vote  which  we 
have.  They  can  vote  for  budgets  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  primarily  by  a  few 
of  the  older,  richer  nations  .  .  .  and  the 
numerical  majority  can  obligate  the  fi- 
nancial majority,  which  is  a  fine  principle 
of  democracy  but  is  something  new  in 
the  international  world  and  hurts  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affluent  nations."  Dr. 
Mildred  McAfee  Horton  who  made  the 
final  major  address  during  the  Woman's 
College  symposium.  "Crosscurrents  in 
Contemporary  Life." 

"Today  we  have  a  force  of  skilled, 
dedicated  naval  personnel  who  have  an 
excellent  capability  against  the  conven- 
tional submarine  of  our  antagonist,  but 
we  must  continue  to  progress  rapidlv  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine threat  of  the  future."  Vice  Ad- 
miral Edmund  B.  Taylor  speaking  wider 
the  sponsorship  of  the  University's 
NROTC  unit. 


DATELINE:  WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 

Administrative  Changes 

Several   changes  will   be   made   in   the 


administration  of  the  Woman's  College 
when  Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball,  dean-elect 
of  the  College,  assumes  the  duties  of  her 
new   position   effective   July    1. 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Huckabee,  acting  dean 
of  the  College  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year,  will  return  to  her  former 
position  as  dean  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction. 

Dr.  Marianna  D.  Jenkins,  associate 
dean  of  undergraduate  instruction,  will 
resign  from  this  position  to  assume  full- 
time  teaching  and  research  duties  as  an 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
art. 

Dr.  Jenkins  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Jane  Philpott,  an  associate  professor  of 
botany  who  currently  is  serving  as  acting 
dean  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

Miss  Huckabee,  a  native  of  Albe- 
marle, North  Carolina,  received  her  un- 
dergraduate and  Master  of  Arts  degrees 
from  Duke.  She  has  been  an  adminis- 
trative official  at  the  University  since 
1937. 

Dr.  Jenkins  received  her  undergraduate 
degree  and  doctorate  from  Bryn  Mawr 
and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Rad- 
cliffe. She  joined  the  Duke  faculty  in 
1948. 

Dr.  Philpott,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  did 
her  undergraduate  work  at  Harris  Teach- 
ers College  prior  to  receiving  graduate 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 
She  has  been  at  Duke  since  1951. 


DATELINE:   RESEARCH 

Support  Received  for  Summer  Research 
The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
cently awarded  the  University  a  three- 
year  grant  of  $50,000  to  support  "Sum- 
mer Research  Activities  at  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory." 

The  grant  will  be  applied  each  year 
during  the  three-year  period  to  12  pre- 
doctoral  and  four  post-doctoral  awards 
involving  course  work  and  research  at 
the  University's  Marine  Laboratory. 

Graduate  students  and  teachers  work- 
ing toward  advanced  degrees  in  biology 
are  eligible  for  pre-doctoral  awards. 
Each   award,  not  to  exceed   $500  for  a 
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five-week  course,  will  be  sufficient  for 
tuition,  lab  fees,  room  and  board,  and 
travel  expenses. 

Post-doctoral  awards  of  $1,800  for  a 
12-week  period  of  research  at  the  lab- 
oratory will  be  made  each  year  to 
selected  members  of  academic  or  re- 
search institutions  other  than  Duke. 
The  research  may  be  performed  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year. 

Candidates  who  apply  for  the  awards 
receive  an  impartial  rating  of  their 
qualifications  by  a  panel  of  biological 
scientists  from  five  different  institutions. 

Sociologist  Receives  Research    Grant 

Dr.  Halliman  H.  Winsborough.  as- 
sistant professor  of  sociology,  recently 
received  an  $8,000  grant  from  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.,  which  will  enable 
him  to  pursue  a  special  project  in  in- 
vestigating shifts  in  population  and 
changes  in  the  transportation  habits  of 
commuters. 

Dr.  Winsborough.  who  did  his  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  taught  previously  at 
Ohio  State  University.  He  joined  the 
Duke  faculty  last  fall. 

Grant  for  Space-Oriented  Training 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  awarded  the  Univer- 
sity a  grant  of  $177,000  to  support 
graduate  training  in  "space-oriented" 
subjects. 

Selected  pre-doctoral  trainees  at  Duke 
will  receive  from  the  fund  a  basic  award 


of  $2,400  for  12  months  of  training  in 
space-related  research.  An  additional 
maximum  allowance  of  $1,000  a  year 
may  be  awarded  as  an  increase  in  sti- 
pend or  for  dependents.  These  additional 
funds  will  be  administered  according  to 
policies  established  within  the  University. 

Candidates  selected  for  the  program 
are  assured  of  three  years  of  graduate 
study  providing  satisfactory  records  are 
maintained. 

The  grant  will  support  the  training  of 
ten  full-time  graduate  students  in  such 
fields  as  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  psychology  and 
zoology.  Two  other  fields,  economics 
and  political  science,  have  been  author- 
ized; but  there  were  no  nominees  in 
these  fields  for  the  1963-64  academic 
year^ 

Duke  is  one  of  88  institutions  selected 
by  NASA  to  participate  in  its  program 
for  advancing  research  and  development 
in  space-related  subjects.  Selection  was 
based  on  the  University's  available  doc- 
toral programs  in  the  space-related 
sciences  and  engineering.  Also,  the  Uni- 
versity expressed  a  willingness  to 
strengthen  its  programs  in  these  areas. 


DATELINE:  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Appointed  to  Medical  Library  Staffs 

Miss  Constance  McDaniel  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Duke  Medical 
Center  Library  as  chief  cataloger.     She 


formerly  was  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  a  corresponding  position. 

Her  responsibilities  at  Duke  will  in- 
clude recording  new  acquisitions  and 
working  toward  the  reorganization  of 
the   library's   book   collections. 

Miss  McDaniel  is  a  graduate  of  Lin- 
coln University  and  holds  the  Master  of 
Library  Science  degree  from  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology. 

At  Kansas,  Miss  McDaniel  worked 
under  the  direction  of  G.  S.  T.  Cavanagh, 
chief  medical  librarian  who  last  year 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  Library. 

Restoration  Center  Being  Established 

A  Cosmetic  Prosthetic  Center  to  serve 
facially  disfigured  persons  in  the  South- 
eastern states  currently  is  being  estab- 
lished at  the  University  Medical  Center. 

The  Center  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  with  resources  for  the  total 
rehabilitation  of  patients  who  require 
artificial  ncses,  ears  or  other  facial  resto- 
rations. 

Elon  H.  Clark,  professor  of  medical 
art  and  illustration,  will  direct  the  Center 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  middle  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark  will  head  a  seven-member 
team  crncernsd  with  administering  to 
patients  ;  nd  developing  improved  facial 
restorations. 

"Our  prime  purpose  will  be  to  return 
the  patient  to  his  home  and  community 
as  a  useful,  productive  citizen."  he  said. 
"This  will  be  done  by  providing  the  best 
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possible  restorations  and  by  offering  psy- 
chological counseling  or  psychotherapy 
when  it  will  help  the  patient.  Also,  we 
hope  to  develop  increasingly  life-like  and 
durable  restorations  through  an  intensive 
research  program." 

The  Center  will  be  supported  in  part 
by  a  $33,574  grant  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Helps  to  Reorganize  Medical  School 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Medical 
Center's  responsibility  for  training  phy- 
sicians was  extended  half-way  around 
the  world  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Wiley  D. 
Forbus,  professor  of  pathology.  Dr. 
Forbus  returned  only  recently  from  a 
two-year  medical  education  assignment 
at  the  Airlangga  University  Medical 
School  in  Java. 

Located  in  Surabaja  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Java,  Airlangga  is  one  of  the  two 
leading  medical  schools  in  Indonesia — 
an  archipelago  of  some  7,000  islands 
with  approximately  90  million  inhabit- 
ants and  less  than  2,000  physicians. 

Dr.  Forbus  arrived  in  Java  early  in 
1960  as  chief-of-party  for  a  rehabilita- 
tion project  designed  to  upgrade  the 
medical  school.  In  his  party  were  12 
American  medical  educators  from  the 
University  of  California  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

"We  found  a  medical  school  where 
students  spent  from  seven  to  12  years 
acquiring  their  professional  education," 
he  said.  "Instruction  was  by  word-of- 
mouth,  with  virtually  no  textbooks,  and 
medical  students  had  limited  opportunity 
to  work  with  patients  on  hospital  wards. 
Up-to-date  facilities  were  sadly  lacking." 

Dr.  Forbus  explained  that  this  situa- 
tion was  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  qualified 
personnel.  When  the  school  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1911  all  department 
heads  were  Europeans.  Following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  approximately 
five  years  ago,  however,  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  Indonesians. 

During  their  two  years  in  Java  Dr. 
Forbus  and  his  associates  reduced  by  a 
year  the  minimum  seven-year  medical 
curriculum;  modernized  programs  of 
study;  selected  30  young  Indonesian 
faculty  members  for  advanced  training 
in  the  United  States;  and  led  the  re- 
modeling and  expansion  of  school  facili- 
ties. 

In  revising  the  curriculum  Dr.  Forbus 
introduced  textbooks  written  in  English 
since  no  Indonesian  language  transla- 
tions were  available.  This  innovation 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  English  lan- 


guage courses  to  the  program  of  studies 
for  first-year  medical  students. 

Changes,  however,  sometimes  were 
met  by  resistance  stemming  from  an 
Oriental  temperament  described  by  Dr. 
Forbus  as  "cautious  and  slow.  We  found 
the  Indonesians  formal,  gracious  and 
courteous,"  he  said,  "but  indirect.  In- 
stead of  answering  yes  or  no  to  a  ques- 
tion they  usually  made  a  speech  that 
indicated  their  feelings." 

But  despite  difficulties  Dr.  Forbus  and 
his  associates  left  Java  with  the  rehabili- 
tation project  steadily  progressing.  They 
were  succeeded  by  another  team  in  the 
project  which  is  expected  to  take  from 
six  to  eight  years  for  completion. 

Dr.  Forbus  explained  that  the  Indo- 
nesian government  is  not  investing  money 
in  medical  education  and  that  "the  need 
for  doctors  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
terribly  pressing."  The  1,500-bed  hos- 
pital connected  with  the  Airlangga  Medi- 
cal School,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Far  East.  He  also  feels  that 
Indonesians  do  make  good  doctors  when 
properly  trained. 

The  Java  assignment,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California  under  contract 
with  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, was  Dr.  Forbus'  third  con- 
tribution to  medical  education  in  the 
Far  East.  Earlier,  he  initiated  a  medical 
school  curriculum  reorganization  of  the 
University  at  Taiwan,  Formosa,  and  did 
similar  work  at  Keio  University  in  Tokyo. 


DATELINE:  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 

$50,000  Gift  for  Expansion 

A  former  student  at  the  Woman's 
College,  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Greenlee.  Jr., 
has  made  Duke  University  a  gift  of 
$50,000. 

According  to  the  announcement  by 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Mrs.  Greenlee  directed 
that  the  gift  be  applied  toward  the  cost 
of  the  Divinity  School's  expansion  pro- 
gram. She  also  stipulated  that  the  grant 
be  matched  by  additional  funds  sufficient 
to  insure  completion  of  the  project  by  a 
stated  date. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Dean  Cushman  said,  include  the 
remodeling  of  existing  facilities  and  new 
construction  of  library,  classrooms,  com- 
mon life  space,  professional  skills  work- 
shops, office  and  auditorium  space  and 
a  new  Divinity  School  chapel. 

In  notifying  President  Hart  of  her 
gift,  Mrs.  Greenlee  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  educational  opportunity  she 


enjoyed  as  a  student  of  the  Woman's 
College,  and  stated  that  the  gift  was  an 
expression  of  her  gratitude  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Greenlee,  the  former  Miss  Melba 
Davis  of  Midland,  Texas,  was  a  student 
at  Duke  from  September  1959  until  1962 
when  she  was  married  to  Ralph  G. 
Greenlee,  Jr.,  also  of  Midland.  She  now 
resides  in  New  Orleans  with  her  husband, 
a  medical  student  at  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Currently,  she  is 
completing  her  baccalaureate  course  at 
Sophie  Newcomb  College. 


DATELINE:   FACULTY 

Elected   Southern   Section   President 

Dr.  David  G.  Bradley,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Biblical  Instructors. 
He  served  last  year  as  vice  president. 

Dr.  Bradley,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
since  1949,  is  director  of  undergraduate 
studies  in  religion. 

Broun  Heads  Regional  Engineers 

Dr.  Earl  I.  Brown,  II,  J.  A.  Jones  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  and  depart- 
mental chairman,  has  been  installed  as 
president  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
North  Carolina  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  had  been 
president-elect  since   1962. 

Dr.  Brown,  formerly  assistant  dean  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  at  Auburn 
University,  received  his  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  joined  the 
Duke  faculty  in  1960. 

Initiated  at  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ceremonies 
Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry.  professor  of  church 
history,  recently  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  the  Duke  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  was  initiated  with  16 
newly  elected  student  members  in  April. 
Dr.  Petry,  who  joined  the  faculty  in 
1937,  is  a  native  of  Eaton,  Ohio.  He 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Manchester  College  prior  to  studying  for 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Appointed  Professor  of  English 

Dr.  Robert  Mayer  Lumiansky,  provost 
and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
Tulane  University,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  English  at  Duke  effective 
July  1. 

Dr.  Lumiansky,  who  specializes  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  also  is  serving  cur- 
rently as  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors   of    the    American    Council     of 
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Learned  Societies  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Selection  Committee  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Corpora- 
tion. 

He  has  produced  three  books  which  in- 
volve his  studies  of  Chaucer:  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  in  Modern  English, 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  in  Mod- 
ern English,  and  Of  Sundry  Folk:  The 
Dramatic  Principle  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  He  also  has  written  an  impressive 
list  of  scholarly  articles. 

Dr.  Lumiansky  became  head  of  the 
department  of  English  three  years  after 
he  joined  the  Tulane  faculty  in  1946  as 
an  assistant  professor. 

A  native  of  Darlington,  South  Caro- 
lina, he  received  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  The  Citadel,  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.    Powell   on    Government   Committee 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  University 
Librarian,  has  been  asked  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Depository  Li- 
braries, a  newly  formed  committee  which 
will  advise  the  Public  Printer  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  with  respect  to  problems  in- 
herent in  the  Depository  Library  Act  of 
1962. 

The  Act  permits  the  establishment  of 
601  additional  depository  libraries  which 
will  receive  material  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  as  well  as  subsidiary 
plants  and  government  agencies  which 
have  not  previously  distributed  their  pub- 
lications to  depository  libraries. 

The  committee  also  will  assist  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the 
legislation  and  act  as  liaison  between  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  na- 
tion's libraries. 

Prior  to  the  Act.  594  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  Duke,  served  as  depositories 
for  material  emmanating  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Dr.  Woodhall  Heads  Neurosurgeons 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  professor  of 
neurosurgery,  recently  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Harvey  Cushing  Society,  an 
international  organization  of  neuro- 
surgeons. 

He  previously  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  society's  executive  committee  and 
editorial  board  chairman  of  the  society's 
publication,  the  Journal  of  Neurosurgery. 
Dr.  Woodhall  came  to  Duke  in  1937 
after  having  served  on  the  faculty  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  He 
became  dean  in  1960. 


DATELINE:  SPORTS 

Assistant  Basketball  Coach  Named 

Raymond  C.  (Bucky)  Waters  recently 
was  named  assistant  varsity  basketball 
coach  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  when  Fred 
Shabel  accepted  the  head  coaching  posi- 
tion at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Waters,  as  freshman  coach  during 
the  past  four  years,  led  the  Blue  Imps  to 
a  record  of  54  wins  and  1 1  losses.  His 
teams  have  won  the  Big  Four  Champion- 
ship for  the  past  three  years. 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  that  he  will  be 
my  assistant  with  the  varsity,"  said  Coach 
Vic  Bubas.  "His  brief  coaching  career 
speaks  for  itself.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  outstanding  young  coaches  in  the 
game." 

A  graduate  of  North  Carolina  State 
College.  Mr.  Waters  coached  one  year  at 
Ashe  Central  High  School  in  Jefferson. 
North  Carolina,  before  coming  to  Duke 
as  freshman  coach.  He  has  in  the  mean- 
time acquired  a  master's  degree  from 
Appalachian   State   College. 

Coach  Bubas  said  of  Mr.  Shabel's  de- 
parture: "It's  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  him.  .  .  .  Connecticut  is  fortunate  to 
get  him.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  he 
will  maintain  and  improve  upon  the  suc- 
cess  that    basketball    has   enjoyed    there. 


Assistant  Coach    Waters 

In  addition  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  game  he  has  shown  that  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent administrator  and  recruiter,  and 
he  will  handle  the  program  with  the 
highest   integrity." 

Mr.  Shabel  graduated  from  Duke  in 
1954.  As  a  captain  in  the  air  force  he 
coached  the  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  team 
to  second  place  in  the  World-wide  Air 
Force  Tournament.  He  is  a  native  of 
Richmond  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


Scoreboard  — 

BASEBALL 

LACROSSE 

Record  11-5 

Record  0-3 

Duke 

6 

Nicholls   State 

11 

Duke 

3 

Brown 

7 

Duke 

6 

Rollins 

0 

Duke 

4 

Amherst 

14 

Duke 

4 

Amherst 

1 

Duke 

1 

Maryland 

18 

Duke 

6 

Nicholls  State 

4 

Duke 

13 

Rollins 

3 

TRACK 

Duke 

9 

Amherst 

7 

Record  4-1 

Duke 

6 

Colby 

2 

Duke 

76 

S.  Carolina 

68 

Duke 

15 

Colby 

1 

Duke 

111 

Virginia 

34 

Duke 

9 

N.  Carolina 

1 

Duke 

100 

Maryland 

45 

Duke 

1 

W.   Forest 

8 

Duke 

70]/2 

Clemson 

75 

Duke 

2 

N.  C.  State 

0 

W.  Forest 

35!/2 

Duge 

3 

Notre   Dame 

4 

Duke 

114 

N.  C.  State 

30 

Duke 

2 

Notre  Dame 

6 

Duke 

20 

Maryland 

0 

GOLF 

Duke 

7 

Virginia 

5 

Record  2-1-5 

Duke 

1 

N.   Carolina 

3 

Duke 

546 

W.  Forest 
N.  Carolina 

530 

555 

TENNIS 

Duke 

9 

S.  Carolina 

9 

Record  4-5 

Duke 

19 

Clemson 

2 

Duke 

6 

Dartmouth 

1 

Duke 

5 

Georgia 

31 

Duke 

3 

Florida 

6 

Duke 

4V2 

Georgia  Tech 

131/2 

Duke 

2 

Rollins 

7 

Duke 

21 

Ohio  U. 

9 

Duke 

1 

Clemson 

8 

Duke 

537 

N.   Carolina 

531 

Duke 

7 

Williams 

2 

W.  Forest 

537 

Duke 

6 

S.  Carolina 

0 

Duke 

4 

W.  Forest 

17 

Duke 

6 

Toledo 

3 

Duke 

2 

Indiana 

7 

Scores 

are  furnished  by  the  University's 

Duke 

0 

N.  Carolina 

9 

Athletic  Information  Office. 
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REUNION  '63 

A  preview  of  scheduled  events  for  reunion  classes  and  returning  alumni. 


Reunion,  according  to  Webster,  means 
the  act  of  uniting  again,  but  to  Duke 
alumni  it  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  It  means  Commencement  Week 
End  with  all  its  color  and  gaiety.  It 
means  seeing  old  friends  and  classmates 
again,  and  of  retracing  familiar  paths. 
It  also  means  a  chance  to  see  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  at  the  University 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  what  is  going 
on  now. 

But  reunion  is  also  a  very  personal  ex- 
perience, for  each  alumnus  has  his  own 
memories  to  relive  and  no  one  else  can 
do  it  for  him.  In  returning  to  Duke  and 
renewing  old  acquaintances,  every  alum- 
nus will  gain  a  new  perspective  of  him- 
self and  his  University. 

This  year's  reunion  for  returning  alum- 
ni will  begin  Friday,  May  31,  and  run 
until  Sunday,  June  2.  There  will  be 
opportunities  to  hear  the  University's  of- 
ficers and  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
alumni  leaders,  discuss  various  aspects 
of  the  University.  It  will  be  a  full  and 
rewarding  week  end  for  all. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ROOMS 

Returning  alumni  should  report  first 
to  the  Registration  Desk  in  the  Alumni 
Lobby  of  the  West  Campus  Union.  The 
desk  will  be  open  from  9:00  a.m.  until 
9:00  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from 
9:00  a.m.  until  1:00  p.m.  Sunday. 

Dormitory  rooms  in  the  freshman 
quadrangle,  adjacent  to  the  Union  Build- 
ing, will  be  reserved  for  returning  alumni 
at  $2.00  per  person  per  night.  Rooms 
will  be  assigned  by  classes  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. Linens  and  limited  maid  service 
will  be  furnished  at  no  extra  cost. 

Room  reservations  should  be  made 
ahead  of  time  by  writing  to  the  Alumni 
Office. 

JUNIOR  -  VERSITY 

Children  and  teenagers  accompanying 
their  parents  will  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
gram of  their  own — the  Junior- Versity — 
which  has  been  immensely  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  with  both  children 
and  parents. 

Three  age  groups — nursery,  7-13  years 
and  14  years  and  up — will  be  able  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  worthwhile  ac- 


tivities while  parents  attend  class  func- 
tions. 

The  nursery  school,  for  ages  2-6,  will 
be  open  from  9:00  a.m.  until  8:30  p.m. 
on  Saturday  and  from  9:30  a.m.  until 
12:30  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Babysitters  will 
be  available  in  the  dormitories  from 
6:00  p.m.  until  12  midnight  on  Friday 
and  from  8:30  p.m.  until  12  midnight  on 
Saturday. 

The  program  for  ages  7-13  will  be  di- 
rected by  Al  Buehler,  assistant  professor 
of  physical  education,  cross-country 
coach  and  assistant  track  coach.  There 
will  be  supervised  recreation  from  6:00 
p.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  from 
9:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  on  Saturday 
and  from  10:30  a.m.  until  12:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  On  both  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  the  children  will  be  taken  to  the 
dormitories  at  10:00  p.m.  where  super- 
vision will  be  provided. 

The  program  for  this  age  group  will 
include  sports,  games,  movies,  a  football 
clinic  conducted  by  offensive  line  coach 
Ted  Youngling,  a  basketball  clinic  con- 
ducted by  head  coach  Vic  Bubas,  campus 
tours  and  visits  to  several  departments 
such  as  engineering  and  chemistry. 

For  teenagers  from  14  up,  a  program 
has  been  arranged  with  college  students 
as  their  special  hosts  and  hostesses.  Real- 
izing that  young  people  do  not  want 
every  minute  planned  for  them,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  flexible.  They  will  have 
their  own  headquarters  in  the  Game 
Room  of  Flowers  Building  where  they 
can  enjoy  ping-pong,  billiards,  records, 
dancing  and  so  forth.  Those  who  wish 
to  attend  the  Alumni  Lectures  or  enter 
the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  may  do  so. 
Swimming,  tennis  and  other  recreation 
will  be  available.  A  campus  tour  will 
include  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
Duke  with  someone  from  the  Admissions 
Office.  The  Duke  movie  will  be  shown. 
Tickets  for  the  Hoof  'n'  Horn  musical 
show,  "Bye  Bye  Birdie,"  on  Saturday 
night  will  be  included  in  the  fee  and  a 
special  block  of  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
this  group.  Teenagers  will  get  all  meals 
at  their  own  expense  except  for  Saturday 
evening  when  a  cook-out  is  planned. 
Special  tables  may  be  reserved  for  them 
in  the  dining  halls. 

Fees  for  Junior-Versity  are  $6.00  for 


first  child  and  $5.00  for  each  additional 
brother  or  sister. 

ALUMNI  LECTURES  -  SERIES  V 

This  popular  and  informative  feature 
of  Commencement  Week  End  will  offer 
two  outstanding  lectures  this  year:  "The 
Common  Market  After  DeGaulle"  with 
Professors  Herman  Walker  and  Hans  W. 
Gerhard  and  "The  Composer  and  His 
Materials"  with  Professor  Iain  Hamilton. 
In  "The  Common  Market  After  De- 
Gaulle"  Professors  Gerhard  and  Walker 
will  assess  the  importance  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Profes- 
sor Walker  will  bring  his  first-hand  ex- 
perience as  vice-chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation  at  the  Geneva  Tariff  Confer- 
ence to  bear  on  the  problem.  It  was 
also  he  who  signed  the  multi-billion  dol- 
lar U.  S.-E.  C.  C.  agreement  in  1960. 
Professor  Gerhard,  a  native  of  Germany, 
is  a  close  student  of  economic  affairs.  He 
will  speak  on  the  British  interest  in  the 
Common  Market  and  whether  Great 
Britain  could  expect  membership  to  solve 
the  problems  of  its  own  lagging  economic 
growth. 

In  "The  Composer  and  His  Materials" 
Professor  Iain  Hamilton  (a  noted  com- 
poser in  his  own  right)  will  discuss  and 
compare  the  materials  of  music  available 
to  Beethoven  with  those  elements  which 
comprise  the  musical  environment  of  the 
present-day  composer.  As  illustration 
he  will  use  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Quartet  in  C  minor,  played  by 
the  Duke  String  Quartet,  and  his  own 
composition  "Sextet  1962"  which  will  be 
played  by  the  Sextet. 

ALUMNI  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

The  15th  annual  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday 
on  the  Duke  Golf  Course.  Chairman 
this  year  is  Merle  K.  Stone,  a  member  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  1938. 

Competition  for  prizes  will  begin  at 
8:30  a.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Registration  fee  is  $1.00  and 
greens  fees  are  $3.00. 

It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
alumni  to  test  the  beautiful  and  challeng- 
ing 18  hole  Duke  Golf  Course. 
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THAD    SPARKS 


GENERAL  ALUMNI  DINNER 

The  General  Alumni  Dinner  is  the  one 
time  during  Commencement  Week  End 
when  all  alumni,  regardless  of  class,  are 
certain  to  get  together.  This  year's  din- 
ner and  annual  business  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  newly  refurbished  Blue  & 
White  Room  of  the  West  Campus  Union. 
The  program,  presided  over  by  Alum- 
ni Association  President  William  R.  Pitts 
'29,  will  include  a  brief  report  by  Presi- 
dent Deryl  Hart,  presentation  of  anni- 
versary class  gifts,  recognition  of  the 
Silver  and  Golden  Anniversary  Classes 
and  election  of  new  Alumni  Association 
Officers. 

CAMPUS   BUS  TOURS 

Since  many  alumni  have  not  yet  seen 
the  new  buildings,  streets  and  other  im- 
provements on  campus,  the  Alumni  De- 
partment has  scheduled  bus  tours  on 
Saturday  at  2:30  and  3:30  p.m.  The 
buses  will  leave  from  the  Chapel.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  tour,  but  reservations 
should  be  made  at  the  Alumni  Office. 

ENGINEERS'  BUFFET  LUNCHEON 

On  Saturday.  June  1,  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
the  West  Campus  Union  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  and  luncheon.  Retiring  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  Walter  Seely 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  and  an  original 


portrait  of  him  will  be  presented  to  the 
College  by  the  Alumni  Association. 
(Tickets  $2.00.) 

HOOF  'n'  HORN  SHOW 

Following  the  General  Alumni  Dinner 
on  Saturday  evening,  Duke's  Hoof  'n' 
Horn  will  present  its  version  of  the  New 
York  hit  musical  Bye  Bye  Birdie. 

Actually  revolving  around  two  stories, 
the  plot  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie  concerns  the 
romance  of  a  composer-publisher-agent 
and  his  secretary,  and  the  drafting  into 
the  Army  of  their  great  rock'n  roll  star, 
Conrad  Birdie.  When  the  whole  crowd 
descends  on  a  small  Ohio  town,  the  com- 
plications are  hilarious  and  tuneful. 

Tickets  for  the  performance  will  be 
available  at  $1.50  each. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  CLASS   REUNIONS 
Half  Century  Club 
Sunday,  June  2 
12:30  p.m. — Luncheon.        Induction      of 
members  Class  of  1913,  50th  Year 
Class.       Ballroom — Wast    Campus 
Union. 

1913 
Golden  Anniversary  Class 
Saturday,  June   1 
6:00  p.m. — General      Alumni      Dinner. 
Tables  reserved  for  Class  of  1913. 
Special  recognition.     West  Campus 
Union. 
Sunday.  June  2 
9:00  a.m. — Class  Breakfast.   Old  Trinity 

Room. 
12:30  p.m.— Half   Century   Club   Lunch- 
eon.     Members    of    the    Class    of 
1913  inducted  into  club.    Ballroom 
— West  Campus  Union. 

1916 
Sunday.  June  2 

1:00  p.m. — Annual     Buffet     Luncheon. 
Room  X-204,  West  Campus  Union. 

1917,  1918,  1919,  1920 
Sunday,  June  2 

1:00  p.m. — Buffet      Luncheon,       Men's 
Graduate  Center. 

1938 
Silver  Anniversary  Class 

Friday,   May   31 
5:30-6:30  p.m. — Social     Hour.       Class 

Headquarters,  House  O. 
6:30  p.m. — Cook-out,  Kilgo  Quadrangle. 
8:30  p.m. — Open     House.       Home     of 

Mary  Teer  Harris  (Mrs.  I.  E.,  Jr.), 

3900  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley. 
Saturday,  June   1 
9:00  a.m. — Breakfast,      West      Campus 

Union. 


4:00-4:45  p.m. — Tea  for  faculty  mem- 
bers, 208  Flowers  Building. 

6:00  p.m. — General  Alumni  Dinner. 
Presentation  of  class  gift  and 
special  recognition  of  Silver  An- 
niversary Class.  West  Campus 
Union. 

9:00  p.m. — Open  House  and  Dance, 
home  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bradsher,  421 
Carolina  Circle. 
Sunday,  June  2 
12:30  p.m. — Silver  Anniversary  Buffet 
Luncheon.  Dining  Room  C,  West 
Campus  Union. 

1938  Medical 
Silver  Anniversary  Class 
Friday,  May  31 
6:30p.m. — Dinner — The   Angus   Barn. 

Saturday,  June  1 
9:00  a.m. — Continental  Breakfast,  Medi- 
cal Center. 
4:00  p.m. — Open       House,       Schrafft's 
Country  Inn. 

1947,   1948,   1949 
Friday,  May  31 
8:00  p.m. — Open     House,     Duke     Golf 
Course  Club  House. 
Saturday,  June   1 
9:00  a.m. — Breakfast,    Men's    Graduate 
Center.      Dr.    James    T.    Cleland, 
special  guest. 
4:00  p.m. — Open    House,    Holiday   Inn, 

Chapel  Hill  Street. 
9:00  p.m.-12:30  a.m. — Dance.   Washing- 
ton    Duke     Ballroom,     Jack     Tar 
Hotel. 

1953 
Tenth  Year  Class 
Friday,  May  31 
7:00  p.m. — Buffet    Dinner-Dance,    Jack 
Tar  Hotel. 
Saturday,  June  1 
4:00  p.m. — Open  House,  home  of  Nance 
Alyea,    3102    Devon    Road,    Hope 
Valley. 
Sunday,  June  2 
9:15  a.m. — Breakfast  and  business  meet- 
ing. Men's  Graduate  Center. 

1953  Medical 
Tenth  Year  Class 

Friday,  May  3 1 

6:30  p.m. — Dinner,   Hartman's. 
Saturday,  June   1 

8:00  a.m.— Lou  Tatom  '50,  MD  '53, 
Memorial  Service,  University 
Chapel. 

9:00  a.m. — Continental  Breakfast,  Med- 
ical Center. 

3:30  p.m. — Open  House,  home  of  Dr. 
Earl  Somers,  Chapel  Hill. 
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In  what 

other  business 

could  you  go 

so  far  in  your 

first  year? 


Each  of  these  five  men  recently  finished  his  first 
full  year  with  Massachusetts  Mutual.  And  they  aver- 
aged over  $900,000  in  sales. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  business  where  such 
rapid  achievement  would  be  possible? 

As  you  read  the  biographies  at  right,  you  will  notice 
that  these  men  held  widely  different  types  of  jobs 
before  thev  joined  Massachusetts  Mutual. 

How  do  you  feel  about  your  present  job?  Are  you 
advancing  as  fast  as  you'd  hoped?  Do  you  really 
like  the  work  you're  doing?  Or  would  you  rather  be 
in  business  for  yourself  like  these  men  —  and  in  a 
business  which  rewards  you  in  direct  proportion  to 
your  achievements? 

If  so,  you  should  investigate  the  potential  of  a 
career  with  Mass  Mutual.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country 
with  2.6  billion  dollars  in  assets.  And  it  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  dynamic  growth. 

Just  write  a  personal  letter  about  yourself  to  Charles 
H.  Schaaff,  President,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  could  well 
be  the  most  important  letter  you've  ever  written. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS  •  ORGANIZED    1851 


JOHN  T.  SODERSTROM 

A  native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
he  retired  as  a  Chief  Petty  Officer 
after  20  years  in  the  Navy  and 
joined  our  Honolulu  Agency  in 
August,  1961.  His  sales  in  the 
calendar  year  1962  totaled  89 
policies  for  $690,534.  He  was 
honored  as  the  Company's  first  year 
Man  of  the  Month  in  April,  1962. 


WALTER  W.  MAUER 

With  seven  years  experience  in 
sales  and  service  in  tangiblegoods, 
he  became  a  member  of  our  Har- 
risburg  Agency  in  June,  1961. 
During  his  first  12  months  he  sold 
39  cases  for  $916,384.  In  March, 
1962  he  was  selected  as  the  Com- 
pany's first  year  Man  of  the  Month. 


PATRICK  J.  ROACH 

A  graduate  of  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, and  a  practicing  attorney  for 
six  years,  he  joined  our  Milwau- 
kee Agency  in  April,  1961,  and 
in  his  first  12  months  he  sold  39 
cases  for  $747,400.  In  each  of 
the  last  15  consecutive  months  he 
sold  over  $30,000  and  in  May  of 
1962  was  chosen  first  year  Man 
of  the  Month. 


RONALD  DAVIS  BALSER 

Graduated  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1960,  he  joined  our 
Atlanta  Agency  in  April,  1961. 
His  1962  ordinary  sales  amounted 
to  80.5  policies  for  $1,533,996. 
In  each  of  the  last  13  months  his 
production   exceeded   $30,000. 


GORDON  E.  GALLOWAY 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  he  served  three  years  with 
the  USAF.  After  nine  years  of 
business  experience  first  as  a  Tax 
Assessor,  and  later  as  a  store 
manager  he  joined  our  Miami- 
Pierce  Agency  in  March,  1961. 
His  1962  sales  totaled  52  cases 
for  $627,250. 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.        Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Director  s  Scratchpad 

The  spring  semester  1963  shows  a  registration  of 
6,060  students — 4,267  men  and  1,793  women.  Trinity 
College  and  the  College  of  Engineering  list  2,337  men, 
three  women;  the  Woman's  College  records  1,201 
women. 

Reunion  classes  are  busy  making  plans,  and  in  con- 
nection with  these  gathering  statistics.     According  to 
the  Classes  of  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  the  Presi- 
dents that  they  have  known  have  ranked  as  follows : 
Woodrow  Wilson         0.92     John  Kennedy  0.55 

Franklin  Roosevelt      0.74     Harry  Truman  0.52 

Dwight  Eisenhower     0.70     Calvin  Coolidge  0.51 

Herbert  Hoover  0.57     Warren  Harding  0.20 

(The  scoring  is  relative  to  perfection;  i.e.,  all  A's 
would  rate  1.00.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Classes  of  1917-20 
were  considerably  more  tolerant  of  today's  teenagers 
than  were  the  Classes  of  1941-43  in  a  similar  poll  last 
year. 
Do  today's  teenagers  have  as 

much  initiative?  Yes  84%      No   16% 

Are  they  as  industrious?  Yes  53%      No  47% 

Are  they  as  moral?  Yes  44%      No  56% 

Are  they  as  industrious?  Yes  53%     No  47% 

Are  they  as  independent  in 

thought?  Yes  88%     No  12% 

It  is  further  evident  that  this  is  a  changing  world  by 
the  number  of  communities  and  houses  in  which  these 
folks  have  lived  since  they  left  college.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  what  they  read. 

NUMBER  OF  COMMUNITIES       NUMBER  OF  HOUSES  LIVED 
LIVED  IN  SINCE  COLLEGE  IN  SINCE  COLLEGE 

One     16%  5-9  17%  One       2%  5-9     24% 

Two     17%  10-14  15%  Two     10%  10-14  22% 

Three    9%  15-10  12%  Three  12%  15-19    17% 

Four    14%  Four    t3% 

Magazines  subscribed  to  the  longest: 

1.  Reader's  Digest  7.  Christian  Advocate 

2.  Time  8.  U.  S.  News  &  World 

3.  Saturday  Evening  Post  Report 

4.  National  Geographic  9.  Look 

5.  Progressive  Farmer  10.  Good  Housekeeping 

6.  Life 

You  will  be  getting  announcements  in  the  next  few 


weeks  about  football  games  and  alumni  get-togethers  in 
connection  with  the  games.  In  order  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed, please  send  in  your  reservation  as  soon  as  you 
receive  the  mailing.  In  the  past  year  or  two,  some  of 
our  people  have  been  disappointed  because  they  could 
not  attend  alumni  functions  and  athletic  contests  due  to 
waiting  too  late  to  send  in  reservations. 

May  we  remind  you  also  that  if  you  are  planning 
to  come  back  at  Commencement,  and  we  hope  you  will, 
regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  member  of  a  reunion 
class  or  not,  be  sure  to  send  reservations.  It  will  help 
the  committees  to  make  sure  everything  is  done  for 
your  comfort  and  convenience,  and  it  will  mean  that 
you  will  have  a  lot  more  fun. 

This  very  moment  hundreds  of  your  fellow  alumni, 
as  class  agents,  area  chairmen,  and  workers  are  knock- 
ing on  your  doors,  calling  you  by  phone,  or  writing  you 
letters,  suggesting  that  you  send  in  your  annual  gift  to 
the  Loyalty  Fund  if  you  have  not  done  so.  The  pro- 
gram is  growing  each  year,  thanks  to  each  of  you,  but 
it  will  grow  a  lot  faster  if  you  will  stop  right  now  and 
make  your  gift,  if  you  have  not  done  so. 

Remember,  Commencement  will  be  held  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  beginning  May  31. 
Make  your  plans  to  be  on  hand. 


Alumni  Calendar 

Charlotte.  N.  C. — May  27,  Second  Annual  Coaches' 
Huddle,  sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation at  the  Commodore  Club.  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Bubas,  James,  Lewis,  Murray  and  Parker,  Duke  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Association,  special  guests.  For  tickets 
or  information  contact  Benner  B.  Crigler  '50,  Chairman, 
home,  2801  Coltsgate  Road,  Charlotte  7;  office.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  201  S.  Tryon  St., 
Charlotte  2. 

Baltimore,  Maryland — May  31,  Baltimore  Duke  Alum- 
ni Association  Moonlight  Cruise  aboard  the  S.  S.  Port 
Welcome,  8:30  p.m. -11:30  p.m.  For  details  telephone: 
Phil  Wetzler  '60,  president— LI  2-8934  or  Skip  Hearn  '56, 
252-0093. 

New  York — June  14,  Metropolitan  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation Twilight  Cruise  aboard  the  Circle  Line  XII. 
Boarding  6:00  p.m.,  departure  at  7:15,  42nd  Street  at 
the  Hudson  River.  $5.00  per  person,  reservations  to 
Duke  University  Metropolitan  Alumni  Association, 
P.  O.  Box  811,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 
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ALUMNI  REPRESENTATIVES 
Love  Lindsey  Hardaway  (Mrs.  R.  E., 
Ill)  '51  of  Tampa,  Florida,  represented 
Duke  University  at  the  inauguration  of 
William  Howard  Kadel  as  first  president 
of  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  St. 
Petersburg,  in  January. 
Ray  Graves  LLB  '52,  was  the  Univer- 
sity's official  representative  at  the  Seven- 
ty-fifth Anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington,  in 
March. 

Carl  G.  Stroven  PhD  '40,  served  as 
representative  for  Duke  University  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Thomas  Hale 
Hamilton  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  in 
March. 

William  D.  Sampselle  BD  '46,  pastor 
of  the  Havre  de  Grace  Methodist  church 
in  Maryland,  represented  Duke  Univer- 
sity and  the  Divinity  School  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Ronald  Vale  Wells  as 
President  of  the  Crozier  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in 
March. 

Frank  A.  Vingiello  PhD  '47,  served  as 
Duke  University's  representative  at  the 
inauguration  of  Thomas  Marshall  Hahn, 
Jr.,  as  eleventh  President  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  April. 
Nancy  Hanks  '49  was  Duke  University's 
official  delegate  at  the  inauguration  of 
Rosemary  Park  as  President  of  Barnard 
College   in  April. 

Lionel  W.  McKenzie,  former  student 
and  former  Duke  faculty  member,  will 
serve  as  the  University's  representative 
at  the  inauguration  of  W.  Allen  Wallis 
as  President  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  May. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
COUNCIL 

The  Divinity  School  Alumni  Council 
held  a  luncheon  meeting  on  campus  on 
April  3.  The  Rev.  Paul  Carruth  BD  '42, 
minister  of  the  Hayes-Barton  Methodist 
Church  in  Raleigh,  and  president  of  the 
Council,  presided. 

The  Council  heard  a  report  from  Di- 
vinity School  Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman. 
Dean  Cushman  brought  the  Council  up 
to  date  on  recent  developments  in  the 
School  and  spoke  briefly  on  plans  for 
future  expansion. 

After  hearing  a  report  from  the  Duke 
University  Committee  on  Bequests,  the 
Council  approved  a  proposal  for  the  or- 
ganization in  the  near  future  of  a  Divini- 
ty School  Subcommittee  on  Bequests. 

South  Florida  (Miami) — D.  Richard 
Mead.  Jr.  '52.  retiring  vice  president, 
was  arrangements  chairman  for  a  Din- 
ner Meeting  of  the  South  Florida  Duke 


Alumni  Association.  Guest  speaker  for 
the  occasion  was  Dr.  Everett  H.  Hop- 
kins, vice  president  of  the  University, 
who  spoke  on  "Duke  Today  and  Its 
Future." 

William  Burford  Amith  '50  was  elected 
to  head  the  Association. 

Atlanta — Director  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs, Charles  A.  Dukes,  was  guest  speak- 
er at  a  Dessert-Reception  of  the  Atlanta 
Duke  Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Dukes 
was  attending  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council  in  Atlanta, 
where  he  was  a  program  participant. 
Approximately  100  alumni  and  friends 
were  present  for  the  informal  occasion, 
which  was  held  at  the  Northside  Meth- 
odist  Church. 

New  officers  were  elected:  president. 
Louis  W.  McLennan  '51;  vice  president. 
Erwin  H.  Baumer  '57;  secretary-treasurer. 
Alexander  E.  Wilson  III  '59;  alumnae 
council  representative,  Nancy  Ann  Hoot 
'61;  and  activities  chairman,  C.  Richard 
McQueen  LLB  '61. 

Jacksonville — Jess  W.  Talcott  '41, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  a 
meeting  of  Duke  alumni  in  the  Jackson- 
ville area  in  February.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Timuquana  Country  Club. 
Featured,  as  guest  speaker,  was  Dr. 
Everett  H.  Hopkins,  vice  president  of 
the    University. 

Virginia  Peninsula  (Norfolk) — The 
Peninsula  Duke  Alumni  Association  held 
a  Dinner  Meeting  during  the  winter  with 
Coach  Clarence  McKay  "Ace"  Parker, 
Baseball  and  Football  Backfield  Coach, 
as  guest  speaker.  Betty  Jane  Yarborough 
(Mrs.  F.  Graham)  '48,  retiring  president 
of  the  Association,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

New  officers  are:  president.  Julian 
Walker  LLB  '59;  vice  president,  P.  Ed- 
ward Heath,  Jr.  BSEE  '58;  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Glorii  Meyer  White  (Mrs. 
J.  Earle)   RN  '57,  BSN  '59. 

Central  Florida  (Orlando) — Dr. 
Sam  G.  Latty  MD  '49  was  in  charge  cf 
an  organizational  meeting  of  Duke  alum- 
ni and  friends  in  central  Florida  in  Feb- 
ruary. Dr.  Everett  H.  Hopkins,  vice 
president  of  Duke  University  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Institutional  Advancement,  was 
guest  sp;aker.  During  a  business  session 
Dr.  Latty  was  elected  president  of  the 
new  organization.  The  following  were 
also  elected:  vice  president,  John  A. 
Reed,  Jr.  '54,  LLB   '56;  secretary,  John 

F.  Lowndes  '53,  LLB  '58;  and  treasurer. 

G.  Richard  Taylor  '54. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


'13 


next  reunion:    1963 


David  Hamilton  Brown  of  Cullo- 
whee,  N.  C,  is  retired  after  being  actively 
engaged  from  time  to  time  as  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  automobile 
dealer,  and  lumberman.  He  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  two  children  and  five  grand- 
children. 

Col.  Davtd  L.  Hardee  USA  (Ret.) 
and  Mrs.  Hardee  make  their  home  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  They  have  two  married 
daughters  and  one  grandson. 

Ruth  Franklin  Hurley  is  the  wife 
of  Bernard  T.  Hurley  '11  and  a  resident 
of  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  They  have  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  Bernard  T. 
Hurley,  Jr.  '43;  and  seven  grand- 
children. 

Nettie  Sue  Tillett,  who  is  Professor 
Emeritus  of  English,  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
makes  her  home  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


'16 


next  reunion:  1963 


Iris    Chappelle    Turlington    (Mrs. 
H.  C.)   President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 
Horace  B.  Teeter  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  a  retired  U.  S.  postal  clerk.     He  has 
two  sons,  two  daughters  and  eight  grand- 
children. 


'18 


next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Durham,  President 
19512  Canterbury  Road 
Sherwood  Forest 
Detroit  21,  Mich. 
B.    Everett    Jordan,    Senator    from 
North  Carolina,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  ele- 
vated to  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee. 


'21 


next  reunion:    1967 


R.  A.  Parham,  formerly  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  retired  and  is  making  his 
home  in  Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia,  Africa. 


'23 


next  reunion:    1967 


J.  Doane  Stott  (BD  '29)  and  Flora 
Dawson  Stott  '30,  former  missionaries 
to  Japan,  will  return  to  that  country  this 
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summer  for  a  two-month  preaching  mis- 
sion on  the  island  of  Hokkaido.  Mr. 
Stott,  pastor  of  Swepsonville,  N.  C, 
Methodist  Church,  will  remain  in  Japan 
for  a  year  of  teaching  in  Kobe. 


'30 


next  reunion:    1965 


Claiborne  C.  Blalock  of  South  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  is  general  methods  ac- 
countant for  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  He  has  a  son  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Thomas  W.  Ward  of  Albemarle, 
N.  C,  is  a  teacher  in  New  London 
Elementary  School. 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


Durham  Fire  Chief  Cosmo  L.  Cox  is 
in  charge  of  the  training  of  approximate- 
ly 1,000  firemen  during  a  fire  college 
and  pump  school  held  each  spring  and 
fall  in  Charlotte  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Firemen's  Association. 


Main  lobby  of  the  Columbia  University  Club  at  4  West  43rd  Street  in  New  York  City. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


A  New  York  Club  for  Duke  Alumni 


Thomas  J.  Lassiter,  Jr.,  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Smithfield  Herald, 
Smithfield,  N.  C.  His  daughter,  Nancy, 
is  a  senior  in  the  Woman's  College. 

Peg  Harrell  McLarty,  wife  of  Em- 
mett  K.  McLarty,  Jr.  '30,  BD  '34, 
president  of  Brevard  College,  Brevard, 
N.  C,  was  featured  as  the  "Woman  of 
the  Week"  in  the  March  11  issue  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen.  Her  community  serv- 
ice through  church,  civic  and  educational 
groups  has  been  outstanding  during  their 
five  years  at  Brevard. 

On  April  1,  Dr.  M.  S.  Shockley  AM, 
Professor  of  English  at  North  Texas 
State  University,  left  for  the  University 
of  Cape  Town  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  where  he  will  remain  through 
Jan.  31,  1964.  He  will  be  a  visiting 
professor  of  American  literature  under 
the  Fulbright  International  Educational 
Exchange  Program  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Rufus  H.  Hosea  of  New  York  City 
has  been  named  an  assistant  treasurer  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  Previous- 
ly he  was  assistant  auditor. 

Joseph  T.  Shackford  (BD  '43),  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  City  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  is  associate  minister  of  St. 
Luke's  Methodist  Church.  His  two  sons 
are  Duke  students  and  his  daughter  is 
"heading  this  way."  Mrs.  Shackford  is 
the  former  Virginia  Johnson  '36. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the 
Columbia  University  Club  for  Duke 
Alumni  to  become  members  and  to  make 
their  headquarters  there.  Ideally  located 
in  midtown  Manhattan  at  4  West  43rd 
Street  (just  off  Fifth  Avenue)  it  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  theaters,  shops 
and  business  offices. 

The  facilities  for  relaxing  and  enter- 
taining are  superb  and  include:  dining 
rooms,  rooms  for  private  luncheons,  din- 
ners and  meetings,  bars,  squash  courts, 
exercise  room,  barber  shop  and  ticket 
service   for  theater  and   sporting  events. 


The  Club  also  provides  rooms  on  both  a 
permanent  or  transient  basis  for  its  mem- 
bers. 

In  order  for  Duke  Alumni  to  be  eligi- 
ble, however,  a  sizeable  minimum  num- 
ber of  names  must  be  submitted.     For 
complete  details  on  membership  advan- 
tages    (both    resident    and    non-resident 
memberships  are  available)  and  schedule 
of  dues  write  to: 
Joe  M.  Self  '53,  vice-president 
Duke    Metropolitan   Alumni   Association 
P.  O.  Box  811,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York   17,  New  York 


Charles  J.  Tilley  (R  '36),  minister 
of  Paint  Bank  Methodist  Church,  Cov- 
ington, Va.,  is  the  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled Religion  with  Revelation,  soon  to 
be  published  by  The  Christopher  Pub- 
lishing House  of  Boston. 


sistant  librarian  at  Duke,  has  been  named 
to  head  a  group  of  librarians  concerned 
with  common  problems  related  to  the 
acquisition  and  processing  of  materials 
for  large  research  libraries. 


'35 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


next  reunion:    1964 


Reinard  Harkema  PhD  is  acting  head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  at  State 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dick  Herbert,  sports  editor  for  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  News  and  Observer,  was 
one  of  the  winners  in  the  fifth  annual 
U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association 
writing  contest.  His  story,  "I  Worked 
with  Basketball's  No.  1  Briber,"  was  top 
in  the  feature  field. 

John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.  (BD  '38),  as- 


H.  Patterson  Harris  MD,  a  general 
practitioner  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and 
deputy  director  of  public  health  for  the 
past  15  years,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  health  as  of  May  20.  He  has 
a  son,  who  is  a  Duke  student,  and  a 
daughter. 

Vincent  P.  Hippolitus,  Director  of 
Field  Operations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, was  awarded  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor's    Distinguished    Service 
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74  Ijeate 


of  continuous  service  to  Duke 
University  Faculty,  Adminis- 
tration and  Alumni. 

HIBBERD  Florist,  Inc. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Opposite  Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 


Duke 
Power  Company 

Electric  Service — 
Electric  Appliances — 
Street  Transportation 

Tel.  682-1151    Durham,  N.  C. 

We  are  members  by 
invitation  of  the 

National  Selected 
Morticians 

the  only  Durham  Funeral  Home 
accorded  this  honor 

Air  Conditioned  Chapel 
684-0247  1113  W.  Main  St. 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Award  at  the  50th  anniversary  cere- 
monies on  March  4.  He  was  cited  for 
his  "highly  effective  guidance  and  as- 
sistance, particularly  at  the  State,  region- 
al and  local  levels,  in  stimulating  nation- 
wide activity  to  further  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  handicapped." 
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NEXT   reunion:     1968 


George  D.  Davis  is  associate  general 
agent  for  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
The  oldest  of  his  three  children,  N.  Park 
Davis  '62,  is  attending  medical  school 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bradsher,  Jr., 
President 
421  Carolina  Circle 
Durham,   N.   C. 

Thomas  Butterfield  LLB  of  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  is  chairman  of  Zone  2,  con- 
sisting of  Northampton,  Lehigh  and 
Berks  counties,  of  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Ricardo  E.  Gutierrez  is  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Hotel  "Peiiafiel," 
Tehuacan,  Puebla,  Mexico.  The  older 
of  his  two  sons  is  attending  Henderson 
University  in  Kentucky  on  a  Rotary  Club 
scholarship. 

Patria  Gibson  Hunsinger  (Mrs. 
Gilbert  L.)  makes  her  home  in  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.  Her  six  children  are  Janet. 
James,  Joy,  Jill,  Jason  and  Julie. 

W.  G.  Jerome,  Jr.,  ME  is  head  of 
planning,  material  management,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Department  of 
Navy.  He,  Mrs.  Jerome  and  their  two 
sons  live  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Richard  S.  Newens,  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Duke  Alumni  Association,  is  a 
registered  representative  for  S.  D.  Lunt 
&  Co.,  stockbrokers.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dorris  Harrison  Newens  '39.  have  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Richard  W.  Northrup,  a  partner  in 
Mcllvain  &  Northrup,  Realtors,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  two  daughters,  one  a 
student  at  Ohio  State  and  the  other  at 
Ohio  University. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Frances  M.  Briggs,  who  received  the 
PhD  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  June,  1962,  is  Lecturer  Fifth 
Year  Program  in  Teacher  Education  at 
Carolina. 

Chaplain  Denny  Williams  (D  '42  L 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  have  returned 
to   the   States   after  45   months   in   Ger- 


many.    He  is  stationed   at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, and  they  live  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


John  W.  Wagner,  Jr.,  is  manager  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Wade  H.  Eldridge  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  is 
retail  programs  manager  for  Mobil  Oil 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  son. 

Charles  E.  Rankin  MEd,  principal  of 
Proximity  Junior  High  School  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  will  become  principal  of 
Jackson  Junior  High  School,  also  in 
Greensboro,  next  fall. 

Arthur  B.  Rickerby  of  Bethel,  Conn., 
is  a  staff  photographer  for  Life  magazine. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


James  E.  Walter  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Amy  Buesing  '52,  make 
their  home  in  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Howard  C.  Wilkinson  BD,  chaplain 
of  Duke  University,  will  deliver  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity, Georgetown,  Texas,  on  June  2, 
at  which  time  he  will  be  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  also  an  alumnus  of  South- 
western, having  received  the  AB  degree 
in  1939. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Margaret  Rose  Bussell  is  head  of 
the  piano  department  at  Peace  College, 
Raleigh. 

Alpha  Kappa  Gamma,  honorary  wom- 
en's service  fraternity,  has  established  a 
scholarship  award  in  honor  of  Maybelle 
Coleman  PhD,  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  S.  C, 
since  1926.  It  will  be  given  annually  to 
a  sophomore  at  the  college. 

John  A.  McKenry,  Jr.,  BD  is  senior 
minister  of  Clarendon  Methodist  Church, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  P.  O'Callaghan  is 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  stationed  at  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elvin  H.  Santos  RN  is  chief  anes- 
thetist at  Emporia  Memorial  Hospital, 
Emporia,  Va. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Sylvia  Smith  Dodge  (Mrs.  Edward 
W.)  makes  her  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
She  has  five  children. 
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/.  Carl  Clamp  '42  is  heading  up  the 
expanded  function  of  corporate  planning 
for     General     Mills     in      Minneapolis. 


Edgar  M.  Waller,  Jr.  '31  has  been  ap- 
pointed General  Manager  of  Durham 
Operations  for  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Co. 


Milton  E.  Harrington  '31  has  been 
elected  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Liggett  &  Myers  Co.  in  New  York  City. 


Herman  A.  Smith  (LLB  '52),  clerk 
of  the  North  Carolina  Middle  District 
Federal  Court,  is  president  of  the  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  Bar  Association. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


John  A.  Hornaday  (AM  '48,  PhD 
'54),  professor  of  psychology  and  special 
education  at  Greensboro  College,  has  re- 
signed to  become  an  editor  with  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  In  his  new 
position,  Dr.  Hornaday  will  be  concerned 
with  selection  and  revision  of  psychologi- 
cal materials,  particularly  tests,  which  are 
submitted  for  publication. 

Edwin  H.  Martinat,  who  received  the 
MD  degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  in  1948,  has  been  appointed 
to  that  faculty  as  director  of  the  R. 
Gardner  Kellogg  Memorial  Program  for 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
He  holds  the  titles  of  assistant  professor 
of  orthopedics  and  assistant  professor  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

D.  Leslie  Whyte  became  Chicago 
region  office  manager  for  the  Hospital 
Supply  Division  of  American  Hospital 
Supply  Corporation  on  Jan.  1.  He  was 
previously  manager  of  the  Boston  region. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Seymour  I.  Somberg  MF  (DF  '62)  is 
an  associate  professor  forestry  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Robert  A.  McCuiston,  President 
Box  1902 
High  Point,  N.  C. 


Bruce  K.  Goodman  of  Highland  Park, 
111.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 
Known  as  the  "Frisco,"  it  is  the  second 
largest  road  in  the  southwest  serving 
both  the  southwest  and  the  southeast 
from  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Merritt,  Jr.,  and 
Winn  Kern  Merritt  '48  live  in  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  where  he  practices  internal 
medicine  and  neurology.  They  have  two 
boys  and  a  girl. 

Richard  E.  Miller  has  been  named 
assistant  vice  president — marketing  for 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  and  will  be  responsible  for  market 
research  and  corporate  advertising  and 
public  relations.  He  joined  Rockwell  in 
1947. 

Lucius  H.  Tippett,  Jr.,  has  been  as- 
signed as  branch  manager  of  IBM  de 
Mexico  after  being  in  Puerto  Rico  for 
six  years.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
daughters. 

Married : 

Ellen  L.  Richards  to  Edward  G. 
Regan  on  Feb.  7.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


W.  Casper  Holroyd,  President 
1401   Granada  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

On  April  1  John  Boone  became  gen- 
eral merchandise  manager  of  the  upstairs 
division  group,  covering  home  furnish- 
ings, men's  and  boys'  wear,  and  luggage, 
for  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City.  He  was  formerly 
with  Wanamaker's  in  Philadelphia. 

W.  Casper  Holroyd,  Jr.,  Penn  Mutual 


Underwriter  of  Raleigh.  N.  C,  has 
achieved  eminence  in  his  profession  and 
was  honored  in  the  February  23  issue  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

William  H.  McCullen  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  education 
manager  at  the  IBM  Data  Systems  Di- 
vision plant  there. 

Joan  Angevine  Swift  (Mrs.  Wayne), 
who  is  studying  under  the  poet  Theodore 
Roethke,  has  begun  work  on  a  Master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Under  the  name  of  Joan  Swift,  she  has 
had  poems  published  in  The  New 
Yorker,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Review,  The  Colorado  Quar- 
terly, Poetry  Northwest,  The  Literary 
Review,  The  New  Mexico  Quarterly,  and 
Northwest  Review,  and  will  appear  some 
time  soon  in  The  Atlantic.  She,  Mr. 
Swift,  who  works  for  Eastman  Kodak  as 
a  technical  representative  in  the  Seattle 
area,  and  their  two  daughters  make  their 
home  in  Edmonds,  Wash. 

Samuel  G.  Welborn  MD  is  anesthesi- 
ologist for  Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital, 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  and  Mrs.  Welborn 
have  one  daughter. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


J.  Carlton  Fleming,  President 
221  Anthony  Circle 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

R.  Harold  Hipps  BD,  minister  of  edu- 
cation at  the  West  Market  Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  was 
given  the  1962  Distinguished  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award  by  the  Gate  City  Ki- 
wanis  Club  for  his  work  in  the  field  of 
youth  activities. 

Richard  G.  Kritzer  is  on  a  three-year 
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tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  for 
Procter  &  Gamble,  having  previously 
been  in  Venezuela.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


N.  C,  on  March  5.    Named  Christopher 
Howard. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Beverly  Gerber  Fitzsimons,  widow 
of  Joseph  G.  Fitzsimons,  Jr.,  '49,  is  vice 
president  and  president-elect  of  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Junior  League  for 
1963-64.  She  has  also  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Charlotte  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Council  and  the  only  wom- 
an on  the  Pacing  Progress  Committee 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  determine  the  top  needs  of  the  city. 

William  F.  Westlin,  who  has  an  MD 
degree  from  New  York  Medical  College, 
is  senior  clinical  research  associate  in  the 
Clinical  Investigation  Division  at  CIBA 
Pharmaceutical  Company.  He.  his  wife 
and  three  children,  make  their  home  in 
Chatham,  N.  J. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Dewey  H.  Huffines,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Huffines.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  on 
Feb.  27. 

Second  daughter  to  Joan  Simpson 
Jones  (Mrs.  Branson  C.)  and  Mr. 
Jones.  Concord,  N.  C,  on  March  16. 
Named  Elisa  Coltrane. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


William  F.  Grossnickle,  who  is 
working  for  a  PhD  in  organizational  be- 
havior at  George  Washington  University, 
has  been  awarded  a  National  Science 
Foundation  scholarship  for  next  year. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Depp 
'52,  and  they  make  their  home  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

John  B.  Harris,  Jr..  vice  president  of 
North  Carolina  National  Bank  in  Ra- 
leigh, has  been  named  vice  president  of 
the  seven-county  Capital  Area  Develop- 
ment Association. 

William  Gilbert  Katzenmeyer  (AM 
'58,  DEd  '62)  is  general  director  of  pupil 
services  for  Union  School  District.  Jack- 
son, Mich.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Betty  Gene  Smith  '50. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  has  published  a  book  by  Charles 
E.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '55)  entitled 
Interstate  Apportionment  of  Business  In- 
come for  State  Income  Tax  Purposes. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  D.  C. 
(Jack)  Nunn.  Jr.  (L  '53)  and  Mrs. 
Nunn.  Marietta,  Ga.,  on  March  14. 
Named  Julia  Neal. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Mike 
Souchak    and    Mrs.    Souchak.    Durham. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Ken  A.  Menken  is  with  Smith,  Barney 
&  Co.,  New  York  City. 

William  K.  Price,  Jr.,  is  D'-ector  of 
Social  Services  at  General  County  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colo. 

Gilbert  H.  Smith  of  Bethesda,  Md., 
is  a  special  Federal  representative  for 
IBM. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Henry  M.  Poss  and 
Mrs.  Poss,  Chattanooga,  Term.,  on  Feb. 
22.     Named  Ann  Cecil. 
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next  reunion:    1963 


Rev.  John  J.  Carey,  President 
1312  N.  Lehign  Drive 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

H.  P.  Brown  is  vice  president  of 
Rainbow  Brand  Meats,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.     He  is  married  and  has  two  boys. 

Thomas  T.  Cole,  Jr.,  of  Carmel, 
Calif.,  is  a  physics  instructor  at  the 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey. 

George  Jerome  Kintz  (LLB  '58), 
Lila  Tyson  Ktntz  '56,  and  their  three 
young  sons  make  their  home  in  South 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  He  is  a  tax  ac- 
countant for  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Harry  Metropol  (MD  '56)  is  chief 
resident  in  surgery  at  Bowman  Gray 
Medical    School,    Winston-Salem,   N.    C. 

C.  Norman  Shealy  (BSM,  MD  '56) 
took  a  position  on  the  staff  at  Western 
Reserve  Department  of  Neurosurgery  on 
May  1. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Spivey,  a  member  of 
the  Williams  College  faculty  since  1960, 
has  been  appointed  acting  Chaplain  of 
the  college  for  1963-64.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 

Married: 

Mary  Ann  Robinson  to  William  F. 
Clarkson,  Jr.   Residence:  New  York  City. 

Julia  Catherine  Weitzel  MEd  to 
Henry  L.  Seargeant  on  Jan.  5.  Resi- 
dence: Richmond.  Va. 
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NEXT   reunion:    1964 


Irving  Allen,  Jr.  (MD  '58)  of  San 
Bernadino,  Calif.,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Pediatrics  Society 
for  his  area  which  covers  three  counties 
in  southern  California.  He  is  associated 
with  the  San  Bernadino  Medical  Group 
as  the  pediatrician,  and  his  wife,  Janet 
Davis  Allen  '56,  is  doing  social  work 
with  the  county.    They  have  one  son. 

Coburn  Gum  (PhD  '62)  is  a  member 
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of  the  Department  of  English,  Clemson 
College,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Hans  Karl  Kandlbinder  AM  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  N.  V.  Henschel  Engineering 
S.A.,  Antwerp. 

W.  Scott  MacEwen  EE  is  associated 
with  Raytheon  Co.  in  Norwood,  Mass., 
as  manager  of  material  control. 

Jack  P.  Mansfield  (BD  '57),  a  Meth- 
odist minister  in  Morehead  City,  N.  C, 
has  been  named  "Man  of  1962"  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stuart  Vaughn  CE,  who  was  former- 
ly employed  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  recently  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  the  central  staff.  Plant  Engineering 
Department,  Ford  Motor  Company.  He, 
his  wife  and  three  children  live  in 
Livonia,  Mich. 

Married: 

Charles  R.  Barr  to  Eleanor  A.  Kuep- 
per  on  Oct.  13.  Residence:  Birmingham. 
Mich. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


William  A.  Baxley  CE  (MD  '62)  is 
a  medical  intern  at  Duke  Hospital.  His 
wife  is  Mary  Lynn  Williams  '56. 

Frank  E.  Shuler,  Jr.,  BD  is  Director 
of  the  Joint  Youth  Development  Com- 
mittee, Chicago,  III. 

Gertrude  E.  Wodock  BSNEd  is  work- 
ing at  the  V.  A.  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Barbara  Cashwell 
Macaulay  (Mrs.  Robert  J.,  Jr.)  and 
Dr.  Macaulay,  Elgin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  2.    Named  Claire  Marie. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Robert  M.  Barker  is  assistant  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  Charlotte.  He  and  Mrs.  Barker 
have  three  young  sons. 

W.  D.  Frederick,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm.  Pierce  and  Frederick,  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

John  Mitchell,  who  spent  the  past 
two  years  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton on  a  pediatric  residency,  is  a  Navy 
doctor  at  the  Pediatric  Clinic,  Naval 
Dispensary,  Long  Beach  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

On  January  1,  Robert  Nordham  be- 
came administrator  of  Brewster  Method- 
ist Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Formerly 
he  had  been  assistant  administrator  of 
Morton  F.  Plant  Hospital,  Clearwater. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Etta  Lou   Apple   Blaney    (MEd   '60) 


N.  C,  Mar.  19.   Named  Stephen  Wright. 

Second  son  to  Robert  G.  Butts  and 

Mrs.  Butts,  Chesterton.  Ind.,  on  Jan.  25. 


Carl  J.  Perkinson  '50  has  been  appointed 
director  of  personnel  for  the  Hanes 
Knitting     Company     in     Winston-Salem. 

and  H.  Bernard  (Bunny)  Blaney  '57, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  11.  Named 
Bonnie  Frances. 

Second  daughter  to  Gwendolyn 
Weant  Jordan  (Mrs.  William  H.)  and 
Mr.  Jordan.  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  4.     Named  Cynthia  Susan. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Hadley 
R.  Young  MD  and  Mrs.  Young,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  on  Aug.  31.  Named  Hollie 
Sheppard. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Reginald  Appleyard  AM  (PhD  '62) 
is  a  fellow  in  demography  at  Australian 
National  University.  Canberra. 

Robert  G.  Butts  is  an  instructor  of 
English  at  the  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Helen  Simmons  Carey  (Mrs.  E. 
Niel)  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  was  awarded 
a  Master  of  Education  degree  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  January.  She 
is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  junior 
high  school  in  Baltimore  County. 

Lloyd  A.  Moriber  (MD  '62)  is  a 
resident  in  surgery,  specializing  in  ortho- 
pedics, at  Yale  New  Haven  Medical 
Center. 

Robert  K.  Roney  III,  a  junior  high 
school  math  teacher  for  several  years. 
has  served  as  the  personnel  assistant 
for  the  Memphis  City  Schools  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Iohn  C.  Thompson  is  living  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  where  he  is  district  manager  for 
Carnation  Company. 

Born: 

Third  son  to  Mary  Teer  Barringer 
and   Russell   Barringer.   Jr.,    Durham. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Nellie  May  Beetham  AM  (PhD  '62) 
is  botanist  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Stanislaus  Experimental  Forest,  Pine- 
crest,  Calif. 

Danny  B.  Jones  (MD  '62)  and 
Richard  S.  Kramer  (MD  '62)  are  in- 
terning at  Duke  Hospital. 

Fred  R.  LePage  ME  is  a  manufactur- 
ing engineer  for  The  Trane  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wise. 

William  O.  Scaife,  Jr.,  is  an  account- 
ant for  Ryder  Truck  Lines.  Inc.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Philip  B.  Secor  AM  (PhD  '59),  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  acting  dean  and 
director  of  religious  affairs  at  Dickinson 
College,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Davidson 
College.  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Married : 

N.  Scott  Craven  (MD  '62)  to  Penel- 
ope King  BSN  '61  on  March  2.  Resi- 
dence:  Durham.  N.  C. 

Leonidas  J.  Jones  EE  (MS  '60)  to 
Linda  Irene  Brackett  G  on  March  23. 
Residence:  Durham.  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Wilda  Davis  Dockery  (Mrs.  James 
S.,  Jr.)  of  New  York  City  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Finch  College  Alumnae 
Association. 

Frank  U.  Fletcher.  Jr.,  does  educa- 
tional research  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  &  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

L.  Winston  Martin,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Medical  School, 
is  interning  at  Fitzsimmons  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colo.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
young  daughter. 

Murad  B.  M.  Mohammad  AM  (PhD 
'62)  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Biology,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Russell  Phillips  is  spending  a  year 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  law  clerk  to  the 
senior  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

Ioseph  H.  Riddick,  Ir.  (MD  '62)  is 
working  in  the  department  of  pathology 
at  Duke  Hospital.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Marceile  Ballentine  '61. 

Philip  V.  Wells,  Jr.,  PhD  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  botany   at  the   Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Married: 

Rosalie  B.  Bryan  to  Franklin  E.  Tip- 
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ton  on  March    1.     Residence:    Midland, 
Texas. 

Lt.  (jg)  Stephen  M.  Prevost  USN 
CE  to  Carol  Ann  Rickard  '60  on  Feb. 
23.     Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patricia  A.  Steenken  to  Francis  M. 
Abood  on  Dec.  15.  Residence:  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Ronald  L.  Helton  EE  and 
Mrs.  Helton,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
April  11,  1962.  Named  Timothy  Steven. 
A  son  to  Mary  English  Johnson  and 
Walter  A.  Johnson  EE  '60,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  on  April  7,  1962.  Named  William 
Albert. 

First  child  and  son  to  Edwin  R.  Lyon 
(MAT  '60)  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  13.  Named  Edwin  Robert, 
III. 


his  six  months  tour  of  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  has  returned  to  his  position  as 
a  management  trainee  in  The  Executive 
Career  Development  Program  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Married: 

F.  Nelson  Blount  to  Sellers  Crisp 
on  April  21,  1962.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Carol  Linn  Butcher  BSN  to  Dudley 
James  Elvery,  II  on  Aug.  31.  Residence: 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Patricia  Ann  Murray  to  Junius  W. 
Williard,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  20.  Residence: 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Michael 
E.  McLeod  MD  and  Anita  Swensen 
McLeod  BSN  '61,  Warrington,  Fla.,  on 
Nov.  17.     Named  Christine  Ellen. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Allen  G.  Rundle  was  released  from 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  last  June  and  is 
attending  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Terrence  E.  Schultz  has  completed 


'61 


next  reunion:    1967 


Nancy  Brooks  Jones  (Mrs.  David 
A.)  is  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  First 
Congregational    Church,    Granville,    111. 

Donald  C.  Mullen  MD  is  chief  of 


.  .  .  private  club 
atmosphere  that  delights 
the  most  discriminating 
of  guests.  A  half  mile  of 
wide  white-sand  beach  .  .  . 
two  azure  fresh -water  swimming 
pools  .  .  .  planned  entertainment 
if  you  wish  .  .  .  and  sumptuous 
cuisine  famed  from  coast  to 
coast.  Luxurious  accommodations  .  . 
rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 

For  reservations,  write  . . .  phone  .  .  .  wire 

PHIL  A.   DROSS,   Manager 

Phone   St.    Petersburg    391-9681 


HOTEL  AND 

BATH  CLUB 

Redington  Beach 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLORIDA 


surgery  at  U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  Dugway. 
Utah. 

Becky  Vurgason  is  office  personnel 
supervisor  for  Haskins  &  Sells,  New 
York  City. 

Married: 

Jeremy  W.  Dick  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Wright  on  March  11.  Residence: 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Cffl-Yu  King  MS  to  Bi-Shia  Wang  on 
Sept.   19.     Residence:  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Anne  O.  Palmer  to  Jerry  H.  Cromer 
on  June  9,  1962.  Residence:  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Judy  L.  Wynne  to  Paul  H.  Schneider 
on  Feb.  2,  1962.  Residence:  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Lieut.  Alfred  M. 
Burnett  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  Conley  Air 
Force  Base,  Waco,  Tex.,  on  March  22. 
Named  Alesia  Cristine. 

A  daughter  to  Pickett  Murray 
Guthrie  (Mrs.  Robert  L.)  and  Mr. 
Guthrie,  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Feb.  16. 
Named    Katherine    Kendall. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Judy 
Baker  Kohler  BSN  and  Peter  O. 
Kohler  MD  '63,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  9.     Named  Brooke  Terrill. 

First  child  and  son  to  Bruce  Libby 
and  Mrs.  Libby,  LaGrange  Park,  111.,  on 
March  12.     Named  Michael  Charles. 

A  son  to  Lynn  Piercy  Milne  and 
Robert  C.  Milne,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
March  21.     Named  Alexander  Michael. 


'62 


next  reunion:    1967 


William  M.  Bair  MF  is  associate 
wood  technologist  for  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Department,  Texas  Forest  Service, 
Lufkin,  Texas.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Geraldine   Hubbs. 

Augustus  M.  Burns,  III  MAT  is  a 
teacher  at  Broad  Street  Junior  High 
School,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Graham  E.  Chappell,  Jr.  ME  is  a 
tire  engineer  for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Stephen  E.  Cohen  is  attending  law 
school  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Paul  D.  Dove  is  studying  dentistry  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond. 

Armon  Dula  ME  has  a  position  with 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Thomas  D.  Lester  is  attending  law 
school  at  the  College  of  Washington  and 
Lee,  Lexington,  Va. 

The  following  are  teaching  this  year: 
Sue  Clark  Bercaw  (Mrs.  David  M.) 
MEd,    Roxboro,    N.    C;    Leonidas    J. 
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Betts,  Jr.,  MEd,  Durham;  Peggy  Ann 
Bliss  MAT,  Durham;  Donald  D.  Buck- 
ley MAT,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Howard 
G.  Dunlap  AM,  East  Point,  Ga.;  Hugh 
E.  Jones  AM,  Kensington,  Md.;  Everett 
C.  King  MEd.  Martinsville,  Va.;  Barbara 
J.  Mershon  AM,  Towson,  Md.;  Doris  J. 
Morrow  MAT,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Saluda 
N.  Poe  MEd,  Bahama,  N.  C;  and  Dilys 

SCHUETTLER    MAT,    CARLISLE,    Pa. 

Married : 

George  D.  Bittner  to  Brenda  P. 
Balch  '63  on  March  24.  Residence: 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Martha  Eleanor  Eller  to  Lewis  S. 
Kunkel,  Jr.,  on  March  23.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Heubeck  MEd  to  Dr. 
S.  P.  Neale  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Annie  E.  Hughes  MAT  to  Henry  W. 
Peabody  on  Dec.  27.  Residence:  De- 
catur, Ga. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Barbara  Doug- 
las Rusk  and  James  R.  Rusk  PhD,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  11.  Named 
Douglas  James. 

DEATHS 

Frank  Armfield  '92  of  Concord,  N. 
C,  passed  away  on  July  24,  1962. 

Isabel  Elias  Jones  '99  died  on  March 
26  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in 
Durham  where  she  had  resided  since 
February.  She  had  previously  lived 
in  Fayetteville,  Ark.  The  widow  of  Dr. 
Virgil  L.  Jones,  she  was  one  of  the 
earliest  women  graduates  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  three  daughters, 
she  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Don  S. 
Elias  '08  and  Bernard  Elias  '08.  both 
of  Asheville. 

Garah  Burton  Caldwell  '02  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  died  on  April  10  following 
several  years  of  declining  health.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  widow,  Annie  Whtt- 
aker  Caldwell  '05;  two  daughters, 
Annie  Louise  Caldwell  Pickett 
(Mrs.  Sycho)  '29  of  Durham  and  Eliz- 
abeth Caldwell  Medlin  (Mrs.  J.  D.) 
of  Maxton;  a  son,  G.  B.  Caldwell,  Jr. 
'26  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.;  seven  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  McAdams  '05  died 
on  March  24  in  Belmont,  N.  C,  where 
he  had  practiced  medicine  for  the  past 
45  years.  During  those  years  he  had 
been  active  in  the  civic  and  religious  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  Survivors,  in 
addition    to    his    wife,    are    a    son,    Dr. 


Charles  R.  McAdams,  Jr.  '42  of  Char- 
lotte; a  daughter,  Eloise  McAdams 
Daughtridge  (Mrs.  James  E.)  '38  of 
Belmont;  and  a  brother,  Marvin  Mc- 
Adams '15  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

John  R.  Woodard  '06  passed  away  on 
Jan.  6.    He  was  a  resident  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ralph  A.  Goolsby  '08  of  Denmark. 
S.  C.  died  on  March  31.  1962. 

Sadie  McCauley  Braswell  '16.  a 
teacher  in  the  Elm  City,  N.  C.  schools 
for  the  past  35  years,  died  on  March  12. 
A  son.  T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr.  '42.  of 
Alexandria.  Va.,  survives. 

James  A.  McKay  '16  of  Asheville. 
N.  C.  died  on  April  6.  Surviving  is  a 
son.  James  A.  McKay.  Jr.  '51. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Robert  B.  Featherston  '26  of 
Roxboro.  N.  C,  in  September.  1961. 
His  wife.  Hazel  Brooks  Featherston 
'35.  survives. 

Fielding  Lewis  Walker  III  '29,  head 
buyer  for  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Co.,  Oxford,  N.  C.  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack on  March  19.  In  addition  to  Mrs. 
Walker,  survivors  include  a  son.  Field- 
ing Lewis  TV,  a  Duke  student;  and  a 
sister,  Mary  Walker  Pyne  (Mrs. 
George  C,  Jr.)  '31  of  Durham. 

Robert  H.  Pate  '32,  former  manager 
of  the  Durham  branch  of  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  died  on  March  28  fol- 
lowing an  extended  illness.  He  was 
branch  manager  for  the  same  company 
in  Roanoke,  Va.,  prior  to  returning  to 
Durham  last  fall.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  a  brother,  Jessie  P.  Pate  '29  of 
Durham. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Alfred  Cole  '33.  R 
'40,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  died  on  April  11 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  some  weeks  following  a 
heart  attack.  Elected  bishop  in  1953,  he 
had  also  served  pastorates  in  Oxford  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  Lancaster,  S.  C.  His  wife,  the 
former  Catherine  Powe  '34  of  Durham, 
and  six  children,  survive. 

Dr.  R.  Charman  Carroll  '35,  medical 
director  of  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  since  1948,  passed  away  on  March 
31.  An  associate  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Duke  University,  she  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Mental 


Health  Center  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals  and 
the  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental 
Health. 

William  S.  Fitzgerald  G  '35,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  English  at 
Duke  University  for  many  years,  passed 
away  on  March  28  at  the  Methodist  Re- 
tirement Home  in  Durham.     His  widow 


Bradley  Welfare,  Jr.  '37,  LLB  '40 
of  Williamsburg.  Va..  died  on  Dec.  2  as 
the  result  of  a  hunting  accident.  For  a 
period  of  time  he  was  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Washington. 

Harry  S.  Mustard.  Jr.  MD  '43  of 
Longmeadow.  Mass..  died  on  Feb.  22. 

John  W.  Fisher  '51.  a  resident  of 
Arlington.  Va..  and  general  manager  of 
the  Cummings  General  Tire  Company 
of  Washington,  died  recently.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

David  Wengel  '61,  a  student  at  Carne- 
gie Tech  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  asphyxi- 
ated by  fumes  from  a  faulty  gas  heater 
on  Sept.  21.  1962.  His  parents,  who  live 
in  Princeton.  N.  L,  survive. 


LETTERS  continued 

splendid  articles,  to  the  photographers 
who  produced  the  vibrant  pictures  and  to 
the  editorial  staff  for  the  delightful 
magazine. 

Mary  Biddle  Trent  Semans  '39 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Congratulations  on  the  Register.  It's 
the  best  one  ever.  You  are  doing  a 
wonderful  job! 

Celestine  Bramer  Gohdes  '34,  AM  '38 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Congratulations  on  the  special  issue  of 
the  Register  dealing  with  the  arts.  It  is 
outstanding. 

J.  A.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '32 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  staff  on  the 
special  issue,  April  1963.  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  Alumni  Register  I  have 
seen  since  leaving  Duke  and  I  would 
like  to  see  more  of  this  kind  in  the 
future. . .  . 

James  M.  Kelley  MD  '54 
Rome,  Ga. 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel  Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel   Hill   Blvd. 
489-9111 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to   Duke   &  VA   Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 

286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  8>  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two   Pools — Room    Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In  the    Heart   of    Durham 


Free    Parking 


Swimming   Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


Beefeaters'  Haven  " 

JfUGOB 

FEEDING  TIME  5:30  P.M.  -  1  1:30  P.M. 

SUNDAY  5:30  P.M.  -  10:00  P.M. 

RALEIGH-DURHAM  HYW.  787-3505 


BLUE  LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 
286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy   Duke's  Tavern 


TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open   to  public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties   Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


Howard   Johnson's    Restaurant 

Durham-Chapel    Hill    Blvd. 
Open  6:30  A.M.-l  1    P.M. 

489-5273 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1703  E.  Geer  St.  Phones:  681-3916 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample  Parking  Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon   and    Dinner   served   daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 

489-9128 
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Would  this  be  fair? 

Of  course  not. 

But  it's  the  way  American-grown  cotton  is  sold  under  the 
present  law.  The  American  manufacturer  pays  the  high  price. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  the  low  price  —  and  Uncle 
Sam  pays  the  difference.  That  difference  amounts  to  $42.50 
a  bale. 

This  is  not  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

It's  not  fair  to  the  American  worker. 

And  it's  not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  you  agree  that  this  system  is  not  good  for  our  country, 
you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  write  your 
Congressman  and  tell  him  you  believe  the  "two-price  cotton" 
system  should  be  corrected  without  delay. 

Won't  you  do  it  today? 


HANES 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Gertrude  Merritt 
1028  Monmouth  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 


IFmLTTEm  AMP  FLAV©M 

You  get  both  with  Winston ...  America's  best -selling,  best-tasting  filter  cigarette. 
Up  front,  ahead  of  a  pure  white,  modern  filter,  only  Winston  gives  you  Filter-Blend. 


PURE  WHITE, 
MODERN  FILTER 


J 


plus   FILTER- BLEND 


UP  FRONT 


Wtastoim  ttasttes  gdDdDdl 

like  a  ©fisgaFeitt©  slhomildl  S 


©1963  It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 
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you  get  Lots  More  from 


more  body  in  the  blend 


more  flavor  in  the  smoke 


more  taste  through  the  filter 


It's  the  rich-flavor  leaf  that  does  it! 


Fl  LTEfl  S 

UGQETT  I   MTEMS  TOBACCO  CO. 


I  TOBACCO  CO 


There's  more  rich-flavor  leaf 

among  L&M's  choice  tobaccos-actu- 
ally  more  longer- aged,  extra- cured 
leaf  than  even  in  some  unfiltered 
cigarettes.  And  L&M's  filter  is  the 
modern  filter  —  all  white  inside  and 
outside  —  so  only  pure  white  touches 
your  lips.  Get  Lots  More  from  L&M — 
the  filter  cigarette  for  people  who 
really  like  to  smoke. 
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5  DERYL  HART,  M.D. 

Edward  Rickards  reviews  the  long  and  successful  career  of 
retiring  Duke  President  Deryl  Hart,  and  finds  a  dedicated 
surgeon,  teacher,  administrator  and  a  sincere  human  being. 


Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


Advertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 


8  THAT  DAY  IN  JUNE 

The  University's  111th  baccalaureate  and  commencement  ex- 
ercises were  a  fitting  climax  for  the  more  than  1 ,200  graduates 
receiving  their  bachelor's,  master's  or  doctoral  degrees. 


Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Charles  A.  Dukes  '29,  Director 


13  A  TIME  FOR  REMEMBERING 

Alumni  reunion  week  end  brought  together  a  record-breaking 
number  of  old  friends  and  former  classmates  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  present  and  future  of  the  University. 


3   LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


20   DUKE  DATELINES 


24   THE    ALUMNI    GAZETTE 


Anne  Garrard  '25,  Assistant  Director 
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THE  COVER 

Commencement  marks  an  end  and  a  begin- 
ning for  these  graduates  as  they  watch  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  their  faculty  in 
academic  procession.  This  picture  was 
taken  with  a  special  lens  by  photographer 
Charles  H.  Cooper  of  the  Durham  Herald- 
Sun  Papers. 


ORIGINATOR 


Automotive  architect — creative  yet  practical.  This  GM  designer  is  contemplating  a  possible 
196-?  model  car  .  .  .  devoting  his  imagination,  creativity  and  talent  to  a  design  of  the  future. 
Ideas  are  his  business.  Ideas  are  his  life.  They  are  expressed  in  General  Motors  products  of  today 
— and  in  GM  products  for  tomorrow. 

He  is  one  of  1400  men  and  women  on  the  GM  Styling  Staff  ...  all  dedicated  to  progress.  Their 
job:  to  give  products  eye-appeal .  .  .  and  to  develop  a  form  exactly  suited  to  each  product  and  its 
use.  They  blend  design  elements  such  as  line,  plane,  form,  color  and  texture  to  create  the  utmost 
in  visual  beauty  .  .  .  and  to  enhance  quality,  convenience  and  safety,  too.  They  also  look  far 
ahead,  constantly  searching  and  planning  new  and  better  things  for  the  coming  years. 

The  stylist  is  one  of  many  employes  to  whom  General  Motors  owes  much  of  its  leadership.  Collec- 
tively, with  shareholders  (more  than  a  million  of  them)  and  thousands  of  suppliers  and  dealers, 
these  men  and  women  of  General  Motors  are  responsible  for  GM's  progress,  past  and  future. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


HOTEL 


Set 


wy,n 


FRIENDLIEST       •        FINEST 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD   H.    BROOKS.    MANAGER 

Duke 
Power  Company 

Electric  Service — 
Electric  Appliances — 
Street  Transportation 

Tel.  682-1151    Durham,  N.  C. 

urnam     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE   BOX  771,  DURHAM ,  N.  C. 

J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National   Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 
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TO  THE  EDITORS: 

QUALIFIED   PRAISE 

In  giving  Duke's  Doomsday  Book  a 
new  lease  on  life  you've  still  got  a 
Io-o-o-ng  way  to  go.  But  congratula- 
tions on  the  distance  you've  gone. 

Curtis  Carroll  Davis  PhD  '47 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

A  CAREFUL  READER 

{Editors'  note:  We  often  wonder  how 
many  people  read  "Class  Notes",  es- 
pecially for  the  classes  they  were  not  in. 
Now  we  have  a  partial  answer  at  least, 
in  a  letter  we  received  regarding  a 
class  note  about  Thomas  D.  Lester  '62 
in  our  May  issue.  We  said  Mr.  Lester 
was  "attending  law  school  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington, 
Va."  The  following  letter  was  quick 
to   point   out   the   error   of   our   ways.) 

In  Virginia  there  is  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  also  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  I  assume  you  mean 
the  former  in  the  1962  class  notes  on 
page  30. 

Samuel  A.  Syme.  Jr.  AM  '59.  DEd  '61 
Atlanta,    Georgia 

DONA  QUIXOTE 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Duke 
University  where  I  went  to  observe  the 
table  manners  of  the  students  in  the 
Union  cafeterias. 

Several  of  the  [UNC]  students  told 
me,  about  the  time  I  was  lecturing  on 
manners,  they  wanted  to  take  me  to 
Duke  to  see  their  table  manners;  that 
they  were  worse  than  UNC  table  man- 
ners, though  I  had  my  doubts  about 
that. 

This  morning  I  suddenly  realized  that 
Duke  would  shortly  be  closing  for  com- 
mencement, so  I  hustled  over  about 
noon  time  and  found  my  way  to  the 
cafeteria. 

Well.  I  wasn't  in  there  long  before 
I  realized  that  the  manners  were  worse 
than  at  UNC,  and  I  am  not  saying  this 
to  belittle  Duke,  for  I  think  very  highly 
of  Duke  University. 

I  hadn't  put  my  tray  down  before  I 
noticed  a  male  student,  sprawled  on 
his  tray  (they  eat  from  the  tray  and 
do  not  unload  as  students  do  here). 
He  had  finished  eating.  I  put  my  tray 
down  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He    didn't   look   up,    so    his    companion 


told  him  someone  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  He  raised  his  head  a  few  inches 
and  looked  at  me.  I  told  him  I  was 
from  Carolina  and  I  came  to  observe 
their  manners,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
if  that  was  the  way  they  ate,  lying  on 
the  table?  He  grinned  at  me  and  said 
nothing. 

I  observed  the  people  eating  as  I 
came  in  and  as  I  went  out.  and  also 
while  I  ate  my  lunch.  Every  last  one  of 
them  had  their  elbows  on  the  table, 
some  had  the  forearm  resting  on  the 
table,  while  they  spaded  the  food  into 
their  mouths.  I  thought  they  were  nois- 
ier than  the  students  at  Lenoir  Hall. 
Some  of  them  were  whistling.  I  didn't 
think  the  food  was  as  good  as  at  Lenoir 
Hall,  and  it  was  somewhat  higher 
priced.  (It  is  a  marvel  to  everyone  how 
Lenoir  Hall  serves  food  at  the  price 
it  does.)  Of  course  I  realized  that  it 
was  a  student  dining  hall  and  the  fac- 
ulty, and  others,  don't  have  to  eat 
there,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  eat  there 
as  a  steady  diet.  As  for  the  students' 
clothes,  they  were  about  on  the  level 
with  the  informal  attire  at  UNC.  I 
had  heard  that  they  were  more  formal 
than  UNC.  but  I  didn't  find  it  so  today. 
The  students  on  the  campus  were 
very  courteous  when  I  stopped  to  ask 
for  directions,  and  everyone  of  them 
held  the  door  for  me.  So  I  know  they 
are  a  fine  bunch  of  young  people,  but 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it 
is  imperative  for  the  colleges  to  in- 
struct the  students  in  good  manners, 
for  it  is  plain  to  see  that  they  don't  get 
any  training  at  home. 

Upon  reflection,  one  reason  for  the 
complete  relaxation  of  manners  at 
Duke — the  long  narrow  tables  in  the 
large  cafeteria,  seating  ten  people,  and 
the  fact  that  no  coeds  eat  in  the  cafe- 
teria. It  is  rather  a  barracks  atmos- 
phere, which  would  naturally  inhibit 
any  effort  towards  more  formal  eating. 
Also  the  serving  of  hamburgers  and 
hot  dogs  contributes  to  informal  eating. 
But  I  didn't  notice  any  better  manners 
in  the  smaller  dining  rooms  where  these 
conditions  didn't  exist. 

Otelia  Connor  '17 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Connor,  through  personal  ap- 
pearances and  letters  to  the  editor,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  vigorous,  one-woman 
campaign  in  Chapel  Hill  to  improve  the 
manners  of  UNC  students.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  above  described  adventure 
was  her  first  foray  at  Duke,  though  she 
is  a  Duke  alumna,     the  editors. 
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After  a  distinguished  career  as  surgeon  and  teacher  he  took  on  the  challenging 
job  of  University  President  in  1960,  but  now  that  he  is  retiring  he  prefers  to 
be  known  simply  as: 

DERYL  HART  M.D. 

By  Edward  Rickards 


Set  your  goal  high,  if  you  think  you  can  do  it,  and 
finish  what  you  start."  That's  the  philosophy 
that  Dr.  Julian  Deryl  Hart,  who  retires  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  September  1,  has  applied  to 
his  own  life  and  tried  to  instill  in  his  six  children  and 
the  hundreds  of  students,  interns  and  residents  who 
studied  under  him. 

More  has  been  written  about  Dr.  Hart  in  the  three 
years  since  he  became  president  than  in  the  previous 
thirty,  when  he  was  professor  of  surgery  and  depart- 
mental chairman  at  the  University  Medical  Center. 
Thus,  more  people  know  him  as  an  administrator,  a 
speech-maker,  a  fund-raiser,  than  as  a  surgeon. 

Even  so,  Dr.  Hart  still  considers  himself  a  medical 
doctor.  There's  nothing  he  likes  to  talk  about  more — 
and  no  subject  he's  more  fluent  in — than  medicine. 
He  spins  yarns  about  the  Johns  Hopkins  he  knew  in 
the  1920's,  quotes  detailed  building  costs  for  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  and  punctuates  his  conver- 
sation and  formal  speeches  with  references  to  medicine. 

There's  probably  nothing  Dr.  Hart  likes  to  discuss 
less  than  himself.  During  an  interview  for  this  article, 
he  twisted  a  paper  clip,  rubbed  a  ballpoint  pen  through 
his  hands,  and  seemed  to  ask  silently  why  anyone 
would  be  interested  in  his  life  and  personal  opinions. 

Dr.  Hart  was  reared  in  Buena  Vista,  Georgia,  a 
sleepy  county  seat  for  a  poor,  cotton-growing  region. 
In  school,  he  found  "mathematics  was  my  easiest 
subject,"  and  when  the  gangling,  6  foot,  3  inch,  130 
pound  blond  enrolled  at  Emory  University  he  was 
thinking  of  a  career  in  either  engineering  or  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics.  Never  one  to  take  the  easiest  path, 
Dr.  Hart  soon  was  taking  as  many  science  as  mathe- 
matics courses.  Overcoming  the  fear  that  "I  did  not 
have  the  prerequisites  for  medicine,"  he  decided  to 
become  a  doctor;  his  parents  never  knew  of  his  de- 
cision. "Medicine  is  a  long,  hard  career.  A  person 
shouldn't  choose  such  a  career  unless  he  is  really  in- 
terested in  it  and  has  a  real  desire  to  work  with  people 
and  to  help  them  when  they  are  in  trouble.  A  doctor 
has  to  keep,  always,  the  welfare  of  the  patient  fore- 


most. At  the  same  time,  he  has  to  realize  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  family,  society,  and  his  institution." 

In  1916,  Emory  awarded  him  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  mathematics  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key.  He  re- 
ceived a  fellowship  in  chemistry  and  remained  at  Emory 
for  one  year  to  earn  a  master's  and  take  a  fifth  year  of 
college  math.  Johns  Hopkins  University  awarded  Dr. 
Hart  his  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in  1921.  During 
his  four  years  as  a  student,  and  during  nine  years  as 
an  intern,  resident  and  associate  surgeon,  he  developed 
both  a  devotion  to  duty  and  belief  in  academic  ex- 
cellence. He  often  tells  of  a  professor  at  Hopkins  who 
locked  his  laboratory  at  noon  so  students  would  not 
study  all  the  time.  "Academic  excellence  is  the  greatest 
single  asset  a  school  can  have — excellence  bred  among 
the  students  and  so  firmly  a  part  of  their  lives  so  it 
is  a  tradition." 

In  1928,  when  the  knoll  over  which  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  now  sprawls  was  still  covered  with 
giant  pines.  Dr.  Hart  decided  to  leave  the  distin- 
guished Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  the  uncertainty 
of  a  medical  school  still  being  planned.  He  was  the 
third  doctor  to  join  the  Medical  School  faculty. 

Dr.  Hart  moved  to  Durham  in  1930,  took  up 
residence  in  the  Washington  Duke  Hotel,  rode 
about  in  a  new,  blue  Chrysler  coupe  with  a 
rumble  seat,  and  was  considered  a  very  eligible  bache- 
lor. Former  Durham  Mayor  Evans  comments,  "Many 
a  mother  looked  him  over  with  an  evaluating  eye."  An 
associate  observed,  "This  tall,  skinny  guy  was  very 
thorough  and  serious-minded.  He  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  all  fine  details  of  his  work — was  most  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
patients.  He  went  out  very  little — dated  practically 
none — until  of  course  he  found  the  right  girl." 

The  "right  girl"  was  Mary  Johnson  of  Raleigh. 
She  missed  her  first  chance  to  meet  Dr.  Hart  when 
she  decided  to  wait  in  the  car  after  riding  to  Duke 
Hospital  with  a  friend  who  had  an  appointment  with 
him.    Dr.  Hart  almost  missed  meeting  Miss  Johnson 


several  months  later.  President  Few  was  taken  ill  the 
evening  Dr.  Hart  was  scheduled  to  attend  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  Club's  annual  debutante  ball  in  Raleigh, 
where  Miss  Johnson  had  been  presented  the  year 
before.  It  was  1 1  p.m.  when  Dr.  Hart  felt  he  could 
leave  his  patient;  traveling  back  to  the  Washington 
Duke,  Dr.  Hart  decided  he  would  drive  to  Raleigh 
anyway.  There,  he  met  Miss  Johnson. 

"He  asked  me  if  he  could  have  the  next  dance,  and 
before  the  evening  was  over  asked  if  he  might  call 
during  the  coming  week.  We  were  terribly  formal  in 
those  days,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Hart  said.  The  couple 
was  married  July  11,  1932,  in  Raleigh,  in  a  ceremony 
recognized  as  "the  social  event  of  the  year." 

The  Harts  decided  they  wanted  a  large  family — 
six  children.  On  the  day  their  first  child  was  born, 
they  broke  ground  for  the  home  they  still  occupy  at 
2324  Duke  University  Road.  Dr.  Hart  picked  the  site, 
on  University  property,  and  was  "surprised"  when  the 
trustees  granted  him  a  50-year  lease.  The  Harts 
planned  for  their  children — a  spacious  yard,  five  bed- 
rooms, a  giant  playroom  in  the  attic.  Their  hope  for 
a  large  family  was  fulfilled,  with  two  daughters,  then 
three  sons,  and  another  daughter.  The  Hart's  home, 
according  to  a  friend,  "has  a  loving  atmosphere  that 
is  a  tribute  to  his  thoughtful,  charming  wife.  And  a 
family  where  the  children  are  part  of  every  event, 
joining  in  and  always  participating  at  the  urging  of 
their  parents." 

For  many  years  the  family's  routine  started  with 
a  family  breakfast  at  7:30.  Mrs.  Hart  always  puts  a 
flower,  "if  one  is  to  be  had  from  the  yard,"  in  her  hus- 
band's lapel.  During  the  World  War,  with  five  children 
in  five  different  schools,  Dr.  Hart  would  stop  at  Ander- 
son Street  and  Duke  University  Road,  where  a  car- 
pool  met  every  morning.  One  of  Dr.  Hart's  little 
riders,  Mrs.  Hart  recalls,  would  slip  her  hands  into 
his  overcoat  pocket  to  warm  up. 

Dr.  Hart  would  return  home  by  6:30  in  the  eve- 
ning, "or  sometimes  later,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Hart. 
The  family  makes  a  point  of  being  together  for  dinner. 
"For  years  I  cooked  and  washed  the  dishes.  Now  we 
have  the  cook  and  butler  who  used  to  work  at  President 
Eden's  home.   We've  all  gotten  awful  lazy." 

The  family  for  years  has  vacationed  together  for  a 
month  at  their  summer  home  at  Roaring  Gap,  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  There,  Dr.  Hart  follows 
his  only  real  hobby,  caring  for  the  yard  and  planting 
flowers  and  vegetables.  "There  is  the  lake  for  the 
children,  and  the  mountains,  but  we  go  there  because 
it  is  cool,"  said  Dr.  Hart,  who  neither  fishes  nor  golfs. 
"I  tried  golfing  once  but  I  gave  it  up.  The  little  ball 
wanted  to  go  places  I  didn't  want  it  to  go,  and  I 
refused  to  be  dominated  by  a  little  ball." 


Dr.  Hart's  professional  career  has  been  high- 
lighted by  his  introduction  in  1936  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  into  operating  rooms  to  com- 
bat air-borne  bacteria.  The  Medical  Center's  rate  of 
infection  of  surgical  patients  who  did  not  have  pre- 
vious infection  had  been  climbing  when  Dr.  Hart's  re- 
search established  that  the  bacteria  were  coming  into 
the  operating  room  in  the  respiratory  tracts  of  the 
doctors  and  nurses.  The  powerful  lamps  he  installed 
in  the  operating  rooms  sterilized  the  air,  but  would 
also  redden  the  skin  of  patients  and  personnel.  Dr. 
Hart  wore  a  pith  helmet  and  heavy  hood  until  he 
realized  he  was  "overprotected  a  little."  Now,  only 
a  green  eye-shade  and  a  hood  covering  the  back  of 
the  doctor's  neck  are  used.  The  infection  rate  dropped 
to  a  level  that  served  as  a  goal  for  many  other  hospitals. 

Public  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  the  lights  became 
the  subject  of  many  news  reports.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine inquired  by  wire  if  they  buzzed  or  operated  silently. 
A  movie  theater  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  advertised 
itself  as  the  only  theater  employing  the  germ-killing 
lights,  and  therefore  the  only  one  safeguarding  its 
patrons.  Dr.  Hart's  colleagues  kidded  him  because 
gas  station  rest  rooms  were  adopting  the  lights  faster 
than  medical  centers.  In  its  year-in-review,  The  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  recognized  introduction  of  the 
ultraviolet  lights  as  one  of  the  most  significant  scien- 
tific advances  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Hart  came  into  the  national  limelight  again  in 
1949,  when  he  and  Dr.  James  Moody  reported  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  their  experiments 
in  changing  the  male-female  ratio  in  litters  of  rats. 
The  normal  ratio  in  rats  is  for  105  males  to  be  born 
for  every  100  females.  Drs.  Hart  and  Moody  bred 
up  to  255  males  for  every  100  females.  Their  thesis 
was  that  insemination  taking  place  before  ovulation  or 
soon  thereafter  would  lead  to  female  offspring,  and 
the  later  insemination  and  fertilization  occurred,  the 
greater  the  chance  for  male  offspring. 

Drs.  Hart  and  Moody  related  their  studies  to 
humans:  sperm  cells  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Some  have  24  chromosomes  which  are,  in  general,  all 
alike,  and  others  have  23  similar  chromosomes  and 
one  much  smaller.  This  latter  type  will  produce  male 
offspring  if  it  fertilizes  an  egg.  The  premise  Drs.  Hart 
and  Moody  advanced  was  that  these  two  types  of 
sperm  cells  differed  in  their  "aggressiveness"  and  there- 
fore their  ability  to  reach  and  fertilize  the  female  egg. 
They  suggested  it  made  a  difference  how  soon  after 
ovulation,  how  early  in  the  four  to  five  day  fertility 
period,  the  egg  was  fertilized. 

Dr.  Hart  says,  "In  general,  and  I  am  only  speaking 
in  general,  newspapers  and  magazines  tend  to  over- 
emphasize and  exaggerate."    Soon  the  press,  notably 


the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  was  reporting  that  parents 
could  elect  the  sex  of  their  children  as  soon  as  a  little 
more  research  was  done. 

All  his  colleagues  point  to  Dr.  Hart's  integrity  and 
to  his  sustained  interest  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the 
department  of  surgery  and  the  Medical  Center,  but 
in  the  entire  University.  "He  would  never  tell  me  one 
story  and  then  tell  someone  else  something  else.  And 
I  have  never  heard  Dr.  Hart  tell  an  off-color  story," 
said  Dr.  C.  E.  Gardner,  his  first  resident  and  his 
successor  as  chairman  of  the  surgery  department. 

Vice  Provost  Frank  de  Vyver  notes  that  some  Med- 
ical School  professors  speak  of  "the  Medical  School 
and  the  University  as  if  they  were  two  entities.  Dr. 
Hart  never  held  that  view."  He  regularly  attended 
faculty  meetings,  one  of  the  few  Medical  Center  pro- 
fessors doing  so.  One  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Faculty  Club.  "I  didn't  politic  for  the  job,"  he 
smiled.  His  interest  in  the  University  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  trustee-faculty  committee  searching 
for  a  successor  to  President  Edens.  In  April,  1960. 
he  was  named  president  pro-tem. 

The  story  of  the  Hart  administration  is  a  small 
segment  in  the  life  story  of  Dr  Hart,  but  an 
important  one.  The  University  was  turbulent 
when  Dr.  Hart  assumed  office:  President  Edens  had 
resigned,  or  as  some  informed  observers  insist,  had 
been  forced  to  resign,  and  Vice  President  Gross  had 
resigned  from  his  administrative  positions.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  before  a  permanent  president  took 
office,  the  waters  had  to  be  calmed.  Dr.  Hart  did  this. 
In  fact,  he  did  it  so  well  that  Trustee  Chairman  B.  S. 
Womble  '04  said  recently,  "I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  forty-eight  years,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  time  within  my  knowledge  when 
there  has  been  such  thorough  cooperation  and  en- 
thusiasm among  the  members  of  the  administration, 
the  faculty  and  students  as  now  exists." 

Dr.  Hart  did  more,  too.  Not  only  did  he  mind  the 
store,  but  advanced  the  University  so  his  successor 
could  start  from  a  higher  plateau.  Faculty  salaries, 
for  instance,  were  given  high  priority  in  the  Long- 
Range  Planning  Reports  in  1959  and  1960.  Salaries 
were  raised  to  a  level  that  only  Harvard  surpasses. 
During  the  three  years  since  Dr.  Hart  took  office,  the 
number  of  endowed,  distinguished  professorships  has 
been  doubled,  from  18  to  36.  Alumni  giving  is  up 
35  per  cent.  Said  Mr.  Womble:  "I  believe  there  is 
no  one  who,  during  the  particular  time  Dr.  Hart 
served  as  president,  could  have  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  Duke  University."  The 
Half  Century  Club  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Hart  at  Com- 
mencement  by   presenting   him   with   a   collection  of 


messages  from  club  members.  Earle  W.  Webb,  a 
trustee  emeritus,  wired,  "Pages  could  be  written 
extolling  the  high  qualities  and  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Hart,  but  in  my  mind  it  can  all  be  boiled  down  to 
the  simple  truthful  statement  that  he  has  been  a  great 
president  of  Duke  University." 

Dr.  Hart,  said  one  observer,  brought  to  the  presi- 
dency a  knowledge  of  finance  during  a  period  when 
the  University  faced  important,  new  questions  in  this 
area.  At  a  time  when  the  University  was  expanding 
and  improving  its  physical  plant,  he  brought  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gleaned  from  actively  planning  all  of  the 
Medical  Center  buildings  and  additions  except  Hanes 
and  Hanes  Annex.  One  colleague  remembers  he 
walked  the  Medical  Center  with  a  steel  tape  ruler,  ha- 
bitually pulling  it  out  and  letting  it  snap  in,  invariably 
measuring  offices  and  rooms  when  he  first  walked  in. 
His  memory  for  facts  and  figures  is  prodigious;  he 
snaps  off  square-foot   costs,   dimensions,   percentages. 

Dr.  Hart's  method  of  operation  in  the  presidency 
has  included  broad-scale  consultation  with  faculty 
members  on  key  decisions.  He  shuns  headlines,  con- 
sidering them  a  poor  way  to  sell  his  ideas  or  accom- 
plish his  goals.  He  speaks  in  a  soft  voice,  gestures  with 
his  hands,  anticipates  questions  and  seems  to  formu- 
late the  answer  while  the  question  is  still  being  asked. 
He  attends  most  of  the  functions  he  is  asked  to.  His 
often-stated  hope  is  "to  do  what  is  best  for  Duke 
University." 

He  brushes  off  the  tributes  he  has  received  because 
of  the  success  of  his  administration;  "I  am  called 
forward  as  the  symbol  for  the  University,"  he  told  the 
banquet  when  he  received  Durham's  Civic  Honor 
Award.   "I  am  one  member  of  a  team." 

Dr.  Hart's  health  has  broken  in  recent  years.  In 
1956,  four  days  after  Christmas  and  immediately  after 
his  election  as  president  of  the  Southern  Surgical  As- 
sociation, he  suffered  a  heart  attack  from  which  he  is 
now  completely  recovered.  He  required  an  operation 
because  of  a  detached  retina,  had  a  prostate  condi- 
tion this  spring,  and  suffers  recurring  back  pains. 
But  Dr.  Hart  said  he  has  been  "too  busy"  to  plan  re- 
tirement. He  will  return  to  the  Medical  Center  for 
a  year. 

Mrs.  Hart  said  they  may  travel,  and  spend  more 
time  at  Roaring  Gap.  "Maybe  we  can  stay  to  watch 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  come  up,  instead  of  just 
planting  them  and  letting  God  do  his  work.  I  want 
to  stay  from  the  first  sign  of  spring  until  the  frost  bites." 

Edward  Richards,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '63,  has 
been  active  in  student  affairs  and  this  past  year  was 
editor  of  the  Chronicle.  A  native  of  New  Jersey,  he 
plans  to  enter  the  Duke  Law  School  this  fall. 


THAT 
DAY 
IN 
JUNE 


Duke   University's  llltfi  Commencement  was  an  impressive  academic  ceremony 
during  which  1,200  graduates  received  degrees  ranging  from  bachelor  s  to  doctorates. 


Whether  they  were  receiving  a  bachelor's,  mas- 
ter's or  doctoral  degree,  all  of  the  1,200  grad- 
uates along  with  their  families  and  friends  had  looked 
forward  to  that  day  in  June.  Now  it  had  arrived  and 
it  didn't  matter  that  the  gray  clouds  overhead  show- 
ered them  occasionally  with  rain. 

As  they  lined  up  before  the  Chapel  for  the  bac- 
calaureate procession  on  Sunday  morning,  they  strug- 
gled with  their  mortar  boards,  kidded  each  other  and 
kept  a  watchful  eye  for  their  own  special  fans.  Then, 
only  a  trifle  damp,  they  were  in  the  Chapel  listening 
to  Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder  of  Boston  University's 
School  of  Theology  deliver  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 
He  spoke  frankly  to  them  about  their  role  in  today's 
world.  "Whom  Shall  the  Educated  Serve?"  he  asked 
them,  and  answered  the  question  for  them  by  citing 
the  example  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  served  all  man- 
kind with  patience  and  humility.  Dean  Muelder  urged 
the  graduates  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
downtrodden  humanity  and  not  to  materialistic  goals. 

Finally  it  was  Monday  morning  and  the  long 
awaited  Commencement  Exercises.  The  Indoor  Stadium 
was  filled  with  doting  parents  and  relatives,  restless 
youngsters,  proud  wives  and  smiling  friends.  As  the 
crowd  stood  for  the  academic  procession  they  strove 
to  pick  out  their  special  graduate  from  the  sea  of 
black,  tasseled  squares.  While  the  graduates  them- 
selves, though  properly  solemn,  seemed  to  swell  with 
pride  as  they  marched  along. 


Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim,  executive  director  of 
The  Danforth  Foundation  and  Duke  alumnus,  told  the 
graduates  that  the  unteachable  aims  of  a  university  are 
no  less  important  than  the  academic  subject  matter 
taught  in  the  classroom.  Dr.  Cuninggim  explained 
to  the  attentive  audience  that  the  first  unteachable 
aim  of  a  university  is  to  give  its  students  a  broad  per- 
spective about  life  and  the  world;  the  second  is  to 
encourage  involvement  of  its  students  in  the  world's 
work  and  worry;  and  the  third  is  to  prompt  the  stu- 
dents to  make  commitments  to  establish  values. 

"Duke  believes  that  the  life  that  is  based  on  a 
broad  understanding  is  the  good  life,"  he  asserted, 
and  "Duke  believes  that  the  life  that  is  characterized 
by  a  responsible  participation  in  our  society  is  the  good 
life,  for  bystanders  are  never  innocent."  And  finally, 
Dr.  Cuninggim  said,  "Duke  believes  that  the  life 
that  is  based  on  commitment  to  certain  values  is  the 
good  life." 

President  Hart  then  conferred  degrees  on  this 
year's  graduates  who  represented  40  states  and  21 
foreign  countries.  Dr.  Hart  also  conferred  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  on  Dr.  Cuninggim  (who  had 
also  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees);  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Aycock,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Dr.  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  Eaton  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Government  at  Harvard;  and  Dr.  Gaylord 
P.  Harnwell,  prominent  atomic  physicist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THAT  DAY  IN  JUNE  continued.... 


All  attention  is  focused  on  Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim 
(right)  as  he  delivers  the  commencement  address, 
but  luckily  mother  is  close  by  and  ready  to 
retrieve  this  engrossed  youngster  should  he  happen 
to  lean  too  jar  out  over  the  railing. 


Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  Thad  Sparks 


Having  waited  this  long,  graduates  patiently   wait  just  a  little  while  longer  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 
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Si    Wyam  n 

hi  i  ***■ 


A  At  reunion  time  the  office  of  Miss  Anne  Garrard, 
assistant  director  of  alumni  affairs,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  busiest  places  on  the  entire  campus. 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks 


A  TIME  FOR  REMEMBERING 

Dukes  annual  alumni  reunion  was  the  best  ever  as  alumni  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  abroad  appeared  in  record  numbers  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 


Nostalgia  was  a  strong  factor  in  this  year's  annual 
alumni  reunion,  but  equally  strong  was  an  inter- 
est in  the  present  and  a  concern  for  the  future.  The 
reunion  groups  were  the  Fifty  Year  Class  of  1913;  the 
Classes  of  1916,  '17,  '18,  '19  and  '20;  the  twenty-fifth 
year  Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  1938;  the  Classes  of 
1947,  '48,  '49;  and  the  tenth  year  Classes  of  1953. 

Alumni  from  these  and  other  classes  returned  to 
the  campus  this  year  in  record-breaking  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad.  Coming  the  farthest 
was  Marc  Veillet-Lavallee  '20  from  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  oldest  returning  alumnus  was  Harvey  B.  Craven 
'96  of  Ridgecrest,  North  Carolina. 

Beginning  Friday  morning  the  Alumni  Lobby  in 
the  West  Campus  Union  was  filled  with  registering 
alumni  and  their  families.  Those  who  were  planning 
to  play  in  the  golf  tournament  were  in  an  obvious  hur- 
ry to  get  out  on  the  course,  while  others  took  their 
time  and  chatted  with  old  friends  and  fellow  classmates. 

Friday  night  the  Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  '38  had 
a  cook-out  in  Kilgo  Quadrangle  which  was  well  at- 
tended and  everyone  had  a  good  time.  Meanwhile, 
other  reunion  classes  held  dinners  and  open  houses  at 
various  other  places.  There  was  truly  a  festive  spirit 
in  the  air,  and  as  the  evening  wore  on  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  the  true  spirit  of  reunion  was  the  renewing 
of  old  friendships  and  the  reliving  of  past  memories. 

Saturday  morning,  after  the  class  breakfasts,  the 
alumni  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of  higher  learning  and  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  University's  outstanding  pro- 
fessors. On  East  Campus,  Professor  Iain  Hamilton 
lectured  on  the  materials  of  the  composer — compar- 
ing the  resources  available  today  with  those  of  Bee- 
thoven's time.  He  illustrated  his  talk  with  selections 
from  Beethoven  and  from  his  own  compositions  played 
by  the  Duke  String  Quartet  and  Sextet. 

At  the   same  time,   on  West  Campus,   Professors 


Herman  Walker  and  Hans  Gerhard  were  tackling  the 
knotty  problem  of  De  Gaulle  and  the  Common  Market. 
In  their  enlightening  lecture  on  the  subject  they  brought 
out  many  little  known  facets  of  the  situation.  Dr. 
Walker  predicted  hard  bargaining  ahead  for  countries 
doing  business  with  the  E.C.C.,  and  Dr.  Gerhard  took 
issue  with  the  critics  of  De  Gaulle's  veto  of  British 
membership,  stating  that  there  would  not  be  any  sig- 
nificant economic  damage  resulting. 

Then,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  gala  alumni  dinner 
took  place  in  the  Blue  and  White  Room  of  the  Union. 
Presided  over  by  Dr.  William  R.  Pitts  '29,  president 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  it  was  a  pleasant 
occasion.  Announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of 
Leon  S.  Ivey  '26  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina  as  the 
new  alumni  president.  Mr.  Ivey  made  what  is  prob- 
ably the  briefest  acceptance  speech  on  record  for  which 
he  was  soundly  applauded.  Elected  to  serve  with  him 
as  vice  presidents  were:  William  F.  Franck,  Jr.,  '39 
of  Martinsville,  Virginia,  and  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38  of 
Clinton,  South  Carolina.  Reynolds  May  '35  of  Green- 
ville, North  Carolina,  was  elected  alumni  representa- 
tive to  the  Athletic  Council. 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  from  the  Class  of  '38 
was  presented  by  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  amounted  to  over  $40,000  from  more  than 
300  donors.  Dr.  Pitts  presented  a  statement  from  the 
alumni  to  President  Deryl  Hart,  who  will  retire  in 
August,  expressing  appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  as  the  University's  president. 

Reunion  activities  came  to  a  close  on  Sunday  at 
the  Half  Century  Club  luncheon  when  members  of  the 
Class  of  1913  were  inducted  into  the  club.  Josh  L. 
Horne  '09,  club  president,  presented  Dr.  Hart  with  a 
special  memorial  book  compiled  by  members  of  the 
Half  Century  Club  in  which  they  had  written  statements 
of  appreciation  for  all  Dr.  Hart  had  done  for  the 
University  and  mankind. 
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A  TIME  FOR  REMEMBERING  continued 
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Not  only  was  the  past  remembered, 
but  it  was  honored  as  well.  Presi- 
dent Hart  (left)  received  a  memorial 
book  from  the  Half  Century  Club 
presented  by  Josh  L.  Home  '09, 
club  president,  and  a  special  com- 
mendation from  the  General  Alumni 
Association  (right)  presented  by  Dr. 
William  R.  Pitts  '29,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  at  the  alum- 
ni dinner.  Medical  School  alumni 
heard  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison  (above 
left)  reminisce.  Dean  Walter  J. 
Seely  (above)  was  honored  on  his 
retirement  by  engineering  alumni 
who  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Seely  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
While  those  attending  the  alumni 
lectures  (above  right)  heard  Profes- 
sors Walker  and  Gerhard  (speaking) 
discuss  the  Common  Market. 
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A  TIME  FOR  REMEMBERING  concluded 
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TVze  /awn  concert  was  a  welcome  chance  tc 
end,  and  despite  the  showers  the  reception 


The  course  was  in  beautiful  condition  jor  this  year's  alumni  golf  tournament. 
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relax  during  the  busy  week 
raduates  was  well  attended. 


Lawn  parties,  such  as  this  one,  were  a  popular  way  for  alumni  to  get  together  again. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 

Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-five  Years 
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VISITING    DUKE    AND    DURHAM? 

NEED  FOOD  AND  LODGING  DURING  YOUR  STAY? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  bound  to  please! 


LODGING 

TV  &  Air-Conditioning 
all  lodgings  listed 


CAPRI  MOTOR  LODGE 

Swimming   Pool 

Duncan   Hines        AAA 

Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 

489-9146 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units — 2  Pools — Golf  Course 
Durham-Chapel   Hill   Blvd. 
489-91 1 1 


DUTCH  VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Nearest  Motel  to   Duke  &  VA   Hospitals 

2306  Elder  Street 

286-8824 


EDEN  ROCK  MOTEL 

Continental     Breakfast — Pool 
Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 
489-9121 


EL  RANCHO  MOTEL 

Nearest  to  Duke  &  VA  Hospitals 
Elf  Street  &  Erwin  Road 
286-4421  AAA 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Motel 
and  The  Confederate  Inn 

Intersection  U.S.  70  &  85 — 
Two   Pools — Room   Phones 
Mildred  Pollock  Kramer  '35,  Manager 


JACK  TAR  DURHAM  HOTEL 
and  MOTOR  LODGE 

In   the    Heart   of    Durham 


Free   Parking 


Swimming    Pool 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FINE  FOODS 


Beefeaters'  Haven  " 

FEEDING  TIME  5:30  P.M.  -  1  1:30  P.M. 

SUNDAY  5:30  P.M.  -  10:00  P.M. 

RALEIGH-DURHAM  HYW.  787-3505 


BLUE   LIGHT  RESTAURANT 

1605   Erwin   Road 
286-1211 

Short  Orders 
Dining   Room  Curb  Service 


CAFE  BRIGHT  LEAF 

Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 

also 

Enjoy   Duke's  Tavern 


TURNAGE'S    BARBECUE 

Morreene    Dairy    Road 

(New    direct    road    from    West    Campus) 

Open    to  public   Tues.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 

Private    Parties   Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri. 

286-9117 


Howard   Johnson's    Restaurant 

Durham-Chapel    Hill    Blvd. 
Open  6:30  A.M.-l  1    P.M. 

489-5273 


HARTMAN'S  STEAKHOUSE 

Private  Dining  Rooms 

Background  Dinner  Music 

1703  E.  GeerSt.  Phones:  681-3916 

Old  U.S.  15  N.  682-9842 


The  Little  Acorn  Restaurant 

Ample  Parking  Area 
Barbecue — Steaks — Sea  Food 


Rigsbee  Ave. 


682-4567 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon    and    Dinner    served    daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill   Boulevard 

489-9128 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:   DUKE 

Two  New   Trustees  Elected 

Marshall  I.  Pickens  '25,  AM  '26  and 
Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim  AM  '33  were 
elected  to  the  University's  board  of 
trustees  at  the  board's  commencement 
meeting. 

Mr.  Pickens,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, joined   the  Charlotte  office   of  The 


Marshall  I.  Pickens 


Merrimon   Cuninggim 


Duke  Endowment  in  1928  as  a  field 
representative.  He  was  named  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  endowment  in 
1946  and  three  years  ago  was  made  sec- 
retary. During  1948-50  he  was  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Hospital  and  Or- 
phan Sections.  He  became  director  of 
the  sections  in  1950  and  two  years  ago 
was  made  executive  director.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  endowment  since 
1951. 

Mr.  Pickens  also  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  Davidson  College, 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  and  secretary  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Eugene  M.  Cole  Foundation.  As 
an  active  Methodist  layman  he  is  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  pensions  for  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
The  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Sarah 
Wakefield.  They  have  three  children, 
one  of  whom,  Marshall,  Jr.,  was  a  fresh- 
man at  Duke  this  past  year. 

Dr.  Cuninggim  currently  is  executive 
director  of  The  Danforth  Foundation. 
He  was  this  year's  commencement  speak- 
er and  also  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree    by    the    University. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  present  posi- 
tion, Dr.  Cuninggim  was  dean  of  the 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  during  1951-60. 
Earlier  he  had  been  director  of  religious 
activities  at  Duke  (1936-38),  professor 
of  religion  at  Pomona  College  in  Cal- 
ifornia (1946-51)  and  chaplain  for  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  Claremont  (1948- 
50). 

After  receiving  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree at  Vanderbilt  University  and  his 
master's  at  Duke,  Dr.  Cuninggim  studied 
at  Oxford  University  as  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
ar where  he  received  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1935  and  a  Diploma  in  Theology  a 
year  later.  He  also  has  received  B.D. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Cuninggim,  now  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  is  married  to  the  former  Anne 
Whitty  Daniel  '38.  They  have  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Penny,  was  a 
freshman  last  year  at  Duke. 


Knight  to  Assume  Duties  September  1 

President-elect  Douglas  M.  Knight 
will  assume  duties  at  the  University  on 
September  1  as  the  fifth  president  of 
the  institution  since  it  was  founded 
around  Trinity  College  in  1924. 

A  new  home  is  being  built  for  the 
president-elect  and  his  family  at  a  site 
on  Pinecrest  Road  near  its  intersection 
with  North  Carolina  Highway  751.  Un- 
til the  home  is  completed,  however,  Dr. 
Knight  and  his  family  will  occupy  the 
former  President's  Home  on  Campus 
Drive.  This  home  recently  has  been 
used  as  a  University  guest  house. 

Dr.  Knight  will  be  succeeded  as  pres- 
ident of  Lawrence  College  by  Dr. 
Curtis   W.   Tarr  of  Stanford   University. 

Shifts  in  Administrative  Duties 

Dr.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  professor  of 
chemistry,  will  resign  as  dean  of  the 
University  and  vice  provost  effective 
August  31  in  order  to  devote  his  com- 
plete time  to  teaching  and  research  in 
the  department  of  chemistry. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis,  professor  of 
physics,  has  been  appointed  vice  pro- 
vost and  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  ef- 
fective September  1.  He  will  assume 
many  of  the  duties  currently  performed 
by  Dr.  Hobbs. 

Also,  Dr.  Alan  K.  Manchester,  dean 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Dr.  M.  Mar- 
garet Ball,  dean  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, have  been  appointed  associate  deans 
of  arts  and  sciences  effective  September 
1. 

The  title  dean  of  arts  and  sciences 
is  a  new  one  in  the  University  admin- 
istrative structure  and  is  considered  to 
describe  more  accurately  the  duties  to 
be  performed  by  Dr.  Lewis. 

As  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  the 
past  28  years  Dr.  Hobbs  has  served  at 
various  times  as  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  most  recently  in  the  positions  he 
will  vacate. 

For  his  "outstanding  research  on  to- 
bacco smoke  and  its  chemical  composi- 
tion" he  was  awarded  the  Cigar  Industry 
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Harold    W.    Lewis 


Annual  Research  Award  in  1959.  His 
contributions  to  government  agencies 
resulted  in  his  being  awarded  the  Army- 
Navy  Certificate  of  Merit  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Service  Medal,  the 
highest  award  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  can  present  to  a  civilian. 

Dr.  Lewis,  who  also  is  associate  di- 
rector of  the  University's  Nuclear  Struc- 
ture Laboratory,  joined  the  faculty  in 
1949  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  be- 
came a  full  professor  in  1959.  He  has 
served  since  1950  as  one  of  the  project 
leaders  for  the  University's  Nuclear 
Physics  Program,  and  twice  has  served 
as  temporary  chairman  of  the  physics 
department. 

He  has  served  as  director  of  under- 
graduate studies,  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  physics  and  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  graduate 
faculty.  He  presently  is  a  member  of 
the  University  Research  Council,  the 
graduate  affairs  subcommittee  of  the 
University  Planning  Committee,  the  Aca- 
demic Council,  the  Undergraduate  Fac- 
ulty Council,  and  the  Governor's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee. 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Three  Professors  Elected  Fellows  of 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Three  Duke  professors  have  been 
named  Fellows  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  honorary 
society  incorporated  in  1780  "for  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  Arts 
and   Sciences." 

The  Fellows  are:  Dr.  Paul  J.  Kramer, 


James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany; 
Dr.  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Physiology;  and  Dr. 
Sally  Hughes-Schrader,  visiting  profes- 
sor of  zoology. 

Dr.  Kramer  is  an  authority  on  plant- 
water  relations  and  tree  physiology.  In 
1962  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  election  is  the  second  honor  re- 
ceived this  year  by  Dr.  Schmidt-Nielsen. 
He  recently  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  known  for 
his  research  on  the  tolerance  of  desert 
animals  to  the  extreme  heat  of  their 
habitats,  and  is  considered  an  authority 
on  the  camel. 

Dr.  Hughes-Schrader  has  published 
extensively  in  the  field  of  structure  and 
behavior  of  chromosomes  and  the  evo- 
lution of  chromosomal  systems  of  in- 
sects. She  currently  is  editor  of  Chromo- 
soma  and  associate  editor  of  Biological 
Bulletin. 

Appointed  to  National  Commission 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Lumiansky,  professor 
of  English,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Humani- 
ties, a  newly  created  commission  de- 
signed to  promote  creativity,  teaching 
and  scholarship  in  humanistic  subjects 
in  the  United  States. 

The  commission's  duties  will  include 
exploring  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
support  for  the  humanities  comparable 
to  that  now  available  to  the  natural 
sciences  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation   and   other   federal   agencies. 

In  1961,  the  commission  reported,  the 
federal  government  spent  $969  million 
to  support  basic  research.  Seventy-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  was  designated  for 
physical  science  projects  while  only 
"an  insignificant  amount"  went  for  basic 
research  in  the  humanities. 

The  commission,  which  also  will  study 
the  situation  of  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts  in  this  country,  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  America,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies  and  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Gross  Awarded  Medal 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  William  Howell 
Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry,  recently 
was  awarded  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  award  which  can 
be  given  to  a  civilian  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Major  General  Chester  W.  Clark,  Di- 


rector of  Army  Research  for  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Development,  made  the 
presentation  at  Duke  on  behalf  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance.  He 
praised  Dr.  Gross  for  his  "distinguished 
and  dedicated  civilian  service  as  con- 
sultant and  adviser  in  ordnance  re- 
search for  the  past  18  years,  for  his  as- 
tute guidance  as  a  member  of  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  and  for  his  conspicuously 
outstanding  leadership  of  the  Senior 
Scientific   Steering   Group." 

He  also  said  that  Dr.  Gross  has  had 
a  "strong  influence  on  the  development 
of  a  progressive  basic  research  program 
and  in  helping  to  solve  scientific  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  the  army." 

Price  Wins  Faulkner  Award 

Reynolds  Price,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  has  been  awarded  the  third 
William  Faulkner  Foundation  Award 
for  "the  most  notable  first  novel  by  an 
American"   during    1962. 

His  novel,  A  Long  and  Happy  Life, 
received  enthusiastic  reviews  and  was 
chosen  as  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection.  He  already  had  been  awarded 
the  1962  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Cup  for 
having  produced  the  best  novel  by  a 
North  Carolinian  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Price  also  has  written  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  The  Names  and  Faces 
of  Heroes,  which  was  published  in  June 
by  Atheneum. 

Hudson  Heads  Otolaryngology  Division 
Dr.  William  R.  Hudson,  associate 
professor  of  otolaryngology,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  otolaryngology  di- 
vision in  the  Medical  Center's  department 
of  surgery  to  succeed  Dr.  Watt  W.  Eagle. 
Dr.  Eagle  will  continue  his  clinical 
work  and  teaching  as  professor  of 
otolaryngology.  He  is  one  of  the  orig- 
inal Medical  Center  faculty  members 
and  has  headed  the  otolaryngology  di- 
vision since  the  Center's  opening  in 
1930. 

Dr.  Hudson  joined  the  faculty  in 
1961  after  serving  a  year  as  a  fellow 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  re- 
ceived the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree 
from  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Pathologist  Re-elected   Editor 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Kinney,  professor  of 
pathology  and  departmental  chairman, 
has  been  re-elected  to  a  three-year  term 
as  editor  of  Laboratory  Investigation  by 
the  International  Academy  of  Pathology. 
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H.  Shelton  Smith 


Frederick  W.  Stocker 


Loring  B.  Walton 

Four  Professors  Retire 

Four  professors  who  retire  this  year 
from  the  active  faculty  were  honored 
during  commencement  week  end  in  recog- 
nition of  the  years  of  outstanding  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  University. 

They  were:  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  American 
Religious  Thought;  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Stocker,  clinical  professor  of  ophthal- 
mology; Dr.  Loring  Baker  Walton,  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  languages;  and  Thom- 
as A.  Aycock.  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Smith,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, joined  the  faculty  in  1931  after 
having  taught  at  Columbia  and  Yale 
universities.  He  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Elon  College  and  received  his 
doctorate  from  Yale. 

A   widely  recognized   authority  in  his 


Thomas   A.    Aycock 

field,  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Theological  Society  and  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  was  director  of  grad- 
uate studies  in  religion  from  1940  to 
1960.  has  been  a  prolific  author  as  well 
as  an  outstanding  lecturer.  In  addition 
to  writing  three  books  he  collaborated 
on  a  two-volume  work  of  American 
Christianity  and  has  contributed  to  nu- 
merous   scholarly   journals. 

Dr.  Stocker,  who  joined  the  faculty 
in  1942,  is  a  native  of  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land. He  received  his  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine degree  from  the  University  of  Bern. 
Later,  he  trained  in  ophthalmology  at 
the  University  Eye  Clinic  in  Bern,  the 
University    Eye    Clinic    in    Munich,    the 


Eye  Institute  of  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  New  York  and  the  Wilmer  Eye  In- 
stitute at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Some  of  his  latest  research  has  been 
concerned  with  cornea  transplants.  Us- 
ually, surgeons  feel  that  the  transplant 
must  be  made  within  48  hours  if  it  is  to 
be  successful.  Dr.  Stocker,  however,  has 
been  successful  in  keeping  corneas 
"alive"  for  periods  of  three  to  four 
weeks,  and  transplants  with  these  cor- 
neas have  been  successful. 

Dr.  Walton,  who  taught  earlier  at 
Princeton  University,  is  a  native  of  Flor- 
ida. He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
Princeton,  received  the  Licencie-es-let- 
tres  from  the  University  of  Paris  and 
took  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of  Anatole 
France  and  the  Greek  World  which  was 
published  in  1950  by  the  Duke  Press. 

Mr.  Aycock,  who  has  been  at  Duke 
since  1937,  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Oklahoma  State.  He  received  his 
master's  from  Iowa  University.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Duke  he  taught  at  Okla- 
homa State,  Iowa  University  and  Michi- 
gan State. 

Doctor  Will  Head  Research  Federation 
Dr.  Morton  D.  Bogdonoff,  professor 
of  medicine,  has  been  chosen  president- 
elect of  the  American  Federation  for 
Clinical  Research. 

The  federation,  composed  of  medical 
investigators  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  exists  to  promote  and  en- 
courage original  research  in  clinical  and 
laboratory  medicine. 

Vail  Installed  as  Chairman 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Vail,  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  and  departmental 
chairman,  has  been  installed  as  chair- 
man of  the  newly  organized  North  Caro- 
lina Section  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  an  interna- 
tional engineering  society. 

Weitz  Awarded  Fulbright  Lectureship 

Dr.  Henry  Weitz,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  and 
associate  professor  of  education,  has 
been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Senior  Lec- 
tureship by  the  State  Department  to  teach 
at  the  University  of  Ceylon  in  Peraden- 
iya  during  1963-64. 

He  will  lecture  at  the  University  in 
four  areas:  guidance,  education,  psy- 
chological measurement  and  personality. 
Dr.  Weitz  arrived  with  his  wife  in  Cey- 
lon during  June. 
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Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  delivered  the  main  address  at  dedication  ceremonies  during  April  for 
the  School  of  Law  Building.    Seated  left  to   right:   Dean   Elvin   R.  Latty,  B.  S.   Womble  and  University  Provost  R.   Taylor  Cole. 


DATELINE:  STUDENTS 

Student  Creative  Writing  Awards 

This  year  for  the  first  time  two  stu- 
dents received  Anne  Flexner  Memorial 
Awards  for  Creative  Writing. 

Peter  Hellman,  a  junior,  was  awarded 
the  $100  first  prize;  Kathryn  Vale,  a 
sophomore,  received  a  second  prize  of 
$50. 

Increased  earnings  from  the  endow- 
ment for  the  awards  enabled  the  English 
department  this  year  to  double  the 
value  of  first  prize  and  to  give  for  the 
first   time   a   second  prize. 

"The  response  this  year  from  the 
contestants  was  gratifying,  both  as  re- 
gards the  unusual  number  of  entries  and 
their  unusually  high  quality,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Arlin  Turner,  departmental  chair- 
man. "The  judges  felt  that  there  were 
a  number  of  stories  and  poems  fully 
deserving  of  recognition  and  award." 

Both  Mr.  Hellman  and  Miss  Vale 
won  awards  for  short  stories  they  sub- 
mitted. 

First  Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering 

It  was  an  unusual  event  when  E. 
Towson  Moore  of  Wytheville,  Virginia, 
walked  forward  to  receive  his  degree  at 


this  year's  Commencement  Exercises. 
Never  before  had  the  University  awarded 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 

Dr.  Moore  entered  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram with  three  other  candidates  when 
it  first  was  established  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  in  1960.  At  present  16 
additional  aspirants  have  enrolled  in 
the  program. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Vail,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  and  departmental 
chairman,  said  of  the  first  graduate's 
accomplishment:  "By  the  excellence  of 
his  performance  in  the  program,  Moore 
set  the  highest  standards  toward  which 
future  doctoral  candidates  may  aim. 
The  College  of  Engineering  is  extremely 
proud  of  his  attainments." 


DATELINE:    RESEARCH 

Awarded  Chemistry   Research    Grant 

The  University  has  received  a  grant 
from  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Company, 
a  division  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
which  will  be  applied  to  research  in  the 
graduate  division  of  the  department  of 
chemistry.  The  $6,000  grant  is  only  a 
part  of  the  parent  company's  over-all 
1963    aid-to-education   program. 


Cystic  Fibrosis  Center  Receives  Funds 
Funds  for  continuing  support  of  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Regional  Care,  Research 
and  Teaching  Center  at  Duke  have  been 
provided  by  a  renewal  grant  of  $25,000 
from  the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Re- 
search Foundation. 

Cystic  fibrosis,  an  inherited  disease, 
is  characterized  by  thick  gluey  mucus 
which  clogs  the  lungs  and  sometimes 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

"Without  early  diagnosis  and  inten- 
sive treatment,"  said  Dr.  Alexander 
Spock,  director  of  the  Duke  center, 
"half  the  children  born  with  cystic 
fibrosis  die  before  they  are  five  years 
old.  But  when  the  disease  is  caught 
and  treated  in  its  initial  stages,  patients 
may  survive  into  their  teens  and  beyond." 

Grants  for  Forestry  Research 

The  University  has  received  two  grants 
from  the  Southern  Forest  Disease  and 
Insect  Research  Council  of  the  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Association  to 
support  research  on  bark  beetle  at- 
tacks and  tree  rot  damage  caused  by  the 
fungus  Fomes  annosus. 

Neil  H.  Anderson  and  Barry  Towers, 
candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Forestry 
degree,  will  each  receive  $2,400  grants. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Director  s  Scratchpad 


Duke  University  has  accepted  a  freshman  class  of 
1,040  students  for  next  fall.  These  will  come  from 
45  states,,  five  foreign  countries,  and  one  U.  S.  posses- 
sion. North  Carolina  has  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  class;  Virginia,  second  place;  and  Florida, 
third.  Foreign  countries  which  will  be  represented 
are:  Brazil,  Canada,  Italy,  Sudan  and  Venezuela.  Two 
students  have  also  been  accepted  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  entering  class  was  ad- 
mitted to  Duke  under  two  of  the  University's  Early 
Decision  Plans. 

The  largest  number  of  alumni  attended  class  re- 
unions during  the  1963  Commencement.  The  fol- 
lowing records  were  established:  Medical  School  25th 
year  class  under  the  leadership  of  Sherwood  Barefoot 
made  a  gift  of  over  $12,000,  the  largest  ever  made  by 
a  25th  year  Medical  School  class;  the  10th  year 
Medical  School  class  under  the  leadership  of  Tom 
Vestal  set  a  new  record  for  attendance  for  Medical 
School  class  reunions;  the  number  of  teenagers  enrolled 
in  Junior-Versity  reached  a  new  high;  and  the  at- 
tendance by  parents  at  the  lectures  was  unusually 
high,  and  the  lectures  were  extremely  well  received 
by  both  alumni  and  friends.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  near  future  each  school  and  college  will  hold  an 
alumni  seminar  during  Commencement. 

You  have  already  received,  or  will  receive  in  the 
near  future,  announcements  about  football  tickets.  We 
suggest  you  send  your  order  as  soon  as  you  receive  the 
announcement,  for  the  demand  for  tickets  is  unusually 
large,  and  in  order  for  the  Athletic  Association  to 
give  you  every  consideration  it  must  receive  your  order 
soon. 

A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  report  re- 
leased recently  shows  36.8  per  cent  of  1962  graduates 


headed  for  college.  The  decline  was  fractional  but  up- 
set forecasts  of  a  rapidly  increasing  college  enrollment 
rate. 

Last  year's  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
who  went  on  to  college  declined  slightly  from  1961  in 
spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary. 

More  than  47  per  cent  of  the  state's  1962  high 
school  graduates  entered  some  type  of  higher  educa- 
tion, including  junior  and  senior  colleges,  and  business, 
trade  and  nursing  schools. 

On  July  1,  William  L.  Canine  '44,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  coordinator  of  the 
bequest,  parents  of  students,  graduate  school,  and 
alumni  seminar  programs,  leaves  us  to  report  to 
Hollins  College  as  Director  of  Development.  We  hate 
mighty  bad  to  see  Bill  go,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  members  of  our  staff  are  of  the  quality 
that  others  are  inviting  them  to  join  their  staffs. 

On  June  15,  John  Frye  '61  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alumni  Affairs  as  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
This  will  enable  us  to  have  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  load  of  the  Department  and  will  also 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  of  activities  for  all  schools  and  colleges. 

Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  visit  the  Campus,  but 
summer  seems  to  be  the  best.  When  you  turn  into  the 
main  entrance,  you  will  find  it  crowded  with  bus  after 
bus,  and  visitors  are  swarming  all  over  the  Campus. 
Of  course,  the  Chapel  is  one  attraction  that  everybody 
wants  to  see.  If  you  haven't  been  back  to  the  Campus 
recently,  we  suggest  you  come  this  summer.  When  you 
do,  be  sure  to  come  by  the  Alumni  Office.  If  you  can- 
not come  and  you  would  like  information  about  Duke 
University  or  any  of  its  activities,  drop  us  a  fine.  A 
visit  is  best,  but  a  letter  will  do. 


Law  Alumni  Officers 

The  Law  Alumni  Association  elected 
nsw  officers  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
this  year  in  conjunction  with  Law  Day 
and  the  dedication  of  the  new  School  of 
Law  Building. 

Carl  Horn.  Jr..  LLB  '47  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  president 
ta  succeed  Albert  W.  Kennon  LLB  '35. 

Other  officers  are:  Horace  L.  Bomar 
LLB  '35  of  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina, 


vice  president;  and  John  D.  Johnston. 
Jr.,  LLB  '56,  assistant  dean  of  the  Law 
School,  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
Law  Alumni  Council  were:  M.  William 
Adelson  LLB  '35  of  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land; Leon  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  LLB  '36  of 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina;  Mel- 
vin  T.  Boyd  LLB  '55  of  Miami,  Florida: 
and  John  A.  Carnahan  LLB  '55  of 
Columbus,   Ohio. 


Scholarsliip  Fund  Contribution  Received 
The  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund  re- 
cently received  a  $100  donation  from 
Charmian  S.  Levedahl  (Mrs.  William 
J.)  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Baldwin  Scates,  who  died  No- 
vember 29,  1962. 

The  fund  was  established  in  1940  by 
the  Alumnae  Association  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents of  the   Woman's   College. 
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Pictured  at  the  National  Council  meeting,  left  to  right,  are: 
Clifford  W.  Perry  '36,  chairman;  Horace  Corbet!  '38,  vice 
chairman;  R.  H.  Pinnix  '24  and  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  '18, 
re-elected    to    the    National    Council's    executive    committee. 


Pictured  at  the  General  Alumni  Association  meeting,  left  to 
right,  are:  Leon  S.  Ivey  '26,  president;  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38 
and  William  F.  Franck,  Jr.,  '39,  vice  presidents;  and  Dr. 
William    R.    Pitts    '29,    outgoing   president   of   the    association. 


Ballots  and  Reports  Occupy  Alumni  at  Commencement 


The  University's  major  alumni  or- 
ganizations, the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  the  National 
Council,  elected  officers  and  heard  re- 
ports of  Loyalty  Fund  progress  at  sep- 
arate meetings  which  highlighted  com- 
mencement week  end  for  returning 
alumni. 

Leon  S.  Ivey  '26  of  Hickory,  North 
Carolina,  was  elected  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  to  succeed 
Dr.  William  R.  Pitts  '29.  Mr.  Ivey  is 
president  of  the  Southern  Desk  Com- 
pany and  a  past  chairman  of  the  National 
Council. 

Clifford  W.  Perry  '36  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  to 
succeed  R.  Edward  Ferguson  '38.  Mr. 
Perry  is  vice  president  of  Hanes  Hosiery 
Company  and  previously  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  council. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  associa- 
tion's dinner  meeting  were:  William  F. 
Franck,  Jr.,  '39  of  Martinsville,  Vir- 
ginia, vice  president;  R.  E.  Ferguson 
'38  of  Clinton,  South  Carolina,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Reynolds  May  '35  of  Green- 
ville, North  Carolina,  alumni  representa- 
tive to  the  Duke  University  Athletic 
Council. 

Also  elected  to  office  at  the  council 
luncheon  were:  Horace  Corbett  '38  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  vice  chair- 


man; R.  H.  Pinnix  '24  of  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina,  elected  to  the  council's  ex- 
ecutive committee;  and  Mary  Tapp  Jen- 
kins (Mrs.  L.  B.)  '10  of  Kinston,  North 
Carolina,  and  Senator  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan '18  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  re-elected  to  the  executive 
committee.  Ray  Tysor  '21  of  Greens- 
boro. North  Carolina,  was  elected  a 
council  member-at-large. 

Mr.  Pinnix,  who  served  his  second 
consecutive  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Committee,  re- 
ported at  the  National  Council  lunch- 
eon that  as  of  that  date  13,669  alumni 
had  contributed  $515,390.81  to  the  1962- 
63  Loyalty  Fund.  He  noted  that  both 
figures  surpassed  the  final  goals  of  the 
previous  year's  campaign.  The  current 
campaign,  he  said,  will  continue  through 
June  30  and  there  is  every  expectation 
to  believe  that  the  goal  of  $525,000 
from  14,000  donors  will  be  reached. 
A  similar  report  was  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  meeting. 

Recognized  for  their  work  as  key 
figures  in  the  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign 
were:  Henry  E.  Rauch,  chairman  of  the 
Parents  of  Students  Committee;  Dr. 
C.  T.  Wilkinson,  chairman  of  the  Med- 
ical Parents  of  Students  Committee;  and 
David  Quattlebaum,  chairman  of  the 
Law  Parents  of  Students  Committee. 

Also    recognized    were:    Donnie    Sor- 


rell,  chairman  of  the  Durham-Duke 
Committee;  Dr.  Charles  Vail,  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Committee;  and  Dr.  J. 
Graham  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  Committee. 

Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr..  '38  of  Winston- 
Salem,  class  gift  chairman  for  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Class  of  1938,  presented 
the  class  gift  of  $40,722.22  from  334 
donors  at  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  announced  that  anniversary  gifts 
of  all  25th  and  10th  year  reunion  classes 
totaled   nearly   $70,000. 

Another  report  of  considerable  inter- 
est given  at  the  National  Council  lunch- 
eon concerned  the  Bequest  Program.  Mr. 
Dukes,  substituting  for  J.  Alex  Mc- 
Mahon.  chairman  of  the  Bequest  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  486  persons  have 
now  signed  cards  indicating  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  Of  this  num- 
ber 209  have  indicated  the  amount  of 
their  bequests  for  a  total  of  $1,776,440. 

Mr.  Rauch,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burlington  Industries  and  for  the  past 
three  years  chairman  of  the  Parents 
of  Students  Committee,  was  presented 
a  certificate  of  honorary  membership  in 
the  National  Council.  The  certificates 
are  awarded  to  individuals  who  have 
demonstrated  a  continuing  and  vital  in- 
terest in  the  University  and  its  activities. 
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Local  Associations 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

John  J.  Geier  '46,  secretary  of  the 
Rochester  Duke  Alumni  Association  re- 
ports that  alumni  and  friends  in  the 
area  enjoyed  a  "Tureen  Style"  dinner 
and  the  showing  of  the  "Sugar  Bowl 
1945"  film  recently  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
('37)  and  Mrs.  J.  Coyne  O'Brien.  Har- 
rison L.  Chaplin,  Jr.,  '41  is  president 
of  the  association. 
HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  director  of  the  Duke 
Parapsychology  Laboratory,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  alumni  meeting  of  the 
High  Point  Duke  Alumni  Association 
on  April  29.  Approximately  70  alumni 
and  guests  attended. 

S.  Perry  Keziah,  Jr.,  '52,  LLB  '54  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  for 
the  year  1963-64.  Other  officers  elected 
are:  J.  William  McGuinn,  Jr.,  '54,  vice 
president;  Eleanor  Sue  Powell  Latimer 
(Mrs.  C.  Tom,  Jr.)  '42,  secretary;  Roy- 
ster  M.  Tucker  BSEE  '53,  treasurer; 
and  Patricia  Conrad  Gayle  (Mrs.  Robert 
S.)   '51. 

NEW   HANOVER,  PENDER  AND 
BRUNSWICK  COUNTIES 

Dr.  Hugh  Anderson,  professor  of 
Biblical  theology,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
Hanover,  Pender  and  Brunswick  Coun- 
ties Duke  Alumni  Association  held  on 
April  29.  Dorothy  O.  Forbes  '35,  presi- 
dent of  the  group,  was  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. During  a  business  session 
the  following  alumni  were  elected  to 
head  the  association  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Nancy  Lee  Smith  Marks 
(Mrs.  H.  A.)  '54;  vice  president,  Alva 
L.  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  '55;  secretary,  Sara 
Turner  Melton  (Mrs.  Robert  A.)  '61; 
treasurer,  Benjamin  C.  Ivey  '52;  and 
Duke  Booster,  Robert  A.  Melton  '51, 
MD  '54. 

FORSYTH  COUNTY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Duke  Alumni  Association  was 
held  on  April  30  at  the  Forsyth  Country 
Club.  Coach  Vic  Bubas,  head  basket- 
ball coach,  was  guest  speaker.  More 
than  140  alumni  and  friends  were  pres- 
ent for  the  occasion.  Retiring  president 
of  the  association  is  E.  Norwood  Rob- 
inson LLB  '52.  New  officers  elected 
were:  McRobert  T.  "Mack"  Daniel  '49, 
president;  L.  Hartsell  Cach  '49,  vice 
president;  Caroline  Bickett  Kester  (Mrs. 
James  W.)  '58,  secretary;  and  Richard 
L.   "Jay"  Dilworth   '58,  treasurer. 


ALBEMARLE  SOUND  SECTION 

Charles  A.  Dukes  '29,  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Albemarle  Sound 
Section  Duke  Alumni  Association  held  in 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  on  May  3.  Dr. 
Walter  Spaeth,  Jr.,  '40,  MD  '43  is  retiring 
president. 

The  following  alumni  were  elected 
to  head  the  association  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Emily  J.  White  '50; 
vice  president,  D.  L.  Everett  Sawyer  '35, 
MD  '39;  secretary-treasurer,  Bryan  C. 
West,  Jr.,  MD  '59;  and  Alumnae  Council 
representative,  Mary  Ellen  Thomas 
"Tommy"  Foreman  (Mrs.  Robert  E.) 
'43. 
WAYNE  COUNTY 

E.  M.  "Eddie"  Cameron,  director  of 
athletics,  was  guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Wayne  County 
Duke  Alumni  Association  held  in  Golds- 
boro  on  May  8.  William  T.  Winslow  '53, 
out-going  president,  was  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. New  officers  are:  Mary 
Martin  Williamson  Borden  (Mrs.  E.  B., 
Jr.)  '55,  president;  M.  B.  Andrews  '38, 
vice  president;  Marcia  Drake  Bennett 
(Mrs.  Paul  C,  Jr.)  '54,  secretary-treas- 
urer; and  Lucile  M.  Bullard  Belk  (Mrs. 
Henry)  '16,  Alumnae  Council  representa- 
tive. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY 

Nancy  P.  Helm  '61,  secretary  of  the 
Louisville  Duke  Alumni  Association, 
reports  that  more  than  four  alumni  and 
friends,  including  four  members  of  the 
class  of  '67,  were  present  to  hear  Ever- 
ett B.  Weatherspoon  '30,  director  of 
admissions  for  Trinity  College  and  the 
College  of  Engineering,  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  association  on 
May  10.  New  officers  elected  were: 
Robert  R.  Small  '50,  president;  George 
I.  Uhde  '34,  MD  '36,  vice  president; 
Miss  Helm,  secretary;  and  William  D. 
Grubbs  '59,  LLB  '61,  treasurer. 
GASTON  COUNTY 

Coach  Vic  Bubas,  head  basketball 
coach,  was  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Gaston  County  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  held  in  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  on  May  14.  Marshall  Rauch 
'44,  president  of  the  association,  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements.  President- 
elect of  the  association  is  James  H. 
Atkins  '53,  LLB  '56. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Richard  E.  Sebastian  '56,  president 
of  the  Greater  Washington  Duke  Alumni 
Association  reports  that  the  second  an- 
nual   spring   social    held    in   the    Senate 


Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  was  quite  successful.  Some 
200  alumni  and  friends  were  present. 
The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  held  on  September  27 
when  the  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Douglas  M.  Knight,  President-elect  of 
Duke  University. 
GREENVILLE,  S.   C. 

Frank  R.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  '43,  MD  '46, 
president  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C,  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  reports  that  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  on  May  17  with  Dr.  Pelham  Wilder, 
professor  of  chemistry,  as  guest  speaker. 
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NOTES 


HALF-CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:  commencement  1964 

W.  Warren  Watson  '09 
RFD   1,  Box  118 
Engelhard,  N.  C. 

Edna  Holtzclaw  Hagaman  (Mrs. 
George  P.)  '13,  a  retired  teacher,  spends 
the  summers  in  Boone,  N.  C,  and  the 
winters  in  Rosedale,  Fla.  She  writes 
that  she  has  the  nicest  family  of  step- 
children and  grandchildren  one  could 
find  anywhere. 

John  A.  Hornaday  '13  of  Henderson, 
N.  C,  is  manager  of  the  insurance  and 
tax  departments  for  Rose's  Stores,  Inc. 
He  and  Mrs.  Hornaday  have  a  son, 
John  A.,  Jr.  '45,  and  a  grandson. 

Thomas  P.  Pace  '13,  now  retired,  was 
formerly  an  attorney,  county  judge  and 
Judge  of  District  Court  for  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  He  and  Mrs.  Pace,  who 
live  in  Norman,  Okla.,  have  a  son  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Mary  Shotwell  '06  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Oxford,  N.  C, 
Woman's  Club  for  the  coming  year. 

John  Peter  Wynne  '13,  AM  '16  is  re- 
tired and  living  in  Farmville,  Va.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  teacher  edu- 
cation and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Philosophy  at  Long- 
wood  College. 


'14 


next  reunion:    1964 


Dr.  Robert  T.  Lucas  is  associated 
with  The  Children's  Clinic,  Shreveport, 
La. 
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'17 


next  reunion:    1967 


Margaret  Durham  Robey  (Mrs.  H. 
Russell),  president  of  Southern  Semi- 
nary and  Junior  College,  Buena  Vista, 
Va.,  writes  that  the  ownership  of  that 
college  has  been  transferred  recently  to 
a  non-profit  corporation  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  institution,  which 
has  been  accredited  as  a  two  year  col- 
lege by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Mrs.  Robey  has 
accepted  membership  on  the  honorary 
committee  for  the  joint  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women. 


'21 


next  reunion:    1967 


Joseph  S.  Jones  (BD  '39)  is  a  minis- 
ter in  Burlington,  N.  C. 


'22 


next  reunion:    1967 


W.  Linwood  Bradsher  was  recently 
made  district  supervisor,  tobacco  divi- 
sion, U.S.D.A.,  A.M.S.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  office  has  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  tobacco  and  rosin  products  in  the 
southeastern  states.  Mr.  Bradsher  makes 
his  home  in  Roxboro. 

E.  D.  Harward  of  Carbondale,  111., 
maintenance  engineer  for  district  9  of 
the  Division  of  Highways,  has  com- 
pleted 40  years  of  service  with  the  dis- 
trict. An  avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 
he  also  tends  a  large  garden  each  year. 


'24 


next  reunion:  1967 


L.  Everett  Spikes  (MEd  '34),  super- 
intendent of  Burlington,  N.  C,  schools 
since  1936,  retired  as  of  June  30. 


'26 


next  reunion:    1966 


Mrs.  Anna  Murray  McCarson,  of 
Durham,  who  has  taught  first  grade  at 
Bragtown  School  for  the  past  34  years, 
retired  in  May.  In  her  new  role,  she 
plans  to  further  her  own  education — 
"in  music  and  learning  to  keep  house." 


'27 


next  reunion:    1966 


Howard  E.  Barlow  is  a  loan  service 
representative  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration regional  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

28         next  reunion:    1966 
Sallie  B.  Newman  of  Roxboro,  N.  C, 


has  retired  from   her  position   as  super- 
visor of  Person  County  schools. 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson  of  Garland. 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Academy   of  General  Practice. 

The  immediate  past  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  of  Duke 
University.  Dr.  William  Reid  Pitts 
of  Charlotte.  N.  C,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alum- 
ni Association. 


'30 


next  reunion:    1965 


Vertie  Moore  Jackson  (Mrs.  W. 
H.  R. )  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  president- 
elect of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen. 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

William  W.  Lewis,  contracting  man- 
ager for  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  advanced  to 
assistant  manager  of  sales. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


Jay  M.  Arena  MD  of  Durham  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  for  Practical 
Nurse  Education  and  Service.  He  will 
serve  for  one  year  on  the  board,  which 
is  composed  of  22  representatives  from 
medicine,   nursing   and  other  fields. 


'33 


next  reunion:    1964 


Abingdon  Press  of  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
has  published  a  book,  entitled  One 
World  under  God,  by  Henry  E.  Kolbe 
(R  '36),  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston, 
111.,  and  visiting  professor  of  Christian 
ethics  at  McCormick  Ethological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
71   Interlaken  Ave. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  Charlotte  archi- 
tect, has  been  elected  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Under  the  organization's  bylaws, 
he  will  be  advanced  to  president  next 
year,  becoming  the  first  Southerner  to 
hold  the  office  in  the  106-year  history 
of  the  institute,  which  has  more  than 
15,000  members  and  represents  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  architectural   firms. 

Harold  C.  Seigler  LLB  and  Ray  M. 


Seigler  LLB  '48  have  a  law  firm,  Seig- 
ler and  Seigler,  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


Trurlu  Strickland.   President 
2711   Hampton  Ave. 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

F.  W.  Dowd  Bangle  is  minister  of 
Hickory  Grove  Methodist  Church,  Guil- 
ford, N.  C. 

Capt.  Lawrence  W.  Lee  BD  is  chap- 
lain and  teacher  of  English  at  Columbia 
Military  Academy,  Columbia,  Tenn., 
where  he  has  been  for  the  past  four 
years. 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President 
11 20- 12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 
L.  H.   Collins  is  with   Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

R.  L.  McCallie  AM  is  headmaster  of 
The  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
has  advanced  to  Distinguished  Professor 
for  outstanding  teaching  and  service, 
John  J.  Karakash  EE,  head  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  since  1946. 

James  E.  Lambeth,  president  of  Er- 
win-Lambeth,  Inc.,  of  Thomasville, 
N.  C,  is  president  of  the  Piedmont 
Associated  Industries  for   1963-64. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1968 


Thomas  E.  Bowman,  Jr.,  and  Vir- 
ginia Grainger  Bowman  live  in  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  where  he  is  attending  surgeon 
at  the  Holy  Spirit  Hospital.  A  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  Dr. 
Bowman  is  also  associate  surgeon  at 
Harrisburg's  Polyclinic  Hospital.  The 
family  includes  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  oldest  son  being  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  and  the  oldest  daughter 
a  student  at  Penn  State  University. 

J.  Ott  Funkhouser,  Jr.,  is  secretary 
of  Independent  Electric  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.  He  is  married  and  has  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Ruth  Whitaker  Kearney  (Mrs. 
Charles  E.,  Jr.)  lives  in  McKeesport, 
Pa.    She  has  two  daughters. 

Franklyn  M.   Moffitt  is  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Company, 
Ashland,  Ky.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Nancy  Webb  '39,  and  they  have 
two  boys. 

William  A.  Morse,  owner  of  Morse 
Cleaners  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  two  boys 
and  two  girls. 

Virginia  Fulton  Skelton  (Mrs. 
William  E.)  makes  her  home  in  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.  She  and  her  husband,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Tech  and 
Cornell,  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Mary  Toms  Newsom  Ward,  wife  of 
Clifford  C.  (Peter)  Ward,  Jr.,  '41, 
is  an  associate  in  the  business  firm  of 
Peter  Ward  Lithographers,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  The  family,  which  includes  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  resides  in  Sierra 
Madre. 

Elizabeth  Woolfolk  is  Mrs.  Harold 
Wm.  Wright  of  Evanston,  111.  She  and 
Mr.  Wright,  who  is  a  graduate  of  De- 
Pauw  and  Harvard  Business  School, 
have  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


'39 


next  reunion:    1964 


E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 
1611   High  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Landreth,  regional  vice 
president  of  the  Carling  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice- 
president — Southern  Division.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  over-all  direction  of 
plant  operations,  marketing  and  public 
relations  for  the  company  in  11  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  states. 

David  D.  Moise  (MD  '42)  is  a 
surgeon  in  Sumter,  S.  C.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


James  G.  Huckabee,  Jr.,  of  Durham 
is  chairman  of  the  United  Fund  Budget 
Committee  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  25-30  member 
committee  of  Durham  citizens  to  study 
and  review  the  programs,  facilities,  and 
budgets  of  the  agencies  in  the  Fund. 
Mr.  Huckabee  is  factory  superintendent 
for  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company. 

MARRIED 

Dr.  Thomas  V.  Goode  III  to  Betty 
Ann  Greenwalt  on  April  6.  Residence: 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Floyd  A.  Duncan  BD  is  minister  at 
Harmony  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton, 
Va. 


William  Ernst,  Jr.,  MF,  manager  of 
Southern  Woodlands  of  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  since  1959, 
has  been  promoted  to  land  manager,  a 
position  newly  created  to  coordinate 
and  direct  the  general  forestry  pro- 
grams of  the  company's  five  woodlands 
operations.  Married  to  the  former 
Lucy  Jo  Sowers  RN,  he  will  move  from 
Summerville,  S.  C,  to  New  York  City. 

Bruce  E.  Meserve  AM  (PhD  '47), 
chairman  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics. 


'42 


next  reunion:   1967 


Joe  E.  Caldwell  BD,  Chaplain  at 
Boys  Industrial  School,  Topeka,  Kan., 
made  the  keynote  address  at  a  "Youth 
Problems  Conference"  held  in  March 
and  sponsored  by  Boards  of  Hospitals 
and  Homes  and  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  Central  Kansas  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

S.  Wilfred  Hahn  AM  (PhD  '48), 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  department 
at  Wittenberg  University,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  been  named  associate  dean  of 
the  university,  which  is  a  new  academic 
post. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


G.  R.  Hillier  is  manager  of  the  ac- 
ceptance department,  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

Katherine  McGranahan,  formerly  of 
Durham,  is  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN 

Fifth  child  and  fourth  son  to  Thomas 
R.  Young,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Young,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  on  March  18.  Named 
Berkeley  Wilson. 


'44 


next  reunion:    1965 


Horace  Johnson  CE,  who  is  with  the 
long  lines  department  of  AT  &  T  Co., 
has  been  appointed  district  plant  super- 
intendent at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Herman  S.  Winberry  (BD  '48)  is  a 
minister  in  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


Donald  B.  Buckley,  copy  supervisor 
for  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  named  a  vice-president 
of  the  company.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Helen  Rose  Spelsberg  '48. 


Robert  M.  Burts,  Jr.,  AM  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  Carson- 
Newman  College,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


Charles  J.  Amis  has  been  transferred 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  the  regional 
office  of  Allstate  Insurance  Companies 
in  Houston,  Tex. 

R.   Johnson   Watts    (AM   '49)    is   a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages    and    Literatures,    University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
born 

A  son  to  John  J.  Geier  ME  and  Mrs. 
Geier,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  March   19. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


A  PhD  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Quentin 
B.  Keen  AM  is  coordinator  of  freshman 
social  sciences  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
State    College,    Richmond. 

Richard  T.  Kent  is  president  of  New 
England  Confectionery  Company,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Prior  to  joining  this  firm 
last  December,  he  was  with  Daystrom, 
Inc.,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  A.  Siebenheller  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Metropolitan  Claims  Man- 
ager at  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
in  New  York  City.  This  encompasses 
all  offices  in  New  York  City,  Long 
Island,  and  downstate  New  York. 


'48 


next  reunion:    1968 


William  F.  Hassel,  Jr.,  a  candidate 
for  the  PhD  degree  at  Purdue  University, 
is  a  graduate  research  assistant  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Center  of  the  University. 

Alvan  F.  Rosenberg  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  is  a  shoe  manufacturer  with  Rose 
Brothers  Shoe  Co.,   Roxbury. 

Robert    J.    Scollard    of    Dearborn, 
Mich.,  is  a  financial  analyst  for  H  &  A 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 
married 

Joan  Fountaine  to  R.  Chris  Rubidge 
Aug.  9,  1962.  Residence:  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 


'49 


next  reunion:    1968 


Walter  H.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  PhD  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals Research,  with  responsibility  as 
head  of  a  new  research  unit  recently 
formed  by  Geigy  Research  Laboratories, 
a  division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, Ardsley,  N.  Y. 
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William  G.  Hann  ME  is  with  Melair 
Corporation  of  Milwaukee,  Wise,  deal- 
ers of  heating,  ventilation,  air  condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration  products. 

Samuel  G.  Latty  MD,  president  of 
Central  Florida  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  a  physician  in  Winter  Park.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Eugenia  A. 
Caswell  '48,  and  they  have  two  boys 
and  two  girls. 

Laurence  F.  Lee,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Peninsular 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  will  be  campaign  chairman  of  the 
Community  Chest-United  Fund's  fall 
fund  raising  effort  this  year.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Ruth  Womble,  and  they 
have  four  children. 

W.  Carl  Murphy  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 

A  Philip  Francis  duPont  fellowship 
has  been  awarded  Norwood  G.  Smith 
(AM  '58)  for  study  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  during  1963-64.  Mr.  Smith  is 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  English  at  N.  C.  State  College,  Ra- 
leigh. 

BORN 

Third  son  to  J.  Robert  Regan,  Jr. 
(BD  '52)  and  Mrs.  Regan.  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  March  4.  Named  David 
Leonard. 


'50 


next  reunion:    1966 


Mary  Ruth  Thornton  Boynton 
(Mrs.  M.  T,  Jr.)  RN,  BSN  makes  her 
home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  sales  manager  for  American 
Surgical  Supply  Corp.  She  works  two 
days  a  week  as  teacher  of  basic  nursing 
at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital. 

A  note  from  Clyde  V.  Bryant  and 
Patricia  Brash  Bryant  says  that  they 
have  moved  to  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn., 
since  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  IBM  office  in  Chattanooga. 

George  Brown  Oliver  AM  (PhD 
'59),  professor  of  history  and  chairman 
of  that  department  at  Randolph-Macon 
College,  Ashland,  Va.,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  John  P.  Branch  Historical 
Papers  of  Randolph-Macon.  This  is  a 
college  literary  publication  which  con- 
tains articles  of  a  historical  nature  by 
faculty   and  students. 

Mary  Ellen  Rickey  AM,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  makes  her  home  in 
Nicholasville. 

W.  E.  Scott  ME  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  dis- 
trict of  Allis-Chalmers  Industries  Group. 


Harry  C.  Walker  LLB,  formerly 
legal  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  is  practicing  law  in  Green- 
ville and  is  City  Recorder. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Jean  Casale  Burkus  AM  and  John 
Burkus  PhD  '53  of  Woodbridge,  Conn., 
have  two  boys  and  a  girl.  He  is  a  re- 
search chemist  for  Naugatuck  Chemical 
Company. 

J.  Granger  MacFarlane  is  district 
manager  for  The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States,  Roa- 
noke,  Va. 

R.  E.  Rischell  ME  is  the  author  of 
"Effect  of  the  Artificial  Radiation  Belt 
on  Solar  Systems,"  which  appeared  in 
the  November-December  1962  issue  of 
APL  Technical  Digest.  He  makes  his 
home  in  Silver  Spring,   Md. 

L.  Stacy  Weaver.  Jr.  (LLB  '53),  an 
attorney  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  has  been 
named  Young  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
local  Jaycees. 

born 

A  son  to  Marriott  Proctor  Little 
(Mrs.  William  B.)  and  Mr.  Little, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  April  9. 


'52 


next  reunion:    1966 


Burton  F.  Beers  AM  (PhD  '56)  of 
State  College,  Raleigh,  has  been  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  Southeastern 
Regional    Conference    of   Asian   Studies. 

E.  Harold  Brackett,  who  works  for 
IBM  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  project  programmer,  466L  Sup- 
port &  Control  Data  Processing  Manager, 
Intelligence  Systems. 

Virginia  Kinney  Dalen  (Mrs. 
George)  writes  that  she  has  moved  to 
Richland,  Wash.,  where  her  husband 
has  a  position  as  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Hanford  Atomic  Power 
Laboratories. 

married 

Richard  B.  Dannenberg  to  Arlene 
Gelb  on  Dec.  25.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

born 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  David 
C.  Mitchell  (MD  '55)  and  Edith 
Clements  Mitchell  '55,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.,  on  April  5.  Named  Timothy 
Clements. 


'53 


next  reunion:    1969 


Frank  H.  Alexander.  Jr..  has  been 
appointed  a  representative  of  the  Con- 
necticut   Mutual    Life    Insurance    Com- 
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pany  with  the  Victor  W.  Wilson  Agency 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

Edward  J.  Baptiste,  his  wife  and 
three  children  live  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
where  he  is  associated  with  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith.  Cur- 
rently he  is  serving  as  County  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Heart  Fund. 

Pierre  C.  Haber  AM  is  a  lecturer  in 
Romance  Languages  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Queens  College). 

Betty  Jane  Flora  McFarland,  Jr., 
RN,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wilbur  G.  Mc- 
Farland, Jr.,  a  dentist  in  Burlington, 
N.  C.  They  have  a  year  old  adopted 
son. 

Taylor  Reveley  PhD,  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records  and  Professor  of 
Bible  and  Christian  Education  at  South- 
western at  Memphis,  will  become  secre- 
tary to  the  Division  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  July.  The  family  will  move  to 
Richmond  at  that  time. 

MARRIED 

Mary  Ann  Robinson  to  William  F. 
Clarkson,  Jr.,  on  March  1.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADOPTED 

First  child  and  daughter  by  William 
L.  Earnest  and  Barbara  Harris  Earn- 
est, Springfield,  Va.,   on  November   19, 
1962.    Named  Alice  Elizabeth. 
born 

Second  and  third  children,  twins,  to 
Jane  Rhea  Hyder  Clayton  (Mrs.  Nev- 
ille T.)  BSMT  and  Mr.  Clayton,  South 
Daytona,  Fla.,  on  April  22.  Named 
James  Preston  and  Doris  Lynn. 


'54 


next  reunion:    1964 


John  E.  Featherston,  President 
1614  Delaware  Ave. 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Herschel  V.  (Vince)  Anderson  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  assistant  librarian 
for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 
having  assumed  that  position  on  April  1. 

James  L.  Bradt  and  Judith  Clarke 
Bradt  '55  have  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  is  regional  sales  manager  for 
American  Screen  Products  Co. 

Paul  N.  Cheney  (LLB  '56)  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wickersham 
&  Taft,  New  York  City. 

Robert  A.  Michael,  Jr.,  of  Spring- 
dale,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  production  supervisor  of 
Insurance  Company  of  America's  Pitts- 
burg Service  office. 

James  D.  Redwine,  Jr.,  will  join  the 


faculty  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  in  September  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English.  His  Master's  degree 
is  from  Columbia,  and  he  is  complet- 
ing requirements  for  the  PhD  degree 
at  Princeton. 

John  L.  Sally  CE  of  Durham  is 
manager  of  the  fabricated  sales  depart- 
ment of  Peden  Steel  Company  of  Ra- 
leigh. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
J.  Edwin  Clement  MD  and  Vicki 
Stedman  Clement  '55,  Greenville, 
N.  C,  on  April  23.  Named  Caroline 
Pringle. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Fred 
Else  and  Dallas  Ritter  Else  '56,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  on  March  15.  Named 
Lillian  Louise. 

Second  son  to  Jack  Featherston  and 
Mrs.  Featherston,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
April   16.    Named  Mark  William. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Roman  L.  Patrick  (BSM  '55,  MD  '57) 
and  Evelyn  Parker  Patrick  RN  '55, 
BSN  '56,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  March  5. 
Named  Heather  Ann. 


'55 


next  reunion:    1965 


David  P.  Dewitt  ME  is  a  physicist 
for  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Lewis  J.  McNurlen  PhD,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  one 
of  40  professors  in  the  United  States 
selected  to  attend  a  10  week  institute 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  during 
the  summer  under  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant. 

born 

Third  son  to  Gertrude  Croft  Gil- 
lespie (Mrs.  H.  G.,  Jr.)  MRE  and  Mr. 
Gillespie,  Lebanon,  Va.,  on  April  13. 
Named  Warren  Hurt. 

A  daughter  to  Ruthanna  White 
Holmes  (Mrs.  B.  L.)  RN  (BSN  '56) 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on 
Aug.  19.    Named  Lisa  Sharon. 

First  child  and  son  to  Howard  R. 
Lasher,  Jr.,  ME  and  Mrs.  Lasher,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  11.  Named  William 
Tate. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Mowery,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Mowery,  Los  Alamos,  N.  M.,  on  April 
1.   Named  Cynthia  Lucretia. 

'56         next  reunion:   1966 
Jos.   C.    Matthews,    III,   is   minister 


of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hechler 
Village,  Richmond,  Va. 

Edwin  S.  Poole,  Jr.,  is  manager  of 
Gus  Mayor  Co.,  a  women's  specialty 
shop  in  Green  Hills  Shopping  Center, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  His  wife  is  Elberta 
Jeanne   Walker  Poole   '58. 

William  B.  Stubbs  has  been  assigned 
to  the  U.  S.  Information  Service,  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia,  as  field  operations  of- 
ficer.  Previously  he  was  in  Malaya. 
married 

William  U.  Umstead  ME  to  Mary 
Louise  Giard  on  May  4.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  son  to  Patricia  True  Mar- 
shall Cavenaugh  and  James  A.  Cave- 
naugh,  Jr.  ME,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  March  25.  Named  Kenneth  Marshall. 

A  daughter  to  W.  Graham  Lynch  HI 
and  Mrs,  Lynch,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  April  23.    Named  Anne  Bennett. 


'57 


next  reunion:    1967 


Robert  C.  Clifton  EE  of  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  an  engineer  for  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  was  one  of  46  tele- 
phone engineers  from  eight  different 
companies  to  participate  in  the  Long 
Lines  Engineering  Development  Program 
held  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  the  spring. 

Robert  F.  McCuddy  of  Chicago, 
111.,  is  a  copywriter  for  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  advertisers.  His  family 
includes  his  wife  and  son. 

Fuad  Qubein  CE,  a  project  engineer 
for  the  Department  of  Engineering, 
United  Nations,  Jerusalem,  Jordan,  has 
a  Loula  D.  Lasker  Fellowship  for  study 
in  city  planning  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  during  1963-64. 

Donald  N.  Nelson,  who  received  the 
Master's  degree  from  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity in  1960,  is  Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
and  adviser  to  foreign  students  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Lois  Elizabeth  Genn. 

Mary  McCormick  Tatem  and  Roger 
W.  Tatem,  Jr.,  EE  have  moved  to 
Newport  News,  Va.,  where  he  is  a 
civilian  employed  as  an  electrical  en- 
gineer with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  in  the  Atomic  Design  De- 
partment. 

Martin  V.  Trapp  is  a  member  of 
the  Language  Department  at  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy,  Interlochen,  Mich. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Kath- 
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leen  Gaines  Abernethy  (Mrs.  Elon 
A.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  Tucker, 
Ga.,  on  July  2,  1962. 

Second  child  and  first  son  (in  five 
generations  of  his  mother's  family)  to 
Joy  LaRue  Anderson  (Mrs.  Morris 
D.)  and  Mr.  Anderson,  Sebring,  Fla., 
on  Sept.  10.  Named  Kerry  John. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1964 


David  A.  Quattlebaum,  President 
40  Mt.  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Julia  M.  Bay  is  an  employment 
interviewer  for  Cabot  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Luckett  V.  Davis  AM  (PhD  '62), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana  for 
the  past  year,  will  be  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.,  next  year. 

Clarence  E.  Walker  ME  of  Durham 
has  joined  Chemstrand  Research  Center, 
Inc.,  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  having 
previously  been  plant  engineer  with  the 
B.  C.  Remedy  Company.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Moonyeen  Walters,  and 
they  have  three  children. 
married 

Robert  Barnard  Bell,  Capt.,  USA 
(LLB  '60)  to  Virginia  Anne  Wright  on 
April  12.    Residence:   Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  William  A. 
Baker  and  Diana  Hurley  Baker  BSN 
'61,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  On  Nov.  5. 
Named  William  A.,  IV. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Shaner  and  Mrs.  Shaner, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  April  21.  Named 
Kristin  Gwen. 

Second  son  to  Harold  L.  Yoh,  Jr., 
ME  and  Mary  Milus  Yoh  '59,  Villanova, 
Pa.,  on  Nov.  9.   Named  Michael  Hulme. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr. 
President 

Grier  Apts.,  Kendrick  Dr. 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Harry  L.  Breslow  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  retail  jewelry  merchant. 

Having  completed  work  for  the  PhD 
in  chemistry  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Frederick  R.  Vaughan  AM 
is  working  as  a  chemist  with  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jane  McCachren. 


married 

Sarah  Forte  to  William  M.  Bruner. 
Residence:   Columbia,  S.  C 

Roger  B.  Knapp  to  Janice  B.  Sum- 
mers on  April  20.  Residence:  Bartles- 
ville,  Okla. 

Anne   Margaret   McDonald  RN   to 
O.  Keith  McMahan  on   Dec.   22.    Resi- 
dence:  Columbia,  S.   C. 
born 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Nancy 
Walker  Anderson  (Mrs.  Wdlliam 
Banks,  Jr.)  BSN  and  Dr.  Anderson, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  22.  Named 
Mark  Eldridge. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William 
E.  Arant,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Unger 
Arant  BSN  '61,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
Aug.    6,    1962.     Named    Jenifer    Layne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Jeana  Mote 
Carr  (Mrs.  Willis  H.)  and  Mr.  Carr, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  25,  1962.  Named 
Scott  Hamilton. 

Second  daughter  to  Daniel  E.  Chap- 
pelle  MF  and  Mrs.  Chappelle,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  27.  Named  Julia 
Dale. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  David  B. 
Erwin  (LLB  '61)  and  Janet  Bdntkley 
Erwin  AM  '61,  Otis  AFB,  Mass.,  on 
Sept.  4.    Named  Vicari  Susan. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Rhodney  B.  Reade,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Reade, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  19.  Named 
Dorothy  Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Edward 
T.  Rude,  Jr.,  ME  and  Mrs.  Rude, 
Towson,  Md.,  on  March  15.  Named 
Glen  Alan. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Lota 
Leigh  Brian  Schmickel  and  Roy  D. 
Schmickel  MD  '61,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  April  29.   Named  David  Brian. 


'60 


next  reunion:    1964 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
37  West  Montcrest  Drive 
Birmingham   13,  Ala. 

Fred  Tyree  is  associated  with  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Durham. 

married 

Carlton  B.  Brownson  LLB  to  Eve 
Bellamy  on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Lieut.  F.  Paul  Fischer,  Jr.,  EE  to 
Duane  Pincuspy  on  Feb.  2.  Residence: 
Dover,  Del. 

Mildred  Jean  Humphreys  MAT  to 
C.  L.  Bowden.  Residence:  Rockland, 
Mass. 

Paula  Rae  Locker  AM  to  James  A. 


Hart   G  on  July  21,    1962.    Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

June  Hazell  Moore  to  Dalton  T. 
Warren,  Jr.,  on  April  27.  Residence: 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.   C. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Lee  Ann  Brown 
Blanchard  (Mrs.  Maxwell  F.)  BSN 
and  Mr.  Blanchard,  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  6.    Named  Leslie  Louise. 

A  daughter  to  Jane  Joyner  Cox  BSN 
and  T.  Chandler  Cox  EE,  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  July  2,  1962.   Named  Catherine  Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  Sherry  Bil- 
lard  Engel  BSN  and  David  W.  Engel 
AM  '61,  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  on  Aug. 
28.    Named   Donald  Walter. 

First  child  and  son  to  Gretchen 
Markwardt  Hughs  (Mrs.  Richard  E.) 
and  Dr.  Hughs,  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
on  Jan.   9.    Named   Mark  Allen. 


'61 


next  reunion:    1967 


Margot  Hewitt  is  a  copywriter  in 
the  college  advertising  department  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 
in  Boston,  Mass.  She  is  living  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Ens.  Ernest  D.  Taylor  CE  is  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
stationed  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  He  is  assistant  resident  officer 
in  charge  of  construction. 

MARRIED 

Susan  Craig  Brawner  to  Ronald  J. 
Scheuermann.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

Daniel  Hafer  Gelbert  (MF  '62) 
to  Susan  Robinhold  '62  on  Feb.  2. 
Residence:   Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

William  Henry  Hancammon  III  to 
Gail  Lee  Gallagher  on  March  9.  Resi- 
dence:   Decatur.   Ga. 

Emma  Jacqueline  McMahon  MAT 
to  O.  Swanson  Poer,  Jr.,  on  April  6. 
Residence:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Anne  Tyler  to  Dr.  Taghi  Modar- 
ressi  on  May  3.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Harriet  Volley  to  Robert  W. 
Schuette  on  June  16,  1962.  Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Ann  Goodson 
Faust  (Mrs.  Larry)  and  Mr.  Faust, 
in  Germany  on  Feb.  2.  Named  Gregory 
Harris. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Mary 
Little  Resch  (Mrs.  Alan  D.)  and 
Mr.  Resch,  Siler  City,  N.  C,  on  April 
22.    Named  Mary  Alice. 
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'62 


next  reunion:    1967 


G.  Louis  Oleyar,  Jr.,  LLB  is  asso- 
ciated with  G.  B.  Stephenson  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Ira  Carroll  Starling,  Jr.,  is  attend- 
ing Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Mad- 
ison, N.  J. 

married 

George  Davis  Bittner  to  Branda 
Prue  Balch  '63  on  April  14.  Resi- 
dence:  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

M.  Walker  Buckalew,  Jr.,  to  Carole 
Jean  Werntz  on  Feb.  7.  Residence: 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Bonnie  Buff  BSN  to  Paul  Williams 
on  Nov.  24.    Residence:  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Elred  W.  Forbis,  Jr.,  ME  to  Nancy 
Bick  Fairey  on  May  11.  Residence: 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Elizabeth  Spence  to  James  N.  Mad- 
den on  Aug.  24.    Residence:    Memphis. 

Barbara  Ann  Sweet  to  Jared  Nourse 
on  Nov.  23.  Residence:   Milwaukee. 

Ens.  Robert  Sumner  Webber  USNR 
to  Suzanne  S.  Bull  on  March  24.  Resi- 
dence:  Norfolk,  Va. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Julie  Vance  Bates 
(Mrs.  Richard  L.)  and  Lieutenant 
Bates,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  on  March 
7.    Named  Barbara  Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  Martha  Hub- 
bard Forrest  (Mrs.  Robert  O.,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Forrest,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
on   Jan.    6.    Named   Robert  Oswin,  III. 

First  child  and  son  to  Virginia  Tul- 
lis  Latham  (Mrs.  David  W.)  and  Mr. 
Latham,  Watertown,  Mass.,  on  July  19, 
1962.    Named  James  Allen. 

First  child  and  son  to  Barbara  Doug- 
las Rusk  and  James  R.  Rusk  PhD, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  11.  Named 
Douglas  James. 

A  daughter  to  James  R.  Sawers,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Sawers,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
April    15.    Named  Pamela  Lynne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Priscilla 
Smith  Sawicki  (Mrs.  Charles  A.) 
and  Mr.  Sawicki,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
April  18.   Named  Anne  Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Margaret  Mouzon  Van  Wagoner  and 
Wayne  Thomas  Van  Wagoner,  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  on  April  1.  Named  Mar- 
garet Michelle. 


iAYLOR  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


R' 

|  ■  Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep 
■^  since  1893.  Boys  12-18.  Semi-military. 
Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location,  modern 
facilities.  New  gym.  Championship  athletics. 
Non-sectarian  religious  guidance.  Summer 
camp,    boys    8-15.      Catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Joyce  Cummings,  who  completed  the 
work  for  her  degree  in  January,  is 
teaching  math  at  Chatham  Hall,  Chat- 
ham, Va. 

DEATHS 

Frederick  W.  Ayers  '00  of  Washing- 
ton, N.  C,  died  in  April. 

Robert  Roland  Covington  '02  of 
Raeford,  N.  C,  passed  away  on  April  26. 

Henry  C.  (Hal)  Hood  '10,  a  re- 
tired druggist  of  Smithfield,  N.  C, 
passed  away  on  May  10.  With  his 
brother,  Will  D.  Hood  '04,  he  oper- 
ated the  Hood  Brothers  Drug  Store 
until  declining  health  forced  his  retire- 
ment several  years  ago.  His  widow,  a 
son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Lee  '13,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  and  resident  of  Dur- 
ham, passed  away  on  April  13.  He 
had  been  in  declining  health  for  several 
months.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Clara  Powell  AM  '25,  and 
three  daughters,  Clara  Lee  Harvey 
(Mrs.  John,  Jr.)  '47  of  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Joanne  Lee  Jeffries  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.)  '55  of  Durham;  and  Carolyn 
Lee  Wollaston  (Mrs.  Eugene  G.) 
'58  of  Chicago,  111. 

Kerley  C.  Elliott  '17  of  Durham 
passed  away  on  April  11  while  visiting, 
his  daughter,  Louise  Elliott  Reed 
(Mrs.  Gordon  A.)  '51,  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  Survivors  also  include  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  two  of  them  being 
Henry  K.  Elliott  EE  '49  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Greer  W.  Elliott  '51  of 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

John  Mallary  Hackney,  Sr.,  '18  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  passed  away  on  April  21. 
For  the  past  35  years  he  had  been 
associated  with  '  the  Texas  Company  as 
district  sales  manager,  serving  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Thomas  J.  Kearns,  Sr.,  '22  of  High 
Point,  N.  C,  died  on  May  20  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  president  of 
O.  E.  Kearns  and  Sons,  Inc.  Survivors 
include  his  widow  and  a  son,  Thomas 
J.,  Jr.,  '49,  also  of  High  Point. 

William  C.  Drake  '28  of  Raleigh, 
died   on   April    16.     He  was   a   traveling 


auditor  for  Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
and  a  native  of  Macon.  Survivors  are 
his  wife,  Mildred  Michaux  Drake  '29, 
and  three  daughters,  one  being  Marcia 
Drake  Bennett  (Mrs.  Paul  C.)  '54 
of  Goldsboro. 

Kenneth  T.  Miller  '29,  principal  of 
the  Jamestown,  N.  C,  School  District, 
died  on  May  3  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  In  addition  to  his 
widow,  survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Dorothy,  who  is  a  Duke  sophomore, 
and  a  brother,  Charles  H.  Miller  '28, 
LLB  '34,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

John  Andrew  Kramer  II  '31,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  Peoples  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  died 
suddenly  on  April  19  as  the  result  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  North  Caro- 
lina bank  examiner  before  joining  the 
Bank  of  Edenton  in  1945.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
a  past  chairman  of  N.  C.  District  I 
of  the   Bankers  Association. 

Mary  Meiklejohn  Hook  (Mrs. 
Maxcy  W.)  '35  of  Cheraw,  S.  C,  died 
suddenly  on  May  12  of  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. She  was  her  class  representa- 
tive on  the  Alumnae  Council.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  three  daughters,  in- 
cluding Mary  Hook  Nowell  (Mrs. 
John  B.)  '60  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  and 
a  sister,  Louise  Meiklejohn  Hollis 
(Mrs.  Charles)  '38,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Rev.  J.  Julian  Holmes  BD  '38, 
pastor  of  the  Lenoir,  N.  C,  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  died  suddenly  on  April 
12.  He  had  served  on  a  large  number 
of  committees,  commissions  and  boards 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Meth- 
odist Conference  through  the  years. 
Mrs.    Holmes    and    three    sons    survive. 

Information  has  been  received  re- 
cently of  the  passing  of  Peter  B.  Zav- 
laris  '40  on  Dec.  17  from  a  heart 
attack.  He  resided  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  who  survive,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Calvin  Yelverton  '44,  LLB  '49  died 
on  April  11  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack. A  resident  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
he  was  claims  manager  for  Travellers 
Insurance  Company  and  past  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Goldsboro  Elks  Lodge.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son. 
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Would  this  be  fair? 

Of  course  not. 

But  it's  the  way  American-grown  cotton  is  sold  under  the 
present  law.  The  American  manufacturer  pays  the  high  price. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  the  low  price  —  and  Uncle 
Sam  pays  the  difference.  That  difference  amounts  to  $42.50 
a  bale. 

This  is  not  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

It's  not  fair  to  the  American  worker. 

And  it's  not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  you  agree  that  this  system  is  not  good  for  our  country, 
you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  write  your 
Congressman  and  tell  him  you  believe  the  "two-price  cotton" 
system  should  be  corrected  without  delay. 

Won't  you  do  it  today? 


HANES 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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TASTE  OF  ACTION:  ON  A  SURFBOARD  OFF  HUNTINGTON  BEACH.  GREAT  DAY.  GREAT  SMOKE! 


TASTES  GREAT  because  the  tobaccos  are! 

21  great  tobaccos  make  20  wonderful  Chesterfield  Kings . .  .vintage  tobaccos  grown  mild,  aged 
mild,  blended  mild  and  made  to  taste  even  milder  through  longer  length.  Tastes  great,  smokes  mild. 

CHESTERFIELD  KING 
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4  AN  OUTSIDER  LOOKS  INSIDE  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

James  Mclvor,  a  British  exchange  student  who  spent  three 
months  studying  at  the  Duke  Medical  School,  gives  his  im- 
pressions, good  and  bad,  of  medical  education  at  Duke. 

1 1  THE  COMMON  MARKET:  HOW  WILL  IT  AFFECT  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Dr.  Herman  Walker,  a  Duke  alumnus  and  visiting  professor 
in  the  political  science  department,  takes  an  up-to-date  look 
at  the  Common  Market  and  its  relationship  to  the  United 
States. 

1  3  THE  16TH  ANNUAL  LOYALTY  FUND 

A  special  insert  reports  the  final  figures  for  the  1962-63 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign.    It  was  a  record-breaker. 


35  FOOTBALL 

Add  Penfield,  Jr.,  assistant  director  of  the  athletic  information 
office,  previews  the  approaching  football  season.  A  Home- 
coming schedule  also  is  included. 
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THE  COVER 

An  eye  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  symbol 
for  this  month's  cover  in  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  magazine.  The  eye  on  the 
cover,  then,  was  the  only  eye  in  our  office 
files  and  came  from  The  Bettmann  Archive. 


COLLEGIAN 


He's  a  student  at  General  Motors  Institute.  Today,  he's  absorbed  in  higher  mathematics. 
Tomorrow,  perhaps  Plato  and  Aristotle  .  .  .  political  theory  and  psychology  .  .  .  humanities 
and  economics — in  short,  whatever  makes  for  a  well-rounded  education.  Next  week,  he 
may  be  on  the  job  in  an  automobile  plant.  Twenty -four  hundred  other  students  like  him 
are  studying  to  be  electrical,  mechanical  or  industrial  engineers,  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  unusual  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

During  their  first  four  college  years  at  GMI,  students  alternate  between  six  weeks  of  inten- 
sive study  at  GMI  and  six  weeks  of  paid  work  at  one  of  133  General  Motors  operations 
across  the  nation  and  in  Canada.  Their  fifth  year  is  entirely  in  the  field  .  .  .  preparing 
bachelor  theses  based  on  actual  engineering  projects  of  their  sponsoring  GM  divisions. 

Since  its  small  beginning,  37  years  ago,  GMI  has  graduated  6,000  engineers.  The  great 
majority  chose  to  remain  with  General  Motors  and  today  are  employed  in  a  wide  range  of 
technical  and  managerial  positions  in  GM  plants  throughout  the  world.  The  educational 
investment  in  these  people  has  been  a  beneficial  one — not  only  for  them  and  for  General 
Motors — but  for  the  many  communities  where  they  now  work  and  live. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 


AGAINST  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Professor  Predmore  in  his  article 
"New  Emphasis  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion" in  the  May  issue  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Register  was  certainly  able  to 
depict  well  the  problems  which  have 
originated  from  federal  support  to  edu- 
cation. However,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  missed  the  solution  entirely.  The 
possibility  of  our  universities  controlling 
their  own  destinies  when  the  federal 
government  pours  funds  into  the  main- 
tenance of  our  educational  system  is 
practically  nil.  The  two,  federal  sup- 
port with  funds  and  local  control  are 
incompatible. 

The  assumption  that  one  can  receive 
support  from  a  bureaucracy  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  own  identity  and 
benefit  from  local  administration  is  com- 
pletely without  historical  substantiation. 
As  the  university  relinquishes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  its  own  fi- 
nancial needs,  forfeiture  of  certain 
privileges  will  necessarily  follow,  i.e. 
control  of  its  destiny.  The  argument 
that  otherwise  the  universities  would 
collapse  is  untrue  for  there  are  still  in 
this  country,  believe  it  or  not,  universi- 
ties that  exist  without  federal  funds. 
When  one  figures  in  the  handling  charge 
for  every  dollar  that  goes  to  Washington 
it  becomes  quite  clear  that  we  only  kid 
ourselves  if  we  believe  this  is  financially 
sound.  Granted,  on  a  short  term  basis 
no  financial  crisis  arises  but  the  prob- 
lems that  are  to  follow  for  our  next 
generation  because  of  these  manipula- 
tions of  funds  are  immeasurable. 

Until  we  all  understand  that  funds 
from  Washington  mean  control  from 
Washington  we  can  just  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  not  controlling  our  own  destinies. 
Ronald  E.  Paul,  M.D.  '61 
San  Antonio  42,  Texas 


ON  ELBOWS  AGAIN 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters 
to  editors,  but  since  I  was  probably  one 
of  those  students  in  the  Duke  Dining 
Halls  observed  by  Mrs.  Connor,  I  feel 
duty-bound  to  offer  a  few  comments  that 
might  explain  the  "barracks  atmos- 
phere." First  of  all,  there  is  little  point 
in  unloading  cafeteria  trays  which  must 
quickly  be  reloaded  to  feed  "the  South's 
largest  dispose-all."    But  more  important, 


college  manners  as  Mrs.  Connor  refers 
to  them  are  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  aris- 
tocratic, leisurely  education  which  has 
gone  the  way  (thank  goodness)  of  the 
"gentleman's  C."  Duke  students  then 
put  their  elbows  on  the  table  for  the 
same  reasons  their  professors  do — be- 
cause they  work  hard  at  their  job  and  are 
tired;  because  they  are  so  busy  some- 
thing has  to  give;  and  because  their  edu- 
cation has  revealed  to  them  that  there 
are  many  things  in  this  world  more 
worthy  of  concern  than  "formal  eating." 
And  I  certainly  hope  that  my  education 
can  be  put  to  greater  usefulness  than  to 
travel  around  watching  other  people  eat. 
Frederick  W.  Peck,  '63 
Jacksonville   7,   Florida 


PROVIDING  A  MIRROR 

In  my  opinion,  the  recent  issues  of  the 
Register  have  done  a  better  job  of  re- 
flecting the  kind  of  university  that  Duke 
is  than  any  other  previous  issues  within 
my  recollection. 

John  A.  Carnahan,  '53,  LLB  '55 
Columbus  15.  Ohio 


LANDMARK  SIGHTED 

I  have  heard  nothing  but  highest 
praise  for  your  recent  issue  featuring  the 
arts  and  campus  personalities — William 
Blackburn,  Reynolds  Price.  Fred  Chap- 
pell.  It  would  seem  to  be  something  of 
a  landmark  in  the  alumni  magazine  pub- 
lications. By  this  I  mean  that  it  appears 
to  be  interesting  to  someone  beside 
Duke  Alumni.  .  .  .     Congratulations. 

Thomas  R.  Atkins.  '61 
Mobile,  Alabama 


PERSONAL  TOUCH  PREVAILS 

I've  been  watching  with  interest,  and 
some  dismay,  the  continuing  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  the  Alumni  Register 
is  a  scholarly  enough  magazine. 

My  feelings  on  the  subject  are  pre- 
cisely this — that  if  Duke  has  a  "heart" 
for  alumni,  it  is,  of  course,  the  Chapel, 
but  it's  also  the  Alumni  Office.  I  don't 
know  what  other  Alumni  Offices  are  like, 
but  I  feel  that  the  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness of  ours  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other — Johns  Hopkins'  included. 

Your  acts  of  kindness  and  faithfulness 
inspire  loyalty  and  confidence  toward 
the  University.  This  certainly  means 
more  to  me  than  the  most  scholarly 
publication  could  ever  mean.  And  I 
was  graduated  magna  cum  laude  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Dick,  *51 
Trumbull,  Connecticut 
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We  Have  Served  Duke 


University,  Faculty,  and 


Alumni,  for  51  Years 


AN  OUTSIDER   LOOKS 

INSIDE 
THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


A  British  exchange  student  makes  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  Medical  School, 
its  curriculum,  faculty  and  students,  and  states  what  he  thinks  is  good  and  bad. 


By  James  McIvor 


Before  even  applying  to  an  American  medical 
school  such  as  the  one  at  Duke  the  intending 
student  must  have  completed  four  years  at  a 
liberal  arts  college  and  graduated  with  a  degree  in  arts 
or  in  science.  Most  colleges  have  pre-medical  courses 
available,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  medicine 
eventually,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. But  these  courses  are  not  exclusively  scientific,  so 
that  the  pre-medical  college  student  spends  some  years 
studying  history,  English,  economics  and  other  non- 
scientific  subjects. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  four  years  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  American  student  up  to  the  standard  of  his 
European  counterpart,  as  the  standard  of  American 
schooling  is  so  low.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
this  suggestion,  I  think;  but  students  entering  medical 
schools  are,  after  four  years  of  college,  well  ahead  of 
students  entering  the  second  year  of  the  medical  course 
in  this  country. 

We  have  all  heard  of  American  colleges  which  issue 
degrees  on  bartending  and  knitting.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  regarded  as  they  would  be  in  Britain,  and  are, 
of  course,  worthless  as  a  pre-medical  college  training. 
Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  restrict  themselves  to  a 


few  graduating  courses,  which  reach  a  high  standard. 
A  university  is  often  a  larger  or  older  institution  and  is 
not,  as  in  this  country,  inevitably  better  than  a  college. 

The  medical  course  itself  lasts  four  years  and  covers 
much  the  same  as  ours  does  in  five.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  anatomy,  physiology  and  biochemistry;  the 
second  to  pathology,  bacteriology,  pharmacology,  psy- 
chiatry and,  rather  surprisingly,  to  clinical  diagnosis. 
The  last  two  years  are  spent  wholly  on  clinical  subjects, 
medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  gynecology,  obstetrics  and 
psychiatry.  Naturally  the  course  becomes  rather 
crowded  at  this  stage  as  such  a  lot  must  be  crammed 
into  such  a  short  time.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
plan  of  medical  education  throughout  the  United  States 
— slow  at  the  start  and  rushed  at  the  end.  But  I  heard 
very  much  less  criticism  from  the  students  of  their  six 
years  pre-clinical  training,  than  I  have  heard  here  of 
our  three  years. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  natural  reluctance  of  Ameri- 
cans to  openly  criticize  anything  American.  Certainly, 
most  of  the  Duke  students  seemed  convinced  that  their 
medical  school  embodied  all  that  was  virtuous  in  medi- 
cine, and  were  keen  that  visitors  should  take  up  the 
same  view. 
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An  unusual  feature  of  the  Duke  course  was  that  one 
of  the  four  "quarters"  of  the  final  year  was  an  elective 
one,  to  be  spent  on  a  topic  not  well  covered  by  the 
compulsory  part  of  the  course.  In  this  way  students 
could  elect  to  spend  nine  weeks  on  a  subject  of  their 
own  choice,  e.g.  cardiology,  urology,  dermatology, 
radiology.  This  is  not  a  standard  practice  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  students  worked  much  harder  than  most  of  us 
do,  I  think.  I  have  first-hand  experience  only  of  the 
intensive  surgery  term,  but  it  seemed  that  the  general 
pace  of  work  was  the  same  throughout  the  last  two 
years.  The  surgery  quarter  was  apparently  regarded  as 
being  rather  less  strenuous  than  either  the  medical  or 
the  pediatric  terms. 

The  day  normally  began  with  ward  rounds  at  7:30 
a.m.  Any  ward  work  such  as  blood  pressures,  blood 
samples,  etc.,  had  to  be  completed  by  then.  Patients 
were  allocated  to  wards  according  to  their  sex,  color 
and  financial  means.  In  addition  there  were  pediatric 
wards  (integrated)  and  an  intensive  care  unit  (inte- 
grated). Consequently  ward  rounds  were  fairly  ener- 
getic, as  they  involved  seeing  patients  scattered  through- 
out the  hospital.  They  were  quite  informal,  and  it  was 
usually  acceptable  to  smoke  or  drink  Coca-Cola  while 
tagging  along.    It  was  not  acceptable  to  be  absent. 

There  was  then  time  for  a  quick  breakfast  before 
the  first  class  of  the  day  at  8:30  a.m.  This  took  the 
form  of  an  informal  lecture,  lasted  an  hour,  and  was 
called  a  "conference." 

Between  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  we  examined  out- 
patients and  wrote  up  the  findings,  which  were  checked 
by  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Between  11  a.m.  and  12  noon,  there  was  another 
conference  and  after  that,  a  break  of  an  hour  for  lunch. 

From  1  p.m.  until  4  p.m.  one  again  examined  out- 
patients and  wrote  up  the  case-histories  (termed  a 
"work-up"  in  America).  These  examinations  were 
rather  more  thorough  than  is  routine  at  outpatient 
clinics  here.  Rectal  examinations  were  standard  as 
were  Papanicolou  smears. 

The  patients  were  all  charity  cases,  which  meant 
they  were  charged  less  than  half  the  economic  price  by 
the  hospital.  Many  of  them  had  this  lesser  amount 
paid  by  their  local  charity  organizations.  The  average 
distance  traveled  by  outpatients  was  100  miles,  as  Duke 
was  the  only  charity  hospital  in  the  area. 

At  4  p.m.  there  was  usually  another  conference,  and 
after  that  there  was  often  a  second  ward  round.  The 
day,  however,  was  usually  over  by  5:30  p.m. 

The  intensive  surgery  course  was,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  my  brief  account  of  it,  concentrated  upon  the 
outpatient  clinics.  Students  allocated  to  the  wards  were 
expected  to  work-up  the  new  admissions  and  this  in- 


cluded a  fair  amount  of  laboratory  work.  Most  of  them 
were  unable  to  complete  their  work-ups  during  the  day, 
and  had  to  return  to  the  hospital  at  least  two  evenings 
each  week. 

In  addition,  there  was  likely  to  be  emergency  duty 
once  a  week.  If  it  fell  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday,  the 
student  was  on  all  day. 

Students  in  the  wards  were  allocated  patients  whose 
various  investigations  then  became  their  responsibility. 
Some  merely  required  sending  blood  to  the  appropriate 
laboratory  or  filling  in  the  correct  request  form.  But 
many  of  the  simpler  investigations  were  done  by  the 
students  themselves;  for  example,  differential  white 
counts,  mean  corpuscular  haemoglobin  concentrations, 
bleeding  and  clotting  times.  Within  an  hour  of  my  ar- 
rival at  Duke  I  had  been  presented  with  a  white  cell 
pipette,  a  red  cell  pipette,  a  cell  counting  slide  and  a 
haemoglobinometer,  all  packed  in  a  little  red  cardboard 
box. 

I  remember  the  shock  of  being  accused  one  morning 
of  not  having  done  an  "L.E.  Prep"  when  I  had  scarcely 
heard  of  one.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  learning 
how  to  do  the  test,  which  turned  out  to  be  negative,  in 
my  hands. 

To  give  a  truly  accurate  account  of  the  curricu- 
lum, it  would  be  necessary  to  print  it  in  full. 
The  time-table  would  require  even  more  space. 
For  instance,  each  group  of  four  intensive  surgery  stu- 
dents had  a  different  daily  program. 

Attendance  at  conferences  was  about  75  percent;  at 
ward  rounds  and  outpatient  clinics  it  was  almost  perfect. 
It  was  extremely  rare  for  students  to  take  any  time  off; 
even  a  day  off  had  to  be  accounted  for.  This  is  rather 
different  from  Glasgow  where  one  can  normally  go  on 
holiday  for  a  week  before  anyone  seems  to  notice. 

The  student's  working  week  during  the  clinical  years 
was  over  50  hours,  for  which  the  greater  part  was  spent 
working-up  patients.  Any  studying  was  necessarily 
done  after  that.  This  seems  to  be  usual  in  medical 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  pre-clini- 
cal  years,  the  organized  program  was  substantially 
shorter,  but  most  students  claimed  they  had  worked 
even  harder  during  the  first  two  years  than  they  did 
during  the  second  two.  The  vacations  were  shorter 
than  ours  by  several  weeks,  the  academic  year  being 
four  quarters  of  nine  weeks — a  total  of  thirty-six  weeks. 

A  corollary  of  these  long  hours  of  work  was  that 
examinations  were  quite  unimportant  during  the  clinical 
years.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  there  was  a  written 
examination  which  was  rarely  failed  by  anybody,  and 
there  would  be  no  further  examination  in  the  same 
subject.  While  at  Duke,  I  sat  a  three-hour  written  ex- 
amination which  was  the  last  examination  in  surgery 


for  the  other  students  sitting  it.  As  had  happened  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  all  passed.  Any  student  who 
failed  would  have  been  required  to  take  the  nine-week 
course  for  a  second  time,  and  to  sit  the  written  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  it. 

For  many  students,  pre-medical  training  had  been 
something  of  a  holiday,  although  with  the  increasing 
competition  for  places  in  medical  schools  this  is  be- 
coming less  so.  For  most  of  them,  high  school  had  been 
a  holiday,  there  being  little  competition  for  college 
entry.  It  should  be  remembered  that  whereas  only  4 
percent  of  our  school  population  go  on  to  the  universi- 
ties, about  35  percent  of  the  American  school  popula- 
tion go  on  to  colleges  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  mas- 
sive program  of  further  education  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  impressive  single  aspect  of  American  life. 
Consequently,  the  competition  for  places  comes  later 
than  here — when  applying  for  entry  to  a  medical  school. 

It  is  expensive  to  be  a  medical  student  at  Duke.  The 
tuition  alone  is  £.450  per  year  and  the  cost  of  instru- 
ments, books  and  accommodation  is  estimated  by  the 
medical  school  authorities  as  being  another  £450. 
Duke  is  more  expensive  than  most  medical  schools  but 
not  by  very  much. 

There  are  no  scholarships,  grants  or  bursaries  for 
poor  medical  students  at  Duke,  and  this  seems  to  be 
general  throughout  the  United  States.  But  there  are 
loan  funds  which  will  lend  up  to  the  necessary  £900 
per  year  to  students  who  are  doing  outstanding  class- 
work,  or  who  are  prepared  to  become  general  practi- 
tioners in  the  rural  parts  of  North  Carolina  for  four 
years. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  the  intellectual 
ability  required  by  a  medical  school  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  go  to  one.  The  financial  resources  must  be 
available  also.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
loan  funds  are  always  available,  so  that  any  student,  if 
prepared  to  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  them, 
may  receive  his  medical  education  on  credit.  At  Duke, 
there  were  few,  if  any,  students  in  this  category,  the 
majority  being  wholly  supported  by  their  parents. 

Most  of  the  Duke  students  were  rather  well  off  by 
our  standards.  Of  the  300  at  the  medical  school,  there 
were  a  few  without  cars  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
had  two.  Most  of  the  students  were  married  and  many 
had  families.  Those  who  were  married  lived  in  smallish 
houses  of  two  or  three  rooms  which  were  centrally- 
heated  and  furnished  with  refrigerators,  television  sets, 
high-fidelity  gramophones  and  other  essentials  of 
American  suburban  life.  There  must  have  been  some 
students  who  could  not  afford  to  live  like  this,  but 
there  could  not  have  been  many.  Certainly,  I  did  not 
meet  them.  With  £5  to  spend  each  week  and  no  car, 
I  was  one  of  the  poorer  students  on  the  campus. 


The  average  age  of  the  students  was  two  years  older 
than  here,  as  the  course  is  two  years  longer,  the  usual 
graduating  age  being  twenty-six,  so  that  to  compare 
directly  the  living  standards  of  American  and  British 
medical  students  is  perhaps  misleading.  Their  senior 
students  were  of  the  same  age  as  our  residents  and 
senior  house  officers,  and  from  what  I  saw,  lived  much 
more  comfortably. 

Socially  the  situation  was  rather  different  from  here, 
as  indeed  it  was  bound  to  be.  The  longer  working 
week  made  less  social  activities  possible,  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  students  were  married  and  living 
in  suburbs  created  a  suburban  type  of  social  life  among 
them — tea  parties  and  cocktail  parties  at  which  the  con- 
versation was  mostly  about  medicine  and  babies. 

The  long  hours  of  work  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  students  to  have  any  outside  interests,  and  few 
seemed  to  want  any.  The  prevailing  ethic  was  one  of 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  Art  and  Science  of 
Medicine.  Although  many  of  our  students,  during  the 
term,  do  little  but  work  and  watch  television,  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  admit  it — not  so  at  Duke. 

The  absence  of  a  bar  on  the  campus  ensured  that 
nothing  much  took  place  on  it  other  than  lectures, 
concerts  and  religious  meetings.  Organized  religion 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans, 
particularly  in  the  South,  and  this  was  apparent  in  the 
University.  The  spiritual  needs  of  the  students  were 
adequately,  even  generously,  catered  for,  by  eight  chap- 
lains, six  religious  advisers  and  two  associate  directors 
of  religious  life. 

This  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  intentions 
of  the  founder,  one  James  B.  Duke,  who  when  he  en- 
dowed the  University  in  1924  with  the  larger  part  of  his 
tobacco  fortune,  expressed  his  desire  that  it  be  a  Meth- 
odist institution.  The  trustees  of  this  endowment  fund, 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  University  policy, 
are  mostly  keen  Methodists.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  religious  discrimination  in 
selecting  students  or  staff  members,  but  it  does  tend  to 
encourage  a  somewhat  Puritan  atmosphere  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

Duke  University  itself  dates  only  from  1924,  when 
what  had  previously  been  a  poor  little  college  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  very  rich  university,  on 
condition  that  it  changed  its  name  to  Duke,  which  it  did. 
The  University  now  has  over  five  thousand  students  and 
the  trust  fund  is  valued  at  over  £  100  million.  This  is 
not  a  particularly  unusual  or  recent  foundation  when 
compared  to  other  American  colleges,  although  the  sum 
of  money  is  exceptionally  large. 

Within  that  short  time,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
better  universities  in  the  United  States,  having  one  of 


the  best  football  teams  and  one  of  the  best  medical 
schools  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  and  sheer  hard  work  which 
exists  in  the  hospital.  Money  notwithstanding,  it  is 
astonishing  that  a  medical  school  should  have  built  up 
such  a  reputation  since  it  accepted  its  first  student  in 
1930. 

Like  most  American  universities,  the  campus  is  huge 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  university  build- 
ings, a  sports  stadium  which  can  seat  30,000,  a  teaching 
hospital  and  living  accommodation  for  most  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Durham — a 
town  of  80,000  which  produces  24  percent  of  the 
cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Most  American  universities  are  built  in  the  country 
and  most  students  live  on  the  campus.  There  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  few  commuters — which  is  unlike  British 
universities  where  about  one-third  of  the  students  live 
at  home.  What  is  unusual  about  Duke  is  that  the  hos- 
pital is  on  the  campus,  most  teaching  hospitals  being 
situated  in  large  towns  or  cities,  often  some  distance 
from  the  parent  university. 

Duke  University  was  originally  built  to  a  plan 
(chosen  by  Mr.  Duke)  and  any  additional  building  has 
been  designed  to  fit  in  with  it.  The  campus  is  really 
most  impressive  and  is  probably  the  finest  example  of 
20th  Century  Gothic  still  standing. 

The  British  national  health  service  was  criticized 
by  nearly  everybody  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact— both  medical  and  non-medical.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  few  people  who  had  any  idea  how 
it  worked.  I  was  not  surprised  by  people's  lack  of 
knowledge,  but  was  surprised  to  find  it  combined  with 
such  strong  views. 

Students  and  young  doctors  frequently  felt  com- 
pelled to  tell  me  just  how  bad  our  system  was,  and  just 
how  wrong  it  would  be  to  introduce  it  into  America. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  were  fair  but  many  bore  little 
relation  to  the  facts.  Few  people  knew  that  under  the 
system,  patients  could  still  select  their  general  practi- 
tioner and  their  hospital,  or  that  either  doctor  or  patient 
could  make  private  arrangements  outside  the  health 
service.  Many  people  thought  that  private  practice  had 
been  made  illegal.  Few  doctors  realized  that  the  scheme 
was  run  by  doctors,  and  that  the  control  exercised  by 
the  government  was  essentially  financial.  One  student 
actually  told  me  that  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
work  under  the  system,  as  all  doctors  were  paid  the 
same. 

The  American  Medical  Association  must  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  equated,  in  people's  minds,  a  na- 
tionally sponsored  health  service  with  the  term  "social- 
ized medicine."     The  word  "socialized"  has  an  emo- 


tional impact  on  a  large  section  of  the  American  people 
who  are  apparently  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
word  "communist."  If  the  American  medical  set-up 
was  repeatedly  referred  to  as  being  "fascist  medicine," 
it  would  find  few  supporters  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
fallacy  here  in  that  our  system  is  socialist  whereas  theirs 
is  not  fascist;  but  the  impact  of  the  word  "socialist"  and 
"fascist"  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  is  comparable. 

The  propaganda  against  socialized  medicine  is  sur- 
prising in  its  extent.  The  national  student  medical 
journal  had  one  or  two  articles  in  every  issue  devoted 
to  the  topic — and  all  came  out  heavily  against  any  in- 
creased "interference"  by  the  government.  The  propa- 
ganda is  also  surprising  in  its  form — much  of  it  begins 
by  being  critical  of  the  British  health  service,  and  goes 
on  to  condemn  socialized  medicine  generally. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  make  out  a  fair  case  for 
increased  government  interference.  While  at  Duke  I 
heard  an  old  man,  whose  varicose  ulcer  had  at  last 
healed,  being  told  to  return  the  next  week,  only  if  he 
could  raise  the  necessary  $20  for  elastic  stockings.  I 
also  heard  an  old  woman  being  advised  to  purchase 
at  Sears  Roebuck  the  spectacles  she  required.  She 
could  buy  them  off  the  counter  at  $5  and  so  save  herself 
$15  on  what  the  hospital  would  charge.  Although 
charity  organizations  cover  most  of  the  American  poor, 
the  cover  is  very  uneven  so  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
uncommon.  Georgia,  one  of  the  most  progressive  states 
in  the  South  economically,  has  a  state  mental  hospital 
with  14,000  patients  and  about  40  doctors — most  of 
whom  are  foreign. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  any  nationally  organized 
health  service  could  afford  to  pay  doctors  as  much  as 
they  are  presently  earning.  Most  of  my  fellow  students 
at  Duke  were  hoping  to  make  £  10,000  a  year  within 
10  years  of  qualifying.  This  may  have  been  erring  on 
the  hopeful  side,  but  from  what  I  saw,  all  would  be 
approaching  this  figure,  and  some  would  have  passed 
it.  This  would  not  buy  so  much  as  an  equivalent  sum 
of  money  in  this  country,  but  against  that,  the  income 
tax  would  be  very  much  lower  on  such  a  large  income. 
On  such  an  income  one  could,  I  think,  buy  as  much, 
and  therefore  live  as  well  as  would  be  possible  on 
£  10,000  a  year  in  this  country. 

Contrasting  with  this  eventual  high  income  is  the 
salary  paid  to  specialists-in-training,  which  rarely 
exceeds  £1,200  per  year,  and  is  usually  much 
less.  Most  "training  programs,"  as  they  are  called,  go 
on  for  four  years  after  completion  of  a  year's  internship, 
and  require  extremely  long  hours  of  attendance  at  the 
hospital.  Some  specialties  require  six  years  training  but 
this  is  unusual. 

Having  completed  a  recognized  training  program 


at  a  recognized  hospital,  it  is  then  possible  to  sit  the 
board  examination  in  the  appropriate  specialty.  Having 
passed  this  examination,  one  is  now  a  recognized  spe- 
cialist and  can  enter  private  practice  either  by  setting  up 
oneself,  or  by  joining  a  specialist  practice.  It  is  also 
possible  to  take  a  salaried  appointment  at  a  hospital, 
teaching  or  otherwise,  where  the  financial  return  would 
tend  to  be  less. 

Most  of  those  qualified  to  sit  a  specialty  board 
examination  pass  it  first  time — particularly  those  from 
the  better  hospitals. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  newly  qualified  doctor  to  be 
accepted  for  a  specialty  training  program,  although 
competition  is  naturally  keen  for  the  good  centers  like 
Duke.  But  he  must  look  forward  to  four  years  on  a 
very  low  salary;  the  better  the  hospital,  the  lower  the 
salary. 

My  own  impression  was  that  few  of  these  trainee 
specialists  were  living  only  on  their  salaries.  Most  were 
living  on  borrowed  money,  on  money  earned  by  work- 
ing in  general  practice  for  a  few  years,  or  were  being 
subsidized  by  their  families. 

Throughout  these  training  programs,  the  emphasis 
is  on  practical  experience  rather  than  on  examinations, 
so  that  during  this  four  year  training  program,  the  in- 
tending specialist  gets  vastly  more  experience  than  his 
opposite  number  in  Britain.  By  the  third  year  of  gen- 
eral surgery,  gastrectomies  and  colectomies  were  almost 
routine.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  specialties 
which  generally  are  narrower  in  scope  than  here.  For 
instance,  an  ophthalmologist  starts  immediately  after 
his  internship  in  an  eye  department,  and  sits  a  board 
examination  in  ophthalmology  after  only  three  years. 

Most  of  the  Duke  students  intended  to  specialize  and 
most  of  them  would  eventually  complete  a  training  pro- 
gram. Unlike  specialists  in  this  country  who  see  only 
referred  patients,  those  in  America  will  see  virtually 
any  patient  who  requests  a  consultation.  This  leaves  a 
lot  to  the  patient,  so  that  most  families  now  have  a 
medical  doctor,  a  surgical  doctor,  a  pediatrician  and  an 
obstetrician.  This  seems  a  little  fantastic  to  us,  but  it 
does  make  for  a  very  high  standard  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment.    It  also  makes  medical  care  very  expensive. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  years  military 
service  is  still  obligatory  in  the  United  States  and  has 
to  be  fitted  in  at  some  stage.  It  is  often  possible  to 
specialize  during  this  period  but  more  often  it  is  not. 

Recognition  of  specialty  training  programs  and  in- 
deed of  undergraduate  training  programs,  is  granted  by 
sub-committees  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  explains  the  immense  power  wielded  by  this  or- 
ganization. There  are  no  equivalents  of  our  Royal 
Colleges  or  our  General  Medical  Council. 

I  formed  the  impression  that  most  hospitals  would 


be  prepared  to  accept  British  graduates  into  their  train- 
ing programs,  although  there  were  few  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  this — probably  due  to  a  lack 
of  information.  To  be  permitted  to  set  up  in  private 
practice  would,  of  course,  be  a  different  matter  and 
would  require  two  years  at  a  medical  school. 

These  young  specialists  were  rather  aggressive,  by 
our  standards,  with  their  junior  (and  senior)  colleagues 
and  particularly  with  charity  patients,  who  were  fre- 
quently assured  that.  "Yes,  they  certainly  could  have 
cancer."  Ben  Casey  is  not  so  far  from  reality  as  we 
are  inclined  to  think. 

Like  the  students,  they  were  politically  well  to  the 
right  of  our  Lord  Salisbury.  There  was  something  of 
a  contrast  between  the  extremely  conservative  views  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  and  the  more 
liberal  views  of  their  seniors.  The  Dean  himself  re- 
marked that  liberalism  was  now  dead  in  most  American 
medical  schools.  The  American  Medical  Association 
is  currently  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  right-wingers 
apparently. 

I  am  left  with  the  impression  of  a  very  intense  hard- 
working profession  who,  while  reluctant  to  criticize 
their  organizations  are  willing  to  change  them  (so- 
cialization excluded).  This  intensity  could  take  some 
odd  forms.  Sir  William  Osier,  who  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  embarrassment  in  this  country,  is  much 
quoted.  Extracts  from  his  writing  adorn  textbooks, 
and  may  be  found  framed  on  people's  desks.  The  stu- 
dent journal  previously  mentioned,  advertises  a  plaque 
of  "lifetime  embossed  bronze"  on  which  is  engraved 
the  Hippocratic  Oath.  Also  on  the  plaque  is  a  picture 
of  Hippocrates  himself,  who  is  an  old  fellow  with  a 
beard.  But  despite  this  kind  of  thing,  their  approach 
to  medicine  is  essentially  a  pragmatic  one.  The  pro- 
fession is  not  nearly  so  hide  bound  by  its  time-honoured 
traditions  as  is  ours — but  it  seems  to  be  catching  up. 

Dr.  James  Mclvor  came  to  the  Duke  Medical 
School  in  the  jail  of  1962  to  study  jor  three  months 
under  provisions  of  the  scholarship  he  had  been 
awarded  by  the  British  Medical  Students  Association. 
A  native  of  Glasgow,  he  was  at  that  time  studying 
medicine  at  Glasgow  University.  He  already  had  been 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  by 
the  Glasgow  institution  and  came  to  Duke  with  an  out- 
standing academic  record.  He  had  won  certificates  of 
merit  in  dentistry,  medicine  and  E.N.T.  surgery.  At 
Duke,  he  worked  in  the  department  of  surgery  with 
Dr.  Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery.  He 
is  presently  an  intern  in  a  Glasgow  hospital.  This 
article  originally  was  written  for  Surgo,  the  Glasgow 
University  medical  journal. 
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Pay  it  no  attention.  .  .  .  That  thing  won't  affect  us." 
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THE  COMMON  MARKET 


How  will  it  affect  the  United  States? 


A  Duke  professor  places  current  happenings  in  perspective  as  he  takes  a  fresh 
look  at  what  some  people  have  now  characterized  as  the  " Monster  JVe  Sponsor." 


By  Herman  Walker 


The  European  Economic  Community — known 
also  as  the  Common  Market,  or  as  the  Six  after 
the  six  countries  comprising  it  (France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  the  three  Benelux  members) — is  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  It  is  new  in  the  literal  sense, 
because  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  1957.  But 
even  more  is  it  new  in  the  sense  of  representing  an  un- 
precedented voluntary  coalescing  of  nations  historically 
divided  by  race,  language,  antipathies,  conflicting  ambi- 
tions, and  quarrels  that  have  degenerated  periodically 
into  war.  Its  inception  and  taking  hold  has,  therefore, 
greatly  cheered  us  and  won  our  applause  and  backing. 
But  of  late  the  Common  Market  has  figured  in  the 
news  in  ways  giving  rise  to  anxieties  and  gloomy  specu- 
lation. There  was  the  breakdown  last  January  in  the 
EEC's  negotiations  with  Great  Britain;  this  was  keenly 
disappointing,  inasmuch  as  we  had  come  to  regard 
British  entry  into  EEC  as  a  constructive  step,  for  the 
good  of  all.  In  the  spring  there  was  a  spell  of  irksome 
uncertainty  about  the  EEC's  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  plans  for  another  international  conference  designed 
to  bring  about  further  reductions  in  world  trade  bar- 
riers, conformable  with  the  purpose  of  the  far-reaching 
Trade  Expansion  Act  enacted  by  the  United  States 
Congress  last  year.  And  most  recently,  the  EEC  has 
again  stubbornly  declined  to  modify  its  high  import  levy 
on  poultry,  notwithstanding  the  hardship  this  charge 
imposes  on  American  poultry  producers. 

Such   untoward   events    have    aroused    suspicions 


about  the  EEC's  intentions  and  future  impact  on  U.  S. 
interest.  Some  people  now  go  even  so  far  as  to  char- 
acterize the  EEC  as  the  "Monster  We  Sponsor,"  and  to 
deplore  our  hitherto  benign  attitude  towards  it.  So, 
perhaps  it  would  be  timely  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
EEC,  to  recall  the  reasons  for  our  support  of  it,  and  to 
try  to  place  current  happenings  in  their  perspective. 

The  EEC  reflects  "integration"  as  contrasted  with 
mere  "cooperation."  The  participating  countries  have 
formed  a  "Community,"  to  which  they  have  surrendered 
their  national  freedom  of  action  in  the  economic  areas 
delineated  by  their  joint  Constitution,  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  of  1957.  The  areas  involved  are  those  affecting 
trade  and  commerce;  all  trade  barriers  between  the 
participants  are  being  dismantled,  and  a  single  "ex- 
ternal" tariff  is  being  established  around  the  whole  area. 
Concurrently  there  is  to  be  progressive  coordination  and 
unification  of  policy  with  regard  to  various  ancillary 
aspects  of  the  several  national  economies,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  degree  of  equalization  of  competitive  condi- 
tions indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  consolidated 
market — free  movement  of  persons,  capital  and  busi- 
ness enterprise;  some  uniform  minimal  labor  standards; 
common  anti-trust  regulations;  a  common  agricultural 
policy  involving,  for  example,  a  single  price-support 
system;  harmonization  of  transportation  and  patent 
policies;  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  blue-print.  What  it  outlines  does  not  all 
happen  automatically  at  one  fell  swoop,  but  progres- 
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sively  over  a  12-15  year  transitional  period,  during 
which  the  member  states  pass  step-by-step  from  au- 
tonomy to  Community  achieved.  It  also  requires  a 
central  decisional  and  governing  apparatus  to  endow 
it  with  effective  corporate  personality  and  to  carry 
through  with  the  detailed  planning  and  implementation. 
This  is  composed  of  an  executive  body,  the  so-called 
Commission,  serviced  by  a  large  staff  of  Community 
civil  servants;  a  top  policy-making  organ,  known  as  the 
Council  of  Ministers;  a  Court  of  Justice,  whose  writ 
runs  as  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  throughout  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Community;  and  an  embryonic  parliament, 
the  European  Assembly,  whose  members  are  chosen  by 
the  several  legislatures  to  represent  the  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  national  governments. 

We  may  recall  that  one  important  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution  was  precisely  to  fuse 
into  such  a  common  market  a  group  of  States  which, 
under  the  loose  arrangements  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, had  been  free  to  pursue  their  own  individual 
commercial  policies.  Our  Constitution  did  more  than 
just  this,  of  course;  and  the  Treaty  of  Rome  stops  well 
short  of  creating  the  political  integration  to  which  the 
Original  Thirteen  moved  in  1789.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Six  decided  to  merge  the  commercial  life-streams  of 
their  respective  peoples  parallels  one  of  the  crucial  com- 
mitments made  in  the  transformation  of  our  pristine 
Confederation  into  a  Federal  Union. 

Such  a  degree  of  unification  in  a  war-torn  Europe, 
responding  to  repeated  exhortations  offered  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress  and  authoritative  U.  S.  government  spokes- 
men from  the  launching  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1947 
onwards,  has  naturally  appealed  to  American  idealism. 
But  our  hearty  support  of  it  has  been  based  as  well  upon 
very  practical  considerations,  first  and  foremost  those 
of  a  political  nature.  Union,  above  all  the  burying  of 
the  Franco-German  hatchet,  and  the  channeling  of 
national  energies  into  a  joint  concern  with  the  common 
welfare,  spells  strength  and  the  capability  and  will  to 
stem  Communist  subversion.  Thereby  too  would  West- 
ern Europe  recover  its  ability  to  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
independent  of  American  aid,  and  gain  the  capacity  in 
turn  to  share  the  burden  of  aiding  the  lesser  developed 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  encouraging  this  unification,  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  traditional  power-politics  of  "divide  and 
rule,"  the  United  States  took  a  certain  risk,  the  risk 
of  nurturing  a  powerful  trade  competitor.  This  risk, 
however,  was  overshadowed  by  the  compelling  political 
consideration,  bucked  up  as  it  was  by  the  still-fresh 
spectres  of  World  War  II  and  the  unfolding  of  Stalin's 
designs;  any  conceivable  commercial  costs  seemed 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  potential  costs  of  di- 


vision. But  even  from  a  sheer  commercial  viewpoint, 
on  balance  a  successful  Common  Market  held  out  pros- 
pects of  over-all  benefit,  rather  than  harm,  for  U.  S. 
trade.  Paradoxically,  one's  strongest  rivals  tend  to  be 
one's  best  customers  in  international  trade;  increased 
production  and  purchasing  power  mean  increased  de- 
mand, which  leads  to  increased  exchanges.  For  ex- 
ample, Japan  has  been  a  far  bigger  customer  of  ours 
than  pre-Communist  China,  and  England  than  India 
(aid  apart),  despite  the  wide  disparities  in  size  and 
population  that  would  superficially  suggest  the  opposite. 
Moreover,  there  was  reasonable  hope  that  the  progres- 
sive forces  bringing  about  the  freeing  of  trade  within 
the  Community  area  would  carry  the  EEC  along  the 
road,  not  of  "inward-looking"  autarchy,  but  of  "out- 
ward-looking" liberalism  in  international  trade. 

The  EEC  to  date  has  evolved  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  surpassing  the  early  expectations  of  even  the 
more  optimistic  of  its  partisans.  In  the  dismantling  of 
intra-Community  industrial  tariffs,  for  example,  it  has 
reached  in  5J/2  years  the  stage  originally  scheduled  to 
require  8  to  10  years  to  attain;  the  "Community  spirit" 
has  caught  on  to  a  remarkable  degree;  and  until  now 
there  has  been  in  evidence  a  booming,  bouyant  econ- 
omy, with  an  annual  economic  growth  rate  double 
that  of  the  U.  K.,  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Attending 
this,  so  far,  has  also  been  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
the  Common  Market  should  be  good  for  U.  S.  trade, 
although  competitional  challenges  are  now  beginning  to 
become  keener  with  completion  of  EEC's  initial  surge 
of  development.  It  has  been  a  lucrative  expanding 
market  for  us,  in  a  period  when  our  exports  to  the 
world  at  large  have  been  lagging.  In  the  years  1956-57, 
the  Community  area  bought  one  dollar's  worth  of 
American  goods  for  every  five  dollars'  worth  bought  by 
the  rest  of  the  world;  in  1961-62,  the  Community's 
share  was  approaching  one  to  four,  and  our  sales  there 
last  year  reached  about  3Vi  billion  dollars.  Moreover, 
the  U.  S.  sells  more  to  the  EEC  than  it  buys  from  the 
EEC,  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  2,  with  a  consequent 
assist  to  our  balance-of-payments  latterly  averaging 
roughly  $100  million  per  month. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope,  in  this  mundane  orb 
remote  from  Paradise,  that  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
gigantically  ambitious  endeavor  could  occur  with  an 
even  speed  along  all  fronts,  or  without  bumps,  snags 
and  crises.  But  the  EEC  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  surmounting  its  vicissitudes,  of  which  there 
have  been  quite  a  few  during  its  brief  life  span.  Right 
at  the  outset,  in  1958  when  the  EEC  was  in  the  delicate 
process  of  "getting  air-borne,"  no  less  than  three  crises 
arose,  any  one  of  which  could  have  been  fatal.  First, 
the  downfall  of  the  French  Fourth  Republic  and  the 
coming  to   power  of  General   de   Gaulle,   a   doughty 
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Alumni  concluded  their  16th  Annual  Loyalty  Fund 
Campaign  on  June  30  after  having  raised  a 
L record-breaking  total  of  $527,012.08  for  the 
University.  This  achievement  won  an  honorable  men- 
tion award  for  Sustained  Performance  among  private 
universities  in  the  1963  Alumni  Giving  Incentive  Award 
Competition  administered  by  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  The  award  consisted  of  a  certificate  and 
$125,  both  of  which  were  presented  to  the  University 
in  ceremonies  at  the  council's  annual  conference  this 
summer  in  Atlantic  City.  It  was  the  second  such 
award  alumni  have  earned  for  the  University.  In 
1961  the  council  recognized  the  University  for  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  in  the  Development  of  Alumni 
Support.  The  awards  provide  a  small  reflection  of  the 
efforts  Duke  alumni  have  made  to  establish  their  Uni- 
versity as  one  of  the  nation's  most  outstanding. 

Leadership 

Scattered  throughout  the  various  pages  of  this  Final 
1962-1963  Report  are  the  names  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en, alumni  and  friends  who  assumed  rolls  of  leadership 
in  the  16th  annual  campaign.  Class  Agents  are  listed 
with  their  classes  and  Area  Chairmen  are  listed  with 
their  areas.  Also  in  appropriate  places  may  be  found 
the  names  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Parents  of  Students 
Program  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Durham-Duke  Ap- 
preciation Fund. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  persons  who 


FINAL  RESULTS 
AMOUNT  $527,012.08 

DONORS  14,090 

PARTICIPATION  42.4% 

AVERAGE  GIFT  $37.40 


should  receive  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  Fund's 
achievement  whose  names  do  not  appear  elsewhere. 
The  foremost  among  these  is  Mr.  Robert  H.  Pinnix  '24 
from  Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pinnix  served 
his  second  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund 
Advisory  Committee  and  his  leadership  was  a  major 
factor  in  enabling  the  Fund  to  pass  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year  the  one-half-million  dollar  mark.  In 
addition  to  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and' 
programs,  the  Advisory  Committee  made  a  special  ap- 
peal earlier  in  the  year  which  resulted  in  a  substantial 
number  of  advanced  gifts,  gifts  which  set  the  pace  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Mr.  Pinnix  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  also  made  a  late  appeal  which  helped  estab- 
lish record  participation. 

Also  sharing  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  1962-1963  fund  year  were  Dr.  William  R.  Pitts  '29 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38  of 


Clinton,  South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  National  Council, 
and  the  other  officers  of  these  two  primary  organizations. 

Not  listed  individually,  but  certainly  deserving  a  vote  of 
thanks,  were  the  hundreds  of  alumni  and  alumnae  who  per- 
formed as  area  workers  and  the  parents  of  students  who 
served  on  the  Parents  of  Students  Committee  and  the  men 
and  women  who  served  as  members  of  the  Loyalty  Fund 
Advisory  Committee.  All  totaled  there  were  approximately 
2,000  alumni  and  friends  who  actively  participated  in  con- 
ducting the  16th  annual  campaign.  This  strong  leadership 
was  the  major  cause  of  the  program's  success. 

Other  Alumni  Gifts 

In  addition  to  their  participation  in  Annual  Giving  during 
1962  and  1963,  alumni  gave  generously  in  support  of  other 
specific  University  undertakings.  The  total  amount  of  this 
additional  support  was  $376,909.73  from  1 14  alumni  donors. 

This  added  to  the  Loyalty  Fund  brings  the  total  of  alumni 
support  to  $903,921.81. 

Anniversary  Gifts 
Anniversary  gifts  have  become  and  remain  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Annual  Giving  program.  This 
year  the  Silver  Anniversary  and  10th  Anniversary  classes  of 
all  schools  and  colleges  combined  to  account  for  $65,823.22 
of  the  total  amount  raised.  The  undergraduate  classes  of 
1938  gave  $41,179.22.  The  classes  of  1938  of  the  Medical 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  the  Law  School,  whose  indi- 
vidual totals  are  reported  elsewhere,  brought  the  combined 
Silver  Anniversary  gifts  to  $56,552.22. 


The  classes  of  1953  undergraduate,  Medical,  Divinity, 
and  Law  gave  $9,271.00.  Their  individual  totals  are'  also 
reported  on  other  pages. 

The  10th  Anniversary  class  gifts  were  one  year  projects. 
The  25th  Anniversary  gifts  were  raised  over  a  period 
of  two  years.  Class  members  were  asked  to  make  com- 
mitments over  a  two  year  period  payable  in  any  way 
that  was  personally  convenient.  Credited  to  the  first  year 
of  the  two  year  program  was  an  amount  equal  to  that  given 
by  donors  in  the  previous  year  with  the  balance  directed 
toward  the  final  anniversary  gift  fund. 

Anniversary  Gift  Chairmen  who  function  in  the  place  of 
class  agents  during  the  period  of  the  gifts  accumulation  are 
fisted  with  their  respective  classes. 

This  is  a  way  that  classes  have  traditionally  elected  to 
demonstrate  in  a  tangible  and  useful  fashion  an  extra  measure 
of  appreciation  to  the  University  for  its  contribution  to  their 
individual  development  and  welfare. 


Size  of  Gifts 

Range 

Number 

Amount 

$1,000  or  more 

66 

$139,213.12 

$500-$999 

88 

51,818.62 

$200-$499 

243 

64,866.90 

$100-$199 

622 

68,682.62 

$50-$99 

1,063 

59,313.07 

$25-$49 

2,111 

58,782.39 

$10-$24 

4,980 

62,909.95 

$l-$9 

4,917 

21,425.41 

Totals 

14,090 

$527,012.08 

A  CAPSULE  REVIEW 


Giving  Record  by  Schools,  Colleges,  Faculty 
and  Major  Non- Alumni  Groups 


Amount 


Donors 


Ave.  Gift 


Trinity 

$211,977.14 

5,281 

33.6 

$    40.14 

Woman's 

61,969.05 

3,850 

43.8 

16.09 

Engineering 

18,237.25 

764 

38.5 

23.87 

Nursing 

6,279.50 

537 

43.4 

11.69 

Divinity 

7,957.50 

549 

39.0 

14<49 

Forestry 

1,928.00 

129 

25.0 

14.95 

Graduate 

11,830.39 

869 

26.3 

13.61 

Law 

34,700.70 

621 

45.3 

55.87 

Medical 

77,143.19 

1,407 

55.0 

54.83 

Faculty 

21,843.30 

407 

.     53.67 

Parents 

36,002.00 

836 

43.06 

Durham 

37,245  00 

142 

262.28 

Corporations 

32,105.00 

86 

373.31 

Foundations 

40,558.88 

20 

2,027.94 

Individuals 

36,786.48 

421 

87.37 

UNDERGRADUATE 


SUMMARY 


Class 


Agent 


No.       % 


Amount     Ave.  Gift 


Below  are  the  accumulated  totals  of  each  undergradu- 
ate class,  including  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  in 
each  year.  Agents  are  listed  only  for  those  classes 
(smaller  ones  or  those  having  special  anniversary  gift 
projects)  which  do  not  have  separate  Class  Agents  for 
each  college.  Other  Class  Agents  will  be  found  listed 
with  school  and  college  reports  on  succeeding  pages.  An- 
niversary classes  were  1938  (25th),  1939  (beginning  its 
25th  year  gift  program),  and  1953  (10th). 


Leading  Large  Classes 


Donors 
1949  439 


1950 
1957 
1954 
1951 


419 
399 
396 
390 


Participation 
1938      49.4% 


1949 
1950 
1957 
1954 


46.7 
44.3 
41.9 
41.7 


Amount 

1938      $41,179.22 

10,029.25 

9,211.15 

8,805.80 

8,707.89 


Average  Gift 

1938   $120.41 


1934 
1935 
1937 
1950 


1934 
1935 
1939 
1936 


52.79 
50.06 
46.20 
43.86 


Leading  Small  Classes 


Donors 
ViCC     141 


1930 
1931 
1929 
1928 


134 
118 
117 
102 


Participation 
1917      59.0% 


1913 
ViCC 
1918 
1915 


47.8 
45.6 
41.7 
40.2 


Amount 
ViCC  $13,691.92 
6,060.00 
5,516.50 
5,261.00 
5,234.30 


1931 
1930 
1928 
1925 


Average  Gift 

1918  $110.10 
97.11 
83.21 
80.06 
64.44 


ViCC 
1915 
1922 
1920 


HALF  Robert  A.  Mayer, 
CENTURY  W.G.  Coltrane, 
CLUB       Edwin  S.  Yarbrough, 

Josie  T.  Jerome, 

M.A.  Briggs,  W. 

Warren  Watson, 

Samuel  J.  Angier, 

J.AHenLee  141    45.6        $  13,691 .92  $  97.11 

1913  David  L.  Hardee  22    47.8  579.00      26.32 

1914  Ernest  C.  Durham  20    29.4  1,271.50      63.58 

1915  Verne  S.  Caviness  35    40.2  2,912.50      83.21 

1916  Louis  C.  Alien  38    39.6  1,565.50      41.20 

1917  J.  Watson  Smoot  49    59.0  2,000.00      40.82 

1918  LeRoy  E.  Graham  45    41.7  4,954.50    110.10 

1919  W.R.  Hanchey  27    31.0  558.00      20.67 


1920 
1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1960 
1961 
1962 


Sam  H.  Lee 
Charles  F.  Carroll 
P.  Dameron 
Midgett,  Jr. 
Leo  Brady 
Paul  C.  Gurley 
Elmo  H.  AUigood 
Stanton  W.  Pickens 


43 
36 

43 
64 
55 
85 
83 
89 
102 
117 


36.1 
39.1 

32.3 
39.3 
37.7 
37  0 
35.5 
34.8 
32.6 
34.2 


Charles  B.  Wade, 

Sara  R.  Hiatt  (25th 

Anniv.) 

John  A.  Forlines,  Jr., 

Lucy  S.  Drake  (25th 

Anniv. — 1st  yr.) 


134 
118 
127 
146 
190 
184 
177 
206 


36 

31 

32 

29 

34 

30 

32.4 

33.1 


118  19.5 


210 
291 
244 
300 
264 
280 
234 
380 
321 
439 


33.6 
40.8 
36.1 
38.1 
37.5 
33.6 
29.7 
37.6 
38.1 
46.7 


324  36.9 
342  35.3 

235  29.0 


2,771.00 
2,104.00 

3,442.48 
3,462.63 
2,959.00 
5,234.30 
4,005.50 
4,168.40 
5,261.00 
4,479.35 


64.44 
58.44 

80.06 
54.10 
53.80 
61.58 
48  26 
46.84 
51.58 
38.29 


5,516.50 
6,060.00 
4,891.00 
4,235.65 
10,029.25 
9,211.15 
7,762.50 
8,805.80 


41.17 
51.36 
38.51 
29.01 
52.79 
50.06 
43.86 
42.75 


342    49.4  41,179.22     120.41 


5,451.50      46.20 


4,659.65 
7,103.00 
6,788.75 
7,401.75 
7,221.00 
6,534.77 
4,598.75 
7,443.76 
5,745.00 
8,699.00 


22.19 
24.41 
27.82 
24.67 
27.35 
23.34 
19.65 
19.59 
17.90 
19.82 


1950  419  44.3  8,707.89  20.78 

1951  390  41.0  6,747.75  17.30 

1952  363  41.1  4,942.70  13.62 

1953  William  W.  Werber 

(10th  Anniv.)                      339  38.9  6,160.25  18.17 

1954  396  41.7  8,309.75  20.98 

1955  318  36.6  3,258.00  10.25 

1956  380  41.0  4,523.48  11.90 

1957  399  41.9  4,801.25  12.03 

1958  368  39.4  4,051.00  11.01 

1959  360  38.3  3,462.00  9.62 


3,715.38  11.47 
2,939.41  8.59 
2,085.50        8.87 


Totals 


10,432    36.6%     $298,462.94    $28.61 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Trinity  College  Classes 


Class  Agent 


No.      % 


Amount      Ave.  Gift 


Before  1927 

525 

37.6 

$  45,390.53  $  86.46 

1927  A.  Hugo  Kimball 

56 

33.3 

3,521.90      62.89 

1928  Eugene  W.  Carlton,  E.  Clarence  Tffley 

65 

32.0 

4,575.50      70.39 

1929  Jack  T.  Holt,  Thomas  0.  Gentry 

87 

35.7 

4,110.85      47.25 

1930  T.E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Herbert  E.  O'Keef,  Jr.  97  36.9  3,899.50  40.20 

1 931  John  C.  Dailey ,  Gordon  K.  Ogburn  85  33 . 2  5 , 1 97 .  50  61 . 1 5 

1 932  R.E.  Daniels,  George  H.  Parker,  Jr.  87  29 . 6  4 ,  31 7 .  50  49 .  63 

1 933  Ashley  B.  Futrelle,  Stough  B.  Gantt  83  25 . 9  3 , 1 66 .  50  38 . 1 5 

1 934  John  D.  Wright,  Philip  Weaver,  E.  Carl  Pratt  98  31 . 7  8 ,  520 .  50  86 .  94 


1935  Louis  H.  Asbury,  Jr.,  J.R.  Marion,  Jr.,  Elmer 
Tarrell  91 

1936  Robert  A.  Little,  J.  Grayson  Brothers,  T.R.  Ward  108 

1937  Robert  W.  Conner,  James  E.  Lambeth, 

Herbert  J.  Upchurch  109 

1938  25th  Anniversary  190 

1939  25th  Anniversary — 1st  yr.  71 


25.1  5,138.75  56.47 

32.7  5,654.50  52.36 

29.5  7,312.30  67.09 

47.7  29,723.03  156.44 

20.1  3,363.50  47.37 


1940  William  L.  Hobgood,  Addison  Penfield, 
J.  Webb  Bost 

1941  Edward  L.  Fike,  C.  Tom  Latimer,  John  R. 
Stoeckel  '  160 

1942  Word  C.  Clark,  Robert  Barnett,  James  H.  Walker  127 

1943  B.R.  Browder,  Thomas  R.  Howerton, 

Wright  T.  Dixon  168 

1944  Thomas  E.  Davis,  Herman  A.  Smith, 

H.  Watson  Stewart  1 1 8 


119    32.4 


40.4 
36.4 


38.2 

34.5 


2,831.65  23.80 

5,003.50  31.27 

4,573.25  36.01 

5,531.50  32.93 

4,717.50  39.98 


1945  George  Clark,  Robert  T.  Herbst, 

Wallace  H  McCown  122    27.9  3,726.77      30.55 

1946  Robert  E.  Cowin,  Paul  J.  Morgan, 

J.  Garland  Wolfe  127    28.1  3,233.50      25.46 

1947  Bachman  S.  Brown,  Lee  R.  Manning,  Franklin 

R.  Shoemaker  177    36.3  4,373.26      24.71 

1948  Shirley  H.  Carter,  Jr.,  Walter  R.  Mason, 

William  K.  Stars  134    32.1  2,406.00      17.96 

1949  Robert  D.  Frye,  Carl  F.  Sapp,  James  A.  Robins      197    41.4  5,318.50      27.01 

1950  P.  Frank  Hanes,  William  H.  Mitchell, 

John  L.  Sherrill  245    44.4  5,956.89      24.31 

1951  George  Y.  Bliss,  Arnold  M.  Propst, 

Richard  H.S.  Hensel  198    36.7  4,543.50      22.95 

1952  John  C.  Dunson,  Charles  R.  Dilts, 

Morris R.  Taylor  181     36.2  2,949.70      16.30 

1953  10th  Anniversary  160    34.1  3,812.00      23.83 

1 954  Philip  J.  Baugh,  Richard  E.  Means,  Leon  Siler,  Jr.  1 88    35 . 7  5 ,  457 .75      29 .  03 

1955  R.  Marshall  Dark,  Robert  Mutter, 

Norwood  A.  Thomas  142    29.5  1,796.00      12.65 

1956  Herd  Bennett,  Harry  L.  Spillman,  Robert  E. 

Leak  176    35.1  2,488.23      14.14 

1957  Charles  H.  Dickens,  John  E.  Hooker,  Ronald  C. 

Rau  190    36.9  2,601.50      13.69 

1958  Burwell  A.  Allen,  A.  Smith  Holcomb, 

Fred  R.  Sheheen  155    32.9  1,783.50      11.51 

1959  David  M.  Sims,  Frank  Jordan,  Jr., 

Craig  D.  Choate  142    31.2  1,624.50      11.44 

1960  Thomas  L.  Bass,  Marvin  D.  Musselwhite, 

Floyd  A.  Bell  127    29.2  1,716.25      13.51 

1961  Leonard  G.  Pardue,  David  M.  Sanford, 

John  L.  Frye  120    27.5  1,201.03      10.01 

1962  William  H.  Lamb,  Donald  M.  Mewhort,  Jr., 

Clayton  Pruitt  56    14:1  438.50        7.83 


Leading 
Trinity 
College 
Classes 

Number  of  Donors 


Before  1927 

1950 

1951 

1949 

1938 

1957 


525 
245 
198 
197 
190 
190 


Participation 


1938 
1950 
1949 
1941 
1943 


47.7% 

44.4 

41.4 

40.4 

38.2 


Amount  Given 

Before  1927  $45,390.53 
1938  29,723.03 

1934  8,520.50 

1937  7,312.30 

1950  5,956.89 


Average  Gift 


1938 
1934 

Before  1 927 
1928 
1937 


$156.44 
86.94 
86.46 
70.39 
67.09 


Totals 


5,281     33.6%    $211,977.14    $40.14 


WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 


Leading 

Woman's 

College 

Classes 

Number  of  Donors 


Before  1927 

1949 

1961 

1954 

1958 

1960 


260 
167 
153 
149 
149 
143 


Participation 


1949 
1951 
1950 
1957 
1939 


53.0% 

50.7 

50.0 

50.0 

48.6 


Amount  Given 


1938 

Before  1927 
1949 
1954 
1945 


$10,176.19 
6,101.30 
2,313.00 
2,188.50 
1,953.50 


Average  Gift 


1938 
1930 
1939 
1931 
Before  1927 


$82.73 
43.70 
37.27 
26.14 
23.47 


Class  Agent 


Woman's  College  Classes 


No.    % 


Amount      Ave.  Gift 


Before  1927 

261 

43.6 

$  6,121.30 

$23.47 

1927  Agnes  Wilson  Stephenson 

33 

37  5 

646.50 

19.59 

1928  Ken  Etta  Fulton  Pless 

37 

33.6 

685.50 

18  53 

1929  Doris  Hancock  Moss 

30 

30.6 

368.50 

12.28 

1 930  Alma  Wyche  Underwood 

1931  E.  Bain  Johnson 

1932  Alice  Huckabee  Crowell 

1933  Nedra  Jones  Broughton 

1934  Dorothy  Douglas,  Bernice  Rose  Rust 


37 
33 
40 
52 
79 


35.6 
28.0 
40.8 
34.9 
40.3 


1,617.00 
862.50 
573.50 
912.65 

1,157.75 


43.70 
26.14 
14.34 
21.73 
14.66 


1935  Mary  Covington  Alden,  Susan  Singleton  Rose 

79 

38.1 

1,612.40 

20.41 

1936  Sara  T.  Howerton,  Mary  Henderson  Willis 

54 

29.3 

1,197  50 

22.18 

1937  Betty  Pollard  Holmes,  Isobel  Craven  Young 

81 

39.1 

1,311.50 

16.19 

1938  25th  Anniversary 

123 

48.6 

10,176.19 

82.73 

1939  25th  Anniversary — lstyr. 

39 

19.1 

1,453.50 

37.27 

1 940  Nancy  Akers  Wallace,  Gene  Boyle  Brading 

1941  Jirumie  Southgate  Bolich,  Helen  Willis  Coughlin 

79 

36.7 

1,402.50 

17.75 

109 

42.4 

1,661.50 

15.24 

1942  Peggy  Forsberg  Hodgdon,  Emily  Smither  Long 

87 

35.7 

1,520.50 

17.48 

1943  Nannie  Lou  K.  Bounds,  Ann  Moore  Kauffman 

89 

36  0 

1,133.50 

12.74 

1944  Mary  Gordon  Holland,  Jennie  Frizzelle  Andrews 

108 

42.2 

1,702.50 

15.76 

1945  Anne  Hillman  Luper,  Ellen  Mordeeai  Welles 

118 

46.3 

1,953.50 

16.56 

1946  Hendrika  H.  Hatley,  Gloria  Brahany 

84 

37.3 

931.25 

11.09 

1947  Margaret  Frans  Brady,  Sara  Huckle  Murdaugh 

120 

43.5 

1,505.00 

12  54 

1948  Raenelle  Bolick  Abernethy,  K.  Lee  Scott  Wright 

130 

48.1 

1,823.00 

14.02 

1949  Rose  Anne  Jordan  Gant,  Lillian  Dewar  Hopkins 

167 

53.0 

2,313.00 

13.85 

1950- Elizabeth  Brown  Alexander,  Rebecca  Ball  Scruggs  122  50.0  1,440.00  11.80 

1 951  Jane  Harmeling  McPherson,  Jeannine  Newman  1 38  50 . 7  1 ,  504 .  75  1 0 .  90 

1952  Mary  Harris  Harper,  Susan  Pickens  Jones  131  47.1  1,222.50  9.33 

1953  10th  Anniversary  137  44.1  1,584.25  11.56 

1 954  Carrel  Power  Youmans,  Jenell  Smith  Vassy  1 49  47.5  2 , 1 88 .  50  1 4 .  69 

1955  Mary  Williamson  Borden,  Carol  Walker  Garvin  126  43.3               923.25  7.33 

1 956  Carol  Smith  Thoelke,  Patricia  A.  Stansbury  1 37  46 . 4  1 ,  095 .  00  7 .  99 

1957  Jane  Phillips  Bell,  Janice  Bishop  Rudd  141  50.0  1,402.75  9.95 

1958  Ellen  Bradley  Cole,  Margaret  Hicks  Alexander  149  47.3  1,212.50  8.14 

1959  Winnie  Satterfield  Cheney, 

Harriet  Drawbaugh  MacMillan  142  47.8  1,029.00  .7.25 

1960  Susan  Peeler  Ruben,  Sharon  M.  Gercken  143  47.7  1,387.13  9.70 

1961  Elizabeth  Herbert,  Carol  Bell  Runyan  153  42 . 4  1 ,  283 .  88  8 .  39 

1962  Joan  Heiser  Kramer,  Ann  Meacham  Speer  113  39.9  1,053.00  9.32 


Totals 


3,850    43.8%    $61,969.05    $16.09 


COLLEGE 

OF  ENGINEERING 


Engineering  Classes 


Class  Agent 


No-      %  Amount    Ave.  Gift 


1933  Kenneth  T. 

Knight  7    46.7       $      106.50    $15.21 

1934  William  E.Apple      7    29.2  290.00      41.43 


1935  Lon  A.  Coone 

10 

52.6 

2,375.00 

23.75 

• 

1936  Charles  P. 

Ballenger 

6 

35.3 

580.00 

96.67 

1937  Stanley  E. 

Boyce 
1938  25th 

8 

28.6 

112.00 

14.00 

Anniversary 

19 

79.2 

975.00 

51.32 

1939  25th 

Anniversary — 1st 

Yr. 

6 

24.0 

519.50 

86.58 

1940  J.C.  Rutledge 

6 

26.1 

375.00 

62.50 

1941  Vernon  E.  Olson 

16 

47.1 

373.00 

23.31 

1942  D.  Richard 
Beeson 

17 

37.8 

547.50 

32.21 

Leading  Engineering  Classes 

1943  Sid  L.  Gulledge 

28 

48.3 

566.75 

20.24 

1944  Donald  H. 

Sterrett 

24 

40.0 

652.00 

27.17 

1949 

Number  of  Donors 

1945  Charles  E. 

49 

Braswell 

21 

27.3 

675.00 

32.14 

1947 

48 

1946  F.S.  Hudson 

13 

16.9 

244.00 

18.77 

1956 

46 

1947  Ray  W.  Holland 

48 

37.5 

984.50 

20.51 

1962 

41 

1948  William  C. 

1951 

40 

Bennett 

35 

39.3 

1,207.50 

34.50 

1949  Sidney  H.  Bragg 

49 

48.0 

839.50 

17.13 

1950  James  M. 

Participation 

* 

Foreman 

37 

33.3 

1,037.50 

28.04 

79.2% 

1951  Andrew  E. 

1938 

Mickle 

40 

39.2 

507.50 

12.69 

1935 

52.6 

1952  Emmett  L. 
Batten 

31 

48.4 

516.00 

16.65 

1956 
1962 

51.7 
49.4 

1953  10th 

1954 

49.3 

Anniversary 

22 

43.1 

497.00 

22.59 

1954  James  L. 

Cranwell 

37 

49.3 

501.00 

13.54 

1935 

Amount  Given 

1955  L.  Lynn  Gaviness 

30 

44.8 

365.75 

12.19 

$2,375.00 

1956  Julian  G.  Olive 

46 

51.7 

749.75 

16.30 

1948 

1,207.50 
1,037.50 

1957  Paul  Risher 

35 

38.5 

614.50 

17.56 

1950 

1958  David  P. 

1947 

984.50 

Montgomery 

29 

34.9 

375.50 

12.95 

1938 

975.00 

1959  C.  Leland 

Bassett 

36 

31.3 

560.00 

15.55 

Average  Gift 

1960  J.  Bowen 

Ross,  Jr. 

28 

28.0 

424.00 

15.14 

1961  Bruce  G. 

1936 

$96.67 

Leonard 

32 

29.9 

233.00 

7.28 

1939 

86.58 

1962  Charles  W.  Rose 

41 

49.4 

433.00 

10.56 

1940 
1938 
1934 

62.50 
51.32 
41.43 

Totals 

764 

38.5% 

$18,237.25 

$23.87 

SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING 


Nursing  Classes 

Class  Agent 

No. 

%          Amount    Ave.  Gift 

1933  Anne  Norton 

^ 

Chambers 

4 

28.6       $ 

50.00  $  1:    5C 

1934  Julia  Bradshaw 

Suitt 

6 

26.6 

61.00 

10.17 

Leading  Nursing  G 

1935  Hilda  Geagens 

Larson 

4 

22.2 

85.00 

21.25 

Lasses 

1936  Ruth  GambiJl 

Miller 

9 

56.3 

330.50 

36.72 

1937  Laurie  Gladstone 
Tilley 

8 

44.4 

70.00 

8.75 

Number  of  Donors 

1938  25th  Anniversary 

10 

58.8 

305.00 

30.50 

1959 

40 

1939  25th  Anniversary 

1961 

37 

—  lstyr. 

2 

10.0 

115.00 

57.50 

1947 

35 

1958 

35 

1940  Martha  Weaver 

1957 

33 

Broadaway 

6 

30.0 

50.50 

8.42 

1941  RubyeLedford 

Mees 

6 

23.1 

65.00 

10.83 

1942  Elisabeth  Leather- 

Participation 

wood  Wright 

13 

35.1 

147.50 

11.35 

1943  Ruby  Newman 

1955 

71.4% 

Butler 

15 

34.9 

170.00 

11.33 

1954 

66.7 

1944  Bernice  Cobb  Jones  14 

30.4 

149.00 

10.64 

1960 

59.1 

1938 
1961 

58.8 
56.9 

1945  Martha  L. 

Covington 

19 

29.2 

179.50 

9.45 

1946  Craigge  Jones 

Kernodle 

10 

30.3 

190.00 

19.00 

1947  Ruth  Pegram  Daniel  35 

29.4 

581.00 

16.60 

Amount  Given 

1948  Sara  Prevatt  Home  22 

33.8 

308.50 

14.02 

1949  Margaret  Darden 

1958 

$679.50 

McLeod 

26 

54.2 

228.00 

8.77 

1947 
1936 
1948 

581.00 
330.50 

1950  Corinna  Thomas 

15 

38.5 

273.50 

18.23 

308.50 

1951  Jean  Stanford 

1938 

305.00 

Corpening 
1952  Annette  Kohlmeier 

14 

37.8 

192.00 

13.71 

Thompson 

20 

47.6 

254.50 

12.73 

1953  10th  Anniversary 

20 

55.6 

267.00 

13.35 

Average  Gift 

1954  Christine  Bessler 

Poe 

22 

66.7 

162.50 

7.35 

1939 
1936 
1938 
1935 
1958 

$57.50 
36.72 

1955  Mary  Jo  Arena 

1956  Virginia  Cline 
Thornhill 

20 
21 

71.4 
52.5 

173.00 
190.50 

8.65 
9.07 

30.50 
21.25 
19.41 

1957  Barbara  Hoffman 

Hobbs 

33 

51.6 

182.50 

5.53 

1958  Joan  Finn 

McCracken 

35 

53.8 

679.50 

19.41 

1959  Doris  E.  Collins 

40 

54.1 

248.50 

6.21 

1960  Kathryn  B.  Mason 

26 

59.1 

188.00 

7.23 

1961  Ann  Roebken  West 

37 

56.9 

221.50 

5.99 

1962  Patricia  McRvain 

- 

Ruffing 

25 

55.5 

161.00 

6.44 

Totals 


537    43.4%    $6,279.50    $11.69 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


The  Medical  School  Glasses* 


Class 

Agent 

No.  % 

Amount 

Ave.  Gift 

1932 

Carlton  N.  Adams 

7    47 

$      440.00  $62.85 

1933 

John  R.  Pate 

4    36 

610.00 

152.50 

1934 

Eleanor  Beamer  Easley 

17    55 

1,965.00 

115.58 

1935 

Milton  C.  Cobey 

19    48 

1,127.50 

59.34 

1936 

Herbert  J.  Fox 

22    63 

905.00 

41.13 

1937 

Philip  Naumoff 

17    35 

945. oa 

55.59 

1938 

Sherwood  W.  Barefoot— 25th 

Anniversary 

45    88 

12,453.50 

276.74 

1939 

Glenn  C.  Newman — 25th 

Anniversary — 1st  yr. 

24    41 

3,077.50 

128.23 

1940 

Joseph  S.  Hiatt,  Jr. 

33    58 

2,542.50 

77.05 

1941 

G.  Ford  Smart 

31    49 

3,710.00 

119.67 

1942 

John  R.  Kernodle 

34    55 

2,180.00 

64.12 

1943 

Ralph  P.  Baker 

34    57 

1,397.50 

41.10 

1944 

Keith  M.  Oliver  (June) 

36    57 

1,21900 

33.86 

John  F.  Lawson  (Sept.) 

44    66 

2,750.00 

62.50 

1945 

Ralph  G.  Eaker 

38    54 

1,427.50 

37.57 

1946 

Guy  W.  Schlaseman 

34    50 

2,027.50 

59.63 

Leading  Medical  Classes 

1947 

William  Lambeth,  Jr. 

45    70 

2,400.00 

53.33 

1948 

H.  LeRoy  Izlar 

47    72 

2,265.00 

48.19 

1949 

W.  Harold  Gentry 

36    58 

1,857.50 

51.59 

Number  of  Donors 

1950 

Rufus  R.  Hambright 

38    57 

2,727.50 

71.78 

1951 

David  A.  Lockhart 

36    48 

1,367.50 

37.98 

1954 
1957 
1953 

53 
£3 

1952 

Berryman  E.  Coggeshall,  Jr. 

42    57 

2,120.00 

50.48 

51 

1953 

Kenneth  D.  Hall— 10th 

1948 

47 

Anniversary 

52    61 

2,443.50 

46.99 

1938 

45 

1954 

James  M.  Kelley,  Jr. 

53    69 

1,521  75 

28.71 

1947 

45 

1955 

Robert  G.  Deyton 

40    53 

503.50 

12.59 

1956 

Richard  A.  Steele 

42    53 

855.00 

20.36 

Participation 

1957 

Thomas  L.  Dulin 

53    68 

632.50 

11.93 

1958 

Ashton  Griffin 

33    42 

360  00 

10.91 

1938 
1948 
1947 
1954 
1957 

Amount  Given 

88% 
72 
70 
69 

68 

1959 

Harold  A.  Wilkinson 

39    49 

407.50 

10.45 

1960 

Edward  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

44    59 

480.00 

10.91 

1961 

R.  Linsy  Farris 

35    44 

230.50 

6.59 

1962 

Robert  N.  Grant 

18    24 

59.50 

3.31 

Alumni  Totals 

1,092    55% 

$59,008.75 

$54.04 

Parents 
House  Staff 

95 
102 

3,915.00 
3,159.45 

41.21 
30.98 

Non-Alum.  Faculty 

89 

9,889.50 

111.12 

1938 

$12,453.50 

Friends 

29 

1,170.49 

40.36 

1939 

3,077.50 

Totals 

1,407 

$77,143.19 

$54.83 

1941 

1944  (Sept.) 

1950 

3,710.00 
2750.00 
2727.50 

Medical  School 

*  Realizing  the  serious  problem  that  has  developed  in  the 
area  of  scholarship  and  loan  funds  for  medical  students,  Duke 
Medical  School  alumni  and  friends  inaugurated  a  scholarship 
fund  as  part  of  their  Annual  Giving  program  during  1962-63. 
A  total  of  $17,272.42  was  contributed  during  the  year  to  help 
students  bridge  the  gap  between  what  they  can  afford  to  pay 
and  what  Duke  Medical  School  must  charge. 

Along  with  $59,870.77  contributed  toward  the  Medical 
School's  general  operating  expense  fund,  the  $77,143.19  total 
represents  an  all-time  high  in  Duke  Medical  School  annual 
giving. 


Average  Gift 


1938 
1933 
1939 
1941 
1934 


$276.74 
152.50 
128.23 
1 1 9.67 
115.58 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Leading  Law  School  Classes 


Number  of  Donors 


1948 
1951 
1950 
1953 
1947 
1952 
1956 


39 
37 
35 
27 
26 
26 
26 


Participation 

1953 

1921-1924 

1938 

1937 

1956 

Amount  Given 

81.8% 

78.3 

75.0 

59.4 

59.1 

1941 

1921-1924 
1937 

Before  1921 
1938 

Average  Gift 

$4,080.00 
2,879.50 
2,615.00 
2,210.66 
2,085.00 

1941 

Before  1921 
1921-1924 
1938 
1937 

$272.00 
200.97 
159.97 
1 39.00 
137.63 

Class 


1937 
1938 

1939 


1940 
1941 


The  Law  School  Classes 


Agent 


No.    % 


J.  Mack  Holland  19    59.4 

Charles  H.  Young 
(25th  Anniversary)  15    75.0 

William  F.  Womble 
(25th  Anniversary — 1st 
yr.)  12 

G.  Neil  Daniels  18 

Eugene  A.  Gordon  15 


40.0 
52.9 
39.5 


Amount     Ave.  Gift 


Pre-'21  W.  Luther  FerreU  11  33.3  $2,210  66  $200  97 

1921-24  John  N.Duncan  18  78.3  2,879  50  159.97 

1925-29  Joseph  C.  Whisnant  15  44.1  872  00  58.13 

1930  J.  Allen  Norris  4  36  4  115  00  28.75 

1931  Paul  R.  Ervin  3  25.0  100  00  33.33 

1932  Joseph  T.  Carruthere, 

Jr.  6  42.9  205  00  34.17 

1933  J.  Malcolm  Shull  12  52  2  905  00  75.42 

1934  Charles  S.  Murphy  10  50  0  480  00  48.00 

1935  Roy  M.  Booth  13  44.8  1,125.00  86.54 

1936  G.Ed  Miller  13  46.4  612.15  47.09 


2,615.00 
2,085.00 


1,010.00 
1,530  00 
4,080.00 


137.63 
139.00 


84.17 

85.00 

272.00 


1942  Joseph  O.  Tally  16  45.7  320.00  20.00 

1943-46  Frances  Fulk  Rufty  11  35.5  163.25  14.84 

1947  Henry  A.  McKinnon  26  44.1  1,210  00  46.54 

1948  Manley  K.  Fuller  39  39.8  1,359.50  34.86 

1949  Joe  P.  Whitener  24  44.4  645.00  26.88 

1950  Robert  B.  Lloyd  35  40.7  1,105.00  31.57 

1951  J.  Carlton  Fleming  37  43.5  1,578.14  42.65 

1952  Norwood  Robinson  26  42.6  635.00  24.42 

1953  Lee  C.  Smith 

(10th  Anniversary)  27  81.8  1,122.00  41.56 

1954  W.  Richard  Kelley  20  55.6  605.50  30.28 

1955  Melvin  T.Boyd  15  45.5  336.00  22.46 

1956  Russell  M.  Robinson  26  59.1  536.00  20.62 

1957  Louis  TGaUo  17  48.6  363.00  21.35 

1958  William  H.  Grigg  14  35  0  164.50  11.75 

1959  KonradK.  Fish  17  42.5  223.50  13.15 


1960  Wade  H.  Penny               17 

1961  L.  Neil  Williams,  Jr.        25 

1962  Ralph  R.  Wickersham     16 

43.6 
46.3 
26.7 

400.00 
344.00 
188.50 

23.53 
13.76 
11.78 

Alumni  Totals                                     592 

45.3% 

$32,123.20 

$54.26 

Parents                                                  29 

2,577.50 

88.88 

Totals 


621 


$34,700.70      $55.87 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


The  Divinity  School  Glasses 


Class 

Agent 

No. 

% 

Amount  Ave.  Gift 

'27-30 

James  G.  Huggin 

19 

66 

$    324.50 

$17.08 

1931 

Frank  B.  Jordan 

14 

56 

382.00 

27.29 

1932 

Chester  J.  Andrews 

13 

52 

255.00 

19.62 

1933 

D.D.  Holt 

12 

32 

217.00 

18.08 

1934 

Carl  W.  Barbee 

12 

40 

219.50 

18.29 

1935 

Talton  J.  Whitehead 

ii 

37 

139.00 

12.64 

1936 

Clifford  H.  Peace 

10 

42 

152.50 

15.25 

1937 

W.  Kenneth  Goodson 

14 

58 

225.00 

16.07 

1938 

Everett  H.  Lowman — 25th 

Anniversary 

20 

83 

834.50 

41.73 

1939 

John  R.  Hamilton — 25th 

Anniversary — 1st  yr. 

12 

40 

182.00 

15.17 

1940 

Jesse  L.  Pittard 

10 

50 

84.50 

8.45 

1941 

Robert  H.  Stamey 

13 

43 

340.00 

26.15 

1942 

Charles  E.  Shannon 

15 

65 

227  00 

15.13 

1943 

Woodrow  D.  Caviness 

14 

42 

242.50 

17.32 

1944 

J.  Edwin  Carter 

16 

57 

212.50 

13.28 

1945 

R.  Paschal  Waugh 

9 

33 

102.50 

11.39 

1946 

Theodore  Perkins 

11 

25 

114.50 

10.41 

1947 

Robert  L.  Nicks 

15 

33 

106.50 

7.10 

1948 

A.  Purnell  Bailey 

17 

46 

212.00 

12.47 

1949 

H.  Glen  Lanier 

14 

48 

145.00 

10.36 

1950 

Prank  B.  Cook 

17 

43 

142.00 

8.35 

1951 

H.  Fred  Davis 

12 

31 

127.50 

10.63 

1952 

C.  Dwight  Pyatt 

29 

45 

237.50 

8.19 

1953 

Russel  L.  Young — 10th 

Anniversary 

19 

27 

254.00 

13.37 

1954 

G.  Robert  McKenzie,  Jr. 

26 

37 

477.00 

18.35 

1955 

Earle  R.  Haire 

21 

42 

329.50 

15.69 

1956 

Thomas  S.  Lee,  Jr. 

19 

27 

242.00 

12.74 

1957 

Laughton  L.  Corr 

14 

24 

125.00 

8.93 

1958 

Douglas  R.  Beard 

24 

36 

249.50 

10.35 

1959 

William  E.  Knight 

19 

28 

156.00 

8.21 

1960 

William  G.  Sharpe 

34 

55 

298.50 

8.78 

1961 

Milton  T.  Mann 

24 

37 

317.00 

13.21 

1962 

James  Calloway 

16 

27 

239.00 

14.94 

Alumni 

Totals 

545 

39% 

$7,912.50 

$14.52 

Parent* 

i 

4 

45.00 

11.25 

Totals 

549 

$7,957.50 

$14.49 

Leading 

Divinity 

School 

Classes 

Number  of  Donors 


I960 
1952 
1958 
1961 
1955 


34 
29 
24 
24 
21 


Participation 


1938 

1927-30 

1942 

1937 

1944 


83% 

66 

65 

58 

57 


Amount  Given 


1938 
1954 
1931 
1941 
1955 


$834.50 
477.00 
382.00 
340.00 
329.50 


Average  Gift 


1938 
1931 
1941 
1932 
1954 


$41.73 
27.29 
26.15 
19.62 
18.35 


SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 


School  Agents 


School  of  Forestry 

No.      %       Amount    Ave.  Gift 


Virgil  D.  Watkins 
William  L.  Beasley,  Jr. 
Clifford  P.  Judy 


42 

$    470.50 

$11.20 

42 

713.50 

17.84 

47 

744.00 

15.83 

Totals 


129    25%    $1,928.00    $14.95 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

OF  ARTS 
&  SCIENCES 


The  Graduate  School  Departments 


Department* 

Agent 

No. 

% 

Amount     Ave.  Gift 

Botany 

E.G.  Beinhart 

31 

28 

$     301.65    $9.73 

Chemistry 
Total 

S.  Thomas  Amore 
J.  Ray  Kirby 

29 
37 
66 

28 

634.50 
425  50 
1,060  00      16.06 

Economics 

Charles  E.Ratliff,  Jr. 

44 

35 

891.50      20.26 

Education 

Jay  H.  Ostwalt 

37 

722.50 

Emily  M.  McNeill 

30 

318.50 

John  D.  Richmond 

25 

222.00 

R,  Pfliil  Hftmmar.k 

22 

244.00 

J.  Bernard  McArthur 

36 

333.00 

Cleet  C.  Cleetwood 

33 

273.50 

Robert  A.  Pittillo 

32 

306.00 

Total 

215    23 

2,419.50 

11.25 


English 

Total 

Ashbel  G.  Brice 
Charles  G.  Morehead 
Claud  B.  Green 

33 

35 

44 

112 

25 

367.50 

467.50 

505.50 

1,340.50 

11.97 

Foreign 
Languages 

Owen  L.  Goolsby 

36 

26 

443.98 

12.33 

History 

Total 

Charles  S.  Davis 
Earl  Porter 

41 
34 
75 

24 

592.50 

852.50 

1,445.00 

19.27 

Mathematics 

Robert  G.  Pohrer 

35 

25 

481.50 

13.76 

Medical 
Sciences 

Hilda  P.  Willett 

27 

26 

297.50 

11.02 

Philosophy- 
Sociology 

Walter  A.  Cutter 

17 

20 

245.00 

14.41 

Physics 

Philip  R.  Bevington 

41 

29 

515.00 

12.56 

Political 
Science 

John  T.  Caldwell 

38 

32 

363.75 

9.57 

Psychology 

FaruTa  B.  David 

44 

31 

544.01 

12.36 

Religion 

M.  Douglas  Harper 

42 

36 

674.00 

16.05 

Zoology 

Kenneth  L.  Duke 

37 

25 

681.00 

18.41 

Others 

9 

126.50 

Leading 
Departments 

Number  of  Donors 


Education 

English 

History 


215 
112 
75 


Participation 


Religion 
Economics 
Pol.  Science 


36% 

35 

32 


Amount  Given 


Education 

History 

English 


$2,419.50 
M45.00 
1,340.50 


Average  Gift 


Economics 

History 

Zoology 


$20.26 
19.27 
18.41 


Total 


869    26.3%    $11,830.39    $13.61 


*Note:  As  gifts  from  Graduate  School  alumni  are 
not  cross-credited,  the  above  figures  include  only 
Graduate  School  alumni  who  do  not  have  Duke 
AB's.  Including  those  with  Duke  AB's,  1,134 
alumni  of  the  Graduate  School  contributed 
$21,119.41. 


THE  AREA  PROGRAM 


During  the  1962-63  Loyalty  Fund  program,  areas  were 
organized  in  29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  all, 
there  were  252  area  committees  in  196  cities  and  towns. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  participation  of 
alumni  in  each  organized  area.  The  No.  of  Donors  and 
Amount  Raised  columns  give  area  figures  for  the  entire  year 
and  not  just  the  results  of  the  March-April  area  drive.    The 


%  column  gives  the  actual  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  alumni  in  the  area  who  participated.  Quota  amount  is 
the  percentage  of  its  assigned  dollar  goal  that  each  area 
achieved. 

Space  limitations  prohibit  the  listing  of  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  workers  who  served  with  the  chairmen  and  who 
were  equally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  program. 


Area  and  Chairman 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

A-L,  Robert  C.  Hudson  L'59 
M-Z,  W.M.  Wagnon,  Jr.  L'59; 

Mobile,  Thomas  E.  Perry  '54 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock,  Window  Drummond  II  L'57 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley,  Charles  S.  McCoy  R'46 
Los  Angeles,  Helen  Lewis  Pittman  '38 
Pasadena,  Mary  McCarthy  Houseal  '47 
San  Diego,  Kay  Goodman  '62 
San  Francisco,  Marcia  Black  Stewart 
BSN'57 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford,  W.  Hartford,  Ralph  M. 

Swenson,  Jr.  '42 
Meriden,  Frances  Holloway  Wynne  '54 

DELAWARE 

Newark,  S.  &  W.  Wilmington,  Joyce 

Peck  Tewksbury  N'57,  John  H. 

Tewksbury  '56 
N.  &  B.  Wilmington,  A.  Ray  Bottoms 

•56 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Men  A-L,  Barry  K.  Blechman  '58 
Men  M-Z,  Melvin  D.  Small  M'59 
Women,  Marie  Quinn  '49 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater,  Robert  B.  Gibson  '50 
Coral  Gables,  Edward  N.  Moylan  '48 
Daytona  Beach,  Richard  P.  Holleman  '60 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Carol  Hoke  Chaplin  '55 
Fort  Myers,  Leslie  T.  Ahrenholz  '51 
Gainesville,  E.  Grant  Marlow  F'50 
Jacksonville 

A-L,  Ervin  Jackson,  Jr.  '49 
M-Z,  Marilyn  Stivers  Montgomery 
'49,  John  D.  Montgomery  '50 
Lakeland,  Becky  Watson  Bronson  '47 
Miami 

Men  A-N,  Howard  E.  Barwick  '52 
Men  O-Z,  George  E.  Orr  '50  L'51 
Women,  Virginia  Woolley  Wood  '55 
Orlando,  Winter  Park,  Madge 
Slaughter  Vaughan  '50,  Earl  J. 
Vaughan  '49 
Palm  Beach,  Harrison  K.  Chauncey, 

Jr.  L'59 
Pensacola,  John  P.  Sisson  '50 


No.  of 

% 

Amount 

Quota 

Donors 

Raised 

Amount 

25 

36 

$    262.50 

91 

25 

38 

345.50 

115 

10 

34 

166.00 

104 

r   is 

67 

500.00 

111 

12 

30 

530.00 

66 

43 

41 

1,361.50 

156 

18 

56 

258  00 

64 

21 

45 

195.00 

60 

Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of    % 
Donors 


Amount     Quota 
Raised     Amount 


30       39 


424.00      130 


20 
8 

41 
40 

388.00 
68.00 

109 
45 

31 

39 

1,404.00 

94 

36 

71 

810.00 

103 

45 
57 
69 

33 
46 
47 

2,895.00 

2,747  00 

787.50 

40 

95 
87 

10 
40 
19 
25 
10 
75 

29 
49 
56 
26 
36 
72 

310  00 
436  00 
732  00 
902  00 
231.00 
731.00 

62 
81 
67 
90 
77 
97 

61 

52 

2,010.00 

112 

36 
35 

28 
56 

777.00 
825.00 

104 
120 

25 

18 
52 

25 
50 
51 

493.00 
349.50 
697.00 

104 

74 

100 

54 

46 

1,317.25 

120 

17 
28 

24 
38 

587.00 
405.50 

65 

78 

SU  Petersburg,  Robert  L.  Allen,  Jr.  '47 
Tallahassee,  Sally  Stanback  Carey  '54, 

John  J.  Carey  '53,  R'56 
Tampa, 

Donald  W.  Gould  '53 

Medical,  Richard  C.  Connar  M'44 

GEORGIA 

Athens,  J.  Reid  Parker  F'52 

Atlanta 

Men  A-H,  Laurence  O.  Howard,  Jr. 

'61 

Men  J-Z,  William  R.  Patterson  L'50 

Women  A-L,  Sue  Keim  '59 

Women  M-Z,  Connie  Wilson  Paris  '57 

Medical,  Richard  E.  Boger  '43,  M'45 
Augusta,  Joan  Godlove  '61 
Columbus,  Frances  Gibson  Taylor  '40 
Decatur,  Eugene  H.  Brooks,  Jr.  '57 
Macon,  Joyce  McAfee  Martin  '52 
Savannah,  Nina  Arnold  Zipperer  '50 

ILLINOIS 

Arlington  Hgts.,  Palatine,  Barrington, 
George  C.  Beacham,  Jr.  '57 

Chicago 

Men,  Peter  C.  Burkholder  '55 
Women,  Maralyn  Winter  '60 

Evanston,  E.  Arthur  Palurabo  '49 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis,  William  A.  Krout  '50 

South  Bend,  Mary  Bell  Trainor  '38 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland,  Ironton,  Ohio,  G.  Douglas 

Richardson  '36 
Lexington,  Patricia  McNamee  Harris  '51 
Louisville,  Mary  Lee  Ashcraft  Speckman 

'48 
Paducah,  May  field,  Clyde  F.  Boyles  '34 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  R.E.  Lee,  Jr.  E48 

New  Orleans,  Betty  Woodward  McHale 

'51 
Shreveport,  Frederick  P.  Welch  '50 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Men  A-J,  Charles  A.  Gomer  '42 
Men  K-Z,  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman  '47 
Women,  Dorothy  Tinnin  Gochnauer 
'49 

Bethesda,  Clarence  W.  Gosnell,  Jr.  '51 

Chevy  Chase,  Anderson  A.  Murphey,  Jr. 
'30 

Hagerstown,  Alfred  B.  Tallman,  Jr.  '48 


53 

38 

31,294.00 

144 

24 

44 

593.00 

119 

43 

43 

563.00 

98 

16 

89 

705.00 

108 

15 

43 

251.00 

95 

49 

35 

1,588.50 

88 

51 

35 

1,783.23 

48 

49 

54 

479.75 

91 

29 

49 

260.50 

87 

17 

63 

1,321.00 

102 

12 

32 

317.00 

75 

16 

33 

609.00 

81 

45 

62 

631.00 

107 

37 

54 

440.00 

75 

26 

39 

674.00 

108 

18       62 


22 
15 
25 


39 
6 


9 
29 

54 
5 


15 
52 


47 
60 

30 
69 

32 
18 


35 
39 
51 


51 
33 


53 
59 

56 
50 


42 
42 

33 


51 

54 

43 
54 

62 


225.00       53 


437.77 
128.00 
570.00 


387.50 
117.00 


967.00 
775.00 


964.00 
742.00 


237.00 
971.00 

769.00 
237.50 


125 

85 


91 

47 


90 
91 


882.00      118 
690.00       92 


96 

87 


145.00       53 


1,687.50      141 
2,923.14      112 


63 
71 

103 
95 


Area  and  Chairman 

No.  of 
Donors 

% 

Amount 
Raised 

Quota 
Amount 

HyattsviUe,  Ballard  E.  Troy,  Jr.  '57 
Silver  Spring,  Dr.  Guy  B.  Hathorn  G50, 

Ann  Walker  Hathorn  '45 
Towson,  LutherviUe,  George  Pavloff  E52 

16 

49 
32 

46 

46 
57 

$  230.00 

583.50 
710.20 

84 

86 
114 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston,  Cambridge,  William  W. 
Alexander,  Jr.  '60 

50 

45 

1,014.50 

101 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Connie  Castle  Plice  '52 
Birmingham,  Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47 
Detroit,  Edward  L.  Henderson  '40 
Grand  Rapids,  Alma  Ranson  Ryan  '37 
Grosse  Pointe,  E.B.  Brogan  '44 

22 
29 
20 
13 
18 

55 

63 
54 
54 
56 

226  00 

1,028.00 

825  00 

208.00 

1,340.00 

90 
108 
82 
52 
96 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Edina, 
Jack  L.  Overman  '46 

22 

50 

230.50 

60 

Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of    % 
Donors 


Amount     Quota 
Raised      Amount 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  Independence,  E. 

Bertram  Berkley  '48  24        77 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha,  Malcolm  D.  Young  L48  5        26 


NEW  JERSEY 

Camden,  John  J.  Lack  '56  L59 

Chatham,  Madison,  Pat  Rose  Korbell  '52 

Baddonfield,  John  S.  Steel  '50 

Maplewood,  Ann  Taylor  Beresford  '52 

Montclair,  Ann  Padgett  Low  '56 

New  Brunswick,  Frederick  C.  Schneider  III 

L62 
Orange,  Donald  Kempler  '57 
Ridgewood,  Jules  L.  Devigne  '61 
Westfield,  Janice  Cook  Sanborn  '42 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton,  Bearl  A.  Yeager,  Jr.  '49 
Brooklyn,  Alan  L.  Kaganov  E60 
Buffalo,  Robert  M.  Walker  L61 
Forest  Hills,  Thomas  W.  Grant  III  '58 
Garden  City,  Maryann  DuMont 

Stevens  '56 
Great  Neck,  Manhassett,  Polly  Warner 

Dowling  '40 
Huntington,  David  H.  Polinger  '49 
Mount  Vernon,  Joan  E.  Synnott  '50 
New  York 

Men  1897-1939,  Joseph  S. 

Schieferly  '35 

Men  1940-1949,  Arthur  Polier  '49 

Men  1950-1962,  James  Harbison,  Jr. 

'56 

Women  1907-1950,  Nancy  Hanks  '49 

Women  1951-1962,  Pat  Collins 

Droste  '54 
Rochester,  Charles  W.  Treat  E51 
'Scarsdnle,  Edwin  B.  Schneider  '55 
Schenectady,  Ray  M.  Dunaiski  '46 
Suffolk  County,  Robert  L.  Schwarz  '54 
Syracuse,  Albert  Y.  Kemp  '42 
White  Plains,  Carl  J.  Haterius  '57, 

Marilyn  Grandt  Haterius  '58 

OHIO 

Cincinnati,  Douglas  G.  Montgomery  '53 

Cleveland, 

East,  Lawrence  W.  Snively,  Jr.  '51 
West,  Thomas  P.  Fletcher  '42 

Columbus,  John  A.  Carnahan  L55 

Dayton,  Edwin  E.  Boshinski  '51 

Shaker  Heights,  Vera  A.  Ketcham  '46 

Toledo,  Judith  Meyer  Ashley  '55 

Youngstown,  Caroline  Reams  Miller  '49 


62        46 


528.00        92 


75.00        41 


4 

19 

95.00 

47 

30 

53 

483.69 

107 

11 

44 

250.00 

71 

31 

67 

877.00 

88 

25 

96 

400.00 

70 

16 

37 

305.00 

72 

30 

68 

2,094.75 

100 

18 

49 

409  00 

55 

24 

59 

380.00 

80 

16 

52 

185.00 

40 

15 

23 

275.00 

50 

20 

37 

485.50 

97 

20 

59 

217.50 

87 

15 

47 

310.00 

75 

13 

34 

630.00 

84 

21 

29 

483.00 

48 

14 

39 

365.50 

81 

37 

46 

7,521.25 

100 

25 

32 

876.40 

63 

68 

33 

1,287.23 

100 

38 

55 

862.50 

96 

73 

53 

730.38 

81 

37 

47 

535.00 

96 

12 

34 

331.50 

59 

5 

21 

156.00 

37 

16 

43 

303.00 

110 

14 

32 

270.50 

60 

25        60        1,225.00 


95 


998.00        73 


29 

64 

289.00 

89 

22 

37 

678.00 

70 

50 

55 

773.00 

89 

33 

60 

692.50 

92 

32 

67 

600.00 

83 

19 

50 

474.00 

73 

13 

93 

258.00 

57 

PENNSYLVANIA  h 

AUentown,  Fullerton,  Patricia  Needham 

Laxar  '46 
Bethlehem,  Benjamin  C.  Boylston  '54 
Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  Frederic  James,  Jr. 

'54 
Haverlown,  Warren  H.  Pope  '42 
Lancaster,  Allan  W.  Groff  '49 
Philadelphia 

A-L,  Gordon  W.  Gerber  '43 

M-Z,  Robert  W.  Stubbs  '53 
Pittsburgh,  Bruce  F.  Baehr  '52 
Wayne,  Wade  H.  Eldridge  '41 
York,  Ervin  V.  Kohler  '43 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken,  N.  Augusta,  Russell  C.  Coble,  Jr. 

'50 
Anderson,  Mary  Stitely  Otter  AM59 
Charleston,  Colonel  M.S.  Lewis  '18 
Columbia 

Men,  James  W.  Harris  '30 

Women,  Carol  Cook  Saunders  '57 
Greenville,  Thomas  L.  Poteat  '47,  L50, 

Barbara  White-Spunner  Poteat  '50 
Rock  Hill,  Robert  L.  McFadden  L54 
Spartanburg,  Harvey  S.  Gold  G58 
Sumter,  Thomas  Dabbs  '50 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Paul  R.  Leitner  '50 
Johnson  City,  Donald  R.  Beeson,  Jr.  E42 
Kingsport,  Arthur  D.  Roper,  Jr.  E42 
Knoxville,  Marvin  V.  Miller  E50 
Memphis,  Sam  P.  Patterson  '51 

TEXAS 

Dallas,  Raymond  R.  Trollinger,  Jr.  '54 

Houston,  Diana  Risien  Davant  '58 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria,  Hunter  B.  Hadley  '54 
Arlington  , 

Men,  William  A.  Bader  '57 
Women,  Janice  Medley  Sherman  '60 
Charlottesville,  Jane  Sale  Henley  '59 
Danville,  Alvin  H.  Newman  '45 
Falls  Church,  Frank  A.  Bevacqua  '29 
Hampton,  Colin  Govan  '52 
Lynchburg,  Franklin  B. ,  Brown  '48 
Martinsville,  Ivey  Courtney  Stone  '41 
Newport  News,  Sue  Edgerton  Boles  '57 
Norfolk 

Men,  J.  Edward  Gatling  '49 
Women,  Sarah  Williams  Levy  '37 
Petersburg,  P.M.  Allen,  Jr.  '52 
Portsmouth,  P.  Edward  Heath,  Jr.  E58 
Richmond 

Men  A-K,  Frank  Abernathy,  Jr.  '56 
L59 

Men  L-Z,  Kenneth  F.  Palmer  '51 
Women,  Carolyn  Stiles  Livengood  '41 
Roanoke,  Kenneth  M.  Taylor  '51  L54 
Virginia  Beach,  Edmond  H. 
Johnson,  Jr.  '54 


11 

65 

$    122.50 

54 

20 

65 

998.00 

53 

31 

40 

619.00 

65 

5 

36 

135.00 

39 

16 

39 

1,351.00 

96 

42 

55 

1,559.00 

92 

37 

77 

527.00 

70 

81 

48 

1,665.00 

104 

18 

49 

162  00 

46 

20 

55 

305.00 

76 

17 

53 

212.50 

97 

15 

52 

242.00 

108 

48 

44 

676.00 

114 

61 

50 

1,632.50 

91 

29 

67 

627.50 

84 

65 

56 

2,313.00 

110 

12 

40 

274.00 

43 

25 

34 

602  00 

80 

7 

35 

80.00 

67 

49 

48 

1,034.00 

86 

16 

36 

420  00 

64 

20 

59 

274.90 

61 

35 

64 

356.00 

142 

73 

64 

1,852.25 

218 

61 

46 

2,476.50 

108 

66 

49 

1,656.50 

127 

70 

53 

1,712.00 

114 

44 

32 

1,064.00 

76 

59 

61 

589.50 

98 

31 

53 

280  00 

85 

33 

56 

583.50 

90 

45 

65 

1,489.50 

90 

19 

38 

213.00 

66 

20 

36 

445.00 

74 

16 

59 

983.00 

76 

27 

44 

311.00 

46 

37 

32 

972.50 

65 

25 

44 

269.50 

60 

14 

40 

130.00 

46 

18 

37 

367.50 

105 

43 

36 

1,231.50 

95 

40 

37 

1,004.00 

85 

73 

54 

692.50 

103 

36 

43 

691.00 

86 

21 


49 


32        56 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Bellevue,  Ann  Milf ord  Eckard  '53 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston,  John  W.  Mitchell  E47  52        54 

Huntington,  W.C.  John  '40  7        18 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  Betty  Long  Doyle  '44  25        57 


333.00        74 


537.00      102 


1,504.00 
245.00 


100 
70 


473.00        82 


Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of    %        Amount      Quota 
Donors  Raised      Amount 


Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of 

Donors 


Amount      Quota 
Raised     Amount 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Albemarle,  Henry  L.  Harris  '36 

Asheboro,  William  F.  Van  Hoy,  Jr.  R50. 

Asheville 

A-L,  Richard  B.  Null  '49', 
Nancy  Stephenson  Null  N48 
M-Z,  James  B.  Richmond  '53 

Belmont,  Harley  B.  Gaston  '52  L56 

Brevard,  F.S.  Best  '30 

Burlington,  Paul  W.  Stephanz  '50 

Chapel  HiU 

A-J,  Virginia  Turlington  Byrd  '60 
K-Z,  L.  C.  Pressley  '49 

Charlotte 

Men  A-C,  John  C.  Edens  '50 
Men  D-G,  George  M.  Fesperman  '54 
Men  H-L,  James  L.  Highsmith  E41 
Men  M-R,  James  W.  Redmond  '58 
Men  S-Z,  Robert  M.  Barker  '56 
Women  A-G,  Nell  Bailey  Criswell  '49 
Women  H-O,  Pat  Cohoon  Lamb  '52 
Women  P-Z,  Marion  Blanton 
Gibson  '55 

Clinton,  James  Earl  Vann  '53 

Concord,  Sandra  Jean  Motley  '59 

DURHAM 

Men  '97-25,  Irving  E.  Allen  '17 
Men  '26-30,  Jack  B.  Cliff  '28 
Men  '31-37,  James  B.  Coble  '29 
Men  '38-46,  Harry  J.  Stone  '38 
Men  '47-51,  Jack  W.  Bergstrom  '50 
Men  '52-56,  Carl  R.  Richter  '52 
Men  '57-62,  Perry  T.  Jones  '59' 
Women  '31-43,  Hilda  Sally  Coble  "37 
Women  '44-56,  Juanita  M.  Daber  '52 
Women  '57-63,  Frances  L.  Page  '58 
Nursing,  N.  Imogene  Hill  N61 
Graduate  &  Professional  Schools, 
Thomas  Walker  G53 
Elizabeth  City,  James  G.  Foreman  '49 
Elkin,  Thomas  A.  Redmon  '27 
Fayetteville,  George  B.  Herndon,  Jr.  '56 
Gastonia,  C.B.  Falls,  Jr.  '28  L31 
Goldsboro,  William  D.  McRoy,  Jr.  '54 
Granite  Falls,  Dale  S.  Starnes  '49 
Greensboro 

Men  A-K,  Ralph  P.  Edwards  *48 
Men  L-Z,  William  M.  Wells,  Jr.  R48 
Women,  Diane  Lee  Joyner  '51 
Greenville,  Sue  Taylor  Henson  '50 
Henderson,  William  B.  Dennis  '43 
Hickory,  Dan  N.  Stewart,  Jr.  '31 
High  Point 

Men,  Tom  J.  Kearns,  Jr.  '49 
Women,  Betsy  Huggin  Collins  '58 
Hittsboro,  John  B.  Midgett  '25 
Kannapolis,  Bachman  S.  Brown,  Jr. 

'47L50 
Kinston,  G.R.  McKenzie,  Jr.  BD'54 
Laurinburg,  Alice  McLeod  Hunt  '49 
Ledksville,  Welford  F.  Bishopric  '49 
Lenior,  Elizabeth  Gibbons  Triplett  '38 
Lexington,  H.  Herman  Roach,  Jr.  '47 
Lincolnton,  Robert  H.  Lineberger  '41 
Lumberton,  James  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '58 
Monroe,  F.B.  Lee  '39 
Morehead  City,  James  R.  Sanders  '37 
Morganton,  Jane  Caldwell  Williams  '49 
New  Bern,  David  S.  McCahan  '57 
Newton,  Conover,  C.  Robert  Wanzer  '40, 

Harriett  Angier  Kuhn  '41 
Oxford,  M.  Garland  Talton,  Jr.  G'61 
Raleigh 

Men  A-E,  Stephen  K.  Blackmon  '50 
Men  F-M,  L.  Merritt  Jones,  Jr.  *52 
Men  N-Z,  Alfred  R.  Reep  17 


24 

44 

%    550.00 

73 

28 

76 

630.50 

90 

37 

41 

1,199.00 

63 

34 

39 

1,857.50 

74 

10 

43 

329  00 

82 

7 

32 

232.00 

58 

67 

52 

3.Q63.50 

126 

45 

38 

468.00 

156 

62 

49 

808.00 

147 

54 

42 

3,079.00 

56 

26 

36 

678  00 

68 

45 

39 

2,579.00 

46 

42 

33 

5,415  85 

85 

63 

55 

4,737.50 

163 

56 

57 

2,394  00 

98 

52 

56 

418.50 

38 

51 

54 

1,253.00 

82 

8 

25 

772.00 

70 

33 

50 

1,289.00 

137 

58 

51 

2,379.66 

108 

38 

39 

879.46 

121 

38 

34 

1,694.75 

83 

32 

32 

2,015.50 

84 

39 

39 

825.14 

87 

44 

44 

562.00 

75 

74 

58 

714.25 

95 

62 

47 

2,156.75 

109 

69 

53 

731.50 

79 

65 

56 

397  75 

80 

62 

69 

487.00 

89 

66 

42 

1,137.50 

108 

20 

38 

429  00 

80 

10 

43 

135.00 

57 

49 

44 

675  00 

82 

59 

52 

2,433  00 

90 

34 

33 

323.00 

55 

5 

62 

272.00 

78 

79 

48 

5,258.75 

103 

73 

42 

3,864.50 

84 

79 

55 

949.25 

72 

55 

57 

918.00 

83 

5 

12 

113.00 

41 

36 

43 

1,505.00 

80 

58 

46 

3,149.00 

61 

39 

59 

386.50 

52 

20 

53 

215.00 

78 

11 

58 

124.00 

18 

32 

49 

2,218.00 

96 

17 

53 

281.00 

91 

17 

100 

204.00 

74 

21 

55 

680.50 

91 

27 

36 

965.00 

115 

9 

33 

137  00 

42 

26 

62 

430.00 

91 

22 

56 

1,165.00 

73 

7 

24 

840.00 

70 

14 

29 

250.00 

61 

26 

48 

278.50 

93 

13 

45 

167.00 

95 

25 

66 

247.00 

110 

54 

48 

1,318.50 

66 

54 

42 

935.25 

85 

53 

38 

1,741.00 

50 

Women,  Blanche  Barringer  Brian 
G'34 

Medical,  Charles  W.  Styron  M38 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Mary  E.  Hix  '30 
Rockingham,  "Buffa"  Garrett  Entwistle 

'48 
Rocky  Mount,  Richard  T.  Welden  L52 
Roxboro,  F.  Kent  Burns  '50 
Salisbury,  Anne  Tatum  McQueen  '52 
Sanford,  J.  Allen  Harrington  '50  L51 
Shelby,  W.  Franklin  Mabry  '55 
Siler  City,  F.  Jackson  Boling,  Jr.  E54 
Smithfield,  Thomas  J.  Lassiter  '32        > 
Southern  Pines,  T.C.  Worth,  Jr.  '39 
Statesville,  Robert  D.  Warwick  '32 
Tarboro,  Forrest  D.  Walston  '28 
Thomasville,  Emma  Manley  Hanner  '49 
Wadesboro,  Thomas  M.  Little  '30 
Warren  County,  Howard  Daniel  '33 
Washington,  John  S.  Leach  '31 
Waynesville,  Lee  Phillips  Watkins  '53 
WhitevMe,  Lawrence  R.  Bowers  '38 
Wilmington,  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38 
Wilson,  Pat  Waller  Blanchard  '48 
WinstonrSalem 

Men  A-D,  Richard  J.  Dilworth  '58 
Men  E-J,  C.  Jerome  Huneycutt  BD51  25 
Men  K-P,  Thomas  H.Chambers,  Jr.'50  40 
Men  R-Z,  James  J.  Norman  '32 
Women,  Anne  Damtoft  Campbell  '47 


.32 

58 

1,676.50 

64 

22 

100 

1,332.50 

102 

16 

64 

128.00 

64 

13 

34 

563.00 

102 

43 

43 

1,163.00 

73 

20 

38 

425.00 

67 

41 

55 

3,367.00 

96 

18 

34 

2,914.00 

83 

15 

31 

768.00 

96 

7 

32 

1,325.00 

91 

6 

27 

287.00 

88 

15 

62 

1,250.00 

167 

33 

61 

536.00 

113 

16 

62 

135.00 

60 

22 

48 

805.00 

73 

7 

44 

250.00 

56 

10 

42 

106.00 

41 

20 

51 

438.00 

109 

14 

47 

152.50 

61 

9 

45 

900.00 

90 

60 

55 

2,231.00 

89 

29 

35 

780.00 

65 

33 

53 

929.00 

88 

25 

33 

3,107.50 

61 

40 

52 

1,950.50 

103 

63 

69 

4,523.05 

81 

70 

47 

1,441.25 

98 

Top  Ten  Areas  in  Amount  Raised 


New  York  Men  '97-'39 
Charlotte  Men  M-R 
Greensboro  Men  A-K 
Charlotte  Men  S-Z 
Winston-Salem  Men  R-Z 
Greensboro  Men  L-Z 
Salisbury,  Spencer- 
High  Point  Men 
Winston-Salem  Men  E-J 
Charlotte  Men  A-C 


Joseph  S.  Schief eriy,  Jr.  '35  $7 ,  521 .  25 

James  W.  Redmond  '58  5 ,  415 .  85 

Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48  5 ,  258 .  75 

Robert  M.  Barker '56  4,737.50 

James  J.  Norman  '32  4 ,  523 .  05 

William  M.  Wells,  Jr.  R'48  3 ,864 .  50 

Anne  Tatum  McQueen  '52  3 ,  367 .  00 

Tom  J.  Kearns,  Jr.  '49  3 ,  149 .  00 
C.  Jerome  Huneycutt  BD'51  G'51          3 ,  107 .  50 

John  C.  Edens  '50  3,079.00 


Top  Ten  Areas  in  Number  of  Donors 


Raleigh  Women 

Blanche  Barringer  Brian  G'34 

132 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

i  Bruce  F.  Baehr  '52 

81 

Greensboro  Men  A-K 

Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48 

79 

Greensboro  Women 

Diane  Lee  Joyner  '51 

79 

Gainesville,  Flordia 

E.  Grant  Marlow  F'50 

75 

Durham  Men  '57-'63 

Perry  T.  Jones  '59 

74 

Greensboro  Men  L-Z 

William  M.  Wells,  Jr.  R'48 

73 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Women 

Carolyn  Stiles  Livengood  '41 

73 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Sam  P.  Patterson  '51 

73 

Winston-Salem 

Women 

Anne  Damtoft  Campbell  '47 

70 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Hunter  B.  Hadley  '54 

70 

Top  Ten  Areas  in  Percentage  of  Participation 


Leaksville 
Raleigh  Medical 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Tampa,  Florida  Medical 
Kansas  City, 

Independence 
Philadelphia  M-Z 
Asheboro 

Gainesville,  Florida 
N.  &  E.  Wilmington 


Welsford  F.  Bishopric  '49 
Charles  W.  Styron  M'38 
Ann  Padgett  Low  '56 
Caroline  Reams  Miller  '49 
Richard  C.  Connar  M'44 

E.  Bertram  Berkley  '48 
Robert  W.  Stubbs  '53 
William  F.  Van  Hoy  R'50 
E.  Grant  Marlow  F'50 
A.  Ray  Bottoms  '56 


100% 
100 

96 

93  , 

89 

77 
77 
76 
72 
71 
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THE  BEQUEST  PROGRAM 


With  J.  Alex  McMahon  '42  serving  as  chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Bequests  continued  its  efforts  during  1962-63 
to  acquaint  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  with  the 
Bequest  Program.  The  Lawyers  Subcommittee,  with  Charles 
H.  Young  '35,  LLB  '38  as  chairman,  successfully  presented 
the  program  to  alumni  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Before  the  Committee  was  formed  in  1959,  a  total  of  12 
individuals  had  informed  the  University  that  they  had  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  Duke  through  their  wills.  Alum- 
ni and  friends  now  participating  in  the  Bequest  Program  total 
636,  of  whom  487  have  made  definite  commitments.  During 
the  past  year,  109  alumni  and  friends  became  participants 
and  23  others  informed  the  Committee  that  they  plan  to 
participate. 

Of  the  persons  participating  in  the  Bequest  Program,  209 
have  volunteered  the  amount  of  their  gifts  or  bequest.  These 
future  bequests  total  nearly  $1,800,000.  In  amount,  they 
range  from  $100  to  $250,000.  A  projection  of  this  figure 
to  include  the  55%  of  the  participants  who  have  not  informed 
the  Committee  of  the  amount  of  their  bequests  will  indicate 
the  scope  and  potential  of  the  Bequest  Program. 


Known  Amounts  in 

209  Bequests  Total 

$1,767,090 

Amount 

Number 

Total 

$100-$500 

79 

$      23,715 

$625-$l,000 

54 

52,775 

$l,250-$5,000 

40 

142,100 

$7,000-$33,000 

24 

337,500 

$50,000-$250,000 

12 

1,211,000 

Unknown 

277 

? 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  been  informed  by  other 
participants  of  the  nature  of  their  bequests.  Some  have  made 
provision  for  the  University  through  bequests  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  other  through  bequests  of  paintings,  antique  furniture, 
personal  or  professional  libraries,  personal  papers,  or  real 
estate.  Some  have  made  Duke  University  a  residuary  bene- 
ficiary, while  others  have  included  the  University  for  a 
specific  percentage  of  their  estate.  The  University  has  been 
made  the  beneficiary  of  many  life  insurance  policies,  ranging 
in  size  from  $250  to  $10,000. 

Participants  in  the  program  represent  every  class  up 
through  the  most  recent  graduating  class,  1963,  and  all  of 
the  University's  schools  and  colleges.  A  breakdown  by  class 
and  school  follows.  (Figures  in  parentheses  represent  those 
who  plan  to  participate.) 


H-C 

38  (2) 

1931 

5(3) 

1950 

7(5) 

1914 

1 

1932 

3(1) 

1951 

6(2) 

1915 

3(1) 

1933 

5(1) 

1952 

8(5) 

1916 

5(1) 

1934 

6(1) 

1953 

7(2) 

1917 

5(1) 

1935 

10 

1954 

11(5) 

1918 

5(1) 

1936 

6(3) 

1955 

5(8) 

1919 

3 

1937 

15(2) 

1956 

10(6) 

1920 

3 

1938 

3(2) 

1957 

7(3) 

1921 

3 

1939 

6 

1958 

6(6) 

1922 

5 

1940 

9(1) 

1959 

7 

1923 

7(1) 

1941 

7(8) 

1960 

4(4) 

1924 

6 

1942 

8(2) 

1961 

5(3) 

1925 

9(1) 

1943 

8(5) 

1962 

2(2) 

1926 

11(1) 

1944 

13(2) 

1963 

1 

1927 

12(1) 

1945 

11(3) 

Law 

56  (24) 

1928 

12(2) 

1946 

7 

Med 

30(19) 

1929 

5 

1947 

14(3) 

Div. 

11(6) 

1930 

6 

1948 

9(2) 

Grad  Sch'l  31  (6) 

1949 

18(3) 

Non-Alum  47  (11) 

Note:  As  some  persons  figure  in  more  than  one  category, 
the  total  above  is  greater  than  563  (171). 

The  majority  of  bequests,  in  cases  where  information  has 
been  volunteered,  are  unrestricted  as  to  use.  But  many 
have  been  designated  for  a  particular  use,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table: 


Unrestricted                     136 

Athletic  Department           2 

Scholarships                       36 

Endowed  Professorship       1 

Law  School                        9 

Sociology  Department         1 

Medical  School                   8 

Trinity  College 

Divinity  School                    7 

Endowment                      1 

Library                             .    6 

Engineering  College             1 

Medical  Research                4 

Chemistry  Department         1 

Loyalty  Fund  Endowment  3 

Physics  Department             1 

Engineering  Research          3 

Geology  Department            1 

Student  Loan  Funds            3 

Psychiatry  Department        1 

The  Committee  on  Bequests  emphasizes  that  the  Bequest 
Program,  while  in  no  way  designed  to  replace  the  Loyalty 
Fund  in  providing  annual  unrestricted  operating  funds,  is  an 
essential  companion  to  the  Loyalty  Fund,  helping  to  assure 
the  future  strength  of  Duke  University.  If  this  program  can 
be  supported  in  the  years  to  come  as  it  has  been  in  the  few 
years  since  its  inception,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  great  good 
that  will  derive  to  the  University. 


OTHER  GIFTS 


MEMORIAL  GIFTS: 

During  the  year  the  following  gifts 
were  made  to  Duke  through  the  Loyalty 
Fund  in  memory  of  deceased  persons: 
For  Elizabeth  Sutton  Tetlow  '36  by 
Margaret  Franck  Credle  (Mrs.  W.  S.) 
'36.  For  Thomas  R.  McConnell,  NA 
(PAR)  by  M.  N.  Hennessee,  m,  '52. 
For  H.  W.  Brooks  NA(PAR)  by  Charles 
M.  Brooks  '46. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Loyalty 
Fund  also  received  income  from  the  fol- 
lowing funds,  established  to  exist  in 
perpetuity:  The  Edgar  S.  Bowling  '99 
Memorial  Fund,  established  by  Mrs. 
Bowling.  The  Mary  Alice  Rhodes  Cook 
'36  Memorial  Fund,  established  by 
Franklin  H.  Cook  LLB  '36.  The  Harvey 
B.  Craven  Fund,  established  by  Harvey 
B.  Craven  '96.  The  Jesse  T.  and  Lovie 
Brooks  Frizzetle  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  M.  T.  Frizzelle  '03,  I.  P.  Friz- 
zelle,  Sr.,  '04,  J.  B.  Frizzelle  '09,  and 
J.  L.  Frizzelle,  Sr.,  '12.  The  William 
P.  Tudor  Fund,  established  by  William 
P.  Tudor  '56.  The  Luther  K.  Williams 
Fund,  established  by  Luther  K.  Williams 
"36. 

CORPORATION   GIFTS   1962-63: 

Matching:  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Arthur  Andersen 
Co.,  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Bank  of  New 
York,  Bloch  Tobacco  Co.,  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  Burlington  Industries,  Cabot  Foun- 
dation,  Campbell  Soup   Co.,   Carpenter 


Steel  Co.,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co., 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.  B.  Clow 
&  Sons,  Combustion  Engineering,  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Corn  Products  Co.,  Corning  Glass  Works 
Foundation,  Deering-Milliken  Co.,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  Esso  Education  Founda- 
tion, Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Electric 
Co.,  General  Foods  Fund,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Glidden  Co.,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Gulf  Oil 
Co.,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Harris- 
Intertype  Foundation,  Hercules  Powder 
Co.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
Johnson  &  Higgins,  McCormick  &  Co., 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  Merck  Co.,  New  England 
Gas  &  Electric  Assn.  System,  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Nortronics, 
Olin  Mathieson  Co.,  Ortho  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Co.,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Co., 
Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp.,  Phelps  Dodge 
Foundation,  Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.,  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Riegel 
Paper  Co.,  F.  H.  Ross  &  Co.,  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  Sinclair  Oil  Co.,  Singer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories, Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Towers, 
Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby  Co.,  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  Walker  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Worthington  Foundation,  Young  & 
Rubicam. 


Other  Gifts:  Barber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Baugh  &  Mouchet,  Inc.,  The  Budd 
Company,  Central  Management,  Inc., 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Crown  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Co.,  Empire  Menhaden  Co.,  Inc., 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Monk- 
Henderson  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Robert 
H.  Pinnix,  Inc.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Co.,  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  San- 
ford  Furniture  Co.,  Simpson  Printing 
Co.,  T.  A.  Sherrill  Construction  Co., 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  W.  I.  Bissette 
Fertilizers,  Wimbish  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc. 

FOUNDATIONS: 

The  Robert  &  Nettie  Benenson  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  The  Dickson  Foundation, 
Inc.,  The  Thomas  Austin  Finch  Founda- 
tion, First  National  City  Education  and 
Charitable  Foundation,  The  Goodman 
Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Gordy  Founda- 
tion, The  Gross  Foundation,  Inc.,  The 
Hall  Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Hoover  Char- 
itable Trust,  The  Ivey  Foundation,  The 
Walter  Kempner  Foundation,  Inc.,  The 
Ketner  Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Landau 
Foundation,  The  Mitchell  Family  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  The  North  Carolina  Foun- 
dation of  Church  Related  Program,  The 
Rodgers  Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Salisbury 
Community  Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Ruth 
and  Vernon  Taylor  Foundation,  The 
George  H.  and  Minnie  Marsh  White 
Foundation,  Inc. 


A  16  YEAR  SUMMARY 


Fund  year 


Amount  Number     Percentage  of     Average 

Contributed     of  Donors    Participation        Gift 


1 

$112,752.46 

5,610 

25.2 

$20.09 

2 

154,709.68 

6,541 

27.7 

26.71 

3 

133,977.82 

6,590 

27.3 

20.33 

4 

DEVELOPMENT  CAMPAIGN.         $150,000  CREDITED 

5 

TO  LOYALTY  FUND  EACH  YEAR. 

6 

176,722.88 

7,953 

31.2 

22.22 

7 

208,743.86 

7,842 

31.7 

26.22 

8 

212,025.16 

8,068 

28.3 

26.28 

9 

232,067.24 

8,928 

32.6 

25.99 

10 

259,610.45 

10,392 

36.8 

24.98 

11 

282,887.14 

11,075 

39.8 

25.54 

12 

307,062.32 

12,095 

41.8 

25.39 

13 

353,597.93 

12,632 

42.2 

27.99 

14 

377,007.77 

13,008 

42.6 

28.98 

15 

505,440.73 

13,605 

42.2 

37.15 

16 

527,012.08 

14,090 

42.4 

37.40 

figure  known  previously  to  be  cool  to  the  EEC  idea  and 
whose  premier,  Michel  Debre,  had  strongly  opposed 
ratification  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  Second,  the  severe 
French  financial  crisis  which  raised  questions  of 
France's  preparedness  to  comply  with  its  Treaty  obli- 
gations. Third,  the  protracted  and  at  times  acrimoni- 
ous negotiation,  led  by  the  British  and  enthusiastically 
seconded  by  others  such  as  the  Swiss  and  the  Swedes, 
to  submerge  the  Six  into  a  loose-knit  European-wide 
preferential  trading  scheme  that  lacked  the  decisive  in- 
tegration features  distinguishing  the  Common  Market. 
Subsequently,  at  the  end  of  1961,  EEC  survived  a 
fourth  crisis  of  a  gravity  that  threatened  to  bring  the 
whole  operation  to  a  grinding  halt:  deep-seated  internal 
differences  over  the  inauguration  of  a  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  which  had  to  be  resolved  at  least  in 
principle  before  progress  generally  could  continue. 

At  the  same  time,  EEC  has  met  other  major  tests 
as  well.  It  contrived  a  common  external  tariff 
that  on  the  whole,  taking  the  good  with  the  bad, 
was  fairly  aligned  and  probably  lower  than  the  EEC's 
strict  obligations  required.  The  average  incidence  of 
the  "common  external  tariff"  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  U.  S.  tariff;  some  computations  indeed  show 
it  to  be  lower.  But,  whatever  be  the  pros  and  cons  of 
different  methods  of  calculation,  one  significant  com- 
paratively favorable  feature  of  the  EEC's  tariff  structure 
is  that  whereas,  by  count,  two-elevenths  of  the  classifi- 
cations of  the  U.  S.  tariff  are  at  the  level  of  30%  and 
over,  only  \Vi%  of  the  Community's  rates  (including 
the  coal  and  steel  items  under  ECSC  jurisdiction )  are 
so  high;  one  out  of  every  three  U.  S.  rates  is  20% 
and  over,  as  compared  with  one  in  nine  in  the  case  of 
EEC.  In  the  tedious  international  examination  to 
which  its  tariff  structure  was  subjected  during  the 
1960-62  GATT  Conference  at  Geneva,  moreover,  and 
in  the  negotiations  for  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  held 
at  the  same  Conference,  the  EEC  set  the  pace  and 
manifested  generally  a  disposition  to  meet  other 
countries  more  than  half  way.  This  last  was  true,  at 
least,  as  concerns  the  United  States;  we  did  not  get  all 
we  demanded  and  wanted,  especially  in  agriculture, 
but  we  came  out  getting  substantially  more  than  we 
gave. 

The  EEC's  advances  in  other  spheres  include  the 
negotiation  of  articles  of  association  with  Greece  on 
terms  favorable  to  the  latter,  thereby  relieving  the  U.  S. 
of  some  of  its  burden  in  Greece  and  vouchsafing  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  responsibility  that  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  prosperous  nations  of  the  West  to 
display  toward  less  fortunate  countries.  Similarly,  the 
Convention  of  Associations  with  the  former  Overseas 
Territories    of    French    Africa    makes    special    con- 


cessions to  the  needs  of  those  underdeveloped  aspirants 
to  nationhood.  Some  of  these  concessions  have 
alarmed  outside  tropical  producers,  such  as  Brazil  and 
Nigeria,  who  fear  that  preferences  accorded  the  as- 
sociated areas  will  jeopardize  their  exports  to  Europe; 
but  to  soothe  such  apprehensions  the  EEC,  in  a  pro- 
jected new  agreement  with  its  African  associates,  pro- 
poses unilaterally  to  reduce  the  external  duty  on  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  certain  other  tropical  products  by  sub- 
stantial percentages.  Again,  the  EEC  has  succeeded 
in  adopting,  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  a  set 
of  regulations  on  restrictive  business  practices  that  go 
considerably  beyond  the  sum  of  the  previous  national 
laws. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  record  of  progress  seems 
indeed  impressive,  there  is  still  a  long  road  ahead  filled 
with  blocks  and  potholes  yet  to  be  passed.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these,  internally,  is  an  assimilation  of  agri- 
culture, a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Externally,  so  far 
as  the  U.  S.  is  concerned,  is  another  round  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  systematic  further  reduction  in  general  of 
tariffs  and  the  adjustment  in  particular  of  certain 
especially  troublesome  trade  impediments. 

Another  installment  of  international  tariff-lowerins 
seems  now  to  be  much  needed  to  permit  the  Com- 
munity's external  trade  to  keep  growing  in  balance  with 
the  expansion  of  trade  among  the  Six  accompanying  the 
progress  made  in  the  dismantling  of  intra-Community 
tariffs.  The  Congress  last  year  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive an  unprecedentedly  large  range  of  authority  to  en- 
able the  U.  S.  to  play  its  part  in  a  negotiation  for  this 
purpose;  the  question,  as  above  mentioned,  has  been 
whether  the  EEC  in  turn  was  prepared  to  do  its  in- 
dispensable share.  This  uncertainty  was  at  least  partly 
lifted  in  the  course  of  a  planning  conference  held  in 
Geneva  in  May.  It  transpired  that  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary problem  concerned  not  so  much  the  "whether" 
as  the  "how" — a  difference  between  the  EEC's  desire 
to  concentrate  on  the  cutting  down  of  very  high  duty 
rates  and  the  U.  S.  proposal  for  a  reciprocal  across-the- 
board  reduction  of  all  rates,  whether  low,  medium  or 
high — and  it  proved  possible,  after  the  vigorous  airing 
of  views  characterizing  such  affairs,  to  find  a  formula 
for  reconciling  these  two  approaches  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  what  is  hoped  will  be  a  fruitful  trade  con- 
ference next  spring. 

Included  in  the  formula  adopted  at  Geneva  was  a 
feature  to  which  the  U.  S.  attaches  utmost  importance: 
namely,  that  the  treatment  accorded  agricultural  com- 
modities be  subject  to  negotiation  along  with  industrial 
tariffs.  Over  30%  of  U.  S.  exports  to  the  Community 
are  agricultural;  and  continued  lack  of  clarification  of 
EEC's  long-range  intentions  in  the  domain  of  agri- 
culture, particularly  as  regards  certain  key  items  cov- 
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ered  by  the  variable-import-fee  system  of  the  EEC's 
tortuously  emerging  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  have 
nurtured  fears  lest  there  be  in  the  offing  an  excessive 
farm  protectionism  inimical  to  American  interests. 

In  denning  more  exactly  the  dimensions  of  this 
agricultural  problem,  it  may  be  useful  to  begin 
with  a  notation  of  what  it  is  not.  Already,  favor- 
able commitments  have  been  secured  from  EEC  as 
regards  a  large  portion  of  our  agricultural  exports:  a 
zero  duty,  for  example,  on  cotton  and  soybeans,  respec- 
tively ranking  as  our  first  and  third  most  important 
trade  items,  and  on  a  number  of  others;  and  very  low 
or  otherwise  tolerable  duty-rates  on  such  items  as  field 
seed,  tallow,  grapefruit,  summer  oranges,  nuts  and 
most  dried  fruits.  For  certain  other  items,  while  the 
rates  are  not  considered  satisfactory,  our  trade  has  so 
far  tended  to  hold  up  and  presumably  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  negotiating  the  rates  downward  at  the 
next  tariff  conference.  Raw  tobacco,  an  important 
export  on  which  tariff  progress  has  been  made  already, 
and  let  us  hope  can  be  resumed,  is  an  outstanding  case 
in  point;  the  original  ad  valorem  rate  scheme,  which 
tended  to  favor  low-quality  competitors,  has  been 
ameliorated  by  the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum 
specific  rates,  and  the  ceiling  rate  has  been  reduced 
17%  below  that  previously  applicable  in  the  country 
(Germany)  that  accounts  for  three-fifths  and  upwards 
of  our  EEC  scales.  How  our  trade  toward  EEC  in 
tobacco  and  its  products  has  fared  in  the  interim  is 
shown  by  the  following  export  statistics:  1959,  $98 
millions;  1960,  $107  millions;  1961,  $118  millions; 
1962,  $127  millions. 

Perhaps  the  most  worrisome  commodities,  on  which 
the  prospect  for  viable  tariff  arrangements  remains 
clouded  in  uncertainty,  consist  notably  of  cereals, 
poultry,  and  juice  concentrates,  in  varying  degrees;  of 
these,  feed  grains  and  poultry  may  be  deemed  the  most 
critical  as  of  now.  Altogether,  assuming  a  reasonably 
assured  future  for  our  hard  wheat  exports,  it  may  be 
estimated  that  about  one-fourth  our  agricultural  trade 
lies  in  the  danger  zone  yet  to  be  safely  traversed.  This 
represents  some  8%  of  our  total  EEC  exports  of 
all  products,  a  fraction  in  the  over-all  though  of  serious 
significance  for  certain  sections  of  the  country  and 
certain  groups  of  producers.  Meanwhile,  our  aggregate 
agricultural  exports  to  EEC  have  been  on  the  rise;  and 
there  is  implicit  in  the  present  evidence  as  much  reason 
for  believing  that  U.  S.  agriculture  can  in  future  main- 
tain adequate  access  to  the  EEC  market  as  that  it 
cannot,  bearing  in  mind  that  variations  in  the  precise 
product  composition  of  the  trade  pattern  inevitably  oc- 
cur with  the  passage  of  time,  EEC  or  no  EEC. 

To  round  out  our  brief  sketch,  what  of  the  failure 


of  Britain's  overture  to  join  EEC,  and  of  the  role  as- 
sumed by  General  de  Gaulle  in  this  denouement?  As 
to  the  former,  it  is  quite  possible  to  argue  that  Britain 
kept  herself  out,  by  never  having  become  genuinely 
determined  and  prepared  to  assume  all  the  obligations 
and  consequences  of  full  membership;  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  just  as  well,  for  the  present,  that  Britain  remain 
outside.  Non-membership  should  not,  at  any  rate, 
diminish  Britain's  incentive  to  collaborate  with  the 
U.  S.  in  a  further  assault  on  EEC  tariffs.  As  for 
General  de  Gaulle,  his  intervention  was  undoubtedly 
resented  within  the  Community  and  considered  a  breach 
of  proper  Community  procedure;  and  it  thereby  sound- 
ed a  discordant  note.  The  warning  the  episode  gives 
is  that  any  expectations  of  an  early  evolution  of  the 
EEC  into  "political"  integration  are  premature.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Gen- 
eral's so-called  "third  force"  ideas  are  not  an  EEC 
matter;  the  much  advertised  Franco-German  friend- 
ship treaty,  for  instance,  which  was  signed  contempo- 
raneously with  the  General's  "veto"  of  British  entry 
into  EEC,  was  a  bilateral  engagement  not  involving  the 
four  other  members.  The  bond  of  the  Six  remains 
economic,  as  set  forth  in  the  Rome  Treaty  to  which 
each  and  all  are  committed  for  persuasive,  if  sometimes 
prosaic,  reasons  of  mutual  interest. 

Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  EEC  seems  now  to 
have  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  growing  pains,  after 
a  burst  of  efflorescence  that  has  lent  it  a  head-start  it 
can  well  use  in  consolidating  its  gains  and  pressing 
against  the  next  heavy  layer  of  internal  problems 
through  which  it  must  break  to  continue  its  maturing. 
In  this  period,  undoubtedly,  the  difficulties  within  bid 
to  have  their  counterpart  without.  Thus,  as  concerns 
EEC  external  relations,  the  present  signs  do  not  point 
to  increased  pliability,  but  rather  to  a  hardened  posture 
and  a  tough-bargaining  disposition  towards  all  proposals 
affecting  its  commercial  interests.  But  hard  bargaining, 
in  pursuit  of  reciprocity  of  advantage,  is  the  rule  of  the 
game  in  tariff  negotiations;  and  no  unfriendliness  is 
thereby  implied.  We  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  this 
prospect  in  EEC's  case  by  reflecting  that  it  is  a  pre- 
dictable consequence  of  the  self-reliance  we  have  with 
reason  sought  to  foster  in  Western  Europe. 

Dr.  Walker,  with  three  Duke  degrees  ('31,  AM  '33, 
PhD  '37),  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate 
from  the  West  Campus.  From  1960  until  he  came  to 
Duke  as  a  visiting  professor,  he  was  in  Geneva  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Tariff 
Conference.  It  was  his  responsibility  to  negotiate  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  and  it  was  he  who 
signed  the  multi-million  dollar  U.S.E.E.C.  agreement. 
He  was  with  the  State  Department  from  1946-62. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

Duke  Endowment  Awards 
Construction  Funds 

New  appropriations  totaling  $2,200,- 
000  have  been  voted  to  the  University 
by  the  trustees  of  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment. The  funds,  which  are  in  addition 
to  regular  allocations  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity under  terms  of  the  Duke  Inden- 
ture, will  go  toward  four  specified  major 
construction  projects:  (1)  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  Physics  Building, 
$750,000;  (2)  renovation  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  Building,  $450,000;  (3) 
funds  toward  construction  of  the  first 
classroom  unit  of  the  University's  pro- 
posed Fine  Arts  Center  complex,  $500,- 
000:  and  (4)  additional  funds  toward 
construction  of  a  major  addition  to  the 
General  Library,   $500,000. 

The  appropriations  were  announced 
jointly  by  Thomas  L.  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  endowment  trustees,  and  by 
President  Hart,  who  emphasized  both 
the  need  for  much  larger  sums  before 
all  the  projects  can  be  completed,  and 
the  challenge  which  the  institution  faces 
in  securing  the  necessary  additional 
money. 

Work  began  in  May  on  the  Physics 
Building  addition  with  matching  funds 
frcm  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  of  approximately  $500,000.  The 
planned  expansion  will  add  43,800  square 
feet  of  much  needed  floor  space  to  the 
existing  facility,  nearly  doubling  its  size. 

Next  of  the  four  projects  to  be  started 
will  be  the  renovation  of  the  building 
which  houses  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  department  of  religion.  This  work, 
expected  to  cost  $450,000,  will  begin 
next  February.  A  planned  expansion 
of  the  building,  estimated  to  cost  $1,400,- 
000,  will  be  undertaken  at  a  later  date 
as  funds  become  available. 

In  explaining  the  need  for  renovation 
and  additional  space.  Divinity  School 
Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman  said.  "It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  we  still  oc- 
cupy essentially  the  same  facilities  we 
began  with  when  there  were  six  pro- 
fessors and  26  students."  He  then  noted 
that  they  now  have  33  faculty  members 
and   339  students  in  the   same  building. 


The  appropriation  of  a  half-million 
dollars  toward  the  proposed  Fine  Arts 
Center  is  expected  to  require  matching 
funds  in  at  least  a  like  amount  before 
any  construction  can  begin.  The  entire 
project  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$5,000,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
first  unit  of  the  complex  will  cost  be- 
tween  $1,000,000  and   $1,500,000. 

Plans  call  for  the  center  to  house  the 
departments  of  art  and  music,  and  the 
division  of  drama.  In  addition,  it  would 
serve  local  community  needs. 

The  endowment  gift  of  $500,000  to- 
ward the  expansion  of  the  General  Li- 
brary brings  to  $1,500,000  the  amount 
which  the  foundation  has  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  Two  years  ago. 
the  endowment  made  a  gift  of  $1,000.- 
000  toward  the  project.  Both  that  gift 
and  the  additional  half-million  must  be 
matched  by  the  University  from  other 
sources. 

University  officials  have  described  the 
addition  to  the  library,  estimated  to  cost 
$5,000,000.  as  the  institution's  "most 
urgent  need."  This  was  emphasized  at 
the  trustee  meeting  in  March  when  Dr. 
B.  E.  Powell,  University  librarian,  said 
the  library  has  "nowhere  to  put  any  new 
books  acquired  for  the  General  Library," 
and  warned  that  this  lack  of  facilities 
probably  will  cause  the  library  to  fall 
from  among  the  top  15  university  li- 
braries in  the  country  during  the  coming 
year. 

DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Visiting  Professor  in  Russian  Affairs 

A  Syracuse  University  educator,  Dr. 
Wladyslaw  W.  Kulski.  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  Visiting 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Russian 
Affairs. 

The  position  was  created  through  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Doris  Duke,  who  re- 
quested that  the  professorship  be  named 
in  memory  of  her  father. 

Currently  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Syracuse,  Dr.  Kulski  was  the 
Polish  negotiator  in  London  in  August, 
1939,  of  the  British-Polish  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance.  This  treaty  formed 
the     diplomatic     basis     for    the     British 


declaration  of  War  on  Germany  when 
Hitler's  forces  invaded  Poland. 

Dr.  Kulski,  a  native  of  Warsaw,  also 
was  secretary-general  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Committee  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Lon- 
don on  which  all  European  Governments 
in  exile  were  represented  from   1941-44. 

With  the  Polish  diplomatic  service 
from  1928  to  1945,  he  held  these  suc- 
cessive assignments:  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  League  of  Nations  service  at  the 
Polish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  secre- 
tary and  later  counsellor  of  the  Polish 
Permanent  Delegation  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  head  of  the  legal  service  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  coun- 
sellor and  later  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Polish  Embassy  in  London. 

Dr.  Kulski  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  including  The  Soviet  Regime: 
Communism  in  Practice;  Peaceful  Co- 
Existence:  An  Analysis  of  Soviet  Foreign 
Policy:  Problems  of  International  Se- 
curity and  Germany  from  Defeat  to 
Conquest. 

Faculty   Members  Promoted 

The  following  eight  faculty  members 
recently  were  promoted  to  full  profes- 
sors: Dr.  Francis  E.  Bowman,  English; 
Dr.  John  M.  Fein,  Romance  languages; 
Dr.  Eugene  Greuling,  physics;  Dr.  Louise 
Hall,  art;  Dr.  Roy  T.  Parker,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology;  Dr.  Bernard  Peach,  phi- 
losophy; Dr.  Wippert  A.  Stumpf,  educa- 
tion; and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Wilson,  electri- 
cal engineering. 

Dr.  Bowman,  a  faculty  member  since 
1945,  is  assistant  dean  and  director  of 
admissions  for  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  both  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  the 
North  Carolina  English  Teachers  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  Fein  is  author  of  a  book,  Modern- 
ism in  Chilean  Literature:  The  Second 
Period,  which  will  be  published  soon  by 
the  University  Press.  A  faculty  member 
since  1950.  he  also  has  taught  at  uni- 
versities in  Spain  and  Chile. 

Dr.  Greuling,  an  authority  on  the 
theory  of  radioactive  beta  decay,  was  a 
nuclear  physicist  with  the  Manhattan 
Project  before  joining  the  faculty  in 
1948.     He  currently  is  a  member  of  a 
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panel  of  experts  from  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  selects  its  three- 
member  atomic  safety  and  licensing 
boards. 

Dr.  Hall,  a  frequent  lecturer  and  au- 
thor, is  an  authority  on  early  American 
architecture.  She  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since   1931. 

Dr.  Parker,  prior  to  joining  the  faculty 
in  1954,  headed  the  obstetrics-gynecology 
department  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital  at  Camp  Lejeune.  He  con- 
tributes articles  frequently  to  journals 
in  his  fields  of  specialization. 

Dr.  Peach  has  conducted  research  on 
British  moral  philosophy  and  Richard 
Price  under  provisions  of  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship.  He  has  been  at  Duke  since 
1951. 

Dr.  Stumpf,  a  faculty  member  since 
1948,  formerly  served  as  project  super- 
visor for  all  education  projects  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  Chicago 
for  a  two-year  period.  He  also  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  serves  now  as  a  con- 
sultant in  connection  with  school  build- 
ing and  organization  in  both  Georgia  and 
North   Carolina. 

Dr.  Wilson  came  to  Duke  in  1959 
from   a  position   as   director  of  product 


development  for  Magnetics,  Inc.  He 
previously  had  been  associated  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  United  States 
Navy's  Ordnance  Laboratory  in  Mary- 
land and  its  research  laboratories  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Dressel  Named  Acting  Chairman 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Dressel  will  serve  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  during  the  fall  semester. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  mathe- 
matics faculty  at  Duke  since   1929. 

Dr.  Dressel's  appointment  to  the  act- 
ing chairmanship  of  the  department  is 
effective  concurrently  with  the  sabbati- 
cal leave  of  Dr.  John  J.  Gergen,  head  of 
the  Duke  math  department  since  1937. 
Dr.  Gergen  expects  to  be  doing  research 
in  the  British  Isles  during  the  fall  term. 

Botany  Department  Chairman  Named 

Dr.  Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  botany,  has  been  named  de- 
partmental chairman  to  succeed  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Oosting.  The  appointment  is 
for  a  three-year  period. 

A  faculty  member  since  1954,  Dr. 
Johnson  is  co-author  of  Fungi  in  Oceans 
and  Estuaries,  a  volume  which  summa- 
rizes all  the  known  literature  on  salt- 
water fungi. 


He  took  his  undergraduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  holds 
graduate  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Professor  Markman  Named  Executive 
in  Art  Department 

Dr.  Sidney  D.  Markman,  associate 
professor  of  art  history  and  archaeology, 
has  been  named  acting  executive  officer 
in  the  art  department  for  the  fall  se- 
mester. The  appointment  is  effective 
during  the  sabbatical  leave  of  Professor 
Earl  G.  Mueller,  currently  top  depart- 
mental officer  in  art  at  the  university. 

New  Director  of  Endocrinology 
Division 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Wyngaarden  as  director  of  the  Medical 
Center's  division  of  endocrinology  was 
announced  recently  by  Dr.  Barnes 
Woodhall,  dean  of  the  Medical  School. 

A  Duke  faculty  member  since  1956, 
Dr.  Wyngaarden  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Engel  to  the  directorship.  The 
division  of  endocrinology  is  an  interde- 
partmental unit  concerned  with  research 
and  treatment  in  the  area  of  endocrine 
and  metabolic  diseases  such  as  diabetes 
and  various  disorders  of  the  adrenal, 
thyroid   and   pituitary   glands. 
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Dr.  Wyngaarden,  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  associate  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, heads  the  Medical  Center's 
Research  Training  Program,  established 
four  years  ago  as  a  pioneering  venture 
to  train  doctors  and  selected  students 
in  basic  medical  research. 

Dr.  Wyngaarden's  own  research  in- 
terests include  the  study  of  gout  and 
other  inherited  disorders.  He  is  co-editor 
of  The  Metabolic  Basis  of  Inherited  Dis- 
ease, a  major  work  on  inherited  body 
chemistry  diseases. 


DATELINE:  MARINE  LAB 

Wilbur  Named  Director  of  Marine  Lab 
Dr.  Karl  M.  Wilbur,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Zoology,  has  succeeded  Dr. 
C.  G.  Bookhout  as  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity's  Marine  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Bookout  already  has  departed  on 
a  long-planned  sabbatical  leave  which 
will  be  devoted  to  research  and  travel. 
He  will,  upon  his  return,  resume  his 
teaching  and  research  duties. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
zoology  department,  is  known  for  his 
work  on  the  biological  effects  of  ultra- 
violet and  x-radiation  and  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  in  biological  studies. 

University  Awards  Contract 
for  Oceanographic   Vessel 

The  University's  biological  oceano- 
graphic research  ship — the  first  specifi- 
cally designed  for  this  purpose  to  be 
built  in  the  United  States — will  be  con- 
structed by  a  Wisconsin  firm. 

University  Business  Manager  John  M. 
Dozier  announced  recently  that  the 
Sturgeon  Bay  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Sturgeon  Bay  was  the 
low  bidder  at  $778,208  and  was  awarded 
the  contract. 

The  vessel  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted within  335  calendar  days.  Then 
it  will  sail  to  the  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Beaufort  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When  completed,  the  118-foot  ship 
will  facilitate  a  major  expansion  of  the 
Laboratory's  oceanographic  research 
program. 

To  be  powered  by  an  800-horsepower 
engine  which  will  provide  a  cruising 
speed  of  from  10  to  11  knots,  the  ship 
will  displace  an  average  of  350  tons,  will 
have  an  operational  range  of  4,500  miles 
and  will  be  able  to  travel  safely  any- 
where in  the  Atlantic  or  other  oceans. 

Use  of  the  vessel  will  enable  scientists 
to  learn  more  about  subjects  which  in- 
clude the  distribution  and  migrations  of 


the  oceans'  fish  and  crustaceans,  avail- 
ability of  food  supplies  to  ocean  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  distribution  of  flora  and 
fauna.  The  ship's  specialized  equipment 
will  permit  the  study  of  the  ocean  from 
the  surface  to  8,000  fathoms  (about 
48,000  feet). 


DATELINE:  MEDICAL 

Improved  Rehabilitation   Facilities 

Rehabilitation  facilities  at  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  have  them- 
selves been  "rehabilitated"  and  patients 
are  now  being  treated  in  redesigned,  en- 
larged and  completely  redecorated  quar- 
ters. 

The  $750,000  project  effected  these 
key  changes:  total  renovation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  physical  therapy  depart- 
ment, occupational  therapy  department, 
and  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  appliance 
center;  provision  of  quarters  for  the  di- 
vision of  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation; addition  of  some  10,000  square 
feet  of  new  floor  space  to  the  Medical 
Center;  and  air  conditioning  of  the  new 
and  renovated  quarters. 

A  project  carried  out  concurrently 
with  the  rehabilitation  undertaking  was 
the  renovation  and  enlargement  of  the 
hospital  store  to  twice  its  former  size. 

The  physical  therapy  department  area 
has  been  more  than  doubled  by  new 
construction  in  a  court  adjoining  the  old 
quarters  and  by  reallocation  of  existing 
space. 

A  wide  corridor  is  flanked  now  by  13 
physical  therapy  treatment  cubicles.  In 
the  hydrotherapy  area,  facilities  for  treat- 
ment utilizing  water  include  whirlpool 
baths  and  a  stainless  steel  pool  equipped 
with  a  variable-height  floor. 

The  department's  new  gymnasium, 
where  patients  are  taught  special  exer- 
cises, adjoins  a  classroom  for  physical 
therapy  students.  Both  the  gym  and 
classroom  are  connected  with  the  Medi- 
cal Center's  closed-circuit  TV  system  to 
permit  televised  teaching  demonstrations 
for  medical  and  physical  therapy  stu- 
dents. 

The  occupational  therapy  department, 
which  shares  a  reception  area  with  physi- 
cal therapy,  is  centered  in  a  large  room 
equipped  for  activities  that  help  patients 
regain  strength  and  abilities  important 
in  everyday  living.  Woodworking, 
leather  and  metal  crafts,  ceramics  and 
weaving  are  among  these  therapeutic 
occupations. 

An  ADL  (activities  of  daily  living) 
room  contains  kitchen  and  bathroom 
facilities   adaptable   for  training  patients 


with  a  variety  of  disabilities — for  in- 
stance, wheelchair  patients,  arthritics 
with  limited  joint  movement,  and  heart 
patients — to  learn  ways  of  performing 
daily  tasks  with  minimum  effort. 

The  division  of  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  occupies  a  new  suite  that 
contains  offices,  examination  rooms  and 
a  conference  room.  Here,  a  senior  staff 
rehabilitation  team  provides  consultative 
service  in  long-range  planning  for  pa- 
tients with  chronic  illness. 

The  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  ap- 
pliance center  has  gained  additional  space 
by  excavation  beneath  the  Medical 
School  and  by  construction  in  a  parking 
court. 

Two  new  fitting  rooms  for  artificial 
limbs  and  orthopedic  appliances  (braces) 
adjoin  a  walking  area  equipped  with 
hand  rails  and  full-length  mirrors.  Here, 
patients  can  try  out  new  appliances  dur- 
ing fitting,  and  practice  using  them  be- 
fore leaving  the  center.  A  third  fitting 
room  is  designed  primarily  for  fitting 
corrective  shoes  and  corsets.  Other 
facilities  include  rooms  for  processes  in- 
volved in  making  artificial  limbs  and 
braces. 

Increased  Service  Rates 
for  Duke  Hospital 

An  increase  of  $3.00  per  day  in  the 
Hospital's  service  rates  for  private  and 
semi-private  rooms  went  into  effect 
July  1. 

The  service  rate  change  was  the  first  in 
seven  years  and  will  increase  the  average 
daily  private  and  semi-private  rate  from 
$21.00  to  $24.00.  Room,  meals,  general 
nursing  and  other  general  services  are 
covered  by  this  charge,  which  ranged 
previously  from  a  semi-private  room 
minimum  of  $18.00  to  a  maximum  of 
$24.00  for  certain  private  rooms. 

The  increase  was  made  necessary  by 
higher  costs  to  the  Hospital  for  goods 
and  services,  together  with  "our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  give  patients  the  bene- 
fits of  today's  rapid  and  often  dramatic 
advances  in  medical  science,"  said  Super- 
intendent Charles  H.  Frenzel. 

Also  on  July  1,  the  rate  for  patients 
eligible  for  the  Hospital's  part-pay  plan 
was  increased  $2.00  per  day.  Providing 
for  general  services  and  also  for  most 
special  services  such  as  use  of  operating 
rooms  and  various  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures, this  "inclusive  rate"  formerly 
was  $23.00  per  day  for  the  first  five  days 
of  hospitalization  and  $18.00  daily  there- 
after. 

The  increased  rate  for  part-pay  pa- 
tients will  still  be  "considerably  below 
the  cost  to  the  Hospital  for  their  care." 
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FOOTBALL 


A  preview  of  the  football  season — the  players,  schedule  and  Homecoming  events. 


By  Add  Penfield,  Jr. 


"On  our  squad  for  1963  will  be  the 
greenest  group  of  players  since  war 
days."  This  is  the  way  Coach  Bill 
Murray  begins  any  conversation  about 
the  1963  Blue  Devils. 

Graduation  took  its  toll  from  the 
1962  team  which  compiled  an  8-2  record 
while  winning  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference championship  for  the  third  con- 
secutive season.  Twenty  lettermen  have 
left  the  Methodist  Flats,  including  ten  of 
the  top  14  linemen,  all  of  the  right  half- 
backs, and  two  of  the  finest  quarterbacks 
at  Duke  in  several  seasons. 

Gone  will  be  such  standouts  as  Ail- 
Americans  Jean  Berry  and  Art  Gregory 
in  the  line,  Captain  Johnny  Markas  at 
guard,  centers  Paul  Bengel  and  Ken  Wil- 
liams, ends  Pete  Widener  and  Zo  Potts. 


The  backfield  suffered  the  loss  of  quarter- 
backs Walt  Rappold  and  Gill  Garner, 
halfbacks  Mark  Leggett  and  Bobby 
Hawn  (punter),  and  that  Tar  Heel- 
wrecker  Bill  Reynolds,  whose  field  goals 
topped  the  boys  from  Chapel  Hill  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  These  were  some  of 
the  mainstays  in  the  drive  for  the  three 
ACC  titles. 

But  not  all  is  dark.  Coach  Murray 
has  some  fine  returning  veterans  and  a 
number  of  likely  looking  prospects  up 
from  the  reserves  and  the  freshman  team. 
While  it  is  true  that  experienced  person- 
nel will  be  limited  at  most  positions,  the 
necessity  of  playing  many  sophomores 
will  make  the  Blue  Devils  a  highly 
spirited   group   that  will   bear   watching. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  squad  by  po- 


sitions. As  a  whole  the  line  will  be 
much  bigger  than  the  last  several,  which 
at  times  could  have  been  termed  the 
"Mighty  Mites."  The  backfield  will 
show  speed  which  will  equal  or  better 
the  last  three  years  and  will  be  blessed 
with  several  powerful  runners. 

Ends:  Stan  Crisson,  a  great  pass  re- 
ceiver who  has  led  the  Blue  Devils  in 
pass  snagging  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
will  return  and  much  is  expected  from 
him.  He  will  be  backed  by  letterman 
Jim  Scott,  a  small  but  speedy  flankman, 
and  Chuck  Drulis,  who  has  all  of  the 
moves  to  become  one  of  the  best. 

At  the  other  end  will  be  Dave  Bur- 
dette,  a  rough  and  rugged  customer  who 
showed  flashes  of  outstanding  play  late 
last  season.     Burdette  will  be  supported 
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by  Bob  Beasley,  a  two  year  letterman, 
and  Al  Matuza,  who  has  all  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

Tackles:  Danny  Lonon  leads  the  pa- 
rade at  left  tackle.  He  played  on  the 
alternate  unit  a  year  ago  and  is  a  proven 
performer.  He  will  be  backed  up  by 
J.  V.  McCarthy,  letterman,  and  another 
one  of  the  sophs,  Don  Lynch.  On  the 
right  side,  Chuck  Walker,  a  235-pound 
Ail-American  candidate  who  appears 
ready  to  join  the  list  of  great  Duke  line- 
men, leads  the  way.  Danny  Litaker,  a 
1961  letterman  at  6-5  and  better  than 
225  pounds,  will  hold  down  the  second 
spot  if  he  can  hold  off  the  charge  of 
soph  230-pounder  Bill  Jones,  another 
fine  prospect. 

Guards:  All  four  of  last  year's  top 
performers  were  wiped  away  by  gradua- 
tion, but  three  lettermen  who  played  a 
lot  of  football  in  the  late  season  return. 
Fred  Cromartie  and  Jim  Fuqua  are  the 
top  two  players  at  left  guard  and  both 
have  shown  that  they  can  do  the  job. 
Soph  Alan  Berry  rates  the  number  three 
spot.  On  the  other  side  letterman  Bob 
Johnson,  a  Dean's  List  student  in  en- 
gineering, will  be  the  number  one  boy. 
Sophs  Wes  Grant  and  Earl  Yates,  both 
in  the  210-225  category,  will  back  up 
Johnson,  and  both  appear  capable  after 
spring  practice   performances. 

Centers:  Bob  Davis  is  the  only  experi- 
enced player  here  and  his  playing  time 
was  limited  in  '62.  Up  from  the  non- 
playing  reserves  is  Bill  Simpson,  a  con- 
verted end,  and  Naval  Academy  transfer 
Bill  Thomas.  Both  seem  to  be  ready  to 
mix  it  up  at  the  pivot  post. 

Quarterbacks:  Any  club  which  loses 
the  likes  of  Rappold  and  Garner  is  bound 
to  feel  the  effects  of  such  a  loss,  but 
Murray  is  confident  that  letterman  Dave 
Uible  is  the  man  for  the  job.  Uible,  a 
lefthanded  passer  and  an  All-ACC  selec- 
tion as  captain  and  first  baseman  of  the 
baseball  team,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
load.  Behind  him  are  senior  Jerry 
Stoltz,  a  letterman  who  played  sparingly, 
and  soph  Scotty  Glacken,  a  top-notch 
prospect  from  his  spring  practice  show- 
ing. 

Halfbacks:  The  left  side  is  set  and  the 
right  side,  where  all  the  top  performers 
were  lost  to  graduation,  is  unsettled. 
Billy  Futrell,  Jay  Wilkinson,  and  Bill 
Baird,  all  lettermen,  hold  down  the  left 
side.  All  are  fine  runners  and  can  go  all 
the  way  at  any  moment.  When  practice 
started  in  September  junior  Rich  Harris, 
a  letterman  with  limited  playing  time  last 
year,  held  down  the  starting  post.  Be- 
hind him  were  Bill  Bracy.  a  powerful 
speed  merchant,  and  Bobby  Dean,  a  fine 


defensive  player. 

Fullback:  This  is  the  spot  which 
causes  Coach  Murray  to  keep  his  nick- 
name "Smilin'  Bill."  Mike  Curtis,  a 
junior  who  made  the  Dean's  List  as  well 
as  the  All-ACC  selections  as  a  sopho- 
more, returns  to  the  starting  post.  Here 
is  a  real  Ail-American  candidate  who 
may  become  the  greatest  fullback  in 
Duke  history.  He  led  the  Blue  Devils 
in  scoring  with  50  points  last  season  as 
well  as  providing  the  Dukes  with  a  pow- 
erful running  threat.  Behind  Curtis  are 
Bob  Weidman,  a  defensive  expert  who 
was  a  starter  at  times  a  year  ago,  and 
sophs  Alex  Bell,  Rich  Kraft,  and  Jim 
Luciano. 

One  of  the  big  needs  is  to  find  a  capa- 
ble field  goal,  extra  point,  and  kickoff 
man  to  replace  sterling  Bill  Reynolds. 
Curtis,  Bell  and  halfback  Dale  Ramey 
loom  as  the  likely  candidates  for  Reyn- 
olds' shoes. 

Punter  Bobby  Hawn  also  was  lost  and 
finding  his  replacement  is  another  prob- 
lem. Soph  Rod  Stewart,  who  averaged 
41.4  yds  as  a  frosh,  along  with  Jim 
Scott,  Chuck  Drulis,  and  Bobby  Dean 
are  the  top  prospects  for  this  chore. 

All  in  all,  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
highly  interesting  campaign.  The  sched- 
ule is  typically  Duke — tough,  without 
any  breathers.  There  will  be  two  tele- 
vision appearances.  October  5  the  Blue 
Devils  will  face  Maryland  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  a  national  circuit;  and  on 
November  16  Coach  Murray's  forces 
will  collide  with  Navy  in  Duke  Stadium 
in  a  regionally  televised  contest. 

Another  of  the  features  of  the  sched- 
ule will  be  the  annual  Homecoming 
clash  when  Frank  Howard's  Clemson 
Tigers  come  to  Duke  Stadium.  The 
Tigers  are  being  favored  in  some 
quarters  as  the  team  to  dethrone  the 
Blue  Devils  from  the  seat  of  honor  in 
the  ACC. 


THE  SCHEDULE 

September     21 — South     Carolina     at 

Durham 
September  28 — Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville 
October    5 — Maryland    at    Richmond 

(Tobacco  Bowl) 
October   12 — California  at  Berkeley 
October      19 — Clemson     at     Durham 

(Homecoming) 
October  26 — N.  C.  State  at  Raleigh 
November  2 — Georgia  Tech  at  Atlanta 
November  9 — Wake  Forest  at  Durham 
November  16 — Navy  at  Durham 
November   23 — North   Carolina  at 
Durham 


1963  HOMECOMING  SCHEDULE 


Friday,  October  18 

9:00  A.M.-9 :00  P.M.— Alumni  Regis- 
tration. Alumni  Lounge,  West  Cam- 
pus Union. 

6:00-8:00  P.M.— Judging  of  Campus 
Displays.  West  Campus  Dormitory 
Quadrangle.  (It  is  suggested  that  visi- 
tors try  to  see  the  displays  at  this 
time.) 

6:30-1 1 :00  P.M.— Fraternity  Open 
Houses. 

8:15  P.M. — Homecoming  Show  and 
Pep  Rally.  Skits  by  co-eds,  recogni- 
tion of  the  1938  football  team  (first 
Rose  Bowl  team),  and  crowning  of 
Homecoming  Queen.    Indoor  Stadium. 


Saturday,  October  19 

9 :  00  A.M.-6 :  00  P.M.— Alumni  Regis- 
tration. Alumni  Lounge,  West  Cam- 
pus Union. 

9 :  00  A.M.-2 :  00  P.M. — Sorority  Poster 
Displays.    Myrtle  Drive. 

9:00  A.M. — Engineering  Alumni  Regis- 
tration. College  of  Engineering.  Lab- 
oratories open  for  inspection. 

9:00-11:30  A.M. — Forestry  School 
Open  House.     Forestry  School.     Bio- 
logical Sciences  Building. 

9:30  A.M. — Coffee  Hours  for  engineer- 
ing alumni  and  their  wives  and  guests. 
Library,  College  of  Engineering. 

10:00-11:30  A.M.— Coffee  Hours  for 
School  of  Nursing  alumnae  as  guests 
of  School  of  Nursing  faculty.     Hanes 
House. 

10:00-11:30  A.M.— Law  School  Open 
House.  The  New  School  of  Law 
Building. 

10:30A.M. — Engineering  Alumni  Busi- 
ness Session.  Room  125,  College  of 
Engineering. 

11:30  A.M.-l :00P.M.— Alumni   Barbe- 
cue.    Fall  reunion  for  Class  of   1939 
and   reunion   of    1938    football    team. 
Indoor  Stadium,  West  Campus. 
2:00  P.M. — Varsity  Football  Game. 
Duke  vs.  Clemson.    Duke  Stadium. 
4:30  P.M. — Fraternity  Open  Houses. 
6:30P.M. — Social    Hour    and    Dinner. 
1938  Football  Team.     Jack  Tar  Hotel. 


Sunday,  October  20 
1 1 :00  A.M. — University  Worship  Service. 
The    Reverend    Professor    James    T. 
Cleland,  Dean  of  The  Chapel. 
2:00  P.M. — Duke  Band  Lawn  Concert. 

Sarah  P.  Duke  Memorial  Gardens. 
4:00  P.M. — Organ  Recital.     Mildred  L. 
Hendrix.     University   Chapel. 
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1963    FOOTBALL    TICKET 
INFORMATION 

Duke 

Tickets  for  all  football  games  may 

HOTEL  <?   1 

Power  Company 

be   secured   by  writing   the   Duke 
University  Athletic  Office.  In  send- 
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ing  money  order  or  check,  add  250 

to  each  order  to  cover  cost  of  in- 
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Electric  Service — 
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Electric  Appliances — 

home  games  are  $4.50  each.    Fam- 
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Street  Transportation 

ily    plan    tickets    are    $2.50    for 
adults,  50  cents  for  children. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Tel.  682-1151    Durham,  N.  C. 

RICHARD   H.    BROOKS.    MANAGER 

Schedule 

September  21                         ; 

>:00                        South  Carolina 

Durham 

September  28 

.  :30                        Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

October  5                              L' 

1 :00                        Maryland 

Richmond,  Va. 

October  12 

.  :30                        California 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

October  19 

2:00                        Clemson 

Durham 

October  26 

L  :30                        N.  C.  State 

Raleigh 

November  2                            ; 

2:00                        Georgia  Tech 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

November  9                            '. 

>:00                        Wake  Forest 

Durham 

November  16 

2 :00                        Navy 

Durham 

November  23 

2:00                        U.  N.  C. 

Durham 
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SPECIAL   DINNERS 
FOR    DR.    KNIGHT 

DURHAM,   NORTH   CAROLINA 

The  Durham  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants  Association  will  sponsor  a 
dinner  welcoming  Dr.  Douglas  M. 
Knight  to  Durham  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  19. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Duke  Club  of  Washington  will 
hold  their  annual  fall  roast  beef  dinner 
on  Friday  evening,  September  27.  Presi- 
dent Knight  will  be  the  speaker.  Bill 
Werber  '53,  vice  president,  is  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  dinner.  For  further 
information,  call  OL  4-0931  or  ME 
8-1735. 
RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 

The  Richmond  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  have  President  Knight  as  guest 
speaker  at  a  dinner  on  October  4.  (See 
.Football  plans  for  further  information.) 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Wake  County  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  21,  at 
Ballentine's  Restaurant  in  Cameron  Vil- 
lage, Raleigh.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
President  Knight. 
GREENSBORO,   NORTH   CAROLINA 

The   Greensboro   Duke  Alumni   Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing  on   Thursday   evening,    January    23, 
1964,  honoring  President  Knight. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Duke  University  Metropolitan 
Alumni  Association  will  hold  a  dinner  on 
Friday,  February  7.  1964,  at  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel  in  honor  of  President  Knight. 


FOOTBALL    PLANS 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

October  4  and  5,  Duke  vs.  Maryland, 
the  Tobacco  Bowl.  The  Richmond  Duke 
Alumni  Association  will  sponsor  two 
events,  a  social  hour  and  dinner  which 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  October 
4,  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  honoring 
Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President  of 
Duke  University.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the   game   on  Saturday   afternoon   a 


reception  will  be  held  at  the  John 
Marshall  for  alumni  and  friends.  For 
reservations  send  your  check  to  the 
Alumni  Office.  Duke  Station,  Durham. 
Tickets  will  be  mailed  directly  to  you. 
Costs  for  all  three  events  will  be  $6.50 
per  person — separately:  social  hour 
(6:30  p.m.)  $1.50;  dinner  (8:00  p.m.) 
$3.50;  and  open  house  and  refreshments 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  $1.50. 
BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA 

October  12,  Duke  vs.  California.  The 
Northern  California  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  sponsor  an  open  house 
immediately  following  the  game  at  the 
Hotel  Claremont  in  Berkeley.  Reserva- 
tions, @  $1.00  per  person  should  be 
sent  to  the  Association  secretary,  Mrs. 
King  Rimbach  (Ruth  Davis)  '57,  3284 
Walnut  Lane,  Lafayette,  California. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

November  2,  Duke  vs.  Georgia  Tech. 
The  Atlanta  Duke  Alumni  Association 
will  sponsor  an  open  house  immediately 
after  the  game  at  the  Georgia  Terrace 
Hotel.  Hors  d'oeuvres  and  refreshments 
will  be  served. 


LOCAL  CLUB  NEWS 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  was  guest  speaker  recently  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Duke  Club  of  Washington  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1963-64: 
president,  Richard  A.  Sebastian,  Jr.,  '56; 
vice  president  (D.  C),  William  W. 
Weber  '53;  vice  president  (Virginia). 
Cherfy  Jones  '53;  vice  president  (Mary- 
land). Tom  Powers  '51;  treasurer,  Bob 
Torray  '59;  secretary,  Meta  Eberdt  '61; 
secretary  (D.  C),  Kay  Rezzonico  Wild 
'52;  secretary  (Virginia),  Joan  Parsons 
Beber  '56;  secretary  (Maryland),  Brian 
Miller  '61;  alumnae  council  representa- 
tive, Melinda  Rose  '62;  chairman,  Parent- 
Alumni  Relations,  Dan  Blaylock  '51;  and 
secretary,  Parent-Alumni  Relations.  Janet 
Coble  '62. 

The  Club  held  a  reception  for  the 
Class  of  '67  and  their  parents  on  August 
29,    at   the   American    University.      Dan 


Blaylock   '51    and   Janet  Coble   '62,   co- 
ordinators   of   the    Parent-Alumni    Rela- 
tions in  the  Duke  Club,  report  that  ap- 
proximately 200  were  in  attendance. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  second  annual  Coaches'  Huddle 
for  Duke  men  in  the  Charlotte  area  was 
held  at  the  Commodore  Club  on  May 
27.  Guests  from  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion included:  E.  M.  Cameron,  W.  D. 
Murray,  Vic  Bubas,  Ace  Parker,  Carl 
James  and  H.  M.  "Red"  Lewis. 

The  Coaches'  Huddle  Committee  in- 
cluded: Benner  Crigler  '50  chairman; 
Charlie  Levergood  '54,  publicity  and 
arrangements;  George  Fesperman  '54, 
treasurer;  Tom  Irwin  '59,  tickets  and 
Tom  Cookerly  '50  ex  officio,  president  of 
the  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  Association. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Frederick  W.  "Skip"  Hearn  '57,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Baltimore  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  reports  that  the 
following  officers  were  elected  at  a 
business  and  planning  meeting  held  on 
March  6:  president,  Philip  H.  Wetzler  '60 
and  secretary,  Barbara  J.  Rambin  Wood 
(Mrs.  David  M.)    '60. 

A  moonlight  cruise  aboard  the  S.  S. 
Port  Welcome  was  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, May  31.  This  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful party  according  to  President- 
elect Wetzler.  Other  events  scheduled 
for  the  year  include  a  bus  trip  to  the 
Duke-Maryland  game  to  be  played  in 
Richmond  on  October  5  and  a  dance 
in  November. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Dr.  Albert  M.  Jones  '30,  secretary  of 
the  Memphis  Duke  Alumni  Association, 
reports  that  new  officers  have  been 
elected.  They  are:  Dr.  Sam  Polk  Pat- 
terson '51,  president;  E.  Wilson  Griffin. 
Jr.,  BSME  '47,  vice  president;  Dr.  Jones. 
secretary;  and  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Vernon 
'40,  treasurer. 

The  association  holds  informal  month- 
ly   meetings,    usually    in    the    homes    of 
members. 
DANVILLE,  VA. 

At  a  recent  business  session  of  the 
Danville  Duke  Alumni  Association  the 
following  alumni  were  elected  to  head 
the  association  for  the  1963-64:  Alvin 
H.  Newman  '45,  president;  E.  Linwood 
Wright,   III,   '56,   vice   president:  Jeanne 
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C/axs  o/  7959  steering  committee  met  on  July  13  to  plan  for 
Silver  Anniversary  Reunion  in  1964.  Left  to  right:  Dan  Hill; 
Reid  T.  Holmes;  Winifred  Maxwell  Sawyer  (Mrs.  R.  Everett); 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lee;  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent  Semans  (Mrs.  J.  H.); 
Thomas  E.  Davis;  Frances  Briggs;  Lucy  Smither  Drake  (Mrs. 
H.  P.);  Dr.  John  Glasson;  Ethel  Zuckerman  Bernson  (Mrs. 
R.  J.);  Lewis  Pifer;  and  Ed  S.  Swindell.    Photo  by  Wallace. 


Class  of  1940  steering  committee  met  on  June  15  to  initiate 
plans  for  their  Silver  Anniversary  Reunion  in  1965.  Left  to 
right:  Willa  Hedrick  Johnson  (Mrs.  A.  S.);  Lucille  Pittard  Lee 
(Mrs.  W.  D.);  Nevin  Stetler;  Thomas  D.  Reynolds;  Joseph  O. 
Tally,  Jr.;  George  McAfee;  Add  Penfield;  Lawrence  C.  Davis; 
Fern  Coble  Culbreth  (Mrs.  G.  C);  Elizabeth  Averill  Harkey 
(Mrs.  H.  L.);  and  J.  C.  Rutledge.  Photo  by  Wallace. 


Craig  Gibson  Woody  (Mrs.  G.  R.,  Jr.) 
'58,  MDT  '60,  secretary;  Donald  F.  Mae 
'55,  treasurer;  and  Mary  Ann  Menefee 
Byerly  (Mrs.  B.  H.)  RN  '53,  Alumnae 
Council  representative. 
ALAMANCE   COUNTY 

Olivia  Womble  Long  and  Bickford 
Long,  both  '39,  served  as  co-presidents 
of  the  Alamance  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  during  1962-63.  New  co- 
presidents  are  Ellen  McMasters  Jordan 
'53  and  Everett  Jordan,  Jr.,  '51.  William 
D.  Murray  '31,  head  football  coach 
was  guest  speaker  for  the  annual  spring 
dinner  meeting  held  on  May  15.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  J.  Coy  Clayton, 
Jr.,  '58,  vice  president;  Jeannine  Boys- 
worth  Shoemaker  (Mrs.  C.  C,  Jr.)  '53. 
treasurer;  and  Dorothy  Kanoy  Clegg 
(Mrs.  William  L.)  '24,  Alumnae  Council 
representative. 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Constance  J.  Neal  Frank  (Mrs.  Rei- 
mar  F.)  '54,  vice  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Duke  Alumni  Association,  re- 
ports that  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
association  the  following  were  elected 
to  serve  during  1963-64:  president,  Mary 
Stormont  Pollock  (Mrs.  George  W.,  Jr.) 
'51;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Frank;  secre- 
tary, Barbara  Jeschke  Loftus  (Mrs. 
Frank  J.)  '44;  treasurer,  Gwynne  Tuck- 
wood  Moore  (Mrs.  T.  G.)  RN  '58. 

In  September  a  "Send  Off  Luncheon" 
will  be  given  for  returning  students, 
with  members  of  the  class  of  '67  special 
guests.  In  October  a  "Listening  In 
Party"  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
('45,  MD  '47)  and  Mrs.  (RN  '46,  BSN 
'48)  Jack  L.  Teasley.  The  final  event 
of  the  year  will  be  the  annual  Christ- 
mas open  house. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 

Divinity  School  Alumni  who  are  mem- 
bers of  some  12-15  Annual  Conferences 
held  Duke  alumni  meetings  in  June. 
The  following  Annual  Conferences  have 
continuing  organizations  to  plan  a  year- 
ly get-together:  North  Carolina,  Western 
North  Carolina,  North  Alabama,  Hol- 
ston,  Florida,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  Baltimore,  and  Virginia. 

MEETINGS   HONOR   FRESHMEN 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  at  least 
six  local  associations  have  definite  plans 
for  some  type  of  meeting  to  be  held  in 
honor  of  entering  freshmen — members 
of  the  Class  of  '67.  Generally  these 
meetings  range  from  an  informal  "drop 
in"  party  to  formal  dinners.  Many  of 
these  associations  invite  not  only  fresh- 
men but  also  upper  classmen.  These 
meetings,  in  many  cases,  present  an  op- 
portunity for  the  first  personal  contact 
with  Duke  University.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  and  more  local  associations  will 
make  this  an  annual  project. 

ALUMNI  CALENDAR 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone  St. 
(rear  of  2  Broadway).  James  W.  Harbi- 
son, Jr.  '56,  chairman.  Telephones: 
office,  WO  4-1900,  home  YU  8-1779. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Tuesday  each 
month.  Goldie's  New  York,  244  E. 
53rd  St.  Andrew  N.  Harper,  Jr.,  '54, 
chairman,  Telephone  OX  5-1200. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monthly  luncheon 
fourth  Tuesday  each  month.  12:15  p.m. 
Engineers'  Club,  13th  and  Spruce  Sts. 
Ted  B.  Aitken  BSEE  '47,  chairman,  360 
Penn  Rd.,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Due  to  a  hectic  August  and  the  lack 
of  space.  Class  Notes  were  not  able  to 
appear  this  month  in  their  entirety.  A 
full    section    will    appear    next    month. 

DEATHS 

Col.  John  D.  Langston  '03,  a  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C,  lawyer  and  political  and 
religious  leader  who  was  assistant  na- 
tional director  of  Selective  Service  in 
World  War  II,  died  July  29  after  several 
years  of  declining  health.  He  was  a 
former  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Elections,  a  past  president  of 
the  Duke  University  General  Alumni 
Association,  and  past  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  Veterans 
Organization.  In  addition  to  his  widow, 
survivors  include  a  daughter,  Mary 
Langston  Evans  (Mrs.  Dennis)  '32, 
and  a  son,  W.  Dortch  Langston  '30,  L 
'33. 

The  Reverend  Edwtn  O.  Cole  '07, 
who  won  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Church's  Hall  of  Fame  in  Philadelphia, 
died  in  Charlotte  on  July  25.  During 
his  40  years  in  the  ministry,  he  held 
pastorates  at  Mocksville,  Kernersville, 
Leaksville,  Marion,  and  served  as  dis- 
trict superintendent  and  conference  treas- 
urer. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
No.  16  in  seniority  among  more  than 
900  active  and  retired  Methodist  clergy- 
men in  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Samuel  J.  Asbury,  Jr.  '10  of  Gerton, 
N.  C,  passed  away  unexpectedly  on 
July  9.  He  was  owner-operator  of  the 
Asbury  Motor  Company  of  Charlotte 
until  he  moved  to  Gerton  20  years  ago. 
His  widow  survives,  as  does  a  brother, 
Louis  H.  Asbury  '00  of  Charlotte. 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail   Your 

Inquiries   to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


James  P.  Wharton  '14,  a  retired 
Army  officer  and  director  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
died  in  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  on 
July  5  of  a  self-inflicted  bullet  wound. 
A  nationally  known  artist,  Colonel 
Wharton  founded  the  Flat  Rock  School 
of  Art  at  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  in  1959. 

William  R.  Shelton  '16  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  died  on  Dec.  6,  1962,  according  to 
information   received   recently. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Fitzgerald 
'20  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  died  on  June  1. 
His  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Kluttz  '20, 
survives. 

Thomas  V.  Smith  '24  passed  away 
last  November.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Glen  Allen,  Va.,  where  his  wife  and 
daughter  now  make  their  home. 

Robert  P.  Rasberry  '26,  a  tobacco- 
nist of  Kinston,  N.  C,  died  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  on  July  5.  In  addition  to 
his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  a  son,  Robert, 
Jr.  '52  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  three 
brothers,  two  of  them  being  Howell 
Rasberry  '33  and  J.  C.  Rasberry  '41. 

Robert  A.  Cassidy  '29  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  died  recently  following  a  long 
illness.  He  was  an  estimating  supervisor 
in  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  cost  engineering  de- 
partment.   A  daughter  and  a  son  survive. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
passing  of  Vann  R.  Lineback  '29  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  April  25. 

William  Parrish  '29,  a  resident  of 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  and  former 
resident  of  Rougemont,  N.  C,  passed 
away  on  July  15. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  survivors 
include  a  brother,  Albert  A.  Parrish 
'33,  MD  '39  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Henry  Gilmer  Howie  '30,  president 
of  Carolina  Insurors,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte, 
died  of  a  self-inflicted  wound  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

Dr.  Philip  Franklin  '33  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  died  on  May  19.  His  wife,  the 
former  Betty  Chipman  '34,  and  four 
children  survive. 

Glenn  Stayer  MD  '35  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  died  on  Jan.  18.  His  sur- 
vivors include  a  daughter,  Glenda 
Stayer  Wood  (Mrs.  William  V.)  '62 
also  of  Birmingham. 

Joseph  A.  Trainor,  Jr.,  ME  '36,  as- 
sistant manager  of  Sobenite,  Inc.,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  died  on  July  12  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack.  A  professional 
fly  fisherman,  he  traveled  extensively 
teaching  fly  fishing  and  bait  casting.  He 
also  wrote  numerous  articles  for  out- 
door sporting  publications.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Clarke 
Bell  '38,  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

Dorothy  Long  Isenhower  '40,  wife 
of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Isenhower  of  Newton, 
N.  C,  passed  away  on  June  24.  She 
suffered  from  leukemia,  diagnosed  in 
April  of  this  year.  A  daughter  and  two 
sons  also  survive. 

Eric  D.  Savage  MD  '41  died  on  June 
15  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  following  a 
heart  attack. 

Edward  A.  Neu,  Jr.,  ME  '42  passed 
away  on  May  30,  1963,  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.  Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart 
condition. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
passing  on  June  1  of  Nancy  Wahmann 
Gibson  RN  '45,  wife  of  Marvin  M. 
Gibson  '41,  MD  '44  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  suffered  an  accident  at  home 
which  caused  her  instant  death. 
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Would  this  be  fair? 

Of  course  not. 

But  it's  the  way  American-grown  cotton  is  sold  under  the 
present  law.  The  American  manufacturer  pays  the  high  price. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  the  low  price  —  and  Uncle 
Sam  pays  the  difference.  That  difference  amounts  to  $42.50 
a  bale. 

This  is  not  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

It's  not  fair  to  the  American  worker. 

And  it's  not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  you  agree  that  this  system  is  not  good  for  our  country, 
you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  write  your 
Congressman  and  tell  him  you  believe  the  "two-price  cotton" 
system  should  be  corrected  without  delay. 

Won't  you  do  it  today? 


HANES 


P.  H  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BUSY  RJUJMlBIEm 

For  a  clear  connection  with  flavor,  ask  for  Winston.  It's  the  filter  cigarette  that 

really  tastes  good . . .  thanks  to  exclusive  Filter- Blend  up  front. 

Next  time  bring  home  a  carton  of  pleasure... Winston! 
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5  A  NEW  ERA  FOR  DUKE 

Clarence  E.  Whitefield,  director  of  the  University's  bureau  of 
public  information,  reports  on  the  arrival  of  new  Duke  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight. 


6  "PROJECT  NICARAGUA" 

A  two-part  report  of  a  "peace-corps-type"  project  sponsored 
by  the  University's  Religious  Council  in  which  Duke  students 
helped  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 


1  4  TWO  STEP  UP 

In  two  recent  promotions  Charles  A.  Dukes  became  assistant 
vice  president  and  Roger  L.  Marshall,  director  of  alumni  affairs. 
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THE  COVER 

The  center  of  life  and  commerce  in  the 
Nicaraguan  capital,  Managua,  was  the  mar- 
ket place.  For  the  Duke  students  who 
were  there  it  was  a  rich  and  rewarding 
|  experience.     Photograph    by    Bill    Phillips. 


SAFETY  IS  HIS  BUSINESS 


He's  a  vital  man  in  the  General  Motors  picture.  He  doesn't  build  a  product — he  doesn't  sell  a 
product.  But  he  deals  in  a  commodity  infinitely  more  valuable — the  safety  of  our  employes. 

He  is  Safety  Director  of  a  GM  plant — a  specialist  in  safety.  He  tests,  evaluates  and  demon- 
strates all  sorts  of  safety  equipment  and  safety  devices.  He  studies  men  and  machines  in  motion. 
He  considers  the  psychological  factor  in  accidents.  He  is  a  member  of  the  management  team 
that  formulates  rules  of  safe  practice,  and  makes  sure  that  they  are  followed. 

There  is  no  single  statistic  of  which  General  Motors  is  prouder  than  its  remarkable  safety 
record.  GM  recently  received  the  National  Safety  Council's  annual  Award  of  Honor  for  the 
17th  time.  In  the  past  five  years,  GM  employes  have  averaged  less  than  one  on-the-job  injury 
per  million  man-hours.  All  this  is  convincing  evidence  that  General  Motors  is  a  safe  place  to  work. 

GM  represents  millions  of  people — employes,  stockholders,  suppliers,  dealers.  None  of  them  is 
more  important  in  his  role  than  the  plant  Safety  Director. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 


SOME  SUBTLE  LEG-PULLING? 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  ar- 
ticle that  you  recently  published  by  Mr. 
James  Mclvor  entitled,  "An  Outsider 
Looks  Inside  The  Medical  School."  Mr. 
Mclvor  recently  completed  a  ten  week 
stay  at  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Medicine,  so  it  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  students  and  faculty  here  to  see 
his   "snapshot"   of  our  activities. 

While  I  believe  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  he  makes  in  his  article  are 
on  the  whole  correct  and  unbiased,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  point  out  one  or 
two  misconceptions  that  he  has  uninten- 
tionally carried  away  with  him.  Duke 
Medical  Center  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  a  charity  institution.  This  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Southeastern 
United  States  and  the  patients  who  come 
here  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  pay — if  not  the 
entire  cost  of  their  treatment  as  private 
patients  at  least  a  proportion  of  it.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  presents  an  incorrect 
impression  to  criticize  the  fact  that  a 
patient  cannot  obtain  or  continue  treat- 
ment unless  he,  his  insurance  agency, 
or  his  local  charitable  or  state  organi- 
zations can  cover  the  minimal  costs. 
In  general,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  makes  available  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  the  indigent  and  those  im- 
provident in  making  provision  for  their 
medical  care.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
patient  is  refused  admission  or  treat- 
ment at  Duke  Hospital  if  he  is  unable 
to  pay  and  if  arrangements  cannot  be 
made  for  his  care  elsewhere.  My  state- 
ments should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  we  are  complacent  about  the  health 
services  provided  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  improvement. 

It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  no  schol- 
arships, grants  or  bursaries  exist  for  med- 
ical students  at  Duke.  There  are  five 
scholarships  available  which  cover  full 
cost  of  tuition  to  the  extent  of  $1200 
per  year  for  four  years.  In  addition, 
there  are  seven  scholarships  which  pro- 
vide partial  support.  Mr.  Mclvor  says, 
"It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  the  in- 
tellectual ability  required  by  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 


go  to  one,  the  financial  resources  must 
be  available  also."  This  statement  is  of 
course  no  more  than  the  truth;  the  same 
statement  could  be  made  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  country  where  it  is  clear 
that  someone,  individual  or  agency,  must 
bear  the  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining a  medical  school.  In  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  requiring  an  ade- 
quate background,  intellectual  ability 
must  often  be  accompanied  by  enterprise 
and  initiative.  These  latter  qualities  may 
take  the  form  of  holding  a  job  in  a 
hospital  or  elsewhere  on  a  part-time  basis 
during  term  and  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
industry  during  vacations.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
lvor points  out,  generous  loan  funds  are 
also  available.  No  medical  student  ad- 
mitted to  our  School  has  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  training  solely 
because  of  shortage  of  funds.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  moderate  effort  exerted 
by  some  of  our  poorer  students  has  a 
deleterious  effect  on  their  studies  or 
their  personalities. 

Mr.  Mclvor  comments  on  the  reli- 
gious bias  of  Duke  University  which,  as 
he  rightly  states,  was  founded  as  a 
Methodist  institution.  While  he  may  be- 
lieve that  sixteen  individuals  who  devote 
all  or  part  of  their  time  to  catering  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  student  body  of 
five  thousand  at  Duke  University  is 
"generous,"  I  believe  he  implies  a  reli- 
gious zeal  excessive  even  for  our  Medical 
Center.  Mr.  Mclvor  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  thirty-three  years  during 
which  Duke  Hospital  and  Medical  School 
have  had  their  existence,  there  has  been 
no  chapel  and  no  space  set  aside  ex- 
pressly for  religious   activities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Mclvor  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  the  intensity,  which  he  states 
characterizes  American  medical  students, 
could  take  the  form  of  quoting  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier.  According  to  Mr.  Mclvor, 
Osier's  writings  can  "scarcely  be  read 
without  embarrassment"  in  Great  Britain. 
If  Mr.  Mclvor  has  not  realized  that 
the  same  is  true  for  the  United  States, 
I  suspect  that  his  leg  has  been  pulled 
so  subtly  that  it  has  not  been  per- 
ceptible to  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mclvor  has 
not  realized  that  the  apparently  ex- 
troverted American  medical  student  has 
within  him  as  much  sardonic  humor  as 
his  Scots  confrere  and  that  his  pleasure 
in  disconcerting  foreigners  whom  he 
likes  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  na- 
tional student  body.  I  speak  with  some 
experience  to  this  latter  point  because 
one  of  my  lifelong  hobbies  has  been  the 
misinformation  of  visitors,  a  pursuit  re- 


gretfully abandoned  when  I  came  to  the 
United  States  ten  years  ago. 

E.  Croft  Long,  M.B.,  B.S..  Ph.D. 

Chairman 

Student  Fellowship  Committee 

Duke  Medical  Center 
Durham.  N.  C. 

CLICHE  CONSCIOUS 

With  one  quite  irritating  exception, 
reading  the  September  issue  of  the  "new" 
Alumni  Register  proved  to  be  a  great 
pleasure. 

Dr.  Mclvor's  analysis  of  American 
medical  education  and  his  observations 
on  some  of  the  blind  spots  in  the  medical 
psyche  of  this  country  displayed  those 
qualities  we  most  often  associate  with  the 
best  of  British  journalism:  cogency,  dry 
wit   and   incisiveness. 

In  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Walker's  piece 
on  the  Common  Market  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  belongs  in  the  alumni  publi- 
cation of  an  intellectually  respectable 
university  such  as  Duke. 

No  such  laurels  can  be  awarded, 
though,  in  the  case  of  the  nauseatingly 
hackneyed  article  on  Duke  football  writ- 
ten by  Add  Penfield,  Jr.,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  athletic  information  office. 

How  could  such  examples  of  the 
threadbare  as,  'Twenty  lettermen  have 
left  the  Methodist  Flats  .  .  .".  or  of  the 
trite,  ".  .  .  dethrone  the  Blue  Devils 
from  the  seat  of  honor  in  the  ACC",  or 
of  the  meaningless,  "Both  seem  to  be 
ready  to  mix  it  up  at  the  pivot  post.",  ad 
infinitum,  be  allowed  in  print?  This  type 
of  thing  is  worse  than  mediocre  high 
school  writing. 

Gilbert  C.  Thelen,  Jr.,  '60 
Cornell  University  Medical  College 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  meets  the  press 
on  his  first  day  as  Duke's  President. 


A  New  Era  For  Duke 


by  Clarence  E.  Whitefield 


Duke  began  a  new  era  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  3,  with  the  formal  transfer  of  duties 
to  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  from  President 
emeritus  Deryl  Hart.  One  of  Dr.  Knight's  first  official 
acts  was  to  attend  a  press  conference  with  Dr.  Hart 
where  he  made  a  brief  statement  in  tribute  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Also,  he  stated  his  unqualified  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  University  to  assume  its  future  role  in  the 
state,  the  South  and  the  nation. 

In  answering  questions  from  reporters  Dr.  Knight  in- 
dicated that  no  drastic  changes  should  be  expected  at 
the  University,  but  said  that  evolutionary  changes  defi- 
nitely will  come.  He  noted  as  an  example  that  the  de- 
partments of  art  and  music  had  been  upgraded  con- 
siderably during  Dr.  Hart's  administration,  adding  that 
he  wants  to  see  this  progress  continued — but  not  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  department  of  the  University.  "I 
guess  my  feeling  is  that  we  want  both  and  not  either  or, 
you  know,  and  sometimes  people  talk  as  though  you 
couldn't  have  this  except  at  the  expense  of  that.  I  don't 
believe  that  about  a  university.  We  have  got  to  have  all 
of  these  things,  but  in  their  balance  of  one  another,"  he 
continued,  "and  the  seeds  of  them  all,  at  least,  are  right 
here.  But  some  are  very  young,  and  some  are  obviously 
well  grown,  shall  we  say,  well  nourished." 

As  for  administrative  changes,  he  said  he  anticipates 
no  extreme  changes,  but  added  that  it  is  part  of  his  job 
"to  look  very  carefully  at  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  University  and  see  how  it  best  fits  my  way  of  work- 
ing and  the  way  I  like  to  operate  with  other  people.  .  .  . 
There  will  be,  I'm  sure,  some  changes,  but  they'll  be 
just  a  function  of  the  way  all  of  us  want  to  work  to- 
gether. That's  about  what  it'll  come  down  to." 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  he  considers  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Knight  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  his  brief 
administration.  "I  took  over  the  presidency  of  Duke 
University,"  he  said,  "with  the  objective  of  providing 
time  and,  if  possible,  a  climate  conducive  to  getting  an 


outstanding  individual  as  the  long-range  president  of 
Duke;  and  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Knight,  I  feel  that 
this  major  objective  has  been  accomplished." 

President  Knight  then  responded:  "I  am  grateful 
to  Dr.  Hart  for  that  generous  statement.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  it  just  this:  He  is,  as  he  so  often  is,  far  too 
modest  about  his  own  remarkable  accomplishment. 
Few  men,  in  my  experience  of  it,  have  been  able  to 
add  a  second  distinguished  career  to  the  first,  but  that's 
exactly  what  he  has  done  in  the  last  three  years.  .  .  . 
I  know,  as  I  have  said  to  him  jokingly  at  certain  times, 
that  I  would  certainly  hate  to  step  into  surgery  after  67 
years  as  a  university  administrator  and  try  to  make  a 
go  of  it.  But  he  has  turned  the  coin  over  and  has  done 
it  superbly. 

"Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
pleasure  at  finding  myself  here,  finally,  after  10  months 
of  being  the  president-elect.  Those  months  have  given 
me  a  chance  to  think  about  the  University,  of  course,  to 
get  acquainted  with  it,  before  the  demands  of  the  job 
become  as  acute  as  they  are  going  to  be.  And  they  are 
months  that  have  confirmed  me  very,  very  deeply  in 
the  feeling  that  Duke  has  a  very  distinguished  future 
indeed,  not  only  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
but  also  in  the  life  of  its  own  region;  and  I  don't  believe 
you  can  separate  these  two,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  university  of  real  stature  is  first  doing  a  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  nationally  for  the  major  professions 
and  for  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  its  time.  But  it's 
also  carrying  a  great  responsibility  regionally  and 
locally,  not  only  in  cultural  affairs  and  in  ideas,  but  also 
in  financial  matters  and  in  industrial  matters.  A  univer- 
sity today  has  many  dimensions — many  more  than  it 
had  even  25  or  30  years  ago;  and  as  I  look  at  the  future 
of  Duke  University,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  many 
dimensions  are  going  to  become  steadily  more  signifi- 
cant for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the  whole 
Southeast." 


"PROJECT  NICARAGUA" -Part  I 


MANAGUA 


Text  by  Bill  Phillips 
Photos  by  Barbara  Binning 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  s  Religious  Council^  Duke  Students  carried 
out  a  small  self-help  program  with  large  meanings  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 


It  was  3:30  that  July  afternoon  as  fourteen  Duke 
students  waited  in  an  ante-chamber  at  the  Nicara- 
guan  Presidential  Palace.  We  eagerly  anticipated 
our  interview  with  President  Rene  Schick.  We  had 
just  climbed  the  high  hill  to  the  Presidential  Palace 
which  overlooks  the  city  of  Managua  and  Lake 
Managua  beyond  it.  Though  our  appointment  was  at 
4:00,  we  were  to  have  plenty  of  time  during  a  four- 
hour  wait  to  wonder  what  was  in  store  for  us  at  this 
long  awaited  interview. 

Our  minds  were  full  of  the  past  few  days  as  we  be- 
gan our  seven-week  stay  in  the  capital  city  of  Managua. 
The  flight  from  Miami  to  Nicaragua  had  begun  a  proj- 
ect that  was  in  preparation  early  last  spring.  We  re- 
called briefing  sessions  during  the  spring  semester  on 
political,  economic,  and  health  conditions  in  Nicaragua. 
The  students  considered  the  projects  that  each  would 
undertake — teaching  English,  French,  art,  music,  phys- 
ical education,  and  mental  aptitude  testing.  The  re- 
cipient of  these  projects  would  be  the  Colegio  Bautista, 
a  large  Baptist  primary  and  secondary  mission  school. 
The  roots  of  this  project  grew  in  the  mind  of  the  Rev- 
erend Bob  Hyatt,  assistant  chaplain  to  the  University. 

Bill  Phillips,  sophomore  political  science  major  from 
Durham,  and  Barbara  Binning,  a  June  graduate  from 
Lexington,  N.  C,  were  members  of  the  Managua  team. 


With  a  keen  sense  of  a  moral  responsibility  to  under- 
developed nations,  Mr.  Hyatt  fostered  the  idea  of  or- 
ganizing a  group  of  students  to  go  to  another  country 
as  goodwill  ambassadors  to  work  with  the  people. 
Knowing  a  former  classmate  of  his,  now  a  Moravian 
missionary  in  Nicaragua,  gave  Mr.  Hyatt  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  wanted.  Graham  Rights  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  the  Moravian  missionary,  re- 
ferred Mr.  Hyatt  to  the  Colegio  Bautista  which  needed 
improvements  and  innovations  in  certain  teaching  pro- 
grams. Two  summers  ago  a  small  group  pioneered  in 
this  project.  This  summer  the  group  led  by  the  Rev- 
erend Jack  Carroll,  chaplain  to  the  Methodist  students 
at  Duke,  looked  forward  to  building  upon  their  prede- 
cessor's foundation. 

The  waiting  room  was  like  a  steam  bath  as  we 
watched  the  red  sun  disappear  behind  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Managua,  casting  dark 
shadows  on  the  city  below,  the  great  cathedral,  the 
crowded  streets  and  small  houses,  and  the  school  in 
which  we  were  to  teach. 

At  this  moment  we  were  ushered  into  the  air-con- 
ditioned waiting  room  adjacent  to  the  presidential  office 
which  turned  our  minds  to  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  government.  On  the  wall  was  a  portrait  of  the 
assassinated  dictator  of  29  years,  Anastasio  Somoza. 
On  a  table  was  a  welcoming  pamphlet  in  English  pub- 


"77ze  /jcwr  a/rer  school  was  the  most  looked  forward  to  hour  of  the  day  .  .  ."  for  Americans  and  Nicaraguans. 


lished  by  Anastasio's  son  Luis,  who  assumed  the  presi- 
dency at  his  father's  death.  Behind  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  room  sat  the  man  whom  Luis  and  his 
brother  Tachito,  head  of  the  army,  had  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  presidency.  A  publicized  "free"  election 
was  held  to  elect  Schick  last  spring.  However,  he  had 
no  opposition  for  the  opposition  leader  withdrew  his 
candidacy  on  grounds  that  the  election  would  be  un- 
fair. So  Schick  was  elected  under  the  accusation  of 
being  a  puppet  of  the  still  reigning  Somozas.  Though 
the  people  of  the  country  think  that  he  may  be  a  sin- 
cere man,  they  know  that  he  is  subject  to  a  military 
take  over  by  Tachito  Somoza. 

Close  to  8:00  the  door  opened  and  we  entered. 
The  smiling  president  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  end  of 
a  long  conference  table  to  greet  us  and  then  asked  us 
to  be  seated.  He  spoke  well  enough  in  English  but  felt 
more  comfortable  in  Spanish  which  was  translated  by 
John  Battle,  a  graduate  student,  though  most  of  us 
had  a  roughly  workable  knowledge  of  Spanish.  He 
talked  at  length  about  the  plans  for  future  development 
of  his  country.  He  described  a  tremendous  power  plant 
under  construction  that  will  provide  more  additional 
power  than  the  entire  country  has  at  present.  A  former 


minister  of  education,  he  spoke  somewhat  sadly  about 
the  future  of  education  in  his  country.  A  high  percent- 
age of  the  population  has  no  school  to  go  to.  The 
schools  being  built  with  the  help  of  U.  S.  aid  are  only 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  booming  rate  of  population 
increase.  So,  building  as  quickly  as  financially  pos- 
sible they  are  only  standing  still. 

Speaking  of  money  matters  one  student  inquired 
about  the  budget.  With  a  laugh  the  president  lifted 
the  budget  book  at  his  side  and  handled  it  as  if  it  were 
his  closest  yet  saddest  friend.  We  further  mentioned 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  our  budget.  Sympathetic 
to  our  monetary  problems  he  lifted  the  phone  at  his 
other  side  and  quickly  cancelled  a  dubious  debt  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  flight  overweight  that  we  had  in- 
curred during  our  flight  to  Managua.  On  this  note 
our  interview  ended  leaving  us  thankful  for  Schick's 
generous  gesture,  yet  wondrous  at  such  executive  con- 
trol of  the  private  airline  company. 

The  Colegio  Bautista  became  our  home.    Life 
was  a  routine  of  day  to  day  teaching.   The  stu- 
dents rotated  in  cooking  each  day.    The  cooks 
for  the  day  bought  the  food  in  the  central  open  air 


Shopping  was  a  challenge  in  Managua's  market  place.  Duke  versus  the  Colegio  Bautista  was  almost  no  contest. 


market  where  flys  were  the  spice  of  every  purchase. 
Everyone  ate  in  the  school  director's  apartment  which 
was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  school.  The  girls  lived 
in  that  apartment  while  the  boys  lived  several  blocks 
away  in  a  house  behind  the  Baptist  mission  hospital. 
Though  each  day  classes  were  met  and  taught,  one  day 
hardly  became  a  copy  of  the  next  for  always  the 
Nicaraguans  would  have  some  new,  hilarious,  or  frus- 
trating trick  up  their  Latin  American  sleeves. 

More  than  involving  a  teaching  of  facts  the  teach- 
ing stressed  concepts  which  were  entirely  new  to  some 
of  the  pupils.  In  physical  education  the  ideas  of  fair 
play  and  cooperation  were  emphasized.  These  ideas 
were  most  difficult  to  convey  to  young  primary  aged 
children.  Though  adoring  the  instruction  of  their  hero, 
Tony  Pope,  they  were  slow  to  follow  his  broken  Span- 
ish rules.  Ten  and  twelve  year  old  girls  invented  their 
own  rules  for  softball.  They  placed  two  fielders  on  first 
base.  One  forcibly  kept  the  runner  off  the  base  while 
the  other  one  retrieved  the  ball  and  tagged  her  out. 

In  two  line  relays  first  and  second  grade  boys  dis- 
liked Ann  Heath's  and  Bobbie  Binning's  rule  of  only 
one  person  running  at  a  time  from  each  line.  So  at 
the  signal  "vayan"  every  boy  in  the  line  took  off  for 
the  goal.  For  the  same  boys  in  dodge  ball  it  was  much 
more  fun  to  catch  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
rather  than  dodge  it.  Soon  all  players  on  the  outside 
of  the  circle  sneaked  to  the  inside.  For  these  boys  a 
tug-of-war  seemed  to  be  the  simplest  thing  that  they 
could  cooperate  on.  This  worked  well  until  they 
wrapped  one  of  their  "friends"  around  a  tree  with  the 
rope. 

The  senior  high  students  were  better  at  following  the 
rules,  in  fact  the  teenage  boys  were  the  best  athletes 
in  the  city.  They  learned  much  about  our  brand  of 
basketball  from  a  Duke  starter,  Buzzy  Harrison.  The 
shorter  and  thinner  Nicaraguans  learned  that  size  counts 


in  the  two  basketball  games  we  played  them.  They 
were  severely  beaten  as  Buzzy  scored  close  to  fifty 
points  a  game.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  physical  education,  but  the  pupils 
were  left  with  a  definite  awareness  of  our  respect  for 
rules  and  cooperation. 

Ginny  Lilly,  Sandy  Allen,  and  Nancy  Weldon,  who 
taught  art,  encountered  another  problem.  Art  had 
previously  been  a  matter  of  copying  pictures.  Our  girls 
made  a  great  effort  to  encourage  creativity.  The  students 
were  told  to  clear  their  desks.  Paper  and  paint  brushes 
were  issued  and  the  children  began  to  paint.  As  soon 
as  the  teacher  was  not  looking  one  little  girl  would  pull 
a  picture  book  out  from  underneath  her  desk.  The 
occurrence  of  these  incidents  was  discouraged  and  the 
children's  imaginations  grew.  Most  enjoyable  were  the 
classes  in  which  the  Nicaraguan  teachers  were  given 
similar  instruction  in  order  to  carry  on  the  program  per- 
manently. 

Besides  developing  expression  through  art,  it  was 
also  developed  in  music  through  the  girls  chorus. 
Margaret  House  and  Mrs.  Jack  Carroll  groomed  the 
girls  to  a  final  display  of  their  talents  on  the  night  of  a 
big  Pan-American  Day  program. 

Graduate  students  in  Romance  languages,  Dick 
Glenn,  John  Battle,  and  Bob  Terry,  encountered  the 
perils  of  teaching  an  academic  course.  Cheating,  the 
universal  law,  was  the  practice  of  every  self-esteeming, 
ambitious  student.  To  be  caught  was  not  to  be  shamed; 
it  was  only  to  lose  short  ground  in  a  game  with  the 
overpowering  odds  in  one's  favor.  Class  discipline 
proved  to  be  an  entirely  different  problem  from  any  the 
language  teachers  had  ever  encountered.  One  day 
when  the  students  heard  a  parade  in  the  street  the  whole 
class  jumped  from  their  seats  and  ran  to  the  window  to 
watch  the  parade.  Parades  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
a  common  sight. 
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Art  class  turned  into  something  of  a  challenge  for  all.  The  students  had  an  irresistible  ability  to  charm  teacher. 


The  hour  after  school  was  out  was  the  most 
looked  forward  to  hour  of  the  day.  The  pupils 
from  age  eight  to  twenty  poured  onto  the  vast 
grassy  athletic  field.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  their 
uniforms,  beige  blouses  and  navy  blue  skirts.  The  boys 
dressed  in  simple  clothes  with  the  characteristic  shirt 
tail  out.  We  mingled  with  them  in  a  variety  of  ways 
playing  volley  ball,  looking  ridiculously  awkward  try- 
ing to  play  soccer,  giving  tips  in  basketball  techniques, 
playing  baseball,  and  most  of  all  being  smothered  by 
chattering,  enthusiastically  bubbling  humanity.  Their 
most  pressing  question  was  "Quien  es  su  novia"  (Who 
is  your  girl  friend?)  hoping  desperately  that  we  would 
name  some  girl  in  the  school  so  they  could  run  spread 
the  word  to  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth.  When  we 
managed  to  talk  of  other  subjects,  we  learned  much 
about  our  differing  attitudes  and  values.  It  made  no 
sense  to  them  that  we  would  pay  our  way  to  come  work 
in  another  country.  They  expressed  great  surprise  at 
our  cooking  and  washing  for  ourselves  when  we  could 
afford  a  maid.  This  looked  like  a  needless  waste  of 
manual  labor  on  our  part. 

The  Nicaraguan  friendship  did  not  end  on  the  play- 
ground. We  were  asked  into  homes  in  the  evenings,  and 
when  one  is  asked  into  a  home  it  is  a  permanent  invi- 
tation to  come  every  night  if  you  wish.  Many  an  eve- 
ning was  spent  sitting  in  a  living  room  or  on  a  porch 
talking  about  everything  under  the  sun.  In  these  mo- 
ments we  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  friendly,  carefree 
Latin  American  personality. 

Quite  often  the  evening  offered  something  else  in 
the  way  of  enjoyment,  a  fiesta.  At  night  the  empty, 
dark  silence  of  the  streets  would  suddenly  be  pierced 
by  the  blast  of  a  record  player  or  the  roll  of  marimbas, 
giving  assurance  that  all  was  not  dead,  that  in  some 
corner  abode  life's  light  burned  brightly  and  flickered 
to  the  cha-cha.    The  students  of  the  Colegio  Bautista 


were  no  exception  to  this  practice.  It  was  like  the 
emergence  of  a  butterfly  from  its  cocoon  to  see  the 
change  in  the  girls  from  their  school  uniforms  to  their 
party  dresses.  Of  all  the  North  American  culture  that 
Latin  America  could  have  adopted  it  chose  dancing. 
"El  twist"  with  a  Latin  accent  is  irresistible.  Pande- 
monium reigns  with  a  deafening  roar  as  the  uninhibited 
Latin  American  spirit  displays  itself. 

Much  of  our  time  was  spent  necessarily  in  taking 
care  of  ourselves.  This  required  a  daily  walk  to  the 
open  air  market  by  some  two  of  our  members.  These 
walks  revealed  much  of  the  Nicaraguan  way  of  life. 
The  first  thing  one  is  impressed  with  is  the  drove  of 
jet  propelled  bugs  flying  by,  called  taxis.  Speed  is  the 
number  one  driving  rule.  Secondly,  one  notices  that 
the  pedestrians  are  soon  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

The  most  obvious  obstacles  on  the  brick  tile  side- 
walks are  babies.  One  is  immediately  aware  of  a  popu- 
lation boom;  over  half  the  country  is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Dirty,  half-dressed  babies  are  everywhere. 
These  are  the  people  for  whom  there  is  no  future  at 
present.  Their  swollen  stomachs  indicate  parasites. 
Their  cries  are  a  warning  that  they  will  soon  become  a 
growing  burden  to  the  country. 

In  the  downtown  area  of  the  city  we  found  the  beg- 
gars. The  old  ones  stood  in  a  corner  with  an  out- 
stretched hand.  The  young  ones  tugged  at  our  sleeves. 
The  beggars  with  pride  shined  shoes.  The  hard  working 
shoe-shiner  could  earn  about  the  minimum  wage  of  one 
U.  S.  dollar  a  day.  The  hard  working  beggar  could  do 
much  better. 

Walking  the  crowded  streets  one  could  feel  the 

closeness  of  the  cramped  living  conditions  that  hold 

250,000  people.    Almost  everyone  lives  in  the  same 

type  of  house.  Street  upon  street  showed  the  same  rows 

Continued  on  page  22 
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PROJECT  NICARAGUA"— Part  II 


PEARL  LAGOON 


Text  by  Sandy  Collins  &  Kenna  Given 
Photos  by  Wesley  Cocker 


It  is  with  real  joy  that  today  we  welcome  you  stu- 
dents from  the  United  States.  There  are  not  words 
to  express  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  you,  that  you 
have  come  from  so  far  off  to  live  and  work  among 
us.  We  know  that  you  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
for  this  clinic  project,  and  that  you  are  using  time 
that  is  for  your  vacation.  We  are  poor  people  and 
can  only  thank  you  by  words,  but  for  your  help  God 
will  reward  you  in  paradise  and  for  your  unselfishness 
you  will  achieve  immortality." 

This  was  the  reception  that  greeted  us,  fifteen  Duke 
students  and  graduates,  at  Bluefields,  a  tiny  city  on  the 
east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  political  center  for  the  re- 
mote Zelaya  province.  After  four  months  of  planning 
and  briefing  sessions,  supervised  by  former  YMCA  di- 
rector Robert  P.  Hyatt,  we  were  embarked  on  "Project 
Nicaragua,"  the  University's  first  international  endeavor. 

Now  sponsored  by  the  University  Religious  Coun- 
cil, the  program  began  in  the  summer  of  1962,  when 
the  Reverend  Hyatt  personally  arranged  for  nine  under- 
graduate students  to  work  in  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  teaching  for  the  Baptist  school  and  working 
in  the  nearby  hospital.  This  experiment  turned  out  to 
be  so  profitable  on  both  sides  that  this  year  an  even 
larger  group  of  fifteen  returned  to  Managua,  and  an 
equal  number  went  to  the  coast  for  a  new  purpose — 
the  building  of  a  desperately  needed  medical  clinic  in 
the  isolated  community  of  Pearl  Lagoon. 

Because  Pearl  Lagoon  is  on  the  east  coast,  it  is 
separated  culturally  as  well  as  geographically  from  the 
relative  modernity  of  the  west  coast.    Its  people  are 

Sandy  Collins  is  a  junior  zoology  major  from  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  and  Kenna  Given  is  a  senior 
medical    student    from     Clendenin,     West     Virginia. 


of  Jamaican  descent;  they  therefore  speak  primarily 
"Creole"  English,  not  Spanish.  The  Moravian  Church 
is  most  dominant,  not  the  Catholic.  Situated  22  miles 
up-river  from  Bluefields,  without  means  of  transporta- 
tion other  than  canoe,  there  was  for  the  800  inhabitants 
of  Pearl  Lagoon  no  alternative  other  than  paddling 
their  dangerously  ill  on  an  eight  to  twelve  hour  boat 
trip  for  help.  Medical  supplies  and  professional  serv- 
ices were  not  to  be  had,  except  for  occasional  visits  of 
an  American  doctor,  Ned  Wallace,  from  the  Moravian 
Mission  hospital  one  hundred  miles  up  the  coast  at 
Puerto  Cabezas.  The  possibility  of  the  construction  of  a 
clinic  for  Pearl  Lagoon  became  real  when  Dr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Hyatt  met  in  Managua;  Dr.  Wallace  said  "You 
build  it,  and  I'll  provide  it  with  supplies  and  a  per- 
manent Nicaraguan  nurse." 

In  the  months  ahead  Mr.  Hyatt,  from  his  office  in 
the  chapel  basement,  put  the  pieces  together  to  make 
the  possibility  a  working  reality.  We  recruited  the  Rev- 
erend Jim  Stines  of  the  Baptist  Student  Center  to  lead 
the  project,  along  with  the  Reverend  Jack  Carroll  who 
would  work  with  the  group  in  Managua.  Participants 
were  selected,  including  an  engineer,  a  medical  student, 
and  three  nurses,  one  of  whom  is  head  of  the  pediatric 
ward  at  Duke  Hospital.  Others  were  Duke  undergrad- 
uates, sophomores  to  seniors,  history  to  physics  majors. 
Blueprints  were  drawn  up  by  undergraduate  engineer 
Richard  Woods,  materials  and  supplies  ordered,  briefing 
sessions  begun.    Operation  Pearl  Lagoon  was  on. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  willingness  and  co- 
operation we  met  from  the  first  day  we  landed,  cot  in 
one  arm,  mosquito  net  in  another,  on  the  wobbly  little 
pier  in  Pearl  Lagoon.  Children  were  everywhere,  as 
they  were  to  be  for  the  next  seven  weeks,  carting  off 
sixty-pound  suitcases  with  no  effort.    Women  hugged 
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Pearl  Lagoon  children  are  at  home  in  or  on  the  water  and  the  lack  of  bathing  suits  poses  no  problems  for  them. 


us,  men  shook  our  hands,  dinner  was  waiting.  After 
going  through  six  hours  of  endless  green  growing  things, 
we  all  felt  like  prodigal  sons. 

Within  two  days  ground  was  being  cleared  and 
marked  off,  foundations  being  poured.  Local  men  ar- 
ranged time  off  from  their  farms  to  come  and  help; 
together  we  dug,  drained,  tied,  mixed,  nailed  and  car- 
ried. They  had  already  made  most  of  the  cement  blocks 
themselves  months  before  we  arrived,  and  set  up  a 
clinic  committee  of  responsible  community  members  to 
select  the  site  and  organize  work  shifts.  Prime  co- 
ordinator of  this  was  the  Reverend  Charles  Moses, 
Moravian  minister  and  community  leader. 

The  girls  settled  in  the  Moravian  Mission  house, 
with  an  adjoining  kitchen  complete  with  wood 
stove  and  a  water  faucet  supplied  from  a  rain 
barrel.  Boys  made  use  of  a  vacant  house  nearby. 
In  shifts  of  two  and  with  much  help  from  neighbors 
Mary  and  Rose,  we  experimented  with  cooking  a  la 
wild.  Soon  the  frustration  of  burned  fingers,  unsalted 
oatmeal,  dead  stove,  cold  dishwater  and  monotonous 
peanut  butter  turned  into  the  pride  of  pineapple  upside- 
down  cakes,  hot  biscuits,  curried  rice  and  chicken  cas- 
seroles.   Throughout  the   day  there  was   an  endless 


parade  of  people  to  the  kitchen  door,  bringing  what- 
ever they  could  spare — eggs,  pineapples,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, plantain,  coconut,  limes,  and  from  the  children, 
flowers.  We  had  to  beg  them  to  accept  fair  pay  for  this 
food,  just  as  we  had  to  beg  to  do  our  own  cooking  and 
washing.  Soon  we  became  adept  at  catching  escaped 
chickens  and  plucking  them  up  for  dinner,  baking  bread 
in  bisecuted  soybean  oil  tins,  and  adding  vanilla  to  hot 
powdered  milk  to  make  it  taste  like  cocoa.  Sometimes 
for  a  special  treat  we  would  order  butter  or  Pepsi's, 
or  one  of  the  two  refrigerator  owners  would  send  us 
a  tray  of  ice. 

While  the  clinic  went  up,  friendships  were  made, 
many  questions  asked  and  answered.  It 
seemed  as  though  real  trust  were  being  built 
too,  just  as  concretely  as  the  blocks  and  mortar.  Again 
and  again  we  heard  "These  people  not  too  proud  to 
work."  Visitors  from  nearby  villages  stared  in  frank 
disbelief  at  our  girls  in  bluejeans  carrying  sand  on  their 
backs,  mixing  cement  and  digging  trenches.  They  had 
never  seen  white  people  do  physical  labor,  particularly 
for  someone  else,  and  lifting  a  heavy  load  was  for  them 
a  real  sign  of  humility. 
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Sand  was  carried  the  ancient  way  by  the  native  women. 

Meanwhile  the  medical  crew  had  set  up  a  temporary 
clinic  in  the  mission  house.  Before  we  left,  med  stu- 
dent Kenna  Given  and  nurses  had  treated  some  740  pa- 
tients, with  ailments  ranging  from  worms  to  hands 
mangled  by  machetes.  "Doc"  Given  was  a  real  favorite 
with  the  people,  although  his  West  Virginia  drawl  was 
some  handicap.  If  asked  "Where  is  the  pain,  in  your 
stomach?"  the  patient  would  answer  "Oh  no,  doctor, 
my  belly,"  and  put  his  hand  over  his  heart.  Stomach 
in  Pearl  Lagoon  lingo  turned  out  to  be  "belly-below." 
But  let's  hear  "Doc"  Given  describe  his  work  among 
the  people  of  Pearl  Lagoon  in  his  own  words: 

"It  was  the  start  of  another  typical  day  for  me 
in  Pearl  Lagoon  when  suddenly  a  young  girl  came 
through  the  lines  of  waiting  patients  and  gravely 
pleaded  for  me  to  go  with  her.  Fully  realizing  the 
danger  of  the  situation  but  yet  being  calm,  she 
said,  "My  sister  is  bleeding  greatly.  Mother  has 
sent  me  to  bring  you  to  her.  Will  you  come?" 
As  soon  as  the  nurse  had  packed  my  bag  with 
gauze,  tape,  instruments,  and  medicines  we  de- 
parted, leaving  nearly  fifty  patients  waiting  and 
more  patients  still  arriving. 

A  short  time  later  we  arrived  at  a  typical 
Pearl  Lagoon  dwelling  with  a  thatched  roof, 
wooden  sides,  open  windows,  and  raised  floors. 
Children  were  present  at  every  turn  but  they  were 
outnumbered  by  the  horses,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  and 
chickens  which  were  allowed  to  roam  freely  in 
the  village. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  I  was  not  taken  to 
this  house  but  to  a  much  smaller  dwelling  behind 
it.  The  hut  looked  like  a  broken  down  smoke 
house  and  was  smaller  inside  than  one  of  our 
automobiles. 

The  smallness  and  darkness  were  almost  over- 
powering. However,  I  gradually  was  able  to  see  a 


patient  lying  on  a  board  bed  with  her  head  low- 
ered. Grease  had  been  applied  to  her  wrist, 
ankles,  and  navel  to  stop  hemorrhaging  resulting 
from  a  miscarriage.  Although  awake,  the  patient 
was  moaning  and  complained  of  being  very  weak. 
Her  blood  pressure  was  quite  low  and  she  was  still 
bleeding. 

At  that  time,  I  thought  my  only  hope  for  her 
was  to  give  some  medicine  that  would  cause  her 
uterus  to  contract.  This  was  done  and  the  mother 
was  instructed  to  massage  the  uterus  as  well  as  to 
contact  me  if  the  patient  continued  to  bleed. 

Then,  the  nurse  and  I  returned  to  the  clinic. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  day  we  heard  such  usual 
complaints  as:  "Doc,  I  am  really  operating," 
which  meant  that  he  had  diarrhea;  "Doc,  I  can't 
move  backwards,"  was  the  way  one  said  he  was 
constipated;  and,  "Doc,  I  have  pain  in  my  belly 
bottom,"  which  meant  he  had  pain  in  his  stomach. 

By  nightfall  we  had  seen  fifty-six  patients,  but 
the  end  had  not  come.  Late  that  evening  we  were 
told  the  patient  in  the  hut  had  started  bleeding 
again.    Her  blood  pressure  was  dangerously  low. 

Fortunately,  we  found  that  one  of  our  nurses, 
Carol  Todd,  had  blood  which  could  be  given  to 
the  patient.  We  took  a  unit  of  blood  from  Carol 
and  transfused  the  patient.  Her  bleeding  stopped 
and  she  gradually  returned  to  her  normal  health. 

And  so  it  went  in  Pearl  Lagoon.  We  con- 
sulted with  midwives  on  obstetrical  problems, 
treated  pneumonias  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
cleaned  and  closed  knife  wounds,  and  did  a  host 
of  other  minor  operations.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
patients  were  seen  during  our  stay  in  addition  to 
house  calls  and  return  visits. 

The  absence  of  X-ray  equipment,  EKG  ma- 
chines, clinical  laboratories,  and  blood  banks 
forced  me  to  rely  mainly  on  my  stethoscope,  oph- 
thalmoscope, powers  of  observation,  and  past 
knowledge  accumulated  during  my  training.  Al- 
though the  absence  of  diagnostic  equipment  has 
its  apparent  disadvantages,  there  were  two  good 
points.  First,  I  had  to  develop  my  ability  to  use 
my  senses  and  equipment  to  a  much  finer  degree 
than  I  thought  was  possible.  Second,  I  learned  to 
appreciate  such  equipment  and  I  no  longer  take 
it  for  granted. 

After  my  experiences  this  summer,  I  think  I 
have  a  sense  of  what  is  important  to  learn  and 
what  is  not.  In  addition,  I  have  a  much  greater 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  here  in  the  States. 
If  I  were  to  summarize  in  one  sentence  what  I 
did  this  summer,  it  would  be  as  follows:    I  was 
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a  general  practitioner  at  a  time  in  my  Training 
when  the  experience  could  not  have  been  more 
valuable." 

On  cool  rainy  evenings  (it  rains  250-300  inches 
annually  in  East  Nicaragua,  the  rainy  season 
coming  during  summer  months)  we  often  en- 
joyed a  guitar  serenade,  or  gathered  around  our  dining 
table  for  heated  discussions  on  Christianity,  politics, 
or  bridge.  More  and  more  often  the  young  men  from 
the  community  would  join  these  discussions,  and  we 
found  ourselves  explaining  why  they  should  pen  up 
their  pigs,  why  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun,  why 
American  Negroes  are  fighting  for  civil  rights.  Several 
of  the  girls  had  already  taught  classes  in  the  little 
Moravian  schoolhouse,  but  opportunity  there  was  some- 
what limited,  as  grades  went  no  higher  than  six.  Boys 
had  built  crab  traps  and  chicken  coops.  But  what  could 
we  do  for  adult  education?  Someone  suggested  night 
classes,  and  out  of  this  came  well-attended  sessions  on 
sanitation,  pre-natal  and  child  care,  local  economic  and 
political  problems. 

Their  basic  grievance  is  that  their  government  has 
neglected  them.  Foreign  and  Spanish  (Nicaraguans 
of  Spanish  descent  who  make  up  the  ruling  class) 
interests  from  the  interior  remove  vast  quantities  of 
bananas,  rubber,  and  mahogany,  but  from  the  export 
duties  the  east  coast  receives  very  little.  As  one  man 
said  in  frustration,  "We  are  not  real  farmers  here,  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  to  farm  with."  There  is  no 
capital,  no  money  with  which  to  make  money,  "no  pay 
day  here."  They  have  to  sell  their  beans  and  rice  for 
less  than  it  costs  to  plant  them,  because  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  works  against  them;  they  can't 
afford  to  wait  for  the  demand  to  go  up.  School  teacher 
Harry  Hebbart  outlined  a  four  point  plan  in  one  meet- 
ing. "We  need  a  road  out  here  first.  Transportation  takes 
50%  out  of  our  profits.  We  need  loans  under  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  an  agent  to  teach  agriculture. 
Few  farmers  here  can  even  produce  enough  for  their 
own  consumption.  But  all  we  get  are  promises."  How 
real  is  the  despair  of  people  who  have  no  voice  in  their 
government.  Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  has  not  invited  the  Peace  Corps. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  wonderful  old  man  in 
Pearl  Lagoon  who  is  not  interested  in  making  money. 
Woodcarver  Robert  Temple  spends  his  days  shaping 
and  shaving  rosewood,  producing  glowing  candelabra, 
salad  bowls,  boat  sets,  letter  openers.  He  has  done  work 
for  exhibitions  in  Washington  and  New  York  and  could 
be  making  fortunes,  but  as  he  said,  "What  would  I 
do  with  all  that  money?  I  don't  need  anything  that  I 
don't  have  here."    His  son  Alvin,  known  in  Managua 


Everyone  pitched  in  to  help  construct  the  new  clinic. 

as  "The  Prophet,"  has  a  personality  all  his  own.  Seven 
years  ago,  he  had  a  vision  in  which  God  appeared  and 
told  him  he  must  never  cut  his  hair.  Consequently,  his 
head  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. A  religious  fanatic,  he  holds  pentecostal  services 
every  morning  in  which  the  people  moan  and  shake  for 
hours.  Alvin's  fame  spread  as  visitors  who  took  his 
picture  got  back  a  blur  or  a  blank,  reportedly  because 
his  soul  was  already  with  God.  "Christians  today  have 
lost  the  spirit,"  he  said. 

On  Sundays  or  when  the  work  slowed  down  a 
little,  we  found  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  fun.  There 
were  plenty  of  horses  for  bareback  riding,  if  we  could 
catch  one  or  harder,  stay  on  it.  Occasionally,  the  sun 
came  out,  (remember,  it  was  the  rainy  season)  and  we 
would  head  for  the  lagoon  with  air  mattresses  and  many 
laughs  at  the  skinny-dipping  little  boys.  I  have  never 
seen  children  who  loved  life  and  everything  in  it  so 
much.  During  full  moon,  we  went  sailing  at  night,  and 
traded  our  favorite  songs.  And  once  a  week,  we  met 
with  the  Moravian  Youth  Fellowship  (ages  13  to  37). 

Weekends  we  reserved  for  travel.  We  visited  beauti- 
ful Corn  Island,  neighboring  villages  and  Indian  com- 
munities. On  one  tiny  Indian  island,  the  pastor  asked 
us  to  please  thank  President  Kennedy  for  the  food  he 
had  been  sending.  "I  mean  to  write  him  a  letter  but  I 
haven't  got  to  it  yet." 

As  a  parting  gesture  a  few  days  before  we  left,  we 
decided  to  have  a  field  day  for  the  community.  The 
girls  used  spare  time  to  make  cookies,  a  grand  total  of 
2,000.  (Said  one:  "Six  hundred  snicker  doodles! 
Good  grief!  I  feel  sick.")  Events  included  a  greasy 
pole  climb,  sack  race,  chicken  chop,  and  horse  race, 
which  proved  very  interesting  as  we  had  made  a  finish 
line  of  pink  and  blue  toilet  paper.  When  the  horses  saw 
it  they  went  in  all  directions. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Charles  A.  Dukes  becomes  Assista 
succeeds   him   as  Alumni  Direct 


Charles  A.  Dukes  contemplates  his  new  role  at  Duke. 
14 


They're  changing  the  guard  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace .  .  .",  wrote  A.  A.  Milne  in  one  of  his  de- 
lightful rhymes,  but  this  was  scarcely  news  for 
they  did  it  every  day.  What  is  news,  however,  is  a 
change  of  the  guard  in  the  alumni  office  at  Duke. 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  director  of  alumni  affairs  for 
almost  20  of  his  35  years  of  University  service,  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  vice  president  by  new 
Duke  President  Douglas  M.  Knight.  Succeeding  Mr. 
Dukes  as  director  of  alumni  affairs  is  Roger  L.  Mar- 
shall, former  editor  of  the  Register  and  for  the  last 
five  years  alumni  secretary. 

Mr.  Dukes  began  his  career  with  the  alumni  office 
as  a  student  assistant,  and  when  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  1929  he  accepted  a  full-time  position  with 
the  department.  In  1944,  he  was  promoted  from  as- 
sistant to  director  of  alumni  affairs  succeeding  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  R.  Dwire.  During  his  tenure  as  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Dukes  has  seen  the  department  grow  in  size 
and  scope.  Under  his  leadership  the  University  Loyalty 
Fund  was  inaugurated  in  1947,  and  has  grown  over 
the  years  to  its  present  role  of  importance  in  financing 
the  University.  During  this  past  year  the  Fund  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  over  $527,000  in  which  more  than 
42%  of  the  alumni  participated. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Dukes  will  work  with  the 
institutional  advancement  staff  in  the  area  of  Univer- 
sity development  and  public  relations.  His  work  will 
continue  to  bring  him  in  close  contact  with  Duke  alum- 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks 
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ice  President  and  Roger  L.  Marshall 
•■    two    recent   administrative    changes. 


ni,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  future  development 
of  the  University  and  its  programs. 

Due  to  a  health  problem  which  has  plagued  him 
for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Dukes  had  requested  relief 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  continuing  administrative 
duties,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Knight,  "to  the  extent  that 
his  health  permits,  the  University  wishes  to  take  full- 
est possible  advantage  of  Mr.  Dukes'  rich  background 
and  outstanding  qualifications  for  continuing  work  on 
behalf  of  the  University." 

Roger  L.  Marshall  assumes  the  post  of  alumni  di- 
rector with  a  background  of  15  years  experience  in  the 
department.  A  1942  Duke  graduate,  he  has  had  ex- 
perience in  virtually  every  phase  of  alumni  work,  in- 
cluding assistant  to  the  director,  editor  of  the  Register 
and  alumni  secretary.  Before  returning  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1948,  he  worked  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Elkin  Tribune  and  the  Winston-Salem  Journal.  He 
served  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II  and  cur- 
rently holds  a  Reserve  commission  as  lieutenant 
colonel. 

With  these  two  promotions  the  University  is  cap- 
italizing on  the  abilities  of  its  able  men.  The  alumni 
department,  as  it  stands  today,  is  a  monument  to  the 
dedication  of  Charles  A.  Dukes  and  those  who  worked 
with  him.  It,  therefore,  seems  fitting  that  we  introduce 
you  to  the  staff  of  the  department  for  it  is  your  depart- 
ment whose  objective  is  to  serve  you  and  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  years  to  come. 


Roger  Marshall  jokes  with  secretary  Barbara  Pattishall. 
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FOR  ALUMNI  SERVICE 


Anne  Garrard,  assistant  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  works  primarily  with 
the  University's  alumnae.  Miss  Gar- 
rard holds  the  A.B.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees from  Duke  and  has  been  with 
the  department  since  1939.  She  is 
especially  well  known  for  her  per- 
sonal warmth  to  all  visiting  alumni. 


Charlotte  Corbin,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '35,  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable members  of  the  department. 
Her  sweet  smile  and  gentle  manner 
belie  the  vast  job  she  does  in  keeping 
the  books  balanced  and  finding  time 
to  do  the  class  notes  for  the  Register. 
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Mabel  Stone  and  her  staff  in  the  mail  room  have  the  Herculean  task  of  getting  out  all  the  various  mailings  that  keep 
alumni  posted  on   events  at   the   University.    During  a   year's   time   they   handle    1.2    million   pieces   of   mail. 


Patsy  McKay,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '30,  presides  over  the  alum- 
ni records.  Though  her  files  bulge 
with  almost  35,000  alumni,  the 
care  and  attention  she  gives  each 
one  is  evidence  of  her  dedication. 
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FOR  ALUMNI  SERVICE  continued 


Bill  Jennings,  who  heads  up  the 
alumni  giving  program,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  '50.  Bill  came 
back  to  the  University  in  1961 
from  the  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
has  become  a  valuable  member  of 
the  department  and  the  University. 


Allen  Tyree,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '22,  has 
been  alumni  field  secretary  of  the  Loyalty  Fund 
since  1948. 
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John  Frye,  '61  graduate  and  new- 
est member  of  the  department,  is 
perhaps  best  known  to  alumni  for 
his  achievements  as  a  Duke  varsity 
basketball   player  for   three  years. 


Laney  Funderburk,  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  '60,  heads  up  the  local  association  pro- 
grams among  his  numerous  other  duties. 
His  latest  activities  with  football  films  have 
drawn  a  certain  amount  of  critical  acclaim. 
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FOR  ALUMNI  SERVICE 

concluded 


University  photographer  Thad  Sparks  (seated)  and 
his  assistant  James  Wallace  are  much  more  at 
home  behind  the  camera  rather  than  in  front  of  it. 
When  finally  cornered  they  reluctantly  agreed  to 
have  their  portrait  made,  cameras  at  the  ready. 


Alumni  editor  Howard  Snethen 
turns  his  back  on  the  camera  to 
consult  with  assistant  Harry  Jack- 
son in  the  process  of  putting  this 
issue     of    the     Register     to     bed. 
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New  England  Life  agent  Dave  Bell,  University  of  Vermont  '59.  discusses  a  "Savings  for  Success"  insurance  program  with  clients  David  and  Aline  Shader, 


WHO  EVER  SOLD  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  LIFE 
INSURANCE -IN  ONE  YEAR -IN  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT? 


Dave  Bell  did.  And  a  handful  of  others,  over  the  years. 
Selling  a  million  is  excellent  production  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.  In  Burlington  it's  exceptional,  particularly 
when  accomplished  by  a  man  in  his  first  year  in  the 
business. 

Extraordinary  salesman?  Yes  and  no.  Dave's  a  like- 
able, unassuming  kind  of  guy  whose  greatest  assets  are 
enthusiasm  and  a  willingness  to  learn.  He's  a  college 
graduate,  to  be  sure,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Army 
Rangers  before  joining  New  England  Life's  Burlington 
agency.  Such  bright  young  men  starting  bright  new 
careers  have  been  known  to  respond  to  supervision  as 


Mickey  Mantle  might  respond  to  batting  tips. 

But  Dave  Bell  listened  and  learned,  tried  techniques 
he  doubted  could  work,  found  they  did,  and  came  back 
for  more.  He  sold  no  big  pension  or  business  cases  that 
first  year.  He  did  bring  a  measure  of  financial  security  to 
132  families,  of  which  the  Shaders,  above,  are  typical. 

Could  you  be  another  Dave  Bell?  The  important 
ingredients,  as  you've  seen,  are  intelligence,  warmth, 
ambition  and  the  training  and  support  of  a  good  com- 
pany. If  you  have  the  first  three,  you're  eligible  for  the 
fourth.  Look  into  it.  Write  Vice  President  John  Barker, 
Jr.,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


These  Duke  University  men  are  New  England  Life  representatives: 


William  M.  Werber,  CLU,  '30, 

Washington 
Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Mateo 


E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  '40,  General  Agent, 

Nashville 
George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point, 

N.  C. 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago 
William  W.  Werber,  CLU,  '53, 

Washington 
Harry  M.   Piper,  '56,  St.  Petersburg 


MANAGUA  continued 

of  jammed  together  houses  all  with  a 
common  front  wall.  Everyone  shared  the 
same  living  conditions  and  participated 
in  similar  daily  routines.  The  closeness 
of  it  all  seemed  to  tie  the  people  to- 
gether with  a  common  bond  that  enabled 
them  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  every- 
thing. 

Still  another  section  of  town  brought 
the  hardest  heart  to  tears.  At  the 
foot  of  a  growing  mountain  of  trash, 
which  is  the  smelly  city  dump,  the  lake 
front  is  speckled  with  the  mushroom- 
like huts  of  the  homeless,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  sick.  Inside  the  paste- 
board huts  huddled  frightened  families. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  four  of  us  went 
one  hot  Sunday  afternoon  and  partici- 
pated in  a  mission  service.  Jack  Carroll 
delivered  a  sermon  directed  to  the  obvious 
needs  of  the  small  crowd  that  sat  on 
broken  boxes  and  the  ground.  The  gaunt, 
bony  dogs  listened  as  attentively  as  any- 
one, assured  that  even  for  them  there 
must  be  a  better  life. 

With  these  pictures  engraved  upon  our 
minds  we  approached  the  long  winding 
drive  that  led  to  the  U.  S.  ambassador's 
mansion.  It  was  close  to  the  end  of  our 
stay  in  the  country.  The  atmosphere 
around  the  ambassador's  pool  was  a  mix- 
ture of  splashing  water  and  lively  di- 
rected conversation.  Several  foreign 
service  officers  were  present  who  de- 
fended the  popular  accusation  that  the 
U.  S.  supports  a  dictatorship.  With  em- 
phasis they  reminded  us  that  the  govern- 
ment is  the  responsibility  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  not  of  the  U.  S.  The  Am- 
bassador, Aaron  Brown,  while  charcoal 
frying  our  hamburgers,  illustrated  how 
the  ideas  of  democracy  are  growing 
among  the  people  through  U.  S.  influ- 
ence. He  continued  that  democracy  is 
not  an  overnight  process,  and  it  will  take 
long  tedious  years  of  cultivation  before 
it  will  mature  in  Nicaragua.  Bill 
Humphrey,  a  foreign  service  officer,  ex- 
plained the  economic  situation  while 
floating  lazily  in  an  inner  tube.  Some  re- 
ports have  it  that  Nicaragua  is  a  poor 
country  because  some  people  control  all 
the  wealth.  But  there  is  not  that  much 
wealth,  period,  in  Nicaragua.  He  ex- 
plained, "There  is  more  wealth  in  my 
Oklahoma  home  of  60,000  than  there  is 
in  this  whole  country  of   1,500,000." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  the  mean- 
ing of  a  project  that  is  only  a  drop  in  a 
sea    of    poverty    and    misunderstanding. 


What  meaning  can  a  low  budget  project 
have  compared  with  millions  of  U.  S. 
dollars  spent  daily  throughout  the  world? 
But  who  can  estimate  the  worth,  the  far 
reaching  effect  upon  lives,  and  the  influ- 
ence on  future  events  made  by  a  personal 
exchange  of  cultures?  From  the  plane 
window  we  sadly  watched  the  country 
sink  under  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  we 
realized  that  the  key  to  the  immediate 
future  for  our  small  world  of  today  is 
an  understanding  of  common  goals 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  a 
person  to  person  display  of  concern  for 
achieving  these  goals. 


PEARL  LAGOON  continued 

Amidst  concerted  efforts  to  finish  as 
much  of  the  clinic  as  possible  with  ma- 
terials that  had  been  delayed,  amidst 
goodbyes  and  gifts  and  packing,  we  met 
in  the  schoolhouse  for  the  last  time  with 
the  people  who  had  worked  and  prayed 
so  hard  to  make  their  dream  come  true. 
They  had  much  to  say,  but  the  essence 
of  it  all  was  "How  can  we  thank  you?" 
In  the  silence  that  followed,  one  of  us 
stepped  in  and  said  this.  "I'm  afraid  no 
one  is  going  to  speak  for  our  group,  al- 
though we  all  feel  a  great  deal.  You 
have  told  us  that  you're  grateful  for  the 
sacrifice  we  made,  but  please  realize  that 
there  has  been  no  sacrifice.  Living  and 
working  with  you  has  meant  more  to  us 
than  money  can  buy;  you  gave  us  your- 
selves, and  we  love  you,  every  one  of 
you." 

Love.  That's  the  real  story  of  Pearl 
Lagoon. 

SUMMARY 

By  James  W.  Stines 

The  objectives  of  Project  Pearl  La- 
goon were:  the  construction  of  a 
clinic  building  including  quarters  for  a 
resident  nurse;  the  inauguration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  to  be  housed  in 
temporary  quarters  until  the  completion 
of  construction  of  the  clinic  building; 
a  shared  life  with  the  people  of  the  area 
reaching  beyond  the  level  of  the  "Tou- 
rista"  and  revealing  the  concern  of  this 
group  of  American  students  to  live  and 
work  and  learn  with  persons  of  another 
culture — that  is,  to  be,  not  our  "brother's 
keeper,"  but  our  brother's  brother;  to 
make  available  to  the  team  members  an 
opportunity  for  experiencing  the  creative 
possibilities  inherent  in  a  situation  of 
obvious  mutual  need  and  interdependence. 
In  addition  to  meeting  human  needs, 


some  insight  of  the  team's  involvement 
with  the  people  of  Pearl  Lagoon  can  be 
gained  from  the  comments  which  they 
volunteered  to  members  of  the  group 
from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  early  at- 
tention-getters was  the  way  the  girls  on 
the  team  worked.  One  of  the  men  of  the 
community  remarked  to  the  girls  with 
some  degree  of  astonishment.  "You 
aren't  proud!"  Other  comments  were: 
"Our  own  government  would  do  nothing 
for  us,  but  you  took  notice  of  our  need 
and  came  here  to  help  us.  This  will  go 
down  in  history.  You  will  never  be  for- 
gotten." "There  can  never  be  other  peo- 
ple like  you.  You  have  brought  some- 
thing out  of  us.  We  will  never  forget 
you.  We  will  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  again  in  heaven."  "We  will  never 
forget  the  features  of  your  faces.  I  don't 
believe  you  can  know  how  we  feel.  This 
thing  was  just  a  faraway  dream.  The 
government  had  promised  us  for  so  long, 
and  we  didn't  believe  it  could  happen." 
"Nothing  like  this  will  ever  come  to  us 
in  life  again.  Are  your  parents  living? 
Thank  them  for  us.  Yes,  even  though  we 
won't  see  them,  be  sure  to  thank  them 
for  us." 

One  might  imagine  that  the  life  of  a 
group  of  American  students  under  the 
pressure  of  remote  and  primitive  living 
might  become  too  tense  for  the  group  to 
continue  to  be  creative.  We  felt  our  re- 
moteness from  loved  ones;  we  experi- 
enced the  physical  strain  and  sickness  im- 
posed by  the  tropical  climate;  each  per- 
son had  to  endure  his  own  and  every 
group  member's  attempt  at  cooking, 
sometimes  for  the  first  time,  and  using 
strange  foods  and  primitive  cooking  fa- 
cilities; we  were  forced  to  adjust  to  in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies  that  were  often 
irritating.  Needless  to  say,  there  were 
conflicts.  However,  after  two  weeks  of 
living  together,  one  evening  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  group  disagreement,  one  of 
the  girls  said,  "I  think  it  can  be  assumed 
that  we  all  like  each  other.  I  think  you 
could  even  say  that  we  love  each  other." 
That  evening  seemed  to  mark  a  turning 
point.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  we 
were  all  a  bit  amazed  and  overjoyed 
that  we  had  been  privileged  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  life  can  be  for  persons 
who,  because  they  have  learned  to  trust 
each  other  and  to  assume  that  they  are 
loved,  are  able  to  confess  their  need  for 
each  other,  to  forgive,  and  freely  and 
even  candidly  to  confess  love  for  each 
other.  In  short,  we  concluded  the  sum- 
mer more  then  ever  convinced  that  Love 
is  the  heart  of  reality. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


Charles  E.  Jordan 

Granted  Leaves  of  Absence 

Two  of  the  University's  most  well 
known  administrative  figures,  Charles  E. 
Jordan,  vice  president  in  the  division  of 
public  relations,  and  Herbert  J.  Herring, 
vice  president  in  the  division  of  student 
life,  have  been  granted  leaves  of  absence 
for   the   coming   academic  year. 

Although  faculty  members  have  been 
eligible  for  sabbatical  leaves  every  seven 
years  it  was  not  until  quite  recently  that 
any  provision  was  made  for  key  admin- 
istrative officials  to  take  leaves. 

Both  men  have  experienced  ill  health 
during  the  past  year  and  University  offi- 
cials hope  that  the  leaves  of  absence, 
which  eliminate  their  obligations  to  be 
in  their  offices,  will  contribute  to  their 
recovery. 

The  duties  of  both  men  will  be  shared 
during  the  coming  year  by  other  admin- 
istrative officials. 

Mr.  Jordan  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1923  and  from  the  Duke 
School  of  Law  in  1925.  Although  li- 
censed to  practice  law  in  North  Carolina 
he  elected  to  remain  at  the  University 
as  assistant  secretary.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  University  in  1941  and 
vice  president  in  1946.  He  continued  to 
serve  as  secretary  until  1957.  He  also 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Coun- 
cil for  the  past  14  years. 


Herbert  J.  Herring 

Mr.  Herring  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1922  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived his  A.M.  degree  from  Columbia 
University.  He  has  served  continuously 
at  Duke  except  for  two  years  immediately 
following  his  graduation  when  he  taught 
school  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
and  another  year  spent  acquiring  his  de- 
gree from  Columbia. 

He  joined  the  administration  as  assist- 
ant dean  in  1924  and  became  dean  of 
men  in  1935.  From  1942  until  1956  he 
was  dean  of  Trinity  College.  During 
the  last  ten  years  of  that  period  he  served 
also  as  vice  president,  a  position  he  has 
held  since    1946. 

Both  men  have  been  extremely  active 
in  civic  organizations,  The  Methodist 
Church  and  in  various  educational  or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Jordan  received  an  hon- 
orary LL.D.  degree  from  Elon  College 
and  Mr.  Herring  one  from  Juniata  Col- 
lege. 

The  Class  of  1967  Arrives 

The  Class  of  1967,  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 1,040  students,  entered  the 
University    with    impressive    credentials. 

On  the  verbal  aptitude  section  of  the 
College  Board  Examination  the  class 
averaged  625;  on  the  math  aptitude  sec- 
tion 652;  in  English  composition  604. 

Woman's  College  students  ranked  in 


the  97-98th  percentile  while  Trinity  Col- 
lege students  ranked  in  the  94-96th  per- 
centile. 

Twenty  freshmen  are  National  Merit 
Scholars.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
class  has  Duke  scholarships  which  total 
$298,000.  When  industry  and  foundation 
awards  are  added,  total  scholarship  aid 
amounts  to  440  students  receiving  ap- 
proximately   $366,000. 

The  class  is  composed  of  students  from 
44  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  two 
United  States  possessions  and  six  foreign 
countries. 


DATELINE:  ENGINEERING 


Engineering  Development  Plan 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  an- 
nounced a  five-year  development  plan  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  College  in  all 
areas:  curriculum,  teaching,  research,  in- 
structional and  research  staffing,  admin- 
istration and  facilities. 

Among  the  immediate  objectives  of  the 
plan  is  the  upgrading  of  the  faculty  by 
making  appropriate  sabbatical  leave  and 
financial  assistance  available  so  that  those 
working  on  doctoral  degrees  may  com- 
plete such  work.  Others  will  be  able  to 
improve  their  academic  proficiency 
through  post-doctoral  research  or  addi- 
tional study. 

The  College  will  provide  faculty  sem- 
inars, tutorial  sessions  conducted  by 
faculty  members  and  visiting  educators, 
short  duration  institutes,  and  active  and 
selective  summer  employment  and  re- 
search. 

A  permanent  visiting  professorship  will 
be  established  to  be  occupied  on  a  one 
or  two-year  appointment  basis  by  distin- 
guished practicing  engineers,  research 
experts  or  professors  from  other  insti- 
tutions. Adjunct  professors  also  will  be 
appointed  from  among  the  outstanding 
engineers  and  researchers  employed  in 
nearby  laboratories  or  industry. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  supply  a  solid 
foundation  at  the  undergraduate  level  for 
future,  specialized  studies  and  research 
leading  to  the   master's   and   doctorate. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT   REUNION:    COMMENCEMENT    1964 

W.  Warren  Watson  '09,  President 
RFD   1,  Box  118 
Engelhard,  N.  C. 

Married: 
Jasper    B.    Frizzelle    '09    to    Louie 
Delle  Pittman  MEd  '39  on  July   13. 
Residence:  Maury,  N.  C. 


'17 


next  reunion:    1967 


Etoile  Young  Andrews  (Mrs.  O.  Y.) 
has  retired  from  the  faculty  of  Holton 
Junior  High  School,  Durham,  where  she 
has  taught  since   1939. 


'19 


next  reunion:    1969 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Isaacs  (Martha  Ward). 
President 

115  E.  Trinity  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Florine  Lewter,  of  Durham,  N.  C, 
has  retired  after  serving  as  periodicals  li- 
brarian and  assistant  in  the  reference  de- 
partment at  the  Duke  Woman's  College 
Library  since   1946. 


'23 


next  reunion:    1967 


Howell  J.  (Doggie)  Hatcher  L-24, 
N.  C.  State  Senator  from  Morganton. 
N.  C,  has  been  appointed  judge  of  the 
Burke  County  criminal  court. 


'27 


next  reunion:    1966 


J.  Murrey  Atkins,  president  of  R.  S. 
Dickson  and  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  a  member  of  the  Charlotte  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Walter  A.  Biggs,  president  of  the 
Home  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Durham  County  Welfare 
Board. 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


Donald  M.  Pace  (PhD  '31),  chairman 
of  the  physiology  department  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Cellular  Research 
at    the    University    of    Nebraska,    was 


awarded  the  doctor  of  science  degree 
by  Susquehanna  University  at  its  June 
commencement. 

A.   L.   Thompson  is  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


'30 


next  reunion:    1965 


Edgar  M.  Coble  has  assumed  duties 
as  manager  of  the  Overnite  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Durham.  Formerly  he 
was  vice  president  of  the  Raleigh  Traffic 
Club. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


The  North  Carolina  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  chosen  two  Duke  alumni  to  its 
committees.  Paul  Wright,  Jr.  has  been 
named  to  the  bank  management  and  re- 
search committee,  and  J.  A.  McLean  '33 
has  been  named  to  the  public  relations 
and  public  education  committee.  Both 
are  associated  with  Central  Carolina 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Durham. 
N.  C. 


'33 


next  reunion:    1964 


Lessie  Pope  Barker  (Mrs.  Felix)  of 
Raleigh  is  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


C.  Pardue  Bunch  (MD  '39)  of  Ar- 
tesia,  N.  M.,  is  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Medical  Society. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


J.  Frederick  Doertng  AM  is  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  National  College, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dan  K.  Edwards,  of  Durham,  N.  C, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Supreme  Court. 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


Banks  J.  Peeler  AM,  pastor  of  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Churches  in  North 
Carolina  for  40  years,  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  Southern  Acting  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 


of  North  Carolina.   His  home  is  in  Con- 
cord. 

In  September  Melvin  J.  Williams 
(BD  '39,  PhD  '41)  became  professor  of 
sociology  and  director  of  the  depart- 
ment at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  having  previously  held  a 
similar  position  at  Stetson  University, 
DeLand,  Fla.  He  is  married  and  has  five 
children. 

Married: 

Dr.  John  Tyler  Caldwell  AM  to 
Mrs.  Carol  Schroeder  Erskine  on  June  29. 
Residence:   Raleigh,  N.  C. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Richard  E.  Austin,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Accountants, 
has  been  elected  vice-president,  manage- 
ment services  at  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Virginia  Redfern  Heath  (Mrs.  R.  E.) 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  Wingate  Col- 
lege, Wingate,  N.  C,  as  professor  of 
German.  She  and  her  husband  have 
three    children. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1968 


Last  March  Leopold  M.  Hays,  associ- 
ate professor  and  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  at  High  Point  Col- 
lege, High  Point,  N.  C,  had  his  book, 
For  Every  Citizen  to  Read,  published  by 
the  Parthenon  Press. 

James  C.  Little  (LLB  '40),  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  president 
and  executive  officer  of  the  Peace  College 
Foundation. 

Col.  William  H.  Fickes  is  deputy 
judge  advocate  of  the  First  U.  S.  Army 
at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  He  and  his 
wife  have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

During  the  summer  James  M.  Martin 
(AM  '41)  of  Whiteville,  N.  C,  city 
schools,  was  one  of  47  teachers,  super- 
visors and  administrators  to  participate 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation  spon- 
sored Institute  in  New  Science-Mathe- 
matics Curriculum  Developments  at  New 
Mexico  Highlands  University. 

Giles  W.  Vick,  Jr.,  who  has  retired 
from  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics  at  Wingate  College, 
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Edward  G.  Thomas  '32  was  recently  ap- 
pointed public  information  manager  for 
Southern     Bell     Telephone     in     Atlanta. 


Gustav  B.  Margraf  LLB  '39  was  elected  Ralph  M.  ^wenson,  Jr.  '42  was  recently 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  elected  to  the  post  of  Executive  Assistant 
Reynolds  Metals  in  Richmond,   Virginia.         of    Puritan     Life     Insurance     Company. 


Wingate,  N.  C.    He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons. 


'39 


next  reunion:    1964 


Howard  M.  Winterson  is  executive 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Blaw  Knox  Company. 
He,  his  wife  and  four  children  are  resid- 
ing in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  Wright,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  office  of 
American  Export  Lines. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


John  T.  Crandall  is  president  and 
owner  of  the  Continental  Lamp  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.  He  is  married 
and  lives  in  Boca  Raton. 

Clarence  H.  Pratt,  his  wife,  and 
three  daughters  are  living  in  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  where  he  is  credit  sales  man- 
ager for  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 

Claiborne  Y.  Stone,  of  Durham,  has 
been  named  field  representative  for  the 
U.  S.  Social  Security  Administration. 

Richard  J.  Stull  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Aloe  Division,  Brunswick  Corporation 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  and  Mrs.  Stull  have 
three  children. 

Samuel  A.  Thompson  is  medical  de- 
tail representative  of  The  William  S. 
Merrell  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife  have  two  sons. 

Hatcher  C.  Williams  (AM  '49)  is 
headmaster  of  Blue  Ridge  School,  a  new 
preparatory    school    located    near    Char- 


lottesville, Va.  Formerly  he  was  direc- 
tor of  Corolla  Academy  and  assistant 
headmaster  of  Christchurch  School. 
Born: 
Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Eu- 
gene G.  Wilson  and  Lelia  Parker  Wil- 
son '54,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  May 
21.    Named  Sallie  Glass. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Charlotte  Crump  Collins  (Mrs. 
John  J.)  writes  that  she  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Town  of  Wallingford,  Conn., 
where  she  lives,  since  last  December. 
Her  husband  is  product  sales  manager  of 
Sargent  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hard- 
ware, in  New  Haven,  and  they  have  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Estelle  Lyons  McGill  (Mrs.  Gil- 
bert L.)  and  her  family  have  moved 
from  Baltimore  to  Sarasota,  Fla.,  where 
her  husband  is  working  in  Electro-Me- 
chanical Research. 


'42 


next  reunion:   1967 


Ralph  M.  Swenson,  Jr.  is  executive 
assistant  of  the  Puritan  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Anne  Ratcliffe  Webb  (Mrs.  Severn 
A.,  Jr.)  AM  is  working  in  the  personnel 
branch  of  the  Bureau  for  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


Hurlburt  R.  Frink  of  Houston,  Tex- 
as, is  manager  of  financial  services  for 


the  IBM  Corporation,  Federal  Systems 
Division. 

Gerald  R.  Gugger  ME  has  been  pro- 
moted to  senior  patent  agent  for  IBM. 
He  lives  in  Endwell,  N.  Y. 

C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
are  making  their  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  is  employed  by  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  as  general  counsel. 

Annie  Laurie  Peeler,  of  Chicago,  III., 
is  chief  supervisor  in  the  medical  tech- 
nology school  and  associate  professor  of 
pathology  at  Northwestern  University. 
She  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Medical  Technologists  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Harold  T.  Stevenson  is  principal  and 
coach  at  the  Garwood,  Texas,  High 
School. 

David  V.  P.  Williams,  manager  of 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company's  critical 
experiment  laboratory  in  Mt.  Athos,  Va., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Reactor 
Operations  Division  of  the  American 
Nuclear  Society.  He,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  reside  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 


'44 


next  reunion:    1965 


David  P.  Conyers  BD  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Helena,  Ark. 

J.  J.  Powell  BD  is  serving  as  pastor 
of  the  Hoyle  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Eleanor  C.  Pressly  AM  of  the 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
Greenbelt,  Md.,  has  been  named  winner 
of  a  Federal  Woman's  Award  for  1963. 
Among  six  outstanding  career  women  in 
government  positions  selected  for  the  top 
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honor,  she  was  cited  for  her  pioneering 
work  in  rocketry. 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


Charles  F.  Blanchard  (LLB  '49)  is 
a  partner  in  the  new  firm  of  Yarborough, 
Blanchard  &  Tucker,  formed  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  July  1  for  the  general  practice 
of  law. 

In  July,  Harold  Landesberg,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  respectively  of 
the  insurance  firms  of  S.  Green  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  Green-West  &  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  honored  as  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  of  the  Cardozo 
Lodge.  The  award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  past  president  of  the  lodge  who 
has  "through  his  devoted,  loyal  and  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  Lodge  and  the 
community,  helped  maintain  the  name  of 
Cardozo  Lodge  in  the  limelight." 

Charles  J.  Woodbridge  PhD  is  an 
author  of  religious  books  and  Bible 
teacher  at  Word  of  Life  Camp,  Schroon 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


W.  R.  Gurganus  has  been  promoted 
to  the  International  Division  for  the 
European  Common  Market  by  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company  and  is 
general  manager  of  the  German  business. 

Reames  H.  Sales  BD  (PhD  '52),  head 
of  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment at  Mount  Union  College.  Alliance, 
Ohio,  has  been  the  recipient  of  several 
honors  during  the  past  year.  He  was 
selected  to  give  the  annual  Faculty  Lec- 
ture in  May,  was  appointed  College 
Chaplain,  and  was  awarded  the  second 
Great  Teacher  Award  presented  by  the 
Mount  Union  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  June.  The  $1,000  award  is  given 
in  "recognition  of  the  faculty  member 
who  through  his  dedication  to  higher 
education  stimulates  the  student  to  a 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  matter." 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Morton  Klein  ME  and 
Mrs.  Klein,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  on  July  18. 
Named  Melanie. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


Allen  H.  Gwvn,  Jr.  (LLB  '50),  an 
attorney  in  Reidsville,  N.  C,  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  at  its  June 
meeting,  and  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the   North   Carolina   State   Board   of 


Higher  Education  by  Governor  Sanford 
in  July. 

Married: 
Ezekiel  H.  Hull  to  Shirley  Owen  Wil- 
liams  on   July    12.     Residence:    Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 


'48 


next  reunion:    1968 


Mary  Jane  Simpson,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  employed  on  The  Social  Service 
staff  of  Crownsville  State  Hospital.  In 
June  she  received  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Social  Work,  where 
she  had  held  a  tuition  fellowship  from 
the  Maryland  chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Jack  D.  Underwood  ME  has  been 
named  engineering  manager,  manufactur- 
ing, of  Celanese  Fibers  Company,  a  di- 
vision of  Celanese  Corporation  of  Ameri- 
ca. Married,  and  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren, he  is  making  his  home  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

49         next  reunion:    1968 

Born: 

Sixth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
C.  Leon  Gibbs  EE  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  L,  on  July  20.  Named  Nane- 
lyn. 

Adopted: 

A  daughter  by  Donald  E.  Rollins 
(BD  '55)  and  Mrs.  Rollins,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  July  1.  Named  Edna 
Valerie. 


'50 


next  reunion:    1966 


Ann  (Nancy)  Harlow  is  reference 
librarian  at  The  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Patricia  Van  Cleve  McKinley  (Mrs. 
Clarence  H.)  BSN  lives  with  her  hus- 
band and  five  children  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Born: 

Sixth  child  and  fourth  daughter  to 
Charles  E.  Callahan  EE  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
lahan, Framingham,  Mass.,  on  May  23. 
Named  Martha. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Robert  L.  Musser  (L  '52)  and  Mrs. 
Musser,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  29. 
Named  Abigail  Emerson. 


'51 


next  reunion:   1966 


High  School,  Raritan,  N.  J.    He  makes 
his  home  in  Somerville. 

Ernest  Gene  Reeves  (LLB  '56),  who 
was  president  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
Duke  Alumni  Association  in  1961-62, 
has  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mari- 
on E.  Harrison,  husband  of  Carmelita 
Deimel  Harrison,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Reeves  &  Harrison.  Mrs.  Reeves  is 
the  former  Marian  Lunger. 

Capt.  Albert  C.  Winters,  Jr.  and 
Mary-Marie  Holton  Winters  '53  have 
returned  from  a  three-year  tour  of  duty 
in  France,  and  he  is  assistant  professor 
of  air  science  at  VPI,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Jennette  Schermerhorn  Rader  (Mrs. 
Herschel  J.)  and  Mr.  Rader,  Chicago, 
111.,  on  Jan.   18.    Named  Julia  Ellen. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Barry 
Siskind  and  Mrs.  Siskind,  Roslyn,  N.  Y., 
on  May  22.   Named  Jill  Alison. 


'52 


next  reunion:   1966 


Robert    C.    Byrd    is    social    studies 
teacher  at  Bridgewater-Raritan  Regional 


D.  K.  Carpenter  AM  (PhD  '55),  a 
member  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  spent 
the  summer  in  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Company's  Baytown,  Texas,  Research 
and  Development,  where  he  conducted 
studies  on  polypropylene. 

Herbert  T.  (Pete)  Dukes  (MD  '55) 
and  Rita  Shepard  Dukes  MT  are  resid- 
ing in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  has 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Medical  Center 
Clinic  for  the  practice  of  neurological 
surgery. 

Guy  L.  Fornes  is  vice-president  of 
Chesley  Industries,  Inc.,  Farmington, 
Mich. 

Wallace  T.  Marlowe  LLB,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Roanoke,  Va., 
Allstate  Insurance  Company  since  his 
graduation  from  Duke,  was  recently 
named  Mid-Atlantic  Region  claim  ana- 
lyst. 

Henry  C.  Mostellar,  Jr.  (MD  '56) 
has  completed  training  in  neurosurgery 
at  the  Alton  Ochaner  Medical  Founda- 
tion, New  Orleans,  and  has  entered  pri- 
vate practice  in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  and 
Mrs.  Mostellar  have  two  sons. 
Married: 

Foy  Arzana  Gunter  MT  to  E.  Clif- 
ford Toren,  Jr.  on  Aug.  9.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Born: 

Fifth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Joanne  Britt  Bean  (Mrs.  Albert  C.) 
RN  and  Mr.  Bean,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
on  April  3.    Named  Mary  Rebecca. 
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Cyrus  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  '51  M.D.  '55  is 
doing  significant  research  in  bone  disease 
at    Indiana    University    Medical    Center. 


W.  Taylor  Reveley,  Jr.  Ph.D.  '53  was 
recently  elected  the  18th  president  of 
Hampden-Sidney     College     in     Virginia. 


Jesse  G.  Harris,  Jr.  Ph.D.  '55  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  Professor  and  Head 
of   the  Psychology   Dept..    Univ.   of  Ky. 


A  son  to  Jean  Burcham  Ladehoff 
and  Rev.  R.  L.  Ladehoff  '54,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  July  4.  Named  Robert  Louis, 
Jr. 

First  child  and  son  to  Malcolm  S. 
Lindstrom  and  Mrs.  Lindstrom,  Wyck- 
off,  N.  J.,  on  March  18.  Named  David 
Scott. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  D.  Ed- 
mond  Miller  (MD  '56)  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  May  7.  Named 
David  Edmond,  Jr. 


'53 


next  reunion:    1969 


Mary  (Molly)  Bixby  Bartlett 
(Mrs.  Thomas  A.)  is  making  her  home 
in  Cairo,  where  Dr.  Bartlett  is  president 
of  the  American  University  of  Cairo. 

George  W.  Carver  is  associated  with 
the  Catawba  Industrial  Rubber  Company, 
Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Philip  C.  Fullerton  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Fullerton  &  Lang  in  Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Married: 

Wiley  J.  P.  Earnhardt,  Jr.  (LLB  '60) 
to  Judy  LaRue  Home  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence: Edenton,  N.  C. 

Augusta  Herbert  Wacker  to  Susan 
Brooke  Lane  on  July  6.  Residence:  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


'54 


next  reunion:    1964 


William  H.  Grigg  (LLB  '58)  has 
joined  Duke  Power  Company,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  as  assistant  general  counsel.  He 
and  his  wife  have  two  children. 

Peter  L.  Lorio,  Jr.  MF  is  employed 


by  the  U.  S.  government's  Southern  For- 
est Experimental  Station  in  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Marsha  Forbus  Suski  (Mrs.  Henry), 
her  husband  and  two  children  make  their 
home  in  Lake  Jackson,  Texas.  Lieuten- 
ant Suski  is  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  ship  Frederick  Lee 
moored  at  Freeport. 

Married: 

Alfred  Trainum  Sunfield  to  Patricia 
A.  McGinn  on  Dec.  1.  Residence:  Globe, 
Ariz. 

Clyde  Vernon  Umphlett,  Jr.,  to  Fay 
Evangeline  Wiggins  on  July  27.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Charles  Booker  Vick  (MF  '58)  to 
Lillie  Chamlee  on  June  30.  Residence: 
Athens,  Ga. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Hux 
Miller  (Mrs.  George  W.,  Jr.)  RN 
(BSN  '56),  and  Mr.  Miller,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  May  9.   Named  Blanche  Rose. 


'55 


next  reunion:    1965 


Married: 

Edward  Everett  Anderson  (MD  '58) 
to  Carole  Ann  Frey  BSN  '63  on  June  8. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

James  C.  Hurlburt  (MD  '58)  to  Joan 
Wise  Speer  on  May  21.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C 

Emma  Elizabeth  Paschall  RN  (BSN 
'56)  to  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Bauman  USAF 
on  Aug.  8.  Residence:  Topeka,  Kan. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Robert  E. 
Holmes  and  Nancy  Mantey  Holmes 


'57,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  May  5. 
Named  Kevin  Ross. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Andrew 
F.  Key  and  Carolyn  Nuite  Key,  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  March  23.  Named  Valerie 
Lynn. 

A  son  to  Michael  Schenck  and 
Joanne  Scott  Schenck,  Shelby,  N.  C, 
on  May  12.   Named  Michael,  Jr. 


'56 


next  reunion:    1966 


Charles  C.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  is  an  account  executive  for 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  small  daugh- 
ter. 

Robert  W.  Dickey,  Jr.  is  associate 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He,  his  wife,  and 
three  daughters  reside  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

James  W.  Farlow  has  been  promoted 
to  personnel  supervisor  at  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Alice 
G.  Johnson  '57. 

Fred  Harper  BD  is  pastor  of  the  Don- 
nelson  Heights  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Allan  H.  Hoack,  who  is  employed  by 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  the  position  of  proj- 
ect coordinator  of  the  midtown  New 
York  Bus  Terminal  expansion  program. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in 
Wantagh,  L.  I. 

Robert  A.  Hogg  MAT,  of  Loch  Ar- 
bour, N.  J.,  has  been  assigned  as  Mon- 
mouth College's  administrator  and  repre- 
sentative for  the  Peace  Corps.    This  is 
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in  addition  to  his  duties  as  dean  of  stu- 
dents. 

Bruce  Blair  O'Dea  is  practicing  law 
with  the  firm  of  Morse,  Marvin  &  Walker 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  Richard  K.  Downey 
CE  and  Diana  Mainsel  Downey  '57, 
Park  Forest,  111.,  on  June  3.  Named 
Todd. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
David  L.  Nicholson  ME  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  Melbourne  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
May  14.   Named  Monique. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jo  Ann 
Smith  Rohricht  and  Thomas  E.  Roh- 
richt  LLB  '63,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  March 
2.    Named  Susan  Lynn. 


'57 


next  reunion:    1967 


Margaret  Beck  MT  is  supervisor  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Veterans' 
Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Irving  J.  Goffman  AM  (PhD  '59), 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  has  been  appointed 
Visiting  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, Ontario.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Judith  Kasler  '56. 

Carl  J.  Haterius  is  a  brokerage  con- 
sultant at  the  John  Street,  New  York, 
brokerage  office  of  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  and  Mari- 
lyn Grandt  Haterius  '58  reside  in 
North  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  with  their 
son  and  two  daughters. 

Phillip  K.  Sotel  (LLB  '62)  has 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Burlingham,  Un- 
derwood, Barron,  Wright,  and  White  in 
New  York  City. 

Married : 

James  Edwin  Saltz,  Jr.  to  Linda 
{Catherine  Egan  '61  on  June  10.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  Everett  Turlington  to  Sue  Bed- 
ard  on  April  14.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Charles 
F.  Beidler  and  Alice  Bruton  Beidler 
'58.  Rockwell,  N.  C.  Named  Charles 
Frederick,  Jr. 

A  son  to  J.  Conrad  Glass,  Jr.,  BD 
and  Mrs.  Glass,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  on  July 
13. 

A  daughter  to  Raymond  Eugene 
Goodson  (ME  '59)  and  Susan  Tweed 
Goodson  AM  '62,  Lafayette,  Ind..  on 
April  15.    Named  Kathryn  Elizabeth. 

Second  son  to  Capt.  Walter  H.  Keim 
and  Carol  Hess  Keim  '58,  Ft.   Meade, 


Md.,  on  April  5.    Named  Stephen  Lyon. 

Second  daughter  to  Sally  Grant 
Kleaveland  (Mrs.  Jay  C.)  and  Dr. 
Kleaveland,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  on  June 
21.    Named  Sarah  Covington. 

Second  son  to  Rev.  Boyd  L.  Lambert 
and  Mrs.  Lambert,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 
on  June  26.    Named  William  David. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Earl 
N.  Metz  (MD  '61)  and  Mrs.  Metz,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  May  18.  Named  Susan 
Nelson. 

A  son  to  G.  Howard  Satterfield, 
Jr.  MD  and  Mrs.  Satterfield,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  1.  Named  George  How- 
ard, III. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Rika 
Kohler  Schmidt  (Mrs.  Carl  W.)  and 
Mr.  Schmidt,  Vienna,  Austria,  on  May 
28.    Named  Ann  Reid. 

A  son  to  John  Noel  Simpson  and  Vir- 
ginia Marshall  Simpson  '59,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  July  20.  Named  John 
Noel,  II. 

A  son  to  Polly  Price  Yarnall  (Mrs. 
Robert  G.)  and  Mr.  Yarnall,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  May  18.  Named  Paul 
Whitaker. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1964 


Richard  Dilworth,  industrial  editor 
with  the  personnel  department  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  chair- 
man of  the  public  relations  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Industri- 
al Editors. 

Married: 

William  Lewis  Fleming,  Jr.,  to 
Jane  Elizabeth  Link  on  June  8.  Resi- 
dence:    Henderson,   N.   C. 

Wallace  Daniel  Rountree  to  Nelle 
Gwynne  Lowry  on  June  23.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Peggy  Anne  Wood  to  Ben  Anthony 
Bedini  on  June  29.  Residence:  Bedford. 
N.  Y. 

Born: 

Twins,  third  daughter  and  first  son,  to 
A.  Kimsey  King,  Jr.  BD  and  Mrs.  King, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May  15.  Named 
A.  K,  III,  and  Julia  Paige. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  William 
J.  Massey,  III  (MD  '62)  and  Jeanne 
Kelly  Massey  '60,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
on  June  9.   Named  John  Gant. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Diane 
Elliott  Peterson  (Mrs.  David  C.)  and 
Mr.  Peterson,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on 
Dec.  3.    Named  Jeffrey  McBrayer. 


First  child  and  son  to  Thomas  L. 
Robertson  and  Nancy  Pope  Robertson 
BSN  '61,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  2. 
Named  David  Jeffrey. 

Second  son  to  Julia  McGranahan 
Wimbish  (Mrs.  W.  L.)  and  Mr.  Wim- 
bish,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June  29.  Named 
Marshall  Scott. 


'59 


next  reunion:   1964 


Charles  E.  Goodin  BD  is  pastor  of 
the  West  End  Methodist  Church  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

John  E.  Hansen  has  been  elected  as- 
sistant cashier  of  The  Citizens  and  South- 
ern National  Bank  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Glenn  Helms  and  his  wife  are  mak- 
ing their  home  in  Durham,  N.  C,  where 
he  is  manager  of  a  local  branch  office 
of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Married: 

Kenneth  L.  Cornwell  ME  to  Karin 
Stuart.    Residence:  Munster,  Ind. 

Earl  Elliott  Fisher,  Jr.  to  Eugenia 
Lynn  Ligon  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Betsy  Ruth  Goldman  to  Allan  Frank 
Solomon  on  June  2.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Donald  E.  Overman,  Jr.,  to  Leah 
Esther  Fitch  on  July  6.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Melissa  Shuler  Allen  (Mrs.  Robert 
H.)  and  Mr.  Allen,  Independence,  Va., 
on   June   21.    Named   Melissa   Bronson. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Judith 
Giles  Bailey  (Mrs.  David  B.)  and  Cap- 
tain Bailey,  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  on  Dec. 
25,   1962.    Named  Jane  Laurel. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Richard 
B.  Edgar  and  Molly  Persons  Edgar, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  on  June  27.  Named 
John  Persons. 

A  son  to  Barbara  Lambert  Irvin 
(Mrs.  Thomas  M.)  BSN  and  Mr.  Irvin, 
Whittier,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  7.  Named  Ray- 
mond. 

A  son  to  Edwin  R.  Lyon  (MAT  '60) 
and  Mrs.  Lyon,  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  13. 
Named  Edwin  Robert,  HI. 

Second  daughter  to  Chaplain  R. 
Harry  Scott  BD  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Clark 
Air  Base,  The  Philippines,  April  19. 
Named  Elizabeth  Marie. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Richard  Strawther  and  Wendy  Dob- 
son  Strawther,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on 
May   1 1.    Named  Melissa  Durand. 
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'60 


NEXT    REUNION:      1964 


'61 


next  reunion:    1967 


Roderick  B.  Dugliss  AM  and  his  wife 
are  residing  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  International  Chris- 
tian University. 

Lee  Oudshoff  Panders  (Mrs.  Pete, 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Panders  are  making  their 
home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  she  is  em- 
ployed by  Eric  Hill  Associates  as  re- 
search analyst  and  assistant  planner. 

After  receiving  his  degree  from  Louis- 
ville Presbyterian  Seminary  in  June  and 
being  ordained  a  minister,  Malcolm 
Shields  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Paoli,  Ind. 

Jon  Leonard  Zoole,  who  graduated 
from  the  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  in  June,  is  working  in  the 
Trust  Administration  Department  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  in  New 
York  City.  He  and  Linda  Keeny  Zoole 
are  living  in  Staten  Island. 

Married: 

Elizabeth  Celeste  Antrim  to  Fred- 
erick C.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  on  June  22. 
Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Marshall  H.  Brooks  to  Margaret 
Franklin  '61  on  June  9,  1962.  Resi- 
dence: Arlington,  Va. 

Edward  Anthony  Grimm  to  Waja  C. 
Clanton  on  June  22.  Residence:  South 
Laguna,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Ann  Horton  BSN  to  Rus- 
sell Arthur  Welker  on  June  11.  Resi- 
dence: Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Barbara  Ann  Hudak  BSN  to  Dr.  Paul 
L.  Schnur  on  June  29.  Residence:  Se- 
dona,  Ariz. 

Carolyn  Mister  to  Clive  E.  Rober- 
son  MD  '61.  Residence:  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Born: 

Second  son  to  O.  Richard  Bowyer 
BD  and  Mrs.  Bowyer,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
on  Nov.  10,  1962.   Named  David  Martin. 

Second  daughter  to  Tyler  Deierhoi 
AM  and  Mrs.  Deierhoi,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  July  10.   Named  Karen  Tyler. 

A  son  to  Donald  R.  Denne  and  Mrs. 
Denne,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  April  2. 
Named  Donald  R.,  Jr. 

A  daughter  to  Martin  C.  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  July  10.    Named  Janet  Lynne. 

A  daughter  to  Marvin  Musselwhite 
(LLB  '63)  and  Barbara  Fortune  Mus- 
selwhite, Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  12. 
Named  Elizabeth  Lynn. 


Peter  Arrison,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  a  medical  and  surgical  sales  representa- 
tive. 

Beverly  D.  Brian  AM  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  English  at  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Dorsee  EE  is  an  engineer 
in  the  electrical  engineering  department 
of  Black  and  Decker  Manufacturing 
Company,  Towson.  Md. 

Carol  G.  Kreps  BSN  is  relief  nurse 
for  all  the  clinics  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment at  Duke  Hospital. 

Amanda  R.  McBath  BSN  is  studying 
anesthesia  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  Md. 

William  A.  Mauer  PhD  is  associate 
professor  of  general  business  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Elaine  Cahoon  Porter  (Mrs.  Alan 
M.)  AM  and  Mr.  Porter  are  teaching  at 
Methodist  College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

James  F.  Whitmore  ME  and  Patricia 
Zipperer  Whitmore  BSN  '62  are  resid- 
ing in  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  is  in 
the  General  Electric  Company's  manu- 
facturing training  program. 

Married: 

Henry  V.  Barnette,  Jr..  to  Nancy 
Kate  Wilkins  on  May  2.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas  J.  Bradley  to  Margaret  M. 
Crumlish  on  June  29.  Residence:  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Shelly  Conklin  to  Henry  E.  Watkins. 
Ill  on  April  20.  Residence:  Camp  Hill. 
Pa. 

Donald  P.  Dietrich  LLB  to  Lynn  B. 
Keyser  on  April  14.  Residence:  San- 
ford,  Fla. 

Diane  P.  Dill  to  Joseph  E.  Kortan 
on  Aug.  18,  1962.  Residence:  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Nancy  Ann  Hoot  to  William  G.  Roe 
on  June  15.    Residence:  Atlanta.  Ga. 

John  Bryan  Hotis  LLB  to  Doris  An- 
nette Cole  AM  '62  on  April  14.  Resi- 
dence: Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  C.  Hoyle  III  to  Katharine 
M.  Coakley  on  July  6.  Residence:  Mari- 
posa, Calif. 

Millard  Irving  Jackson,  Jr.,  to  Mari- 
lynn  Louise  White  BSN  '63  on  June  15. 
Residence:   Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

William  Yates  Manson  LLB  to  Pa- 
tricia May  Scott  on  July  9.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

William  Eskridge  King  (AM  '63)  to 
Helen  Marie  Brewer  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 


Samuel  M.  LeBauer  to  Joan  Carolyn 
Luchs  on  June  22.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Patricia  Ann  Peyton  to  Robert  B. 
Truitt  on  June  8.  Residence:  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Ann  E.  Roebken  BSN  to  William 
Kibler  West,  Jr.,  LLB  '62  on  June  1. 
Residence:  Alexandria,  Va. 

Emma  Anne  Spencer  to  Arthur  J. 
Field  on  June  15.  Residence:  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Born: 

A  son  to  James  J.  Ebert  ME  and  Mrs. 
Ebert,  Waco,  Texas,  on  June  23.  Named 
James  Todd. 

A  daughter  to  Milton  T.  Mann  BD 
and  Mrs.  Mann.  Macon,  N.  C,  on  July 
23.    Named  Jennifer  Susan. 

A  daughter  to  Mary  Little  Resch 
(Mrs.  Alan  D.)  and  Mr.  Resch,  Siler 
City.  N.  C,  on  April  22.  Named  Mary 
Alice. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann  Clark 
Scoville  (Mrs.  Samuel)  and  Mr.  Sco- 
ville.  New  Hope,  Pa.,  on  May  20.  Named 
Elizabeth  Brewster. 


'62 


next  reunion:    1967 


William  G.  deColigny  MAT  is  assist- 
ant director  of  admissions  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  H.  Magill  PhD.  formerly 
chaplain  at  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  academic  dean  for 
that  school. 

Married: 

Larry  H.  Addington  PhD  to  Amanda 
Adams  on  June  29.  Residence:  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  W.  Barnes  to  David  C. 
Bryan  on  Jan.  26.  Residence:  Long 
Beach,  Fla. 

Ava  Marie  Carr  to  William  J.  Lavery 
on  June  22.    Residence:  Carrboro,  N.  C. 

Walter  Lee  Currie  to  Carole  Ann 
Hart  '63  on  June  22.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Elender  Gray  Dennis  to  Dr.  Eger- 
hard  A.  Meinecke  on  June  29.  Resi- 
dence: Hadley,  Mass. 

Hilda  Dickoff  PhD  to  Max  J.  Perlitsh 
on  Feb.  9.    Residence:   Medford,  Mass. 

Patricia  Drewry  to  Kenneth  T.  San- 
ger on  June  7.  Residence:  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Lloyd  E.  Griffith  to  Cille  W.  Benton 
on  June  16.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Patricia  Wells  Groves  to  Charlie  W. 
Parker,  Jr.,  on  June  16.  Residence:  Bur- 
lington, N.  C. 
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J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 

DURHAM 

FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Fresh  Fruits 

Vegetables 

& 

Eggs 

IT  PAYS  TO 

BUY 
THE  BEST 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 

BRAME 

SPECIALTY   COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.          801  S.  Church  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT.  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 

1963   FOOTBALL   TICKET 
INFORMATION 

Tickets  for  all  football  games  may 
be   secured   by  writing  the   Duke 
University  Athletic  Office.  In  send- 
ing money  order  or  check,  add  250 
to  each  order  to  cover  cost  of  in- 
sured   mail.     Regular   tickets   for 
home  games  are  $4.50  each.    Fam- 
ily   plan    tickets    are    $2.50    for 
adults,  50  cents  for  children. 

I 

Durnam     Engraving 
7y^              Company 

[  i             Quality  Craftsmanship 
ffl                                Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  771,  DURHAM ,  N.  C. 

HOTEL  &l    , 

FRIENDLIEST       •        FINEST 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD   H.    BROOKS.    MANAGER 

September  21 

September  28 

October  5                              1 

October  12 

October  19 

October  26 

November  2 

November  9 

November  16 

November  23 

Schedule 

2:00                        South  Carolina 
1 :30                        Virginia 
2 :00                        Maryland 
1:30                       California 
2:00                       Clemson 
1 :30                       N.  C.  State 
2:00                        Georgia  Tech 
2:00                       Wake  Forest 
2 :00                       Navy 
2:00                      U.  N.  C. 

Durham 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Durham 
Raleigh 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Durham 
Durham 
Durham 

Elizabeth  Cavatt  Hamilton  to  W. 
Barker  French  '63  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Janet  Hesse  to  Frederick  W.  Dreher, 
III  on  Sept.  1,  1962.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Katharine  Horack  to  Paul  R.  Ervtn, 
Jr.  on  June  15.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Ann  Jarrell  Ktrkman  to  Robert  M. 
Carter  on  June  29.  Residence:  Land- 
over  Hills,  Md. 

Lucy  Hampton  Lanning  to  Richard 
L.  Mauger  on  May  23.  Residence:  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Lucy  Lake  McGary  to  Charles  T. 
Andrews  on  May  17.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Donna  F.  McNabb  to  Robert  D.  Joye 
on  July  6.    Residence:  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Charles  W.  Rose  EE  (MS  '63)  to 
Mary  Sue  Skaggs  '63  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence:  Dallas,  Texas. 

Joseph  A.  Snead  to  Charlotte  See- 
man  '63  in  December,  1962.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Jeanne  Summerrow  to  Victor  W.  Mc- 
Pherson  on  June  29.  Residence:  Brew- 
ton,  Ala. 

George  P.  Summers  ME  to  Carole 
Wall  on  June  15.  Residence:  Alhambra, 
Calif. 

John  Charles  White  AM  to  Carolyn 
Ruth  West  G  on  July  6.  Residence: 
Clemson,  S.  C. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Bernard  H.  Cochran 
PhD  and  Mrs.  Cochran,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  May  16. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  K. 
Engstrom  and  Mary  Scurry  Engstrom, 


Beeville,  Texas,  on  April  24.  Named 
Jaime  Beth. 

A  son  to  Stephen  H.  Knee  and  Mrs. 
Knee,  Springfield,  N.  J.,  on  July  2,  1962. 

A  son  to  Clayton  O.  PRurrr,  Jr.,  and 
Darlington  Hicks  Pruitt  '63,  Western 
Springs.  111.,  on  Feb.  10.  Named  Clay- 
ton O.,  HI. 

A  son  to  Peter  Day  Whiting  and  Mrs. 
Whiting,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12. 
Named  Jeffrey  Maynard. 
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John  Paul  Alexander  of  Conroe, 
Texas,  will  spend  the  next  three  years  in 
missionary  service  for  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  will  be  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  in  Congo  mission  schools. 

Jane  H.  Cannon,  of  Genoa,  Italy,  and 
Mary  J.  Moyer,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  are 
among  26  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
internship  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
program   at  Emory  University. 

David  M.  Carter  is  a  trainee  in  the 
group  insurance  management  division  of 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Carole  Hart  Currie  (Mrs.  Walter 
Lee)  has  joined  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Durham  Morning  Herald  as 
staff  writer.  She  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Creedmoor.  where  he  is  teach- 
ing. 

Napier  Shelton  AM  is  natural  history 
editor  for  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Marion  P.  Spigener,  Jr.,  is  a  field 
representative,  casualty,  fidelity  and  sure- 
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ty  lines,  for  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  branch  office. 

Following  are  PhD  recipients  who  are 
teaching  and  the  school  in  which  they 
are  teaching:  Glen  T.  Cain,  Houston 
Baptist  College;  Walter  F.  Daves,  Kan- 
sas State  University;  Donald  S.  Doug- 
las, Rutgers  University;  H.  Thomas 
Frank.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege; David  R.  Hayes,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee; N.  Neal  Huffaker,  University  of 
Alabama;  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  University 
of  Kentucky;  James  C.  Kimberly.  Stan- 
ford University;  Lunsford  R.  King,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Arthur  Z.  Kovacs, 
Purdue  University;  Douglas  M.  Law- 
son,  Randolph-Macon  College;  Philip  L. 
Peterson,  Syracuse  University;  John  N. 
Shaw,  San  Francisco  State  College;  Wil- 
liam O.  Shropshire,  Emory  University; 
and  Stewart  D.  Work.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

Some  of  the  Medical  School  graduates 
and  their  place  of  interning  include: 
Joseph  O.  Broughton.  Jr.,  C.  Thomas 
Caskey  and  Emanuele  U.  Mannarino, 
Duke;  Mark  L.  Entman  and  Walter  R. 
Gilbert,  Jr.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Charles 
M.  James  and  Henry  V.  H.  Stoever, 
III,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  Harry 
P.  Banghart,  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,  Henry  David  Banta,  King 
County  Hospital.  Seattle;  Yancey  B. 
Beamer,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hos- 
pital; William  J.  Bicknell,  University 
of  Oregon;  John  B.  Emery,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah;  Nancy  Rose  Haslett, 
George  Washington  University;  Warren 
F.  Holland,  Grady  Memorial  Hospital; 
Pascal  J.  Imperato,  New  York  State 
University  Upstate  Medical  Center;  Jerry 
Lee  Jones.  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital; Eugene  M.  Long,  University  of 
Alabama;  Donald  T.  Lucey,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia;  Angus  M.  McBryde, 
Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  R.  Wade 
Markham,  University  of  Indiana;  John 
S.  Poindexter,  III,  Eugene  Talmadge 
Memorial  Hospital;  and  Norman  J.  Rob- 
inson, Brooke  General  Hospital. 

Nursing  School  graduates  who  are  on 
the  Duke  Hospital  staff  include:  Mary 
Jean  Denyes,  Margaret  F.  Hudson,  Di- 
ane L.  Lethco,  Linda  C.  Mayne,  Linda 
P.  Odom,  Jeannette  Mumford  Straub 
(Mrs.  Karl  D.),  and  Patricia  L.  Zim- 
merman. 

Among  those  receiving  degrees  who 
are  attending  graduate  school  and  their 
fields  of  study  are:  F.  M.  (Ross)  Arm- 
brecht,  Jr.,  chemistry,  M.I.T.;  Arthur 
E.  Berger,  history,  University  of  Michi- 
gan;    Claudia     C.     Bray,     musicology, 
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Smith;  Leonard  S.  Bryant,  chemical 
engineering.  University  of  Buffalo;  Gip- 
sie  Ann  Bush,  mathematics.  North  Caro- 
lina State  College;  June  Anne  Cassaday, 
English,  University  of  Connecticut;  Al- 
lan D.  Charles,  history,  Emory;  Jen- 
nie R.  Collis,  English,  Stanford:  Pam- 
ela E.  Cull,  clinical  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  Anne  Curry, 
psychology,  Vanderbilt;  Janice  G.  Duff, 
art  history,  Bryn  Mawr;  S.  D.  (Dick) 
Echols,  biophysics,  Johns  Hopkins; 
Steven  H.  Gale,  English,  U.C.L.A.;  G. 
Wesley  Lockwood,  astronomy,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia;  Jimmy  MacNaugh- 
ton,  nuclear  physics.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley;  William  J.  McCar- 
thy, analytical  chemistry.  University  of 
Florida;  Sue  McGhee.  biochemistry, 
Duke;  John  M.  Markas,  geology,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  W.  Banks  Hin- 
shaw,  Jr.,  chemistry,  Stanford;  Mary 
Joyce  Moyer,  history,  Emory;  Robert 
C.  Newman,  physics,  Cornell;  Patricia 
Willis  Owen  (Mrs.  G.  N.,  Jr.).  social 
work.  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley; Marilyn  Pearson,  education.  Har- 
vard; C.  Edward  Quest,  philosophy, 
Claremont;   Jean   Schade    Rooks    (Mrs. 

C.  S. ).  education,  Duke;  Terry  Rosen- 
feld,  psychology,  Temple;  Margaret  C. 
Rouse,  government.  Harvard;  William 
J.  Rowell,  psychology.  University  of 
Nort'i  Carolina;  Christine  Rumpf,  Span- 
ish, U.C.L.A.;  Gayle  Sawyer,  English 
literature,  Yale;  Scherer  G.  James,  Eng- 
lish, University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
Fysille  M.  Schmidt,  political  science, 
University  of  Munich,  Germany;  Roblyn 
B.  Schuenemann,  education,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Ronny  L.  Seckinger, 
history.  University  of  Florida;  Rex  K. 
Smith,  dentistry,  Kansas  School  of  Den- 
tistry: Robert  E.  Smith,  physics,  Wash- 
ington University;  Charlotte  Seeman 
Snead  (Mrs.  J.  A.),  sociology,  Duke; 
Dale  Volberg,  English,  Harvard;  James 

D.  Watson,  mathematics,  N.  C.  State; 
Margaret  E.  Wheland,  chemistry.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida;  Catharine  M.  White, 
botany.  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Robert  S.  Wood,  chemistry.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Married: 

Welborn  E.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  Pa- 
tricia C.  Hutchinson  on  June  8.  Resi- 
dence: Alexandria,  Va. 

David  R.  Brooks  to  Marjorie  S.  Locke 
on  June  14.    Residence:  Hampton,  Va. 

Jan  Elaine  Brooks  to  Ronald  Mills 
Barbee  on  June  3.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

William  C.  Clay  III  to  Elizabeth  G. 


Herndon  on  June  22.  Residence;  Quan- 
tico,  Va. 

Virginia  Lee  Dixon  to  Robert  P. 
Leonard,  Jr.,  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Chester  C.  Haworth,  Jr.,  MD  to 
Brenda  Mae  Gray  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Carol  Ann  Himelick  to  John  H. 
Cole  on  June  5.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Anne  R.  Irwin  to  Richard  H.  Vin- 
cent on  June  15.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Melinda  Harris  Maddox  to  Albert  S. 
Boyers  on  Feb.  17,  1962.  Residence: 
Urbana,  111. 

John  Otto  Meier  EE  to  Linda  Jean 
Hobgood  on  June  3.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Barbara  Ruth  Morris  to  James  W. 
Pickens,  Jr.,  on  June  14.  Residence: 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Sara  Anne  Rice  to  Ro3ert  Ray  Far- 
ris  G  on  June  8.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Siler  to  Staley 
McGregor  Gentry  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence:  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Kurt  William  Steinman  to  Virginia 
D\il  McIlhenn  N  '64  on  June  4.  Resi- 
dence:  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Carole  F.  Waneless  to  Charles  J. 
Baumann  on  June  22.  Residence:  Han- 
over, N.  H. 

Beverly  V.  Weeks  to  Daniel  Rice 
Bryson  on  June  14.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Carol  Ann  Williams  to  Robert  H. 
Bilbro  on  June  4.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Anne  Young  to  Guy  Mar- 
vin III  on  June  15.  Residence:  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


DEATHS 

Martin  (Mark)  T.  Garren  '28  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  passed  away  on  Sep- 
tember 7  following  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  He  was  chief  personnel  officer 
of  the  local  Post  Office,  having  been  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  32  years. 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  include 
two  sons,  one  of  them  being  Charles 
M.  Garren  '63;  and  a  brother,  Kenneth 
H.  Garren  '34,  AM  '37,  PhD  '38,  of 
Holland,  Va. 

Lester  L.  Todd  '29  of  Durham  passed 
away  on  August  30  following  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  For  more  than  35  years  he 
had  been  associated  with  the  transporta- 
tion department  of  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany.   Mrs.   Todd  survives. 


Mac  Hyman  '47,  author  of  the  best- 
selling  No  Time  for  Sergeants,  died 
unexpectedly  on  July  17  in  Cordele,  Ga., 
after  suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack 
at  his  home.  Last  year  he  taught  Ameri- 
can literature  at  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  working  on  another  novel.  Mrs. 
Hyman  and  three  children  survive. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Schmidt  '47  and  his 
two-year-old  daughter  died  in  a  fire  at 
their  home  in  Easton,  Conn.,  on  June  16. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fire  originated  from 
a  cigarette  which  Dr.  Schmidt  had  been 
smoking  in  bed.  He  was  chief  pathol- 
ogist and  director  of  laboratories  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Marion  Bibb  Schmidt  '50,  and  two 
sons. 

Robert  H.  Pritchard,  Jr.,  EE  '52  was 
killed  on  February  1  in  a  plane  collision 
over  Ankara,  Turkey.  He  was  manager 
of  the  Ankara  office  of  Schlumberger 
Oil  Well  Survey  Corporation,  having 
previously  served  that  company  in  Tripoli 
and  Cairo.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  returning  from  a  business  trip  to 
Beirut.  His  parents,  who  make  their 
home  in  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  sur- 
vive. 

Elizabeth  Crain  Schachter  '53,  AM 
'55,  wife  of  Jerome  M.  Schachter  '52, 
MD  '56,  of  New  York  City,  died  on 
July  20  following  a  short  illness  which 
culminated  in  pneumonia.  At  the  time 
of  her  death,  she  had  been  preparing  to 
enter  Columbia  University  School  of 
Law  where  she  had  won  a  scholarship. 
In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  a  young  daughter. 

Josephine  Ransdell  Hart  (Mrs. 
Harry  S.)  BSNEd  '57  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
passed  away  on  May  8. 

Frederick  B.  Edwards  '64  died  on 
August  6  after  having  been  accidentally 
shot  with  a  rifle  three  days  earlier.  A 
native  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  he  is  survived 
by  his  father,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards. 

Peter  Douglas  Evans,  a  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School  student  from  Hing- 
ham.  Mass.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  on 
May  30.  He  was  en  route  home  after 
finishing  his  final  examination  and  ap- 
parently fell  asleep  while  driving. 

FACULTY  DEATHS 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Engel,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  faculty,  died  of  an  acute  heart 
attack  on  July  10.  He  was  known  in- 
ternationally for  his  research  in  the  fields 
of  endocrinology  and  metabolic  diseases. 
Mrs.  Engel  and  a  daughter  survive. 
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Would  this  be  fair? 

Of  course  not. 

But  it's  the  way  American-grown  cotton  is  sold  under  the 
present  law.  The  American  manufacturer  pays  the  high  price. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  the  low  price  —  and  Uncle 
Sam  pays  the  difference.  That  difference  amounts  to  $42.50 
a  bale. 

This  is  not  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

It's  not  fair  to  the  American  worker. 

And  it's  not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  you  agree  that  this  system  is  not  good  for  our  country, 
you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  write  your 
Congressman  and  tell  him  you  believe  the  "two-price  cotton" 
system  should  be  corrected  without  delay. 

Won't  you  do  it  today? 


HANES 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Iflill  refreshes  your  taste 
'air-softens  every  puff 

freSh  "TS^d  O.pu/7:..  C^S  ^rU^Ztu^f  when  you  light  a  Salem, 


menthol  freSh  /Ofa.  (Lpu/f:..  US? Spr^COu^f  when  you  light  a  Salem,  you 

rirh  tnharm  tactO        can  a'mos*  imagine  yourself  in  this  scene  — all  golden  sunlight  and 

new  green,  with  air   so  fresh.  Salem's  special   High   Porosity  paper 
modem  TIITer,  TOO         "air-softens"  every  rich-tasting  puff.  Smoke  refreshed.,  .smoke  Salem! 

Created  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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you  get  Lots  More  from 


more  body  in  the  blend 


more  flavor  in  the  smoke 


v  more  taste  through  the  filter 


It's  the  rich-flavor  leaf  that  does  it! 


R  I  1_T  E  R  S 

LIGGETT  I   MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 


"ESS   TOBACCO  CO. 


There's  more  rich-flavor  leaf 
among  L&M's  choice  tobaccos-actu- 
ally  more  longer-aged,  extra-cured 
leaf  than  even  in  some  unfiltered 
cigarettes.  And  L&M's  filter  is  the 
modern  filter  —  all  white  inside  and 
outside  — so  onlv  pure  white  touches 
your  lips.  Get  Lots  More  from  L&M — 
the  filter  cigarette  for  people  who 
really  like  to  smoke. 
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5    ADMISSIONS  AND  THE  ALUMNI 

Admissions  Director  William  L.  Brinkley,  Jr.  evaluates  the 
present  situation  at  Duke  in  order  to  clarify  the  admissions 
picture  at  the  University  as  it  exists  today. 

7    YOU  MAKE  THE  DECISIONS 

Here  are  six  actual  case  histories  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  Duke  from  which  you  can  make  your  own  decisions.  Then 
see  how  well  you  did. 

10    THAT  INWARD  MUSIC 

Mrs.  James  H.  Semans,  an  alumna  and  a  trustee,  offers  a 
comprehensive  statement  about  what  the  University  is  look- 
ing for  in  its  students  and  itself. 

16A  PHILADELPHIA  STORY 

Duke  alumni,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council,  are 
launching  an  ambition  program  of  student  recruitment.  Here 
is  the  story  of  the  Philadelphia  committee's  work. 
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THE  COVER: 

Among  alumni  the  Duke  admissions  situa- 
tion has  become  a  much  discussed  topic. 
Many  misunderstandings  have  come  from 
lack  of  information  on  the  subject.  With 
this  issue  we  offer  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  and  show 
you  what  some  alumni  are  doing  to  help 
Duke.  Cover  designed  by  Stephen  Honevcutt. 


PERFORMANCE  EVALlI\TOR 

This  test  engineer  is  one  of  a  team  at  GM's  Michigan  Proving  Ground  which  has  developed 
a  new  Performance-Economy  Console,  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  specially-designed  test 
equipment.  It  registers  car  performance  precisely — pickup,  hill  climbing,  passing — under  all 
sorts  of  driving  situations.  Fast,  slow  or  in-between  speeds.  Long  runs  or  short  hops.  City 
or  country  roads.  Rainy,  snowy  or  sunny  days.  Sizzling  heat  or  extreme  cold.  Fuel  consump- 
tion is  also  measured  down  to  the  nearest  cubic  centimeter.  All  year  long,  the  exacting  tests 
go  on  and  on.  In  fact,  a  total  of  more  than  50,000  test  miles  are  logged  every  day  at  the  three 
GM  Proving  Ground  facilities — in  Michigan,  at  Pikes  Peak  and  in  Arizona. 

But  testing  doesn't  begin  or  end  on  the  track.  In  the  GM  Proving  Grounds  and  other  GM 
laboratories  are  ultra-modern  instruments,  machines  and  computers — specifically  built  to 
test  for  noise,  vibration,  stress  and  durability  in  engine,  body  and  chassis.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  that  goes  into  a  GM  car  is  thoroughly  tested  and  retested.  These  constant  labora- 
tory checks  make  the  data  collected  on  the  road  more  meaningful,  more  useful  every  year. 
The  goal  can  be  wrapped  up  in  one  word — quality! 

The  test  engineer  wears  three,  sometimes  even  four  hats.  He  plans  tests,  performs  tests, 
evaluates  test  results — and  even  designs  the  equipment  used  for  testing.  He  makes  a  big 
contribution  to  your  comfort,  safety  and  pleasure. 

Product  quality  is  paramount  at  General  Motors.  That's  why  the  test  engineer  is  a  key 
man  on  the  GM  team. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 
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TO  THE  EDITORS: 


WHITHER  CLASS   NOTES 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Regis- 
ter, and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ma- 
terial presented.  However,  I  was 
disappointed  and  annoyed  to  discover 
that  the  section  entitled  "Class  Notes" 
had  been  omitted.  I  can  appreciate  the 
desire  and  the  need  to  improve  the 
format  of  the  magazine,  but  I  enjoyed 
reading  about  the  happenings  of  my 
former  classmates.  The  entire  content 
of  the  Register  need  not  be  devoted  to 
the  intellectual. 

Catharine  R.  Bell  '61 
Lewes,   Delaware 

"COMPLEAT  PHYSICIANS" 

Here  in  the  boondocks,  wallowing  in 
paranoid  self-pity,  reading  your  last  is- 
sue ("Letters"  and  "Outsider")  made 
both  my  heckle  and  chide  personalities 
rise  up. 

It  appears  from  this  issue  that  today's 
Compleat  Physician  is  ambidextrous, 
and  not  only  that;  he  does  two  jobs  at 
once.  With  his  left  hand  he  dispenses 
wonder  drugs  or  performs  surgical  mira- 
cles; at  the  same  time  with  his  right 
hand  he  functions  as  a  bedside  econo- 
mist, prescribing  political  and  social 
sulphur  and  molasses,  never  omitting 
the  "M.D."  after  his  name.  It  used  to 
be  that  when  a  physician  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  said,  "Malignant"  he  was 
talking  about  carcinoma.  Now,  it's  just 
as  likely  that  he  is  referring  to  creeping 
socialism. 

During  the  last  senatorial  campaign 
in  Tennessee  a  man  who  owed  the 
sound".:r*s  of  his  body  to  a  nationally- 
known  s.irgeon  got  a  letter  from  him. 
Fearing  it  was  a  bill  he  opened  it  only 
to  find  that  it  was  something  even  less 
welcome,  a  plea  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
who  was  not  merely  anti-liberal  but 
downright  antediluvian. 

If  health  is  only  for  those  who  can 
afford  it  or  those  on  whom  some  phi- 
lanthropist takes  pity,  the  result  in  our 
society  is  fairly  predictable;  people  will 
take  pity  on  themselves  and  vote  to  put 
medical  care  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one. Right  or  wrong,  whether  we  can 
afford  it  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
missile  on  every  pad.  These  are  not 
Continued  on  page  36 


Gifts  a  Problem? 

For  a  distinguished  gift  Duke  etchings,  plates,  or  a   Duke  chair  is  the  perfect  answer. 

DUKE  CHAIR  for  Duke  homes  and  offices.  Black  with  gold  trim,  the  Duke  seal 
embossed  on  the  back,  with  black  arms,  $30.00,  cherry  arms  $32.00,  shipped 
express  collect  from  Gardner,  Mass.  Orders  must  be  received  by  November  20  for 
Christmas  delivery. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three  Duke  campus  scenes  available:  south 
end  of  Main  Quadrangle,  including  the  Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers; 
Epworth  Inn;  and  the  Woman's  College  Auditorium.       11x13  inches.      $18.00  each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or  mulberry  on  white.  $3.00  each,  $16.00 
for  six  scenes,  $30.00  a  set  of  12  scenes — Old  Trinity,  Washington  Duke,  Craven 
Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke,  Union  and  Auditorium,  Chapel  Tower,  Vista  of 
Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library,  Crowell.  Add  60  cents  for  packing  and 
mailing  one  plate,  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional  plate  in  order. 


(Add  3%   sales  tax  for  all  N.  C.  orders) 


To  place  orders  or  for  further  in- 
formation write  the  Alumni  Office, 
Duke  University,  Durham.  N.  C. 
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ADMISSIONS  and  the  ALUMNI 


by  William  L.  Brinkley,  Jr. 


IV ho  gets  into  Duke  and  why  is  o?ie  of  the  most  hotly  debated,  yet  most  misunder- 
stood, topics  when  alum?ii  get  together.   Here  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  today. 


Why  wasn't  my  daughter,  Sally,  admitted  to 
Duke?"  asked  an  alumnus  during  my  last 
visit  to  speak  at  a  local  alumni  association 
meeting.  While  I  drew  in  my  breath  to  answer  this 
customary  and,  in  recent  years,  increasingly  frequent 
question,  he  added  that  she  had  enrolled  at  another 
institution  where  she  was  both  academically  successful 
and  happy.  My  reply  was  the  honest  and  sincere 
statement  that  we  knew  that  our  decisions  were  not 
infallible,  that  these  decisions  had  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  available,  and  that  the 
evaluation  of  human  beings  and  their  potential  was  far 
from  being  a  science. 

When  I  reflect  on  this  and  many  similar  experiences, 
I  know  that  my  response  was  all  too  brief  and  does  not 
provide  the  overall  perspective  that  an  alumnus  or  any 
other  parent  should  have.  The  best  answer  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  requires  a  comprehensive  and  definitive 
statement  of  our  admissions  policy.  Here  is  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it. 

There  is  no  more  interesting,  stimulating,  or  chal- 
lenging area  of  the  University  in  which  to  be  working 
than  that  embodied  in  undergraduate  admissions.  At 
the  same  time  it  can  be  said  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  lends  itself  quite  easily  to  misinformation  and 
possible  misunderstandings.  University  officials  wel- 
come every  opportunity  for  full  and  frank  discussions 
with  alumni  and  the  doors  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
are  always  open  for  an  exchange  of  opinions.  After 
all,  every  one  of  us  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  students 
and  Duke  University,  but  it  must  be  clearly  kept  in 
mind  that  the  student  always  is  the  primary  considera- 
tion. 

The  history  of  admissions  at  Duke  and  other  insti- 


Mr.  Brinkley  has  been  working  with  undergraduate  ad- 
missions at  the  University  since  1946  and  has  been, 
since  1961,  Director  of  Admissions  at  Duke. 


tutions  is  one  composed  of  stages.  At  first,  or  in  stage 
one,  an  institution  is  seeking  desirable  students  and  is 
concerned  with  filling  its  beds.  In  stage  two,  the  insti- 
tution is  able  to  fill  its  beds  and  also  to  select  its  students 
as  to  those  who  are  judged  most  likely  to  succeed.  The 
third  stage  is  reached  when  the  institution  has  many 
more  candidates  who  are  qualified  to  do  its  academic 
work  than  it  can  admit.  This  last  stage  is  one  in  which 
Duke  now  finds  itself. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  average  scores  of  the 
entering  freshman  classes  have  been  rising  along  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  school 
records.  On  the  basis  of  these  objective  measurements, 
it  can  be  said  that  Duke  enrolls  a  freshman  class  which 
ranks  favorably  with  colleges  and  universities  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  best. 

This  could  lead  us  to  smugness,  but  it  does  not. 
It  would  be  pleasant  and  simpler  to  say  that  young 
people  could  be  measured  by  these  objective  measure- 
ments and  so  fit  into  neat  little  cubicles  for  identifica- 
tion and  selection.  This  is  not  true  and  how  wonderful 
that  it  is  not,  for  it  continues  to  furnish  the  fascination 
of  seeing  a  youth  mature  and  grow  through  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Duke  faces  the  following  dilemma  in  its  deep  con- 
cern with  and  for  its  policy  on  admissions :  ( 1 )  it 
recognizes  the  limitations  involved  in  drawing  fine  lines 
on  the  basis  of  objective  measurements;  (2)  it  has  de- 
cided to  limit  its  undergraduate  enrollment  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  and  enhancing  a  quality 
program  in  education  for  its  students  and  also  in 
recognition  that  this  is  the  best  use  of  its  resources  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  men;  and  (3)  the 
large  number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  for 
admission  are  more  and  more  clustered  at  a  high  level 
of  academic  achievement  and  aptitude. 

At  this  juncture  in  its  history  there  are  chiefly  two 
courses  open  to  Duke  University.  One  is  the  course  of 
selecting  a  class  primarily  on  a  rank  order  basis  of  ob- 


jective  criteria  (highest  test  scores  and  highest  rank 
in  class  standing).  Another  course  is  to  concern  itself 
with  selection  of  individuals  in  terms  of  a  desired  com- 
position of  a  freshman  class.  A  floor  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria  would  be  established  below  which  no 
one  would  be  taken  and  then  students  taken  who  were 
above  this  floor  would  be  selected  because  of  their 
particular  strengths,  particular  interests,  or  in  other 
words  because  of  a  particular  contribution  which  they 
would  make  as  a  member  of  the  student  body  at  Duke. 

When  an  institution  is  in  stages  one  and  two,  its 
candidates  will  present  enough  of  a  distribution  pattern 
as  to  objective  data  so  that  this  information  can  be  more 
meaningful  and  helpful  in  the  selection  of  students  than 
it  can  in  stage  three  at  which  time  the  spectrum  of 
candidates  has  reduced  itself  to  a  cluster  and  whereby 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  objective  data  between  these 
candidates  are  statistically  meaningless  and  invalid.  Un- 
der this  circumstance,  the  institution  will  either  con- 
tinue to  select  higher  and  higher  ranking  students  on 
the  basis  of  objective  data  or  turn  to  bringing  into  play 
a  selection  of  students  on  more  subjective  criteria 
among  the  fully  qualified  group  of  candidates.  The 
latter  is  the  decision  which  has  now  been  made  at  Duke 
University. 

In  other  words,  we  are  seeking  to  attract  and  admit 
students  with  good  minds  and  intellectual  promise 
coupled  with  good  character  and  stability  who  represent 
in  the  total  composition  of  the  freshman  class  a  range  of 
particular  attributes,  interests  and  backgrounds. 

All  of  us  are  very  much  sold  on  this  admissions 
policy  which  we  feel  to  be  a  most  dynamic  and  com- 
prehensive one  for  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke 
University.  It  recognizes  the  breadth  of  the  program  at 
Duke  University  for  which  students  must  be  supplied, 
and  it  provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  selection  of 
a  lively,  thoughtful,  and  stimulating  student  body.  It 
is  a  logical  development  at  this  point  in  Duke's  history 
to  maintain  diversity  in  the  student  body  without  be- 
coming stereotyped. 

This  policy  means  that  the  year's  activity  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions  will  be  concerned  with  some  new 
procedures  in  order  to  bring  it  into  effect  and  also  very 
much  actively  concerned  with  research  to  evaluate  what 
it  is  doing  in  the  area  of  subjective  measurements  for  a 
re-evaluation  for  the  following  year. 

As  the  University  moves  into  this  new  period,  it  is 
faced  with  certain  critical  problems.  One  of  these, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  the  development  of 
subjective  criteria  which  can  be  most  meaningful  in  the 
selection  of  candidates.  Application  forms  and  school 
recommendations  will  be  most  helpful  in  pointing  up 
special  strengths  of  the  student  in  music,  chemistry, 
creative  writing,  languages,  et  cetera. 


A  second  critical  area  is  that  of  financial  aid.  As 
costs  at  the  University  have  necessarily  risen,  scholar- 
ship funds  must  be  ever  increased  so  as  to  be  certain 
that  talented  and  able  students  from  any  type  of  eco- 
nomic home  background  may  attend.  Dollars  must  be 
available  to  permit  such  students  to  attend,  and  these 
students  from  poor  financial  backgrounds  must  in  all 
probability  be  actively  sought.  To  do  less,  Duke  would 
be  shirking  its  duty  to  this  country. 

A  third  critical  area  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
candidates  now  being  accepted  at  Duke  are  so  highly 
desirable  that  they  can  be  admitted  to  almost  any  insti- 
tution. In  other  words,  these  students  have  a  choice  of 
institutions  to  attend  and  naturally  Duke  wants  them 
to  enroll  here.  The  Alumni  Admissions  Representa- 
tive Committees  will  assist  in  encouraging  these  candi- 
dates to  attend  Duke. 

The  development  of  this  new  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  its  alumni  will  afford  assistance  both  in  the 
accumulation  of  subjective  data  on  applicants  as  well 
as  to  the  encouragement  of  the  candidates  who  are  ac- 
cepted to  enroll  at  Duke.  The  Office  of  Admissions 
anticipates  with  great  enthusiasm  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  program  until  finally  we  have  a  net- 
work of  such  committees  covering  the  entire  United 
States.  This  growth  must  be  in  line  with  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  service  this  program  and  will  grow  more 
wisely  through  this  gradual  expansion. 

All  alumni  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the 
admissions  policy  as  it  relates  specifically  to  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  from  children  of  alumni 
parents.  Any  article  in  this  magazine  would  be  remiss 
if  it  did  not  take  this  matter  into  cognizance.  There  is 
no  group  of  candidates  which  receives  more  attention 
and  time  from  the  admissions  staff  than  this  particular 
group  of  candidates.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
this  group  by  the  Committees  of  Admission.  The 
policy  is  to  admit  an  alumni  child  whenever  his  ap- 
plication approaches  competitiveness  in  the  total  candi- 
date group  under  consideration.  The  record  clearly 
indicates  that  additional  weight  is  given  to  such  candi- 
dates when  the  most  recent  statistics  indicate  fifty-seven 
percent  of  the  male  children  of  alumni  were  approved 
for  admission  in  comparison  to  forty-five  percent  of 
the  total  group  of  candidates  and  that  forty-one  percent 
of  the  female  candidates  of  alumni  children  were  ap- 
proved for  admission  in  comparison  to  twenty-nine 
percent  of  the  total  candidate  group. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  has  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  search  out  and  seek  to  enroll  talented,  intel- 
lectually curious,  hard  working,  and  dedicated  students. 
With  the  assistance  of  approximately  thirty  faculty  and 
staff  members,  plus  its  own  staff,  the  Office  visits  over 
300  secondary  schools  each  year  in  some  twenty-five 
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states.  In  addition  to  this,  it  runs  a  Counselor  Con- 
ference Program  for  three  days  each  October  at  which 
time  it  brings  to  the  Duke  Campus  secondary  school 
officials  from  all  over  the  United  States  for  on  the  spot 
orientation  about  Duke  University.  Its  new  Alumni 
Admissions  Representative  Committee  Program  will 
bring  more  and  more  influence  to  bear  in  this  area 
of  activity  at  the  University.  Each  alumnus  should 
feel  himself  very  much  a  part  of  this  aggressive  and 
dynamic  program  of  the  University. 


YOU  MAKE  THE  DECISIONS 

See  how  your  judgment  compares  with  that  of  the 
admissions  committee.  Here  are  six  actual  case  his- 
tories of  students  who  have  applied  to  Duke.  Though 
they  have  been  disguised  to  preserve  their  anonymity, 
all  the  facts  used  by  the  committee  in  making  their  deci- 
sions are  present.  Review  each  case  and  make  your 
own  decision,  then  compare  them  with  the  actual  results 
of  each  case. 

JOLLY 

family:  Second  of  four  children  in  a  family  living  in 
a  medium-sized  urban  environment.  Father  is  a 
sales  supervisor  in  a  business  concern  and  mother 
is  a  housewife.    Both  parents  are  college  graduates. 

school  history:  Jolly  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  Her  high  school  normally  sends  60%  of 
it  graduates  on  to  higher  education. 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

English 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Latin 

B 

B 

B 

German 

B 

C 

Algebra 

A 

A 

B 

Biology 

A 

Chemistry 

A 

World  History 

A 

U.  S.  History 

A 

rank  in  class:  Jolly  graduated  10  in  a  class  of  329. 
She  carried  the  enthusiastic  support  and  recom- 
mendation of  her  school. 

test  scores:  On  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Board,  Jolly  made  a  verbal  score  of  617 
and  a  mathematical  score  of  607. 

extra-curricular  activities:  Jolly  was  president  of 
Quill  and  Scroll,  feature  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
and  took  a  year  abroad  on  an  American  Field  Serv- 
ice award. 

interview  report:  The  interviewer  saw  Jolly  as  a 
personable,  enthusiastic  young  lady  who  would  fit 
in  well  at  Duke. 


BILL 

family:  Bill,  the  oldest  of  two  boys,  lives  in  a  good- 
sized  agricultural  community.  His  father  is  a 
banker  and  his  mother  is  a  housewife.  Both 
parents  attended  college.  Bill  was  not  a  candidate 
for  financial  aid. 

school  history:  Bill's  school  training  was  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  There  were  171 
pupils  in  Bill's  senior  class  of  which  40%  normally 
go  on  to  higher  education. 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

English 

A 

B 

A 

A 

Latin 

A 

A 

Algebra 

A 

B 

Plane  Geometry 

A 

Solid  &  Trigonometry 

A 

Biology 

A 

Physics 

A 

Chemistry 

A 

Civics 

A 

American  History 

A 

Sociology 

A 

rank  in  class:  Bill  ranked  6  in  a  class  of  171.  His 
counselor  said,  "Bill  is  capable  of  doing  creditable 
work  at  Duke  University."  He  was  recommended 
with  confidence. 

test  scores:  Bill  had  taken  the  College  Board  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  in  December  of  his  senior  year. 
He  scored  a  602  on  the  verbal  section  and  a  665  on 
the  mathematical  section. 

extra-curricular  activities:  National  Honor  So- 
ciety member,  president  of  student  body,  president 
of  homeroom,  sports  editor  of  newspaper,  state 
champion  in  golf,  were  among  Bill's  many  activities. 

interview  report:  The  interviewer  reported  Bill  to 
be  a  fine  candidate  with  a  good  personality. 

PETE 

family:  Pete  was  born,  raised  and  educated  in  a  rela- 
tively large  Southern  community.  Both  parents  are 
college  graduates  and  the  father  is  engaged  in  the 
medical  profession.  He  was  not  a  financial  aid 
candidate.    His  father  is  a  Duke  alumnus. 

school  history:  He  attended  a  small  private  second- 
ary school  which  sends  90%  of  its  graduates  on  to 
college.  The  primary  school  he  attended  was  also 
a  church-related  private  school. 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

English 

A 

A 

A 

B 

Latin  I,  II 

A 

A 

French  I 

B+ 

Math 

A 

B 

A 

B+ 

General  Science 

A 

Physics 
Chemistry 
World  History 
American  History 


C+ 


B 


B+ 


rank  in  class:  Pete  ranked  4  in  a  class  of  17.  His 
counselor  said  he  "would  do  creditable  work"  and 
recommended  him  with  confidence. 

test  scores:  Pete  scored  a  423  on  his  SAT  verbal 
section  and  a  465  on  the  SAT  mathematical  section. 
He  took  this  test  in  March  of  his  senior  year.  His 
CEEB  Achievement  test  scores  seemed  to  verify 
his  SAT  scores. 

extra-curricular  activities:  Pete  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  his  sophomore  class,  member  of  the  glee 
club,  Rotary  Club,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  school 
paper,  co-captain  of  the  basketball  team  and  went 
to  Boy's  State. 

interview  report:  There  was  no  interview  report. 

JILL 

family:  Jill  was  born,  raised  and  educated  in  a  rela- 
tively large  urban  area.  Both  parents  are  college 
graduates.    The  father  is  a  dentist. 

school  history:  Jill  was  educated  in  a  public  primary 
and  secondary  school.  Her  secondary  school  has 
a  high  percentage  of  its  students  entering  college 
each  year. 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

English 
Math 

B 
C 

B 

A 

B 
B 

B 
B 

Latin  I,  II 

A 

A 

Spanish  I,  II 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Civics 

A 

B 
B 

B 
B 

Home  Economics 

B 

Advanced  Composition 

B 

rank  in  class:  She  ranked  63  out  of  a  class  of  533 
students.  Her  counselors  recommended  her  "with 
confidence  and  enthusiasm"  and  said  she  would 
make  a  better  than  average  record. 

test  scores:  Jill  took  her  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  Tests  in  December  of  her  senior  year. 
Her  scores  were  546  verbal  and  590  mathematical. 

extra-curricular  activities:  Jill  was  active  on 
school  publications,  Girls'  State  and  school  clubs. 

interview  report  :  "not  brilliant  but  quite  adequate" : 
.  .  .  "Slow,  deliberate  manner  of  speech".  .  .  . 
"Wholesome  appearance".  .  .  . 

BOB 

family:  Bob  was  born  and  raised  in  a  metropolitan 
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city  of  the  South.  Both  parents  are  college  gradu- 
ates. His  father  owns  his  own  business.  He  is  the 
middle  of  three  children.  He  was  not  a  financial 
aid  candidate. 
school  history:  Bob  attended  a  private  school  with 
100%  of  its  graduates  going  on  to  college: 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

English 

91 

91 

92 

80 

Latin 

93 

French 

96 

85 

Algebra 

93 

Geometry 

97 

College  Algebra 

97 

Calculus 

95 

General  Science 

82 

Physics 

93 

Biology 

88 

Chemistry 

93 

Ancient  History 

95 

Modern  History 

88 

American  History 

95 

rank  in  class:  Bob  stood  7  in  a  class  of  62.  His 
counselor  wrote  that  he  "was  highly  recommended, 
intellectually  gifted,  and  gets  along  well  with  peers 
although  not  a  leader." 

test  scores:  Bob  scored  a  740  on  the  verbal  section 
and  a  749  on  the  mathematics  section  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board. 

extra-curricular  activities:  Bob  played  on  the 
baseball  team,  was  on  the  debating  team  and  was 
active  in  the  dramatic  club  and  science  club. 

interview  report:  The  interviewer  simply  reported 
that  here  was  an  excellent  prospect  who  would  do 
well  at  Duke. 

JOE 

family:  Joe  was  born  and  raised  in  a  large  urban  area. 
His  parents  are  both  college  graduates  and  his 
father  is  employed  by  the  U.  S.  government.  Joe 
was  not  a  financial  aid  candidate. 

school  history:  Joe  was  a  public  school  graduate. 
There  were  over  900  students  in  his  senior  class 
with  a  very  high  percentage  of  these  young  people 
going  on  to  four  year  colleges. 


English 

Math 

Latin  I,  II 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

American  History 

Civics 


9th 
A 
B 
A 


10th 
A 
B 
A 
A 


11th 
A 
A 


12th 
A* 
A 


Problems  of  Democracy  A 

Social  Studies  A 

*  Advanced  Placement  in  English. 

rank  in  class:  Joe  ranked  14  in  a  class  of  910.  His 
counselor  said  he  "would  do  well  at  Duke."  He 
was  recommended  with  confidence. 

test  scores:  Joe  had  taken  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  Janu- 
ary of  his  senior  year.  He  scored  a  640  on  the 
verbal  section,  730  on  the  mathematical  section. 

extra-curricular  activities:  Joe  was  a  member  of 
the  Latin  Club,  Glee  Club  and  the  school  key  club. 

interview  report:  There  was  no  interview  report. 


HOW  THEY  MADE  OUT 

The  cases  which  you  have  evaluated  illustrate  some 
of  the  variables  and  problems  involved  in  reading  and 
selecting  applicants  for  entrance. 

Here  are  the  results  with  some  comments  as  to  the 
subsequent  performance  of  the  student.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  demonstrate  the  application  of  human  judg- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
Jolly:  The  Committee  approved  Jolly  without  much 
debate  because  she  had  a  good  school  record  in  what 
was  known  to  be  a  good  public  school  sending  students 
to  Duke  regularly. 

Jolly  has  made  a  solid  "C-f-"  average  at  Duke,  and 
she  is  a  campus  leader.  She  is  popular  and  well-liked 
by  both  students  and  faculty. 

Bill:  If  you  voted  to  admit  this  boy,  you  agreed  with 
the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Some  concern  was  ex- 
pressed with  his  wide  participation  in  activities  in  terms 
of  the  need  for  him  to  do  less  of  these  in  college  on 
what  would  be  a  tighter  schedule. 

His  activity  record  was  continued  in  college,  and  he 
was  elected  a  freshman  class  senator  and  president  of 
his  dormitory.  He  completed  the  year  with  an  over- 
all "B"  average.  The  concern  proved  needless  as  his 
self-discipline  was  well-developed. 
Pete:  The  Committee  on  Admissions  debated  over 
Pete's  admission  for  some  time — weighing  what  was  a 
good  school  record  in  a  small  private  school  and  indi- 
cations of  good  personal  qualities  against  poor  aptitude 
test  scores,  and  it  decided  to  take  what  was  a  calculated 
risk. 

This  proved  to  be  poor  judgment  as  Pete  is  now  on 
academic  probation  with  a  "D"  average  and  is  hanging 
on  by  "the  skin  of  his  teeth."  This  fight  for  academic 
survival  has  not  been  a  pleasant  or  good  experience  for 
Pete  and  the  outcome  is  still  in  doubt.  He  is  unable 
to  enjoy  extracurricular  activities  which  naturally  fit  his 


personality.  Looking  back,  in  fairness  to  Pete,  he 
should  not  have  been  taken. 

Jill:  The  Committee  on  Admissions  debated  at  length 
over  Jill's  application  because  she  was  not  generally  a 
"competitive"  candidate  in  either  her  school  record  or 
her  test  scores,  but  yet  everyone  somehow  sensed 
personal  strength  and  drive  in  the  candidate.  It  was 
decided  to  admit  her  as  a  calculated  risk. 

Contrary  to  Pete,  this  "risk"  paid  off  as  Jill  made 
a  "C"  average  and  has  proved  to  be  both  active  and 
happy  at  Duke.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  her  test 
scores  clearly  indicated  more  basic  aptitude  than  Pete's 
and  that  her  personal  stability  has  served  her  well. 
Bob:  The  Committee  on  Admissions  admitted  Bob 
fully  confident  that  he  would  be  a  highly  successful 
student.  How  mistaken  this  was,  for  Bob  failed  at  the 
end  of  his  freshman  year.  He  passed  only  two  courses 
in  the  spring  semester. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Dean  was  that  Bob  was  un- 
able to  cope  with  his  freedom  in  college  and  was  lack- 
ing in  self-discipline.  In  his  secondary  school  he  had 
found  himself  moving  from  one  class  and  one  activity 
to  another  always  under  supervision.  The  lack  of 
discipline  did  not  appear  in  that  environment. 

Bob  had  everything  going  for  him,  but  the  unex- 
pected did  happen.  This  result  was  unpredictable 
and  unforeseen  by  all. 

Joe:  As  you  probably  did,  the  Committee  voted  to 
admit  him.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  he  was  a 
very  strong  academic  prospect. 

Joe  completed  the  freshman  year  with  an  "A" 
average.  He  has  good  study  habits  and  is  a  leader  in 
academic  areas  but  a  follower  in  other  areas  of  campus 
life.  By  example  he  has  been  an  influence  for  good 
scholarship  on  the  campus  and  is  highly  respected  by 
his  peers  and  faculty  alike. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  cases  we 
have  dealt  with  here  are  by  no  means  inclusive  or 
conclusive.  They  do,  however,  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  range  of  cases  we  deal  with  as  well  as  some  of  the 
many  variables.  If  there  be  a  moral,  it  would  be  this: 
that  the  majority  of  admissions  cases  are  reasonably 
predictable. 

The  cases  of  Bill,  Joe  and  Jolly,  for  example,  illus- 
trate this  very  well.  Their  college  performance  was 
predictable  and  consistent  with  their  previous  records. 

In  the  cases  of  Jill  and  Pete  a  calculated  risk  was 
taken  and  one  has  succeeded  where  the  other  has  not — 
reflecting  the  complexities  of  evaluating  maturity  and 
motivation.  In  the  case  of  Bob,  an  unknown  and  un- 
foreseen circumstance  led  to  a  result  which  was  en- 
tirely unexpected.  This  "x"  factor  may  enter  into  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  student,  but  it  is  fortunate  that 
such  occurs  only  in  a  minority  of  cases. 


THA'T  INWARD  MUSIC 


What  the  University  looks  for  in  its  students  and  itself. 


By  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans 


o  you  recall  this  passage  from  Doctor  Zhivago? 
|  "If  the  beast  who  sleeps  in  man  would  be  held 
down  by  threats — any  kind  of  threats,  whether 
of  jail  or  retribution  after  death — then  the  highest  em- 
blem of  humanity  would  be  the  lion  tamer  in  the  circus 
with  his  whip,  not  the  prophet  who  sacrificed  himself. 
But  don't  you  see,  that  is  just  the  point — what  has  for 
centuries  raised  man  above  the  beast  is  not  the  cudgel 
but  an  inward  music:  The  irresistible  power  of  un- 
armed truth,  the  powerful  attraction  of  its  example." 

Were  I  to  say  that  this  University  is  here  to  develop 
that  inward  music  you  might  think  me  too  fanciful. 
Let  me  then  quote  our  president,  Dr.  Douglas  Knight, 
who  said  to  this  year's  freshmen:  "The  heart  of  learn- 


ing, curiously  enough,  is  not  to  know  but  to  be;  and  if 
you  doubt  me  look  at  the  great  years  of  a  Whitehead  or 
Einstein,  or  some  senior  and  deeply  respected  member 
of  your  own  faculty.  You  will  see  all  kinds  of  learning 
in  such  a  man;  but  you  will  also  see  the  result  of  true 
learning,  which  issues  in  serene,  dedicated,  disciplined 
life.  It  is  the  consequence  of  learning. ...  Learning 
like  love  or  reverence,  maintains  that  the  real  direction 
in  existence  moves  from  the  self  to  something  more 
important  than  self.  True  excitement  with  learning 
is  worth  your  best  effort  and  your  clearest  devotion 
ultimately,  not  for  the  thousand  things  you  can  do  with 
it  (this  would  develop  from  vocational  training)  but  for 
the  one  thing  it  can  do  with  you.    It  can  transform  you 


— not  easily  or  casually,  but  genuinely  and  profoundly, 
and  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  transformed,  there  is  not 
any  point  in  being  here  at  all." 

Further,  he  calls  the  University  an  organic  thing 
with  the  power  to  reach  into  daily  life  without  being  a 
servant  of  it.  He  urges,  "that  we  master  the  excitement 
of  true  learning  without  the  loss  of  our  humanity,  our 
wit,  our  concern  for  all  the  round  earth's  imagined 
corners.    This  is  what  Duke  stands  for.  . .  ." 

In  the  broadest  sense  Duke  University's  under- 
graduate school  has  a  two-pronged  purpose:  to  teach 
the  student  to  think  and  to  develop  his  awareness  of  the 
world  within  the  liberal  arts  framework. 

Allow  me  to  discuss  the  daily  life  phase  of  under- 
graduate activity  first  because  Duke  University  believes 
that  the  student  should  not  be  discouraged  from  making 
creative  contacts  with  the  world  about  him,  and  certain- 
ly he  must  develop  some  attitude  about  it.  Education 
today  seems  to  the  student  an  instrument  for  increased 
man-power  needs  and  technical  strength  in  military  and 
political  competition.  The  young  student  is  looking 
in  a  new  direction  for  a  better  world  for  the  oppressed, 
the  crowded,  the  hungry  and  for  people  of  newly-in- 
dependent countries.  He  feels,  however,  that  he  must 
submit  to  the  present  system  to  gain  the  marks  neces- 
sary for  job  applications,  but  is  determined  that  his 
education  must  go  on  outside  the  curriculum  too. 
Harold  Taylor  calls  this  a  "subculture  within  the  aca- 
demic framework."  Here,  at  this  University,  it  has  con- 
sisted in  preparing  the  home  campus  for  integration, 
developing  programs  for  study  in  foreign  countries, 
planning  symposia,  and  so  forth.  The  student  is  de- 
veloping originality  in  the  service  of  man;  and  feels 
that  the  frenzied  search  for  American  talent  should  be 
directed  most  properly  toward  building  a  more  enrich- 
ing social  order.  He  feels  that  his  elders  only  scrutinize 
the  possible,  with  little  venturesomeness. 

These  attitudes  are  not  new.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  have  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  world.  "I  want  to  be  near  the  world," 
he  said,  "I  want  to  know  the  world.  To  retain  all  my 
sympathy  with  it,  even  with  its  crudenesses.  I  am 
afraid  of  being  made  a  mere  student."  We  hope  most 
fervently  that  no  member  of  our  undergraduate  body 
ever  feels  a  mere  student  here.  We  foster  the  con- 
cerned student.  The  great  challenges  to  our  democratic 
system,  both  from  within  and  without,  must  be  faced  by 
our  undergraduates;  and  unless  we  encourage  their 
awareness  of  the  world  about  them,  and  help  them  to 
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develop  their  thinking  processes,  we  will  be  guilty  of 
sending  neutral  graduates  into  the  main  stream. 

President  Knight  has  addressed  himself  to  our  world 
relationship  also:  "The  significant  thing  about  a  uni- 
versity is  the  way  in  which  it  meets  the  crucial  issues 
of  the  world.  If  it  is  cheap  or  shoddy  these  various 
issues  never  are  seriously  met  and  they  never  speak  to 
one  another.  If  it  is  a  true  University,  then  history  and 
zoology  join  hands  with  law  and  medicine.  .  .  ." 

There  is  for  example  the  challenge  of  communism. 
The  determining  factor  in  the  cold  war  is  not  really 
arms  and  money  but  what  we  have  to  offer  people 
intellectually  and  spiritually.  By  default  we  have  been 
allowing  them  to  absorb  ideas  and  techniques  that  are 
often  our  second  best.  This  summer  in  Europe  I  saw 
evidence  of  the  use  of  ideas  in  education,  labelled 
American,  that  America  had  already  discarded  as  poor- 
ly conceived.  We  must  explain  ourselves  to  alien 
peoples.  Strong  language  programs  are  basic  to  this. 
There  are  few  Swahili  experts  in  America;  and  while 
Telegu  is  spoken  by  33  million  people  in  India  we  have 
but  a  handful  who  can  read  a  Telegu  newspaper.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  strong  African  and  Asian  programs 
at  Duke  to  study  solutions  to  these  matters  and  to  offer 
exotic  languages.  Our  provost,  Dr.  Taylor  Cole,  has 
been  so  helpful  in  fostering  these  programs. 

Turning  within  we  must  not  be  unaware  of  our  own 
problems.  America,  to  be  sure,  is  not  impover- 
ished in  the  same  sense  as  the  poorer  nations  where 
millions  cling  to  hunger  as  defense  against  starvation. 
Our  country  has  escaped  such  extremes,  but  this  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  are  at 
this  moment,  in  body  and  spirit,  existing  at  levels  be- 
neath those  necessary  to  human  decency.  Our  students 
must  know  that  the  America  of  poverty  is  hidden  today. 
It  is  not  seen  from  the  interstate  highway,  but  it  is  very 
much  in  existence.  The  underprivileged  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  would  be  the  immediate,  though  cynical,  con- 
cern of  political  leaders.  The  technology  of  that  time 
required  skills  and  stimulated  upward  moves  for  mil- 
lions. Today's  poor  have  missed  the  political  and 
social  gain  of  the  30's  and  have  become  the  first  minori- 
ty poor  in  history — the  first  not  to  be  seen. 

Aren't  these  factors  involved  in  our  prestige,  in 
addition  to  a  moon  shot?  If  at  the  end  of  this  decade 
the  Russians  have  reached  the  moon  and  we  have  not, 
but  have  instead  proceeded  in  the  renovation  of  our 
cities  and  transportation  systems,  in  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  crime  and  in  the  creation  of  the  best  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  world,  whose  prestige  will  be 
higher?  If  Russia  and  the  United  States  reach  the 
moon  together  and  one  of  us  or  both  still  have  our 
poverty,  will  we  have  honestly  progressed?    As  stressed 
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by  Senator  Fulbright,  this  issue  is  one  of  priority,  not 
whether  space  exploration  is  desirable  in  itself,  but 
whether  it  is  a  more  important  and  pressing  national 
need  than  others,  such  as  unemployment  and  education. 
Doctor  Knight  has  put  it  most  firmly:  "If  the  University 
cannot  help  us  re-establish  ourselves  significantly  in 
our  world,  then  no  force  in  our  society  can  do  it.  The 
University's  attitude  toward  these  questions  will  have  a 
great,  even  determined  impact  on  the  way  in  which 
society  handles  them  in  the  next  decade.  If  it  does  not 
take  a  profound  and  penetrating  stand  on  such  ques- 
tions, then  it  will  succumb  to  its  thousand  immediate 
obligations  and  it  will  become  little  more  than  a  super 
market  and  its  customers  will  de- 
cide in  a  haphazard  way  how  to 
stock  the  shelves." 

An  adequate  system  of  educa- 
tion is  one  that  concentrates  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  free  mind 
and  teaches  men  not  what  to 
think,  but  how.  These  great  ques- 
tions cannot  be  answered  and 
these  great  goals  cannot  be 
reached  nor  nurtured  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  intrigue. 
One  phase  of  Duke's  history 
illustrates  this  point  very  well.  It 
is  that  most  famous  example  of 
this  institution  championing  aca- 
demic freedom — the  Bassett  case. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  John 
Spencer  Bassett  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Trinity  College  became 
recognized  as  North  Carolina's 
greatest  historian.  In  the  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  issue  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  a 
scholarly  periodical  which  he  founded,  Bassett  wrote 
an  article  intended  as  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  the 
race  problem.  He  used  one  sentence  that  became  the 
great  issue  of  the  time  at  Trinity  and  elsewhere:  "Now 
[Booker  T.]  Washington  is  a  great  and  good  man,  a 
Christian  statesman,  and  take  him  all  in  all  the  greatest 
man,  save  General  Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a  hundred 
years.  .  . ."  The  cry  was  on!  Bassett  replied  that  he 
used  the  term  "greatest"  as  an  indication  of  capacity 
to  overcome  great  impediment,  however,  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor,  asked  in  his  Raleigh  newspaper, 
"Does  Bassett  pray  with  his  face  toward  Tuskegee?" 
Public  sentiment  was  so  articulate  that  Bassett  offered 
to  resign  if  the  trustees  requested  it.  When  things  were 
at  their  worst,  James  B.  Duke  reputedly  wrote  President 
Kilgo,  "There  are  more  ways  of  lynching  a  man  than  by 
tying  hemp  rope  around  his  neck  and  throwing  it  over 
the  limb  of  a  tree.     Public  opinion  can  lynch  a  man. 


That  is  what  North  Carolina  is  trying  to  do  to  Bassett 
now.  Don't  allow  it.  You  will  never  get  over  it  if 
you  do."  Walter  Hines  Page,  a  former  student  and 
journalist,  wrote  to  Benjamin  Duke,  "It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  a  professor  from  Trinity  College  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  and  express  any  rational  opinion  he 
has  about  any  subject  whatever.  We  need  many 
things,  but  first  of  all  we  must  have  absolute  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression.  It  is  a  great  chance.  A 
chance  to  show  the  whole  world  that  there  is  at  least 
one  institution  in  the  South  and  in  North  Carolina  that 
is  free.  It  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
to  the  state  and  for  the  South."  The  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  met  December  1.  Kilgo 
appeared  before  them  with  an 
eloquent  plea  of  his  own  as  well 
as  a  prepared  faculty  statement 
on  behalf  of  academic  freedom. 
Unknown  to  the  trustees  he  had 
prepared  a  letter  of  resignation 
to  be  presented  in  case  the  de- 
cision went  against  Bassett.  With 
this  was  an  envelope  containing 
resignations  of  each  member  of 
the  faculty.  Two  sentences  of 
the  faculty  statement  read  as  fol- 
lows: "We  are  willing  to  risk 
our  future,  standing  for  the  great 
principle  of  free  speech  and  to 
accept  all  consequences  of  this 
choice  for  we  believe  that  our 
chance  to  build  up  here  eventual- 
ly a  great  institution  among  the 
colleges  of  the  world  will  be  far 
better  if  we  stand  for  truth  and 
freedom  than  if  we  silently  consent  to  yield  our  minds 
to  any  sort  of  intellectual  bondage."  Bassett  was  not 
asked  to  resign  and  the  principle  of  academic  freedom 
was  asserted.  A  splendid  statement  on  the  subject  was 
forthcoming  from  the  trustees  and  was  prepared  by 
Dean  Few,  later  first  president  of  the  University.  It 
stated,  in  part,  that:  "Any  form  of  coercion  of  thought 
and  private  judgment  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional aims  at  Trinity  College  which  is  to  cherish  a 
sincere  spirit  of  tolerance."  And  later,  "we  are  particu- 
larly unwilling  to  lend  ourselves  to  any  tendency  to 
destroy  or  limit  any  academic  liberty,  tendency  which 
has,  within  recent  years,  manifested  itself  in  some  con- 
spicuous instances  and  which  has  created  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  toward  the  welfare  of  American  colleges." 
The  liberal  tradition  evident  in  the  Bassett  case  at 
Trinity  College  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Dukes.  Dr. 
Few  wrote  on  the  death  of  Washington  Duke  in  1905, 
"He  never  hampered  us  with  a  small  idea  or  a  personal 
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wish  or  preference.  His  voice  was  always  for  the  true 
and  right  and  always  against  the  narrow,  the  bitter,  the 
sectional  and  the  partisan." 

With  Duke's  great  tradition  firmly  in  mind  and  his 
own  splendid  convictions  intact,  President  Emeritus 
Hart  formulated  a  statement  recently.  "The  function 
of  the  University  is  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  persons  who  seek  the  truth,"  he  said.  "We 
welcome  all  activities  which  are  directed  toward  this 
end  however  divergent  the  points  of  view  reflected.  We 
do  not  believe  that  efforts  to  stifle  discussions  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  administrators  are  consistent 
with  this  objective."  Doctor  Knight  has  called  our 
responsible  freedoms  "one  of  our 
most  precious  assets;  not  as  a 
right  to  be  capricious  but  for  the 
hard  pleasure  of  being  unpopular 
when  conscience  says  we  must." 
In  a  day  when  our  North  Caro- 
lina State  Legislature  has  chosen 
to  review  the  types  of  speakers 
to  be  invited  to  our  state  institu- 
tions we  feel  here  that  we  must 
hold  high  the  lamp  of  freedom 
and  remind  ourselves  what  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  once 
stated:  "The  last  place  in  a 
democracy  to  expect  or  to  toler- 
ate restriction  of  the  thinking 
process  is  that  of  a  university  or 
college.  What  danger  did  any 
speaker  ever  carry  to  a  university 
that  was  greater  than  the  dan- 
ger of  suppressing  him  as  a 
danger?" 

Training  minds  to  do  great  things  about  problems 
within  and  without  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
requires  great  teaching  within  the  institutions  which 
foster  it.  One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  of  Ameri- 
can education  is  how  to  combine  the  multiple  functions 
of  general  education,  specialized  education,  research 
and  administration  most  effectively.  The  problem  is 
especially  acute  in  an  institution  such  as  Duke  which 
seeks  excellence  in  both  undergraduate  education  and 
in  research.  The  stressing  of  scholarship  and  in- 
vestigation sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  undergrad- 
uate teaching  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity which  has  a  strong  undergraduate  college.  The 
combination  of  a  teacher-scholar  may  be  part  of  an 
answer;  but  usually  one  part  of  this  pairing  suffers.  The 
standards  of  investigation  and  scholarly  productivity 
are  rising  rapidly.  Administration  is  becoming  time- 
consuming.    If  either  of  these  is  put  ahead  of  teaching, 


excellence  simply  cannot  be  achieved.  We  have  found 
that  the  solution  which  works  best  is  to  have  a  multiple 
staff  in  most  of  the  departments.  Some  selected  people 
are  primarily  and  by  choice  undergraduate  teachers. 
Others  are  primarily  investigators.  A  third  group  per- 
forms as  administrators.  Each  is  encouraged  to  do 
what  he  can  do  best  and  is  valued  for  that  contribution. 
A  large,  well  balanced  department  and  university  can 
thus  be  superior  in  all  three  areas.  There  are  many  full 
professors  here  who  insist  on  teaching  undergraduate 
courses  and  refuse  to  conform  to  any  inclination  toward 
confining  their  talents  to  senior  graduates. 

I  think  we  could  look  with  favor  on  a  rule  at  Am- 
hurst  that  all  senior  profes- 
sors must  teach  a  freshman 
course.  At  several  institutions 
the  great  senior  men  who  are 
brought  as  visiting  professors  or 
named  professors  give  lectures  to 
large  groups  of  undergraduates 
who  more  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  university  body 
should  have  inspiration  and  chal- 
lenge. This  is  beginning  at  Duke. 
In  addition,  a  few  of  our  named 
professors  are  providing  high- 
level  individual  tutoring  to  espe- 
cially talented  undergraduates  in 
music,  art  and  creative  writing, 
for  example. 

Toward  these  ends,  we  are 
trying  different  types  of  class 
grouping.  One  in  English  that 
has  worked  extremely  well  is  a 
multi-sectioned  course  with  a 
large  lecture  once  a  week,  a  moderate  sized  to  small  size 
discussion  once  a  week  and  a  private  meeting  with  the 
tutor  instructor  on  a  one  to  one  basis  once  a  week. 
Other  departments  are  gradually  acquiring  systems  of 
undergraduate  seminars.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  I  have  watched  students  dedicate  an  entire 
evening  to  a  discussion  of  the  exciting  professors  they 
were  exposed  to.  One  girl  said  that  her  professor 
generated  so  much  enthusiasm  that  when  his  poor 
memory  for  a  time  schedule  might  cause  him  to  forget 
to  meet  a  class,  the  entire  group  would  remain  at  atten- 
tion, sending  one  member  to  seek  out  the  professor. 
The  idea  of  cutting  the  class  never  occurred  to  them. 

You  have  heard  it  said  on  the  one  hand  that  Duke 
University  was  the  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  or 
Stanford  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
heard  it  said  that  Duke  was  regional.  The  truth  is 
that  Duke  is  Duke  University  in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
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Una,  national  and  international  in  intent  and  scope  and 
at  the  same  time  meaningful  to  the  region  in  which  it 
finds  itself.  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
almost  all  colleges  and  universities  have  some  regional 
character  in  that  they  draw  a  large  number  of  students 
from  the  community  around  them.  It  might  interest 
you  to  know,  however,  that  at  Duke  University  in  a 
Freshman  class  of  1,035  whereas  there  are  212  stu- 
dents from  North  Carolina  and  39  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 35  are  from  Texas,  36  from  Illinois,  61  from  New 
Jersey  and  59  from  New  York  state.  At  no  sacrifice  of 
educational  goals,  Duke  University  is  most  anxious  to 
bring  together  a  dynamic  group  of  students  representa- 
tive of  a  diversity  of  talents  and  backgrounds  stimu- 
lating a  bit  of  the  world,  rather  than  a  homogeneous 
gathering  in  a  hot  house  atmosphere.  I  could  discuss 
at  length  our  pride  in  the  scores  made  by  our  appli- 
cants, but  as  a  surplus  of  applicants  place  above  500 
or  600  on  verbal  factors  and  all  have  intelligence, 
character,  and  determination,  how  can  we  determine 
who  are  the  best?  Should  more  points  be  given  to  the 
socially  adjusted?  May  a  brilliant  student  who  is  im- 
mature and  poorly  adjusted  be  expected  to  attain  social 
adjustment  here?  What  kinds  of  excellent  people 
should  be  admitted  to  Duke?  There  are  one  or  two 
statistics  that  we  underline  with  great  enthusiasm.  This 
year  we  have  accepted  63  merit  scholars  and  this  is  one 
of  four  institutions  with  merit  scholars  in  our  nursing 
school.  In  1962-63  the  Duke  Womans  College  was 
second  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  merit  scholars 
enrolled  and  Trinity  College  of  Duke  University  was 
seventh  among  men's  colleges.  But  now  we  feel  that 
we  must  be  more  creative  in  our  composition  of  classes. 
You  know  so  well  how  difficult  these  creative  factors 
:c  to  evaluate.  It  has  been  helpful  to  me  to  read 
jome  of  the  late  Harold  Rugg's  works  and  learn  that  a 
creative  act  is  a  total  organic  action  involving  not  only 
the  brain  but  physiological,  psychological,  cultural  and 
environmental  factors.  Perhaps  one  day  there  will  be 
an  adequate  method  of  testing  these  factors  in  a  stu- 
dent, but  until  then  we  must  reach  for  the  special  spark 
of  talent  which  means  the  unusual  in  a  student  rather 
than  have  a  class  that  can  be  clustered  in  terms  of  ob- 
jective factors.  We  are  at  the  same  time  catching  up 
with  our  deficiencies  in  the  arts  here  at  Duke.  To  in- 
sure that  music  and  art  here  on  a  university  level  would 
not  develop  along  the  lines  of  a  traditional  southern 
conservatory,  the  programming  for  these  departments 
has  evolved  slowly  but  steadily.  Now  an  art  center  is 
planned  for  construction  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
Distinguished  composers,  performers  and  artists  are  on 
the  campus  every  month  and  exhibitions  of  art  work 
rotate  in  galleries  that  have  been  provided  temporarily, 
prior  to  construction  of  the  museum.    Next  semester  a 


new  dimension  will  be  added  by  the  bringing  of  the 
director  of  our  fine  State  Museum  to  Duke  as  a  dis- 
tinguished professor,  thereby  establishing  direct  contact 
with  the  Museum  for  teaching  purposes.  I  know  you 
have  heard  much  about  Duke's  activities  in  the  sciences 
flourishing  but  you  may  not  know  that  we  are  con- 
centrating heavily  on  the  humanities  and  Dr.  Lumian- 
sky,  Chaucer  scholar,  former  provost,  and  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  at  Tulane,  has  come  here  to  promote 
fresh  activities  in  this  area  of  learning. 

Perhaps  there  is  room  for  a  footnote  here  about 
something  that  everyone  won't  tell  you  about  Duke. 
Despite  an  emphasis  on  strong  scholarship  Duke  is  good 
to  those  whom  Dean  Finch  of  Princeton  calls  the 
"axles"  who  may  drive  the  big  wheels  but  never  achieve 
their  brilliant  motion.  I  am  not  about  to  back  medi- 
ocrity, but  I  am  saying  that  a  great  deal  that  is  good 
happens  to  the  less  prominent  undergraduates  in  this 
institution.  Great  mutual  respect  has  grown  between 
professors  and  the  solid  students,  who  while  lacking  the 
cutting  edge  of  some  top  scholars,  are  doggedly  de- 
termined to  do  well  and  grow  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. Despite  doubts,  struggles  and  feelings  of  in- 
feriority among  a  host  of  "A"  students,  these  less 
certain  ones  who  may  have  been  big  wheels  in  their 
high  schools,  are  not  singled  out  for  neglect  but  may 
be  the  very  ones  who  develop  the  strongest  friendships 
among  the  faculty. 

You  would  probably  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
we  give  individual  attention  to  student  problems.  If 
you  will  excuse  a  personal  reference,  I  believe  it  might 
help  as  an  illustration.  One  of  our  daughters  after 
three  years  at  Duke  University,  made  what  we  thought 
was  a  very  wise  statement.  She  said,  "Duke  is  a  Uni- 
versity. The  student  who  comes  here  is  chosen  in  large 
measure  because  of  potential  for  scholarship  and  ma- 
turity. The  student  is  expected  to  sense  when  he  needs 
help  and  seek  it.  Then  Duke  provides  it.  It  also  has 
a  capacity  for  championing  the  welfare  of  the  under- 
graduate if  he  will  seek  help.  There  are  professors  who 
will  give  their  individual  attention  to  that  student  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  doing  it."  What  she  was  saying 
is  that  Duke  is  not  acting  in  loco  parentis,  but  assumes 
that  the  hard  core  of  students  accepted  is  committed  to 
the  sincere  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education,  attending 
classes  and  regarding  the  campus  as  something  more 
than  a  playground.  For  this  reason,  students  are  not 
required  to  attend  classes.  When  I  said  that  Duke 
University  was  not  trying  to  be  the  twin  of  some  other 
institution,  I  could  have  cited  an  example.  While  it 
does  not  attempt  to  spell  out  each  step  of  the  way  to 
each  student,  it  is  also  unashamed  in  its  ambition  to 
improve  its  counselling  of  students.  This  must  develop 
as  a  vital  interaction  of  freedom  and  guidance.    During 
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undergraduate  years  it  may  be  unfair  to  provide  one 
without  the  other. 

Duke  is  also  eager  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
students  in  the  overall  planning  for  this  institution. 
The  University  is  most  grateful  for  the  unselfish  ap- 
proach of  the  young  people,  who  with  the  betterment 
of  Duke  the  only  motive,  ask  to  spend  hours  in  com- 
mittee work  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  most  dedi- 
cated are  ones  that  serve  on  a  very  busy,  but  influential, 
joint  student-faculty  committee.  Another  standing 
committee  plans  a  symposium  around  some  vital  theme 
and  takes  full  responsibility  for  inviting  the  speakers 
and  following  through  on  all  arrangements.  There  are 
students  on  many  of  the  committees  for  planning  build- 
ings and  the  group  that  works  out  detailed  plans  for  the 
student  center  is  made  up  largely  of  undergraduates. 
These  activities  develop  the  blue  ribbon  type  of  school 
spirit  that  builds  a  student  body  of  high  morale.  This  is 
far  from  a  Joe  College  tone,  which  is  a  fading  thing. 
We  are  constantly  reviewing  our  extracurricular  life 
here  because  while  we  can  believe  in  a  limited  amount 
of  it  we  feel  that  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  it  in 
the  past.  We  do  not  want  to  have  any  student  who 
does  not  participate  in  extracurricular  committee  work 
to  feel  a  stigma  about  it,  since  in  many  cases  we  agree 
with  that  student  that  the  time  required  is  too  great. 

Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  see  why  we  speak  of 
the  undergraduate  being  a  force  here.  Each  one  is  en- 
couraged to  make  an  impact  on  the  institution  in  his 
own  way.  This  is  completely  possible;  and  to  anyone 
who  says  that  this  cannot  be  true  because  of  Duke's  size 
I  can  only  counter  with  a  negative  retort.  People  listen 
to  students — faculty,  deans,  the  president. 

This  is  a  proving  ground  for  the  young  mind  to 
make  itself  a  force  for  truth. 

Finally,  you  may  ask  whether  or  not  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  and  of  reliance  on  the  student  we 
have  a  particular  problem  with  regard  to  the  national 
problem  of  sliding  morals.  Naturally,  we  have  our 
share  of  difficulties  involving  behavior,  purpose  and 
ethics,  but  they  have  not  been  great.  Whether  this  is 
because  we  are  situated  in  a  non-metropolitan  area, 
or  because  the  long  tradition  of  church  influence 
on  the  Southern  region  has  been  an  ameliorating 
factor,  we  cannot  be  sure.  We  do  not  have  a 
high  percentage  of  drop  outs  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  know  that  from  the  beginning  of  Trinity  College 
there  has  been  a  strong  tradition  of  moral  fiber  among 
faculty  and  student  body.  Dr.  William  Hamilton  of 
the  history  department,  chairman  of  our  Academic 
Council,  has  pointed  out  that  though  the  name  Duke 
University  dates  only  from  1924,  its  character  started 
in  a  Quaker  Methodist  school  house  in  1838  and  the 


same  men  who  had  been  running  Trinity  ran  Duke 
University.  The  same  traditions  and  attitudes  that  had 
animated  Trinity  College  animated  Duke  University. 
There  were  both  strong  religious  conviction  and  firm 
courage  in  the  entire  setup  of  the  College  and  then  the 
University.  I'd  like  to  submit  one  example:  Chapel 
attendance  is  not  compulsory  at  Duke  University  yet  on 
Sunday,  if  one  desires  a  good  seat  in  the  Chapel  for  the 
services,  one  must  certainly  arrive  by  10:30  for  the 
11:00  service,  for  by  11:00  the  students  have  filled  it 
so  completely  there  is  usually  standing  room  only. 

The  big  change  in  our  time  is  that  while  conduct 
may  not  be  worse  we  have  a  passive  attitude  about  what 
loose  conduct  there  is;  and  because  a  set  of  bad  ethics 
has  been  in  use  we  have  in  some  sense  accepted  it. 
We  are  more  ready  to  excuse  the  cheating,  for  example, 
because  it  has  developed  a  garden  variety  of  common- 
ness about  it.  When  Daniel  Boone  was  9 1  he  made  a 
claim  that  he  had  never  been  lost  but  he  had  once 
been  "plum  bewildered  for  3  days."  If  this  is  all  the 
confusion  he  experienced  he  was  fortunate,  indeed. 
With  the  disillusionment  of  wars  and  the  resulting  self 
indulgent  pursuit  of  private  purposes  and  pleasure,  the 
old  certainties  seem  less  certain.  This  moral  confusion 
leads  to  little  satisfaction,  however,  and  I  was  so  happy 
to  hear  the  headmaster  of  the  Garrison  Forest  School 
tell  his  graduates  this  spring  that  there  are  absolutes 
and  they  matter  very  much.  Though  hard  and  painful, 
the  student's  search  for  absolutes  is  his  own.  We  keep 
all  channels  open  so  that  he  will. 

President  Knight  articulated  the  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  Duke 
University  in  his  Founders'  Day  speech  last  year  shortly 
after  becoming  president-elect.  He  asked  us  at  that 
time  to  regard  that  speech  as  a  sort  of  blueprint  of  the 
future.  He  said,  "It  will  be  a  privilege  in  the  years 
ahead  to  make  tradition  new  as  no  university  in  the 
South  has  done  before.  No  great  university  has  every- 
thing it  wants.  Its  ideas  must  always  run  ahead  of  its 
resources.  The  fact  remains  that  much  has  been  given 
us  and  much  will  be  expected.  We  dare  not  be  satisfied 
as  a  result  until  we  are  a  national  force  in  every  field 
that  legimately  concerns  us."  I  think  we  can,  without 
error,  say  that  Duke  University  has  developed  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  student  is  free  to  make  the 
right  decision  for  himself.  I  cannot  speak  for  any 
other  institutions  concerning  strong  programming  for 
undergraduate  life,  but  I  can  say  for  Duke  that  it  has 
taken  a  resolute  stand  to  use  its  most  imaginative 
thinking  for  the  benefit  of  its  undergraduate  student 
body.  Know  this  about  Duke:  that  if  our  students  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  transformed  by  that  "inward 
music — the  power  of  unarmed  truth,"  talked  about  in 
Doctor  Zhivago — there  will  be  rejoicing  here. 
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Chairman  Lief  Beck  on  his  way  to  visit  one  of  the  many 

Philadelphia  secondary  schools  that  he  and  the  other 

members  of  his  committee  will  contact  during  the  year. 


A  PHILADELPHIA  STORY 
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Alu??i?ii  are  helping  Duke  enroll  talented  students  and  providing  a  service  to 
their  communities  in  a  new  program  fostering  a  better  understanding  of admissions. 


There  are  four  million  people  in  Philadelphia,  but 
only  a  few  hundred  are  Duke  alumni.  Among 
that  relatively  small  number,  however,  is  a 
group  vitally  interested  in  helping  the  University  enroll 
talented  students — and  they  are  doing  something  about 
it.  Known  as  the  Alumni  Admissions  Representative 
Committee,  they  have  begun  a  vigorous  program  of 
meeting  and  talking  with  prospective  Duke  students  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

Had  you  been  passing  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust  building  in  downtown  Philadelphia  one  day  last 
month  you  might  have  seen  Lief  Beck  hurrying  out  of 
his  law  office,  briefcase  under  his  arm,  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  suburban  Penn-Charter  School.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  a  college  counseling  session  where 
he  and  visiting  Duke  Admissions  Director  William 
Brinkley  would  be  interviewing  students  interested  in 
attending  the  University. 

On  that  same  day  two  other  Duke  alumni  took 
time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  perform  a  similar 
assignment  at  the  Haverford  School,  not  far  from 
Philadelphia's  famous  Main  Line.  They  were  Homer 
L.  "Jake"  Lippard  '30  and  Nora  Recio  (Mrs.  Douglas 
E.)  Miller  '47.  They,  too,  were  to  meet  with  Bill 
Brinkley  and  interview  students  who  had  expressed 
interest  in  Duke. 

Lief  Beck,  who  received  his  AB  in  '56  and  his  LLB 
in  '59,  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  Working  with 
him  are  almost  two  dozen  Duke   alumni,   fifteen  of 


whom  have  completed  the  required  training  program 
qualifying  them  to  interview  students.  Set  up  this  past 
spring,  the  committee  has  ambitious  plans.  Already 
they  have  held  a  reception  for  students  admitted  to 
Duke,  and  are  now  moving  ahead  to  establish  contacts 
with  the  better  schools  and  school  people  of  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  During  this  fall  and  winter  they  will 
participate  in  a  number  of  "college  day"  programs,  visit 
schools  and  interview  individual  applicants. 

Of  his  work  with  the  committee,  Lief  Beck  says, 
"Besides  helping  the  admissions  office  get  a  better  line 
on  applicants,  it  gives  us  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  University  and  its  objectives.  Working  on  this 
program  also  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop closer  understanding  between  students,  alumni 
and  the  administration."  Others  on  the  committee  seem 
to  share  this  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  personal 
satisfaction.  Nora  Miller  said  it  this  way,  "Ever  since 
I  graduated  I  wished  there  was  a  way  for  me  to  help 
Duke.  Interviewing  these  young  men  and  women  gives 
me  that  opportunity  in  a  very  personal  way.  I  hope 
my  efforts  will  be  helpful."  And  Jake  Lippard  com- 
ments that  he  enjoys  meeting  such  bright  young  people, 
and  that,  "It  gives  me  a  better  idea  of  Duke's  value  to 
see  so  many  outstanding  students  so  anxious  to  be  ad- 
mitted." 

But  Philadelphia  is  just  one  of  the  places  where 
this  sort  of  alumni  activity  is  going  on.  At  present 
there    are    also    committees    in    Raleigh,    Richmond, 
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Alumni  Nora  Miller  and  Jake  Lippard  help  Admissions  Director  Brinkley  explain  Duke  to  Haver jord  students. 


A  PHILADELPHIA  STORY  continued 


Greensboro,  St.  Louis,  Charlotte,  Columbia,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Wilmington.  Each  committee  works  through 
its  local  Duke  alumni  association  and  is  selected  and 
appointed  by  a  central  committee  of  the  National 
Council.  It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the 
National  Council  began  this  program  by  setting  up  the 
Alumni  Admissions  Representative  Committee.  This 
central  group,  composed  of  five  alumni  and  four  Uni- 
versity members  set  about  organizing  local  committees 
in  key  areas.  The  idea  is  expected  to  grow  to  eventual- 
ly form  a  national  network  of  such  committees.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  program  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage.  As  it  matures  and  develops  other  groups 
will  be  formed,  but  always  within  the  University's 
capacity  to  work  closely  with  them. 

For  example,  it  takes  more  than  just  good  inten- 
tions for  a  committee  member  to  qualify  for  the  job. 
Every  alumnus  participating  in  the  program  must  be 
selected  and  trained.   He  must  be  well  informed  about 


his  University  and  he  must  be  conversant  with  admis- 
sions standards  and  requirements.  The  University  be- 
lieves that  the  best  informed  representative  makes  the 
best  representative.  Workshops  conducted  by  the  ad- 
missions office  staff  give  committee  members  the  neces- 
sary training. 

Though  alumni  participation  in  admissions  work  is 
not  new — it  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  with  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship  program  and  on  an  in- 
formal basis — this  is  the  inaugural  effort  of  such  a 
comprehensive  program.  All  the  members  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  (William  Lambeth  of  Winston-Salem, 
Louise  Sellars  (Mrs.  John  M.)  Gillespie  of  Greensboro 
and  Lief  Beck  from  the  alumni,  plus  William  Brinkley 
and  Fred  Daniels  of  the  admissions  office  and  Roger 
Marshall  and  Laney  Funderburk  of  the  alumni  office) 
are  convinced  that  the  Alumni  Admissions  Representa- 
tive Committee  program  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
University. 
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Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  Walter  Holt — PDA 


Jake  Lippard  '30,  a  business  administration  major,  is  now  an  executive  with  Bell  Telephone  and  Nora  Miller  '47,  a 
French  major,  is  a  housewife  and  mother.  Here  they  are  talking  with  students  and  school  officials  on  behalf  of  Duke. 
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Lief  Beck  learns  some  of  the  sign  language  of  admissions  as  he  observes  Bill  Brinkley  talking  with  Penn-Charter 
school  official,  then  he  takes  over  to  interview  a  young  man  interested  in  coming  to  the   University   next  fall. 
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New  England  Life's  Eugene  Carroll,  CLU  (Fordham  '52),  left,  with  Ben  S.  Stefanski,  President  and  Board  Chairman  of  Third  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Cleveland. 


Many  men  change  careers  to  get  ahead;  this  one  didn't  have  to. 


There  was  no  question  in  Gene  Carroll's  mind  that  he  had 
picked  the  right  field  for  a  career.  Selling  life  insurance. 

But,  after  a  year  and  a  half  with  an  agency  in  Cleveland, 
his  work  had  attracted  the  attention  of  several  other  com- 
panies who  expressed  interest  in  his  services.  This  stimulated 
Gene  to  look  around  on  his  own  initiative.  He  discovered 
New  England  Life's  Clare  Weber  Agency  and  liked  what  he 
saw.  Says  Gene:  "I've  been  a  New  England  Life  man  since 
the  day  I  entered  that  office." 

Gene  Carroll  specializes  in  business  and  personal  estate 
planning,  which  brings  him  into  frequent  top-level  sessions 
with  prominent  men  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

For  example,  just  recently  he  met  with  Mr.  Ben  S.  Stefanski, 
President  and  Board  Chairman  of  the  Third  Federal,  one  of 


Cleveland's  leading  financial  institutions.  Together  they 
worked  out  an  incentive  plan  which  provides  supplemental 
pension  benefits  for  the  firm's  executives  as  well  as  financial 
protection  for  their  families. 

Gene  likes  doing  business  with  men  like  Mr.  Stefanski. 
And  he's  proud  of  the  caliber  of  the  insurance  he  can  offer 
them.  "Our  Company's  contract  is  so  outstanding"  says 
Gene,  "that  it  gives  me  confidence  to  be  able  to  recommend 
New  England  Life  to  my  clients." 

Does  a  career  in  life  insurance  sound  interesting  to  you? 
Learn  more  about  this  rewarding  career  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  associating  with  New  England  Life. 
Write:  Vice  President  John  Barker,  Jr.,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117.  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


These  Duke  University  men  are  New  England  Life  representatives: 

William  M.  Werber,  CLU,  '30,  E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  '40,  General  Agent, 

Washington  Nashville 

Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point, 

Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  N.  C. 

Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Mateo  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago 
William  W.  Werber,  CLU,  '53, 

Washington 
Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  St.  Petersburg 
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Working  for  myself 
and  Mass  Mutual 


my  first 

million-dollar  year 

came  after  only 

3  years' 

experience!" 


says  John  E.  {Buddy}  Leake,  Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


"Three  years  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  I  found 
myself  in  the  top  quarter  of  my  field. 

"In  that  year,  1959,  I  sold  nearly 
two  million  dollars  of  insurance.  Every 
year  since  then  has  been  a  highly 
successful  year  for  me.  When  I 
graduated  I  had  gone  into  business  for 
myself  as  a  life  insurance  agent  with 
Massachusetts  Mutual. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  other  field 
where  a  man  can  progress  so  rapidly. 
Believe  me,  I'm  in  for  the  long  haul ! 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  there  must  be 
many  men  who  are  tired  of  working 


for  somebody  else,  and  would  like  to 
get  into  business  for  themselves.  In  a 
business  that  requires  no  investment  or 
inventory  .  .  .  where  you  select  the 
type  of  people  you  want  to  do  business 
with  .  .  .  where  you  profit  in  direct 
proportion  to  your  own  efforts  .  .  .  and 
where  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  your  work  is  really  help- 
ing people. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  men  like  this 
should  investigate  the  opportunities  of 
selling  life  insurance  with  Mass 
Mutual.  It  is  a  fine  company  with 
over  2.6  billion  dollars  in  assets.  It  is 


solid,  yet  progressive.  It  offers  me  a 
career  with  a  wonderful  income  and 
with  plenty  of  time  for  Carolyn  and 
our  five  children. 

"If  you're  interested  in  a  career  like 
mine,  the  President  of  Massachusetts 
Mutual  would  like  you  to  write  him  a 
personal  letter  about  yourself.  This 
could  be  one  of  the  smartest  things  you 
have  ever  done!  His  name  is  Charles 
H.  Schaaff,  and  you  can  write  to  him 
at  the  home  office  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

"There's  always  room  for  good  men 
at  Mass  Mutual.  How  good  are  you?" 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.        Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

Inauguration  Scheduled 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  will  be  inaugu- 
rated as  president  of  the  University  at 
ceremonies  in  the  Indoor  Stadium  on 
Founders'  Day,  December  11. 

Scheduled  to  begin  at  10:30  a.m.,  the 
ceremonies  will  open  with  a  formal  aca- 
demic procession  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  trustees  as  well  as  dele- 
gates representing  all  major  universities. 
Dr.  Knight  will  deliver  the  major  ad- 
dress. 

The  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

Duties  Realigned 

The  duties  in  one  vice  presidential 
position  have  been  redefined  and  another 
vice  presidency  created  in  administrative 
moves  designed  to  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  operating  responsibility 
for  institutional  advancement  and  the 
staff  responsibility  for  planning  and  in- 
stitutional studies. 

Everett  H.  Hopkins,  who  has  been 
functioning  in  the  dual  role  of  vice  presi- 
dent for  institutional  advancement  and 
assistant  provost  for  planning  and  in- 
stitutional studies,  will  fill  the  newly 
created  position  of  vice  president  for 
planning  and  institutional  studies. 

Frank  L.  Ashmore.  who  previously 
served  as  assistant  vice  president  for  de- 
velopment, will  now  fill  the  position  of 
vice  president  for  institutional  advance- 
ment. 

"These  changes,"  said  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight,  "have  been  made  in  order 
to  provide  the  most  effective  administra- 
tive and  staff  support  possible  for  the 
University's  educational  program.  .  .  . 
We  are  simply  dividing  one  complex  and 
very  difficult  job  into  two  more  manage- 
able ones.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  plan- 
ning and  institutional  advancement  are 
two  jobs — not  one — and  the  import  of 
each  is  sufficient  to  require  top-level  ad- 
ministrative attention. 

"The  vice  president  for  planning  and 
institutional  studies  will  be  a  senior  staff 
officer  responsible  for  assisting  the  presi- 
dent in  the  continuing  development  of 
long-range  plans  for  the  University  as  a 


Everett  H.  Hopkins 

whole.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  plans,  aspirations,  needs  and 
projected  operations  of  all  schools,  de- 
partments and  divisions.  In  addition,  he 
will  be  equally  responsible  for  providing 
staff  assistance  to  other  officers  of  the 
University,  and  to  all  deans  and  depart- 
ment heads  as  they  seek  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  achievement  of  their  own 
objectives." 

Mr.  Ashmore.  in  his  new  capacity,  will 
be  responsible  to  the  president  for  the 
general  direction  and  administrative  su- 
pervision of  the  University's  efforts  to 
advance  public  understanding  of  its  mis- 
sion and  commitments,  and  for  efforts  to 
achieve  the  growing  financial  support 
required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Uni- 
versity's objectives. 

The  new  arrangement  also  will  enable 
the  office  of  institutional  advancement  to 
accommodate  more  easily  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  University 
relations,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
Charles  E.  Jordan,  vice  president  for 
University  relations,  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  current  academic  year. 

New  Assistant  Provost 

William  J.  Griffith,  director  of  the 
Student  Union  and  coordinator  of  stu- 
dent activities,  has  been  appointed  assist- 


Franx  L.  Ashmore 

ant  to  the  provost  in  the  area  of  student 
affairs. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight  explained 
that,  on  an  interim  basis,  Mr.  Griffith 
will  assume  part  of  the  duties  previously 
performed  by  Herbert  J.  Herring,  vice 
president  in  the  division  of  student  life. 
Mr.  Herring  recently  began  a  year's 
leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Griffith's  major  role  in  the  broad- 
ened scope  of  his  duties  will  be  to  assist 
in  the  coordination  of  student  affairs  in 
working  with  the  deans  of  men  and 
women  and  the  deans  of  the  various 
colleges.  He  also  will  continue  executing 
his  previous  duties. 

Named  Associate  Dean 

Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  professor  of 
surgery,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new- 
ly created  position  of  associate  dean  of 
the   Medical   School. 

The  associate  deanship  was  established 
because  of  the  growing  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  School.  The  new  position 
will  allow  Dean  Barnes  Woodhall  to 
devote  more  time  to  duties  as  vice  pro- 
vost of  the  University  with  responsibility 
for  medical  and  health  affairs. 

Another  faculty  member,  Dr.  William 
P.  J.  Peete,  relinquished  his  duties  as 
assistant  to  the  dean  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  to  surgical  practice  and  teach- 
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ing.  An  associate  professor  of  surgery, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  administrative 
position  in  1955. 

Dr.  Anlyan,  in  his  new  position,  will 
continue  his  surgical  practice  and  teach- 
ing duties. 

Assistant  Dean  Appointed 

Robert  L.  Dickens,  professor  of  ac- 
counting, has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
dean  of  arts  and  sciences  after  having 
served  previously  as  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  the  University. 

Dr.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs  resigned  earlier 
this  year  as  dean  of  the  University  in 
order  to  devote  his  complete  time  to 
research  and  teaching  as  professor  of 
chemistry.  His  vacated  title  was  changed 
to  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  to  convey 
more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  office 
which  was  filled  effective  September  1 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Lewis. 

Professor  Dickens,  under  his  new  title, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  professor  of 
accounting.  He  also  will  continue  in 
charge  of  continuing  studies  of  course 
enrollments  and  teaching  loads  and  of 
classroom  and  course  schedules.  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  assist  the  dean  in  special 
activities  and  work  with  departmental 
heads  on  matters  involving  teaching  and 
courses. 


DATELINE:  RESEARCH 

Conversion  Laboratory  Planned 

An  Analog-Digital  Conversion  Labora- 
tory will  be  established  in  the  Medical 
Center  to  convert  biological  research 
data  into  a  form  that  can  be  fed  into 
the  IBM  7072  and  1401  computers  which 
the  University  currently  operates  in  the 
Computing  Laboratory. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
providing  financial  support  of  $134,963 
for  the  laboratory  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  operation  early  next  year. 

Dr.  E.  Croft  Long,  associate  professor 
of  physiology  and  director  of  the  new 
laboratory,  said  that  "biological  experi- 
ments often  produce  enormous  amounts 
of  data  that  cannot  be  analyzed  by  com- 
puters without  an  intermediate  step." 
Equipment  in  the  planned  laboratory  will 
permit  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  as 
many  as  seven  channels  of  data. 

Forestry  School  Receives  Two  Grants 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  awarded  the  School  of 
Forestry  two  grants  which  total  $19,106. 


One  of  the  grants — for  $9,973 — was 
awarded  to  help  purchase  equipment  for 
the  development  of  course  work  in 
radioecology,  the  study  of  ecology  im- 
plemented by  the  use  of  radiotracers. 
The  work  in  radioecology  is  designed  to 
introduce  graduate  students  to  radio- 
tracer techniques  used  in  forest  ecol- 
ogy studies.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Woods,  as- 
sistant professor  of  silviculture,  heads 
the  program. 

A  second  grant  amounting  to  $9,133 
was  awarded  to  support  a  study  of  the 
relationship  of  plant  moisture  content 
and  sensitivity  to  ionizing  radiation.  The 
study,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Kramer.  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Botany,  will  be  conducted  at  Duke  and 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

One  Study — Seven  Specialties 

Specialists  in  seven  different  areas  at 
the  Medical  Center  have  joined  in  a 
study  expected  to  benefit  children  born 
with  cleft  palates  and  associated  facial  de- 
formities. 

The  study  is  designed  particularly  to 
discover  better  methods  of  surgically  cor- 
recting such  deformities,  of  remedying 
the  speech  difficulties  caused  by  cleft 
palate,  and  of  coping  with  the  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  problems  which 
may  result  from  these  abnormalities. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  study  is  to 
formulate  a  standardized  method  for  the 
treatment  of  children  with  facial-cleft 
palate  deformities. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  provided  financial  support  for 
the  project  with  a  $114,000  grant  during 
the  first  year  and  a  total  of  $434,051 
scheduled  over  a  seven-year  period. 

The  study  will  aid  the  Medical  Center 
in  meeting  its  growing  responsibilities 
as  a  referral  center  for  facial  deformity- 
cleft  palate  cases.  Approximately  2,200 
children  with  this  handicap  have  been 
treated  at  Duke  during  the  past  15  years. 

Specialties  represented  in  the  current 
study  are  plastic  surgery,  orthodontics, 
pediatrics,  speech  pathology,  psychiatry, 
dentistry  and  otolaryngology. 

Conditioned  Learning 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
awarded  the  University  a  $115,000  grant 
to  be  used  through  June  1969  to  support 
research  into  the  basic  processes  of  hu- 
man learning. 

Dr.  Gregory  A.  Kimble,  professor  of 
psychology  and  principal  investigator  for 
the  project,  said  that  the  research  will 
involve     "classical    conditioning    experi- 


ments" which  include  studies  of  simple 
involuntary  behavior  as  well  as  compli- 
cated voluntary  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects  tested.  The  project  is  en- 
titled "Parametric  Studies  of  Condition- 
ing." 

Marine  Fungi  Studies 

A  two-year  grant  of  $53,300  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  enabled 
Dr.  Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  his  as- 
sociates to  begin  a  project,  "The  Sys- 
tematics  and  Occurrence  of  Marine 
Plankton-Inhabiting  Fungi,"  intended  to 
initiate  or  revive  research  interest  in 
certain  marine  organisms  along  modern 
bio-systematic  lines. 

The  project  has  been  described  as  "an 
attempt  to  combine  interdisciplinary  re- 
search on  plankton-inhabiting  fungi  with 
studies  of  the  micro-organisms  themselves 
as  individuals  of  the  marine  biota." 

DATELINE:  SPORTS 

Long  Faces  at  Coffee 

There  were  some  long  faces  at  coffee 
on  Monday  morning  after  the  week  end 
of  Georgia  Tech's  30  to  6  win  over  the 
Blue  Devils.  With  three  games  remain- 
ing the  only  easy  one  appeared  to  be 
against  winless  Wake  Forest.  Navy  and 
Carolina  would  not  be  pushovers.  So 
not  very  many  people  were  smiling  as 
they  looked  ahead  to  the  remainder  of 
the  schedule. 

It  seemed  finally  to  have  dawned  on 
everyone  that  Coach  Bill  Murray  was 
being  quite  candid  when  he  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  that  his  team 
was  inexperienced  and  a  big  question 
mark. 

After  starting  the  season  with  wins 
over  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, teams  which  have  yet  to  win  very 
many  ball  games,  the  Blue  Devils  were 
tied  22  all  in  a  wild  game  against  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  week,  in  an  even 
wilder  game  against  Clemson,  they  came 
out  with  a  35-30  victory.  Then  came 
N.  C.  State  and  a  21-7  loss.  And  then 
came  Georgia  Tech. 

Of  course,  injuries  to  three  of  the 
starting  backfield,  Uible,  Futrell  and 
Curtis,  have  not  been  of  any  help  to  an 
admittedly  young  and  inexperienced 
team.  Still,  the  Blue  Devils  have  played 
some  exciting  football  this  year  and  are 
likely  to  play  some  more  before  the  sea- 
son ends.  And  unless  everyone  on  the 
team  breaks  a  leg  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  University  will  experience  a  losing 
season. 
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Photos  by  Thad  Sparks 


Dr.  Knight  jokes  with  North  Caro- 
lina Senators  Sam  Erwin  (right)  and 
Everett  B.  Jordan  as  Duke  alumni 
in  Washington  get  together  to  greet 
their  new  president  for  the  first  time. 


President  and  Mrs.  Knight  shake  hands  with  Duke  alumni  from    the  metropolitan    Washington   area   at   their   dinner   meeting. 
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"We  have  the  chance  to  do  some  very  exciting  tilings  together  in  the  years  ahead,"  Dr.  Knight  tells  alumni  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


DATELINE: 


KNIGHT  IN  WASHINGTON 


We  have  two  kinds  of  obligations 
to  meet,"  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  told  Washington,  D.  C.  alumni 
at  their  September  meeting.  "First  we 
have  to  meet  the  obligations  of  any 
first-rate  university  ...  to  face  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge."  and  second,  ".  .  .  we 
have  an  equal  obligation  to  those  central 
qualities  of  the  human  heart  and  spirit 
without  which  men  cease  to  be  civilized 
human  beings  and  may  become  merely 
highly  educated,  highly  skilled,  highly 
technical  savages." 

It  was  Dr.  Knight's  first  appearance 
before  an  alumni  group  since  he  took 
office  earlier  in  the  month,  and  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  capacity  crowd. 
Also  present  at  the  dinner  meeting  held 
in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church 
were  North  Carolina  Senators  Everett  B. 


Jordan  and  Sam  Erwin,  along  with  James 
E.  Webb,  director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Speaking  without  a  prepared  text,  Dr. 
Knight  emphasized  the  University's  re- 
lationships with  its  alumni,  and  with  the 
world.  He  stated  that,  ".  .  .  the  relation- 
ship between  a  university  and  its  alumni 
doesn't  stop  the  day  you  graduate.  Per- 
haps it  only  begins,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
once  you  have  left  the  university  and 
realize  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  how  much 
it  means  to  you." 

He  also  spoke  of  his  own  obligations 
saying  that,  "The  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, if  he  is  to  keep  his  faith  with 
you,  the  undergraduate,  and  with  him- 
self must  have  very  clearly  in  mind  his 
obligation  to  the  University  as  a  human 
institution   ...   he  must  have  in  mind 


his  obligation  to  human  beings."  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  "It  is  not  my  job  to 
court  your  favor  or  anyone  else's.  It  is 
my  job  to  be  as  honest  with  you  about 
the  high  purpose  of  the  University  as  I 
can  be  and  to  be  concerned  about  your 
part  in  it." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Knight  said  that 
the  perpetual  obligations  of  any  really 
vital  place  were  ".  .  .  to  use  its  past  and 
present  to  serve  the  future.  And  this, 
he  promised,  "we  shall  do." 

Dick  Sebastian  '56  was  chairman  of 
the  Washington  meeting  which  was  the 
first  of  several  Dr.  Knight  will  attend. 
Others  are  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Raleigh,  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Winston-Salem 
and  Atlanta  giving  alumni  in  those  cities 
a  chance  to  meet  him. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


WILLIAMSTON,  N.  C. 

Everett  H.  Hopkins,  vice  president  for 
planning  and  institutional  studies,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Martin,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  September  25.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  Ella  Waters  Pfau 
(Mrs.  Carl  E.)  '37.  Rosemarie  Wilson 
Edwards  (Mrs.  Zeno  L.)  '49  served  as 
secretary  over  the  past  two  years;  newly 
elected  secretary  is  Samuel  Northrop,  Jr. 
'53. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

The  Durham  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Durham  Merchant's  Association  and  the 
Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spon- 
sored a  dinner  to  welcome  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  M.  Knight  to  Durham  on 
September  19.  More  than  650  alumni 
and  townspeople  were  present.  Dr. 
Knight  was  given  an  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Durham  Blue  Devil  Club  by 
Tom  Connelly  '42,  president  of  the  Dur- 
ham County  Duke  Alumni   Association. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

The  New  Hanover,  Pender,  and  Bruns- 
wick Counties  Duke  Alumni  Association 
sponsored  a  "Meet  the  Students"  Night 
early  in  September.  Attending  from 
Duke  were  William  L.  Brinkley,  director 
of  undergraduate  admissions;  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  executive  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity scholarship  committee;  and  John 
L.  Frye,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
alumni  affairs.  Robert  Melton  '51,  MD 
'54,  the  official  "Duke  Booster,"  and 
Mrs.  Melton  served  as  hosts  for  the  oc- 
casion. Attending  were  some  50  alumni 
and  50  high  school  students  from  the 
area. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Stuart  '50  and  Roland  Collins  Elliott 
'50  served  as  hosts  for  some  40  entering 
freshmen  and  8  especially  invited  upper- 
classmen  at  a  barbecue  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  August  29.  Laney  Funderburk, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
represented  the  University  and  directed 
an  informal  question  and  answer  period 
and  showed  the  Duke  film,  Quest  with- 
out End. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Richard  C.  Nelson  '52  and  George 
Trusk  '50  were  responsible  for  a  meet- 
ing of  Duke  alumni  in  the  Seattle  area 
on  August  28  when  Charles  A.  Dukes, 
assistant  vice  president,  was  in  the  area. 
More  than  40  alumni  and  friends  at- 
tended a  dinner  meeting. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Milwaukee  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation sponsored  a  "Send  Off"  party  for 
Duke  students  in  the  area  on  September 
5.  The  association  also  held  a  "Looking 
In"  party  on  October  5  when  Duke 
played  Maryland  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion. Mary  Stormont  Pollock  (Mrs. 
George  W.,  Jr.)  '51  is  president  of  the 
association. 

BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

The  Northern  California  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  J.  Robert  Hottel  '43,  presi- 
dent, sponsored  an  open  house  following 
the  Duke-California  football  game  on 
October  12  at  the  Hotel  Claremont  in 
Berkeley.  More  than  250  alumni  and 
friends  were  present  for  the  occasion. 
E.  M.  "Eddie"  Cameron,  athletic  direc- 
tor attended  to  represent  the  University. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  August  29  the  Greater  Washington 
Duke  Club  sponsored  a  reception  for  in- 
coming freshmen  and  their  parents  on 
the  American  University  campus.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-four  freshmen  and 
their  parents  were  entertained  by  21 
specially  invited  upperclassmen  and  28 
specially  invited  alumni. 

On  September  27  the  club  had  as 
special  guest  for  a  dinner  meeting  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Knight.  Approxi- 
mately 250  alumni,  parents  of  students, 
and  special  guests  attended.  The  club 
presented  a  check  for  $100  to  Dr.  Knight 
for  the  1963-64  Loyalty  Fund.  Richard 
A.  Sebastian  '56  is  president  of  the  club. 
William  W.  Werber  '53,  vice  president  of 
the  club,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Richmond  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  October  4.  The  association  also 
sponsored   an   open   house   at   the   John 


Marshall  Hotel  following  the  Tobacco 
Festival  football  game  between  Duke 
and  Maryland. 

ALUMNI  CALENDAR 

November  19,  New  Orleans,  Duke 
Medical  School  alumni  attending  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  will  have 
a  dinner  meeting  at  Antoine's  at  7:30 
p.m.   Social  hour  will  proceed  dinner. 

November  19,  Philadelphia,  the  Third 
Annual  Awards  Dinner  will  be  held  with 
Everett  H.  Hopkins,  Vice  President  for 
Planning  and  Institutional  Studies,  guest 
speaker. 

November  21,  Raleigh,  Dr.  Knight 
will  speak  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wake  County  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  11  Stone  St. 
(rear  of  2  Broadway).  James  W.  Harbi- 
son, Jr.  '56,  chairman.  Telephones: 
office,  WO  4-1900,  home  YU  8-1779. 

December  6,  Norfolk,  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Rankin,  professor  of  political  science, 
guest  speaker.  Norfolk  Yacht  and 
Country  Club,  social  hour  6:30  p.m., 
dinner  7:30  p.m. 

January  9,  Charlotte,  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight,  guest  speaker.  Charlotte 
City  Club. 

LUNCHEON  LAUNCHES  FUND 

The  University's  17th  Annual  Loyalty 
Fund  was  officially  launched  on  October 
12  at  an  all-day  campus  meeting  of  class 
agents  from  North  Carolina  and  other 
states. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight  spoke  to 
the  agents  on  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing alumni  support  and  on  the  Uni- 
versity's annual  giving  program. 

The  program  also  included  a  panel 
discussion  by  leading  students  on  various 
phases  of  campus  life. 

At  workshop  sessions  the  agents  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
and  exchange  ideas  about  the  Loyalty 
Fund. 

LOYALTY  FUND  HEAD 

Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34,  L  '37,  LLD  '58, 
will  serve  during  the  coming  year  as 
chairman  of  the  University's  Loyalty 
Fund    Advisory    Committee.     The    com- 
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Rembrandt  P.  Lane,  Jr.,  '50  has  been 
elected  vice  president-finance  of  North 
American    Car   Corporation    in    Chicago. 


J.  T.  Adams  PhD  '45  was  appointed  an 
assistant  director,  Technical  Center,  Un- 
ion   Carbide    Olefins,    South    Charleston. 


Richard  E.  Austin  '37,  Westinghouse  ex- 
ecutive, was  installed  as  a  vice  president, 
the  National  Association  of  Accountants. 


mittee  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  National  Council  and  tries  to  supply 
an  annual  basis  of  support  from  which 
the  Loyalty  Fund  campaign  may  be 
launched. 

Mr.  Rhyne,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  pioneered 
in  the  effort  to  attain  world  peace 
through  law.  He  has  served  previously 
as  president  of  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation. In  1958  he  delivered  the 
major  address  at  the  University's  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Mr.  Rhyne  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:  commencement  1964 

W.  Warren  Watson  '09,  President 
RFD   1,  Box  118 
Engelhard,  N.   C. 

Josh  L.  Horne  '09,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Telegram,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Carolina  Motor  Club  for  this  year. 

Kemp  P.  Neal  '13  is  a  retired  phy- 
sician who  makes  his  home  in  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C.  He  and  Mrs.  Neal  have 
one  son  and  four  grandchildren. 

Hersey  E.  Spence  '07,  AM  '08,  BD 


'27  spent  the  past  summer,  his  16th 
year,  as  pastor  of  Blowing  Rock  Meth- 
odist Church  in  western  North  Carolina. 
The  church  operates  only  during  the 
June-August  season  and  is  run  by  an 
"official  board"  drawn  mostly  from 
across  the  state.  On  October  4  he  and 
Mrs.  Spence,  Bessie  Whitted  '06,  AM 
'09,  BD  '29,  both  of  whom  are  retired 
members  of  the  Duke  faculty,  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  They 
live  at  the  Methodist  Retirement  Home 
in    Durham. 


'20 


NEXT    reunion:     1970 


'16 


next    reunion:     1966 


Iris    Chappelle    Turlington    (Mrs. 
H.  C),  President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 
Harry  L.  Dalton  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
has  been  named  a  trustee  of  East  Caro- 
lina College,  Greenville. 


'18 


next   reunion:     1968 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Durham,  President 
19512  Canterbury  Road 
Sherwood  Forest 
Detroit  21,  Mich. 
Judge  Allen  H.  Gwyn    (L  '21)    of 
Reidsville,    N.    C,    has    had    his    book, 
Work,  Earn  and  Save,  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.     It 
is  a  full  treatment  of  Judge  Gwyn's  plan 
to  put  certain  law  violators  on   a   self- 
supporting,  rehabilitating  program. 

Henry  W.  Kendall  (LittD  '60)  is 
editor  of  the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Daily 
News. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  President 
2129  Cowper  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Oliver    B.     Carr    of    Palm     Beach 
Shores,  Fla.,  is  a  realtor  and  mortgage 
banker. 


'24 


next  reunion:    1967 


W.  Howard  Foy  of  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C,  is  serving  on  the  Surry  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  He  is  owner 
of  Foy  Lumber  Company. 


'25 


next  reunion:    1966 


Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  (LLD 
'49),  President  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy and  chairman  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation at  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 


'26 


next  reunion:    1966 


E.  J.  Bullock,  former  supervisor  of 
Northampton  County  Schools,  has  been 
named  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
county's  school  system.  He  makes  his 
home  in  Jackson,  N.  C. 


'28 


next  reunion:    1966 


Charles  P.  Bowles  (AM  '31,  BD 
'32)  is  District  Superintendent  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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'30 


next  reunion:    1965 


Elizabeth  MacFadyen  Graham 
(Mrs.  Edward  K.)  (AM  '31)  moved  this 
fall  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  where  her  husband  assumed  the 
position  of  president  of  the  College 
Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 

Tom  M.  Little  of  Wadesboro,  N.  C, 
is  associated  with  Little  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Anson  Concrete  Supply 
Co.,  and  Little  Tractor  &  Truck  Co. 
He  has  a  son  and  three  daughters,  the 
oldest  being  Frances  Little  Poel 
(Mrs.  Charles  M.)  '63. 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


Robert  B.  Cochrane  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  program  director  for  WMAR- 
TV. 

William  W.  Graves,  Jr.,  of  Invest- 
ment Counsel  Service,  Greensboro,  was 
one  of  268  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  receive  the  first  award 
of  the  professional  designation  of 
Chartered  Financial  Analyst  from  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Financial  Ana- 
lysts with  headquarters  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


^2 


next  reunion:    1965 


W.  Candler  Budd  (BD  '34)  is  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  the  Atlanta- 
Marietta  District  in  the  North  Georgia 
Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
His  office  is  in  Atlanta. 

Sarah  McCracken  of  Durham,  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Hill  House,  a  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  local  women's  organi- 
zations and  activities. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
71   Interlaken  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
W.    Graham    Lynch    II   of   Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  Louisburg  College. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


Miss    Trurlu    Strickland,    President 
2711   Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
A  resident  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  Robert 
L.  Kades  is  general  manager  of  Mitchell 
Furniture  Galleries  in  Tamaqua.     He  is 
married  and  has  two  sons. 

W.    McFerrin   Stowe   BD,   pastor   of 


St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  Oklohoma 
City,  Okla.,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book 
entitled  Power  of  Paul,  published  by 
Abingdon  Press. 


'39 


silver  anniversary:   1964 


'36 


next  reunion:    1964 


Thomas  C.   Parsons,   President 
1120— 12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Robert  N.  Cook  LLB  and  his  family 
have  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     He  is 
a  professor  in  the  College   of  Law   at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Jerome  S.  Bruner,  president-elect  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association, 
has  been  appointed  Education  Advisor 
to  the  Book  Division  of  Time,  Inc. 

John  S.  Kirby-Smith  AM  (PhD  '39), 
a  physicist  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, lives  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

William  K.  Louis  (AM  '38)  is  super- 
intendent of  the  East  Rockaway,  N.  Y., 
Public  Schools. 

Kenneth  A.  Podger  (MD  '41),  gyne- 
cologist of  Durham,  is  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Obstetrical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society. 

Charles  D.  Wenrich  has  returned 
from  Germany,  where  he  was  managing 
director  of  Du  Pont  Chemie  G.m.b.H., 
to  become  product  manager  for  acetate 
and  "Lycra"  spandex  fiber  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  His  successor  in  Dusseldorf 
is  Edward  R.  Rosenberg  '50,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  Plastics  Department 
of  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  International 
S.A.  in  Geneva. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1968 


Ann  Wallace  Allen  (Mrs.  Samuel 
C.)  has  moved  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Her  daughter 
is  a  freshman  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity and  her  son  is  a  sophomore  at  St. 
John's  Preparatory  School  in  San  Juan. 

Wilbur  H.  Crannell,  Jr.,  of  Delmar, 
N.  Y.,  is  treasurer  of  F.  F.  Crannell 
Lumber  Company.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

George  J.  Poe  of  Durham  is  a  repre- 
sentative for  Nationwide  Insurance  Com- 
panies. The  oldest  of  his  three  sons  is 
a  freshman  at  Duke. 

John  E.  Sundholm  of  Jacksonville, 
N.  C,  has  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps 
and  is  a  representative  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 


E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 
1611  High  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Dan  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  has  been  nominated 
for  the  Sports  Illustrated  Silver  Anni- 
versary All-America  Award.  In  1962  a 
"Father  of  the  Year"  in  Durham,  where 
he  makes  his  home,  he  is  vice-president 
of  the  Consolidated   Cork  Corporation. 

Charles  E.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  regional  agency 
director  for  Provident  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


Nancy  Brown  Jones  (Mrs.  Boyd  N.) 
is  a  housewife  and  lives  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.    She  has  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Margaret  Allan  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Earl  F.)  RN  of  Lafayette,  La.,  has  a 
daughter  and  a  son. 

Janet  Gulley  Wade  and  H.  King 
Wade,  Jr.,  make  their  home  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  where  he  is  a  physician. 
They  have  two  sons,  the  older  a  junior 
pre-med  student  at  S.M.U. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Col.  Ralph  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  deputy  director  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  Alaskan  region. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


S.  Wilfred  Hahn  AM  (PhD  '48), 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  department 
at  Wittenberg  University,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  also  been  named  associate 
dean. 

Harvey  J.  Link  of  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif.,  is  a  high  school  teacher.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Richard  D.  Reamer  ME,  an  oil  dis- 
tributor in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  has  been 
made  general  manager  of  the  W.  S.  Tyler 
plant  in  that  city,  manufacturer  of  wire 
cloth  used  in  many  industries  including 
tobacco,  cement,  paper,  food  processing 
and  chemicals.  It  is  the  only  industrial 
wire  cloth  manufacturer  south  of  Balti- 
more. 

Chaplain  John  A.  Whitesel  BD  of 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
president-elect  of  the  Chaplain's  Associa- 
tion of  the  American  Protestant  Hospital 
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Association.  Currently  serving  as  pro- 
gram chairman,  he  will  assume  office  in 
1964. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


After  spending  16  years  in  missionary 
service  in  China  and  Brazil,  Lewistone 
M.  McCoy  BD  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Missionary  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  married  to  Jessie  Wall  RN, 
BSN  '43,  and  they  live  in  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

William  A.  Rock,  Jr.,  BD  is  minister 
of  Kerr  Street  Methodist  Church,  Con- 
cord, N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Mildred 
Blomberg  Huntoon  and  Murray  L. 
Huntoon  ME  '49,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  on 
Aug.  29.     Named  David  Lyle. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Barbara  Adams  RN,  BSN,  who  has 
the  Master's  degree  in  public  health 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  East  Carolina  College. 

Mildred  (Dewey)  Maddox  (MAT 
'54)  is  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Senior 
High  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  She  is 
also  on  the  membership  committee  for 
the  local  and  state  English  Councils. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Walter  M.  Birmingham  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Fidelity  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Alton,  111. 

Hulda  Ruth  Whitely  is  Director  of 
Christian  Education  at  Memorial   Meth- 
odist Church,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Elinore  Nicholl 
Wren  (Mrs.  James  E.)  and  Mr.  Wren, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  23,  1962. 
Named  Sheila. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


John  S.  (Jack)  Lanahan,  his  wife  and 
two  children  live  in  Richmond,  Va.  He 
is  president  of  Richmond  Hotels,  Inc., 
a  corporation  operating  1,500  rooms  and 
elaborate  kitchen,  convention  and  public 
facilities  at  five  hotels  in  two  locations. 

In  September  Lewis  Elbert  Weth- 
ington  BD  (PhD  '49)  joined  the  faculty 
of  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville, 
Pa.,    as    associate    professor   of   religion. 


His  wife  is  the  former  Lois  Ruppenthal 
'46,  and  they  have  three  children. 
Married: 
The  Reverend  William  A.  Griffin 
to  Anne  Farquhar  Ellis  on  Aug.  5.    Resi- 
dence:  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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NEXT   reunion: 


1968 


Robert  J.  Fitzgerald  PhD  is  a  micro- 
biologist at  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental    Research,    Bethesda,    Md. 

Francis  W.  Whatton  is  general  man- 
ager of  Fawcett-Dearing  Printing  Com- 
pany of  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  of  the 
largest  companies  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  the  largest  in  the 
South.  Its  monthly  publications  include 
Woman's  Day,  True,  American  Legion, 
Kiwanis  and  Modern  Photography. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


William  D.  Branham  (LLB  '55)  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  as 
assistant  to  the  vice  president. 

Claire  Naylor  Morgenthaler  is  a 
management  assistant  for  Philco  Cor- 
poration S.A.,  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
She  makes  her  home  in  Bern. 

William  F.  Troutman,  Jr.,  AM 
(PhD  '59)  is  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College,  Boone,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


William  M.  Batchelor  (CE  '55) 
has  been  promoted  to  engineer  in  the 
coordination  unit  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

William  B.  Baugess  of  Roanoke,  Va., 
is  regional  vice  president  for  a  group 
of  insurance  companies.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 

Thomas  B.  Cookerly  is  sales  mana- 
ger for  WBTV  (Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.),  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
is  married   and  has  three  children. 

Joseph  S.  Cooper  is  sales  manager 
for  Consumer  Product  Company,  manu- 
facturers representatives  in  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Duncan  is  regional  em- 
ployment manager  for  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York. 

J.  Kenneth  Eason  is  secretary  of 
Sanford  Furniture  Company  in  Sanford, 
N.  C. 

David  J.  Middleton,  director  of  ex- 
tension at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  is  vice  president  of  the  As- 


sociation  of   Field    Services    in   Teacher 
Education. 

Born: 
A  son  to  Frank  C.   Smith,  Jr.,   and 
Mrs.  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May  12. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Robert  L.  Holt  PhD  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mary  Stormont  Pollock  (Mrs. 
George  W.,  Jr.),  President  of  the  Mil- 
waukee, Wise,  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  the  mother  of  two  young  daugh- 
ters and  very  active  in  community 
organizations. 

Raymond  P.  Wishner  AM  has  been 
named  to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Research  Analysis  Corporation,  Bethes- 
da, Md.,  as  an  operations  analyst.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
in  Glen  Echo  Heights. 
Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Aileen  Ledford  Affronti  RN  and 
Lewis  Affronti  PhD  '58,  Springfield, 
Va.,  on  Aug.  9.     Named  Patricia  Eileen. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Walter  H.  Ball,  organist-choir  mas- 
ter at  Myers  Park  Methodist  Church  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  named  Con- 
ference Chairman  of  NaFOMM  for  the 
Southeastern  Methodist  Musician's  Con- 
ferences. 

L.  James  Best,  IN  is  a  real  estate 
broker  in  Dunn,  N.  C. 

George    Pepper    (MD    '57)    has    an 
office  for  the  practice  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  Morton  Grove,  111. 
Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Sally  Kelly  Clancy  (Mrs.  James  R.) 
and  Mr.  Clancy,  Wheeling,  111.,  on  April 
11.     Named  Janet  Patricia. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  M. 
Robert  Goldwasser  and  Mrs.  Gold- 
wasser,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  17. 
Named  Kenneth  Lowell. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Carl  G.  France  BD  is  minister  of 
First  Christian  Church,   Petersburg,   Va. 

Willard  Gatewood  (AM  '54,  PhD 
'57),  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  and  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Rocky  Mount,  has  two  research 
grants  for  this  year.  One  is  from  the 
Harry   S.   Truman   Library   Institute   for 
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a  study  of  the  Truman  administration, 
and  the  second  is  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a 
study  of  the  movement  for  a  national 
university  from  1800  to  1914. 

Nancy  Russell  Kellerman  (Mrs. 
Donald  W.)  is  living  in  Pebble  Beach, 
Calif.,  while  Lieutenant  Kellerman  is 
studying  for  his  Master's  degree  in  en- 
gineering electronics  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Post-graduate  School  in  Monterey.  In 
addition  to  being  the  mother  of  two, 
she  is  a  teacher  at  The  Bishop  Kip 
School  in  Carmel  and  is  active  in  the 
community. 

Lawrence  E.  Noble,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD 
'55)  has  joined  the  liberal  arts  faculty 
of  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J.,  as 
associate   professor   of   political    science. 

James  E.  Vann  (MAT  '54),  president 
of  Linen  White  Products  Co.,  of  Clinton, 
N.  C,  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  in 
May.  His  wife  is  the  former  Martha 
Curlee  '55. 

Married: 

James  S.  Hall  (MD  '57)  to  Mary  R. 
Harrison  on  Aug.  3.  Residence:  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C. 

V.     COURTLANDT     SMITH     II     to     Kemp 

Littlepage  on  June  15.  Residence:  Win- 
field,  W.  Va. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Elaine  Popp  Ab- 
bott and  Dr.  George  R.  Abbott,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  Aug.  10.  Named  Laura 
Blair. 

A  son  to  John  C.  Greene  and  Mrs. 
Greene,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  7. 
Named  Brian  Cornish. 
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NEXT   reunion:    1964 


John  E.  Featherston,  President 
1614  Delaware  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Herschel  V.  Anderson  is  assistant 
librarian  at  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  in  Raleigh.  He  holds  the  Master's 
degree  in  library  science  from  Columbia. 

Leslie  F.  Chesson  EE  and  Sylvia 
Conant  Chesson  RN  make  their  home 
in  Berkley  Heights,  N.  J.  He  works  for 
Western  Electric  in  New  York  City. 

W.  Lee  Edwards,  director  of  public 
affairs  of  Sorin-Hall,  Inc.,  since  joining 
the  advertising-public  relations  firm  in 
1962,  has  been  advanced  to  vice  presi- 
dent. He  will  continue  to  specialize  in 
governmental  relations  for  the  corporate 
and  institutional  clients,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marshall  F.  Reed,  Jr.,  CE,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Penn-Jersey  Trans- 


portation Study,  has  joined  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Karl  S.  Sheffield  of  Salem,  Va.,  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  Virginia  Foods. 
Inc.  He  is  married  and  has  a  daughter 
and  two  sons. 

Jack  Albert  Tarr  is  a  teacher  in 
Steiwert  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ronald  L.  Wilson  ME  is  a  sales 
engineer  for  American  Standard.  Indus- 
trial Division,  Norfolk.  Va. 

William  C.  Yengst  EE  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  staff  engineer  in  Aerospace 
Corporation's  guidance  systems  depart- 
ment, systems  research  and  planning 
division.  His  home  is  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  Calif. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Mary  Martin  Williamson  Borden 
(Mrs.  Edwin  B.,  Jr.),  a  housewife  and 
the  mother  of  two  sons,  is  president  of 
the  Wayne  County  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. She  makes  her  home  in  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Capt.  Gus  J.  Coutlakis  has  been 
named  a  distinguished  graduate  in  his 
class  of  more  than  800  U.  S.  Air  Force 
officers  at  the  Squadron  Officer  School. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Okla.  He  was 
selected  "in  recognition  of  his  high 
moral  character,  academic  achievement, 
physical  stamina  and  professional  com- 
petence." 

Tal   Smith   is   assistant   to   the   presi- 
dent of  the  Houston  Colt  .45s. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Peter 
S.  Burr  and  Mrs.  Burr,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Aug.  22.     Named  William  Corbitt. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Eliza- 
beth Elder  Dullea  (Mrs.  John  J.) 
and  Mr.  Dullea,  Levittown,  N.  J.,  on 
Dec.   30,    1962.     Named   Mark   Patrick. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Charles 
W.  Estus  BD  (AM  '60)  and  Mrs.  Estus, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  on  May  23.  Named 
Deborah  Anne. 

Third  son  to  David  A.  Friedman 
(LLB  '57)  and  Marilyn  Nelson 
Friedman  '56,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  June  1. 
Named  Steven  Mark. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Arthur  S.  Gillespie  AM  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie, Durham,  N.  C,  on  July  7. 
Named  Rebecca  Gail. 
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cock  and  Dukes,  with  offices  in  Hyatts- 
ville.  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chrjstene  Haynie  Emory  (Mrs. 
Bryant)  RN,  her  husband  and  two-year 
old  son  moved  from  Burlington,  N.  C, 
to  Clearwater,  Fla.,  last  May.  Mr. 
Emory  is  with  Honeywell  Area  Division, 
St.  Petersburg. 

Alvin  B.  Fox  (LLB  '59)  has  joined 
the  firm  of  Taylor  and  Ellenson,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  for  the  general  practice 
of  law. 

Alan  Stuart  Markoff  has  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  general 
dentistry  in  Houston,  Texas. 

William  Stubbs  completed  his  "on 
the  job  training"  with  the  U.  S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya, 
last  spring,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  where  his  wife 
and  two  sons  have  joined  him. 

Capt.  Richard  K.  Voehl  ME,  who 
entered  the  Air  Force  following  gradu- 
ation, is  an  F-100  Super  Sabre  fighter 
pilot  serving  in  Germany.  He  was 
notified  recently  of  his  selection  to  enter 
the  Air  Force's  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
Course  at  Edwards  AFB,  Calif.,  and  his 
assignment  "to  monitor  or  perform  flight 
tests  of  research,  experimental  or  pro- 
duction type  aerospace  vehicles"  will 
prepare  him  for  possibly  entering  astro- 
naut training  by  1965. 
Married: 

John  H.  Crum  BD  to  Mrs.  Kay  Sugg 
Batchelor  on  May  12.  Residence:  Mon- 
cure,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


next  reunion:   1966 


Charles  A.   Dukes,   Jr.,    (LLB   '57) 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Green,  Bab- 


George  C.  (Bud)  Beacham,  Jr.,  who 
is  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  Arlington  Heights,  a  village  of  ap- 
proximately 36,000  people  northwest  of 
Chicago  where  he  makes  his  home.  He 
is  one  of  six  serving  in  this  capacity. 

Jerry  J.  Kocourek  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  representative  in  south- 
western Ohio,  southern  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia  for  Stanley 
Hardware,  division  of  The  Stanley 
Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Tennyson  Whorton  BD  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Houston,  Texas,  Post. 
Married: 

Virginia  A.  Johnston  BSN  to  Dr. 
Francis  A.  Neelon  on  Aug.  25.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Douglas  N.  Wilson  to  Anne  Kel- 
baugh  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Katherine   A.   Wright  to  James  A. 
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John  Hartman  '44,  president  of  Bill 
Brothers  Publications,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of   Young  Presidents'  Organization. 


William  Bevan  AM  '43,  PhD  '48,  was 
appointed  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs,  Kansas  State  University,   Topeka. 


John  R.  Talley  '34  of  New  York  City  has 
been  elected  president  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp.  by  the  board  of  directors. 


Norris  on  March  2.     Residence:   Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Russeline  Craddock 
Moore  (Mrs.  Joseph  N.)  BSN  and  Mr. 
Moore,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  20. 
Named  Frances  Leah. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  T. 
Alvin  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  8.  Named 
Thaddeus  Alvin,  III. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


David  A.   Quattlebaum.  President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

William  A.  Baker  is  a  programming 
supervisor  for  the  central  data  proces- 
sing department  of  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

David  P.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  ME  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  plant  en- 
gineering— leaf  operations  at  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C. 

Lt.  Thomas  W.  Moody  EE  is  work- 
ing toward  the  Master's  degree  in  elec- 
trical engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Barbara  Nelson. 

Edward  W.  Rushton,  Jr.  (LLB  '61), 
who  received  the  LLM  degree  in  taxa- 
tion at  New  York  University  last  year, 
has  a  position  in  the  tax  branch  of 
Western  Electric's  legal  department  and 
works  in  New  York  City.  His  wife, 
Barbara  Berry  Rushton  '60,  MAT  '61, 
is  a  teacher  in  Mount  Vernon  High 
School.     They  live  in  Yonkers. 


William  Joseph  H.  Smith  is  an  at- 
torney with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  antitrust  division. 

Peter    Yoars    is    sales    development 

analyst    for    Look    Magazine    in    New 

York    City.      He    and    his    wife,    Judy 

Munier  Yoars  '61,  have  two  little  girls. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  B.  Mewborne,  Jr.,  and  Eliza- 
beth Jordan  Mewborne.  Roxboro, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  2.  Named  Margaret 
Elizabeth. 

A  son  to  Henrietta  Huggins  Reed 
Powell  (Mrs.  James  L.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Powell,  Houston,  Texas,  on  Aug.  15. 
Named  Peter  Owen. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Linwood  B.   Hollowell.  Jr.. 
President 

No.   24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
uated   from   Cornell    Medical   School   in 
June,   is   interning   at   the   University   of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

David  B.  Erwin  (LLB  '61),  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force,  is  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  and  is 
currently  stationed  at  Otis  AFB,  Mass. 

Russell  Phillips,  who  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1962  and  has  been  clerk- 
ing for  the  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  is  working  in  Uganda, 
Africa,  helping  compile  and  revise  the 
country's  laws. 

Frederick  R.  Vaughan  AM,  has  the 
PhD  degree  in  organic  chemistry  from 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  is 


on  the  staff  of  the  DuPont  Jackson  Lab- 
oratory as  a  research  chemist.     He  and 
Mrs.  Vaughan  live  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Married: 

William  H.  Bradford,  Jr.  (LLB  '62) 
to  Rebecca  Mills  '63  in  June.  Resi- 
dence: Bethesda,  Md. 

Anna  E.  Haney  to  Charles  S.  Dees  on 
June  22.     Residence:   Alexandria,  Va. 

Elizabeth  R.  Helmer  to  Hans  Peter 
Pfiffner  on  June  14.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Lewis  J.  Turner  to  Ellen  C. 
Walker  on  Aug.  10.  Residence:  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Charlene  Sterba  Cotting- 
ham  (MEd  '61)  and  Andrew  J.  Cot- 
tingham,  Jr.,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug. 
21.     Named  Andrew  Jackson  III. 

A  son  to  Barbara  Lambert  Irvin 
(Mrs.  Thomas  M.)  BSN  and  Mr.  Irvin, 
La  Habra,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  7,  1962. 
Named  Raymond. 

A  son  to  Max  L.  McCormack  MF 
and  Corley  McDonald  McCormack 
BSN  '60,  Carbondale,  111.,  on  May  23. 
Named  Patrick  Leland. 

A  daughter  to  Robert  L.  Millhauser 
ME  and  Mrs.  Millhauser,  Lutherville, 
Md.,  on  Feb.  14.     Named  Amy  Lee. 

A  second  daughter  to  Don  R.  West- 
moreland and  Mrs.  Westmoreland. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  7.  Named  Donna 
Ellen. 

Adopted: 

First  child  and  son  by  Patricia 
Broadway  Caldwell  (Mrs.  Joel  D.) 
BSN  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  Alexandria,  Va., 
on   Aug.    9.   born   on   June    1.     Named 
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J.  S0UTH6ATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National   Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 

SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Luncheon   and    Dinner   served   daily 

Durham-Chapel    Hill   Boulevard 

489-9128 

A  NEW  COOK   BOOK 
READY   FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING 

THE  GOTHIC  GOURMET 

compiled  by 

The  Duke  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Association 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  The  Gothic 
Gourmet  are  applied  to  the  Florence  K. 
Wilson  Scholarship  fund,  Duke  University 
School  of  Nursing. 

TO  ORDER: 
Send  name  and  address  to: 

COOK  BOOK 

ALUMNI   OFFICE 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

DURHAM,   N.  C. 

Enclose  $2.00  plus  $.25  (mailing 
and  handling)  for  each  book. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
School  of  Nursing — Cook  Book 

Books  may  also  be 
purchased  on  campus 

in  Alumni  Office  or 
Hanes  House  ($2.00). 


Duke  University  Calendar 
1964 

Beautiful    pictorial    calendor    in    booklet 

form,   containing   52  scenes  of  the  Duke 

University  campus 

Published  by 

The   Social   Standards   Committee 
of  the  Woman's  College 

$1.75  per  copy;  with  leatherette  binding, 
$3.50  per  copy.  $.25  per  copy  should  be 
added  to  cover   mailing  costs. 

Address  orders  to: 

Social    Standards    Calendars 

Box    7622,    College    Station 

Durham,    N.   C. 


Tickers  for  all  Basketball  games  may 
be  secured  by  writing  the  Duke  University 
Athletic  Office. 

All  tickets  will  be  reserved. 

Prices:  All  individual  game  tickets  are 
priced  at  $2.50.  Season  Tickets  are 
available  in  three  different  prices  ac- 
cording to  location.  These  prices  are: 
$20.00,  $15.00,  in  the  preferred  areas 
and  $10.00  for  adults  and  $5.00  for 
children  (high  school  age  and  under)  in 
the  Family  Plan  area. 

SCHEDULE 


Date 
November  30 
December  14 
December   19 
January  4 
January  1 1 
January  30 
February  1 
February  15 
February  22 
February  25 


Opponent 
Penn  State 
Clemson 
Virginia 
N.  C.  State 
U.    N.   C. 
South  Carolina 
Navy 
Davidson 
Maryland 
Wake  Forest 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY   COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.    ROCKY  MOUNT.  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 

Oaleim  Academy 

Sound  college-preparatory  curriculum  recog- 
nized by  leading  colleges.  Grades  9-12. 
1  ndividual  guidance ;  emphasis  on  develop* 
ment  of  valuable  work  habits.  Sense  of 
personal  responsibility  achieved  through 
effective  Student  Government.  Language 
laboratory  with  latest  electronic  equipment. 
Mathematics  laboratory  with  latest  models 
and  instruments.  Excellent  music,  art, 
varied  sports.  Modern  buildings.  190th 
session.  Early  application  recommended. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Litwinchuk,  M.  A.,  Principal 

Salem  Academy,  Box  D 

Winston-Salem  2,  North  Carolina 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail   Your 

Inquiries   to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


Charles  Douglas. 
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NEXT   reunion:     1964 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Terry  S.  Carlton  and  Claudine 
Fields  Carlton  are  living  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Oberlin  College  and  she 
is  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  math  at 
Oberlin  Senior  High  School. 

Lt.  (Chap.)  Henry  C.  Irvin,  a  grad- 
uate of  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  has  also  completed  work  at 
the  Air  Force  Chaplain  School,  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  and  has  been  assigned 
as  a  chaplain  at  Westover  Air  Force 
Base  in  Massachusetts.  He  lives  in 
Aldenville. 

Last  year  Warren  Wickersham  was 
vice-president   of   the   Yale   Law   School 
Student   Association.      He   was    also    on 
the  staff  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 
Married: 

Marshall  H.  Brooks  to  Margaret 
L.  Lamkin  on  June  9,  1962.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 

Mary  Angela  Butt  to  Lieut.  Wal- 
ter L.  Johnson  PhD  on  Aug.  10. 
Residence:  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Lt.  (jg)  Richard  E.  Hansen  to  Judith 
S.  Acree  on  Aug.  3.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Susan  Louise  Peeler  to  Frederick 
L.  Ruben  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Bettie 
Brinkley  Cooper  (Mrs.  M.  Terry) 
and  Captain  Cooper,  Jacksonville,  N.  C, 
on  July   7.     Named   Elizabeth   Hudson. 

A  daughter  to  Sophie  Martin  God- 
win (Mrs.  Herman  A.,  Jr.)  and  Dr. 
Godwin,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on  Aug. 
21. 

A  son  to  Gilbert  Gottlieb  PhD  and 
Mrs.  Gottlieb,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Aug. 
27. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Carolyn 
Moore  Taylor  and  Dean  Ross  Taylor 
MD  '62,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  18. 
Named  Dean  Ross,  Jr. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Married: 

Carolin  V.  Beatty  to  Nelson  M. 
Head,  Jr.,  on  June  22.  Residence: 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Francis  C.  Bradshaw  to  Belinda  Sue 
Williamson  on  Aug.  18.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Wilson  W.  Farrell  EE  to  Claire 
Knobeloch  '62  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Lt.  (jg)  Ted  Allen  Hamilton  ME 
to  Sylvia  Ruth  Allison  on  Aug.  17. 
Residence:  Isle  of  Palms,  S.  C. 

Richard  I.  Leighton  PhD  to  Mar- 
guerite Stuart  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Philip  George  Little  CE  to  Ann 
Courtney  Ward  '63  on  Aug.  17.  Resi- 
dence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Peter  Moller  CE  to  Dana  Jean 
Schafer  on  June  15.  Residence:  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Harriet     Joan     Naviasky      to      Dr. 
Mitchell    C.    Sollod    on    Dec.    23,    1962. 
Residence:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Carl  Rudiger  EE  and  Catherine 
Childre  Rudiger  '63,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Named  Catherine  Elizabeth. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Sue  Strong  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
who  received  the  Master's  degree  in 
English  from  Northwestern  in  June,  is 
working  in  a  children's  home  in  Bergza- 
bern,  Germany,  this  fall.  After  com- 
pleting this  work  she  will  tour  a  number 
of  European  countries  before  returning 
to  begin  on  her  doctorate. 
Married: 

Rebecca  Sue  Burns  to  Julian  M. 
Aldridge  D  on  Aug.  10.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Constance  E.  Carlberg  to  William 
A.  Gibbons  on  July  27.  Residence: 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Richard  D.  S.  Dixon,  Jr.,  to  Sarah 
Frances  Lang  on  July  28.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Alice  C.  Elmore  to  Jonathan  L. 
Richardson  G  on  Aug.  6.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Cyrus  L.  Gray,  III  to  Malinda  Ed- 
wards '63  on  July  20.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Ann  Jarrell  Kirkman  to  Robert 
M.  Carter  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Marie  A.  Meeker  BSN  to  James  P. 
Hensley  G  on  Aug.  17.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Virginia  C.  Parrott  to  Redford  B. 
Williams,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  12.  Residence: 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jonnie  Alberta  Pons  to  John  M. 
Markas  '63  on  July  23.  Residence: 
Norman,   Okla. 

Kirkwood  T.  Shultz  M  to  Jane  G. 


Bass  on  Aug.   10.     Residence:   Durham, 
N.  C. 

Born: 
A  daughter  to  Ruth  Goodrich  Part- 
low   (Mrs.  Robert  G.)    and  Mr.  Part- 
low,  Hampton,  Va.,  on  July  15.     Named 
Pamela  Goodrich. 
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first   reunion:    1967 


Graduates  working  for  insurance  com- 
panies include:  David  M.  Carter  and 
Betsy  Anne  Kaufman,  Travelers,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Jo  Ann  Hardison  Bell 
(Mrs.  Michael  P.),  John  Hancock, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Diana  Sheldon  Bole. 
Berkshire  Life,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Dennis 
Paul  Curry,  Shelby  Mutual,  Shelby, 
Ohio;  and  M.  Howard  Margolis, 
Northwestern   Mutual,   Durham. 

Some  engineers  attending  graduate 
school  are:  civil  engineers:  Bruce  W. 
Hunt,  University  of  Iowa;  mechanical 
engineers:  Steven  L.  Matthews,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  James  H.  Nicholas, 
Southern  Methodist;  and  Edward  W. 
Snyder,  Cornell;  electrical  engineers: 
Leon  W.  Couch  II  and  Gary  W.  Husa, 
University  of  Florida;  Don  A.  Dett- 
mering  and  Douglas  A.  McCaig,  Pur- 
due; Eugene  C.  Meme,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology;  C.  Franklin  Starmer, 
Jr.,  Duke;  and  Eugene  H.  Thompson, 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Enrolled  in  Duke  Graduate  School 
and  their  fields  of  study  are:  Mary 
Patricia  Hill,  Mary  Ann  Lea  and 
Jesse  S.  Liles,  Jr.,  education;  David 
S.  DuBose  BD,  Charles  Ellis  BD, 
George  M.  McFarland,  Jr.,  BD,  James 
T.  Prevatt,  Jr.,  BD  and  W.  Barnes 
Tatum,  Jr.,  BD,  religion;  Douglas  I. 
Hodgkin  AM  and  Nadia  Khalaf  AM, 
political  science;  Alan  V.  Briceland 
AM  and  Bernard  F.  Oppel  AM,  his- 
tory; Francis  A.  D'Anzi  AM,  anatomy; 
Wayne  H.  Lankford,  sociology;  Frank 
Lentricchia,  Jr.,  AM,  English;  James 
P.  Sherer  AM,  chemistry;  and  John  H. 
Wheatley,  biology. 

Duke  Medical  School  graduates  in 
the  class  of  1963,  who  are  interning, 
include:  Joel  S.  Glaser,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital;  Thomas  P. 
Graham,  Jr.,  Children's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton; William  O.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Charles  R.  Martin, 
University  of  Alabama;  and  N.  William 
Young,  Jr.,  Duke. 

Other  Medical  School  graduates  in 
1963  who  are  interning  are:  William 
A.  Carter,  Duke;  Robert  E.  Cline, 
New  York  Hospital;  and  Nathan  Saint- 
Amand,  University  of  California. 
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Some  of  the  graduates  attending 
law  school  are:  John  A.  Walker 
Jr.  and  Michael  Weir,  Columbia 
University;  Bruce  H.  Anderson, 
David  B.  Blanco,  Don  R.  House, 
Thomas  H.  Morgan,  Sidney  J.  Nurkin 
EE,  Edward  S.  Rickards,  Jr.  and  Neil 
C.  Williams,  Duke;  Thomas  P.  Abbott 
and  W.  Curtis  Stith,  Jr.,  Georgetown; 
Thomas  Alworth  and  Graham  C. 
Huston,  George  Washington;  Douglass 
F.  Rohrman  and  C.  Benjamin  Waud, 
Northwestern;  Larry  M.  Rosenstein, 
Paul  D.  Smith  and  Richard  T.  Wehrle, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  A.  J. 
Adams,  Jr.,  Thomas  D.  Bethea,  Stuart 
H.  Dunn  and  W.  Clyde  Gouldman, 
University  of  Virginia;  Travis  C. 
Broesche  EE,  Texas  University;  Baxter 
L.  Davis,  Washington  &  Lee;  Stephen 
E.  Doyle,  McGill;  Leo  M.  Favrot 
Southern  Methodist;  Ernest  F.  God- 
love,  University  of  Oklahoma;  William 
S.  Hawgood,  University  of  Michigan; 
Charles  E.  Hill,  Harvard;  Jay  Paul 
James,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ken- 
neth M.  LeBon,  Vanderbilt;  Frederick 
H.  Sandstrom,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; M.  Stephen  Turner,  University 
of  Florida;  David  E.  Ward,  University 
of  Florida;  and  John  H.  Warren,  Cor- 
nell. 

Public  school  teachers  and  the  system 
with  which  they  are  associated  include: 
Edith  Willis  Anderson  (Mrs.  Bruce 
H.),  Durham;  Nancy  Jenkins  Best 
(Mrs.  James  A.,  Ill),  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.;  Barbara  Bradshaw  Bugg  (Mrs. 
Charles  E.),  Houston,  Texas;  Anita 
Joyce  Cummings,  Chatham  Hall,  Va.; 
J.  David  Dalton,  Asheboro,  N.  C; 
Betty  G.  Debnam,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Betty  B.  Denny,  MEd,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Linda  S.  Eubank,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
Mimi  Elliott  Hirsch  (Mrs.  Jack  S.), 
Richmond,  Va.;  Sarah  Kenyon  Fou- 
shee  (Mrs.  John  M.,  Jr.),  Durham; 
Susan  S.  Fox,  Durham;  Mary  Ella 
Hunt  Gilliard  (Mrs.  Richard  C,  Jr.), 
Belton,  S.  C;  Mary  E.  Glynn,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.;  Malinda  Edwards  Gray 
(Mrs.  Cyrus  L.,  Ill),  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C; 
Elizabeth  Waters  Kennedy  (Mrs. 
David  A.),  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Harry  T. 
Klugel,  Montgomery  County,  Md.; 
Sarah  E.  Love,  Fayetteville,  N.  C; 
Alan  E.  Mcintosh,  B  ikersfield,  Calif.; 
Janice  Robbins  Sedgwick,  Holly  Hill, 
Fla.;  Nancy  W.  Thompson,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.;  Jane  E.  Tolson,  Durham; 
Catharine  T.  Williams,  Martinsville, 
Va.;  and  Elizabeth  D.  Willis,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Jane    Ann    Ford    BSN    and    Linda 


Bishop  Hoyle  (Mrs.  William  S.)  BSN 
are  staff  nurses  with  the  Durham  County 
Public  Health  Department;  Marilyn 
White  Jackson  (Mrs.  Millard  I.,  Jr.) 
BSN  is  a  staff  nurse  at  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital;  Harriet  Livingston 
Keys  (Mrs.  David  N.)  BSN  is  a  staff 
nurse  at  Duke  Hospital;  and  Dale  F. 
Lehmann  BSN  is  with  the  Community 
Nursing  Service,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Married: 

Linda  J.  Bishop  BSN  to  William  S. 
Hoyle  on  Aug.  17.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Richard  C.  Gwaltney  MS  to  Caro- 
lyn J.  Couch  on  Aug.  11.  Residence: 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

James  Albert  Kennedy  ME  to  San- 
dra Richardson  on  July  12.  Residence: 
Culleoka,   Tenn. 

William  J.  Kinnamon,  Jr.,  to  Jo  Anne 
Hudson  on  Aug.  17.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J.  Mark  Leggett  to  Lee  Page  Croom 
on  July  20.  Residence:  Burlington, 
N.  C. 

Diane  Louella  Lethco  BSN  to  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  July  26. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sam  F.  Nicks  to  James  Price  Foster 
on  July  13.  Residence:  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Allan  Ward,  Jr.,  to  Nelda  Marie 
Cayton  on  July  20.  Residence:  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Sandra  E.  Weaver  to  James  M.  Mc- 
Leskey  III  G  on  Aug.  17.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Marguerite  Sue  Wright  to  Jack  G. 
Siler  on  July  20.  Residence:  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Margaret  A.  Young  to  Guy  Marvin 
III  on  June  15.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 


DEATHS 

Philip  B.  Trigg  '13,  the  first  chap- 
lain to  be  appointed  to  Bay  Pines  Vet- 
eran's Hospital,  passed  away  on  Sept. 
18.  He  had  made  his  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  the  past  32  years, 
having  moved  there  from  Richmond, 
Va.  A  daughter  and  a  son,  Major 
William  G.  Trigg  '49  of  Paris,  France, 
survive. 

Ralph  R.  Chesson  '25  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  passed  away  on  Sept.  20  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  was  a  research  chemist 
for  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  Ruth  Dailey 
Chesson    '27,    a    daughter    and    a    son, 


he  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Eugene 
Chesson  '21  of  Durham. 

Robert  B.  Murphy  '27  of  Bahama, 
N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  24  following  a 
period  of  declining  health.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  farming  until  his  re- 
tirement. In  addition  to  his  widow, 
survivors  include  a  brother  Charles 
Murphy  '31,  LLB  '34  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

William  H.  Tate  (L  '36)  died  from 
an  apparent  heart  attack  on  Sept.  23  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  His  wife  and 
four  daughters,  who  survive,  are  living 
at  Point  Lookout,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Also 
surviving  is  a  sister,  Mary  Jane  Tate 
Erhardt  (Mrs.  K.  W.)  '32  of  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Grover  C.  Kinlaw  R  '47,  pastor  of 
the  Glenwood  Methodist  Church,  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  17.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


LETTERS  continued 

paid  for  by  any  private  individual,  cor- 
poration or  philanthropist.  Health  and 
long  life  have  been  put  within  reach  by 
the  same  technological  setup.  Right  or 
wrong,  whether  we  can  afford  it  or  not, 
it's  safe  to  predict  that  we  will  insist 
upon  having  them. 

Patient  and  physician  alike  may  look 
nostalgically  at  the  virtues  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  people  in  the  good  old  days 
of  the  horse-and-buggy  doctor.  But  the 
technological  miracles  which  have  swept 
away  the  horse,  buggy  and  hit-or-miss 
medicine  have  a  staggeringly  high  price 
tag  on  them,  drugs  and  facilities  alike. 
No  horse-and-buggy  social,  political  and 
economic  setup  is  going  to  conserve 
those  virtues  when  the  conditions  in 
which  they  flourished  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  Other  means  of  preserving 
or  restoring  the  genuine  values  of  those 
times  must  be  sought.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  think  that  American  democracy  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  provide  intelligent, 
realistic  and  thorough  safeguards  with 
legislation  in  which  we,  in  effect,  vote 
ourselves  a  share  of  money  which  is  now 
in  private  hands.  As  for  "private  enter- 
prise" in  medicine  and  research,  it's 
possible  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  by  overprotectiveness  as 
truly  as  by  outright  slaughter  for  im- 
mediate consumption. 

Charles  L.  Reid  PhD  '60 
McKenzie,  Tennessee 
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Beatniks  couldn't  care  less 


but  everybody  else  has  a  stake 
in  the  textile  industry. 


HANES 


Why?  Because  over  14%  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.  are  employed  in  textile  plants. 
Obviously,  then,  a  strong  textile  industry  is  vital  to 
our  entire  economy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
protect  —  or  destroy  —  this  industry  through  its 
control  of  cheap  imported  textiles. 

Does  your  Congressman  know  where  you  stand  on 
this  issue? 

P.   H.   HANES  KNITTING   COMPANY 

W  I  N  S T 0  N -S A L E  M ,     NORTH     CAROLINA 


IBUJSY  NHJMIBEm 

For  a  clear  connection  with  flavor,  ask  for  Winston.  It's  the  filter  cigarette  that 

really  tastes  good . . .  thanks  to  exclusive  Filter-Blend  up  front. 

Next  time  bring  home  a  carton  of  pleasure. .  .Winston! 


©1963  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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plus  :  FILTER  -  BLEND  op  front 
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TASTE  OF  ACTION:  ON  A  SURFBOARD  OFF  HUNTINGTON  BEACH.  GREAT  DAY.  GREAT  SMOKE! 


TASTES  GREAT  because  the  tobaccos  are! 

21  great  tobaccos  make  20  wonderful  Chesterfield  Kings . .  .vintage  tobaccos  grown  mild,  aged 
mild,  blended  mild  and  made  to  taste  even  milder  through  longer  length. Tastes  great,  smokes  mild. 

CHESTERFIELD  KING 
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4  SCIENTISTS  BY  THE  SEA 

Basic  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  sea  is  essential  to  our  under- 
standing of  it.  Scientists  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  are 
seeking  this  knowledge. 


1 1  OTELIAQUETTE  IN  CHAPEL  HILL 

Otelia  Connor,  Duke  alumna  and  crusader  extraordinary,  is 
waging  a  dedicated  campaign  to  improve  student  manners  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


14  FOOT  BALL  FOR  FUN 

Enjoying  a  highly  competitive  game,  Duke's  soccer  team  does 
not  draw  the  crowds  or  the  acclaim  of  the  football  team  but 
plays  for  the  fun  of  it. 
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THE  COVER 

The  science  of  the  sea  involves  not 
only  the  animals  who  live  in  it,  but 
those  who  live  around  it  as  well. 
At  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  a 
Duke  scientist  is  experimenting  with 
this  baby  pelican.  Photograph  by 
Thad  Sparks. 


PERFORMANCE  EMm\TOR 

This  test  engineer  is  one  of  a  team  at  GM's  Michigan  Proving  Ground  which  has  developed 
a  new  Performance-Economy  Console,  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  specially-designed  test 
equipment.  It  registers  car  performance  precisely — pickup,  hill  climbing,  passing — under  all 
sorts  of  driving  situations.  Fast,  slow  or  in-between  speeds.  Long  runs  or  short  hops.  City 
or  country  roads.  Rainy,  snowy  or  sunny  days.  Sizzling  heat  or  extreme  cold.  Fuel  consump- 
tion is  also  measured  down  to  the  nearest  cubic  centimeter.  All  year  long,  the  exacting  tests 
go  on  and  on.  In  fact,  a  total  of  more  than  50,000  test  miles  are  logged  every  day  at  the  three 
GM  Proving  Ground  facilities — in  Michigan,  at  Pikes  Peak  and  in  Arizona. 

But  testing  doesn't  begin  or  end  on  the  track.  In  the  GM  Proving  Grounds  and  other  GM 
laboratories  are  ultra-modern  instruments,  machines  and  computers — specifically  built  to 
test  for  noise,  vibration,  stress  and  durability  in  engine,  body  and  chassis.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  that  goes  into  a  GM  car  is  thoroughly  tested  and  retested.  These  constant  labora- 
tory checks  make  the  data  collected  on  the  road  more  meaningful,  more  useful  every  year. 
The  goal  can  be  wrapped  up  in  one  word — quality! 

The  test  engineer  wears  three,  sometimes  even  four  hats.  He  plans  tests,  performs  tests, 
evaluates  test  results — and  even  designs  the  equipment  used  for  testing.  He  makes  a  big 
contribution  to  your  comfort,  safety  and  pleasure. 

Product  quality  is  paramount  at  General  Motors.  That's  why  the  test  engineer  is  a  key 
man  on  the  GM  team. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


On  the  sidelines 
but  not  retired 


The  future  still  lies  ahead.  Even  if  you  are 
an  "old  grad,"  you're  still  a  relatively  young 
husband  and  father.  Make  the  most  of  it! 

First  of  all,  take  stock  of  your  family's 
security.  Is  it  underwritten  with  the  right 
amount  of  life  insurance  of  the  right  kinds? 
Would  your  wife  and  children  get  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  receive?  A  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  agent  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
answer  these  questions.  Actually,  he  may  be 
able  to  show  you  how  to  stretch  your  present 
life  insurance  to  provide  more  money  at  the 
right  times  without  increasing  its  cost  one 
cent!  Talk  to  him.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


Dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
for  117  years 

Owned  by  its  policyholders,  CML  provides  high  quality 
life  insurance  at  low  cost  and  gives  personal  service 
through  more  than  300  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

Frank  H.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '53,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
David  E.  Bain,  '51,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
William  D.  Beaty,  '57,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
George  D.  Davis,  CLU,  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU,  '37,  Baltimore,  Md. 
De  Forest  Hoge,  '46,  New  York  City 
Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU,  '47,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Earle  H.  McKeever,  '52,  Home  Office 
J.  Kimball  Watson,  '54,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Scientists 
by  the  Sea 


There  is,  one  knows  not  w/iat  sweet  mystery  about 
this  sea,  whose  gently  awful  stirrings  seem  to  speak 
of  some  hidden  soul  beneath,  herman  melville 


The  sea,  whose  sweet  mystery  so  fascinated 
Melville,  has  drawn  men  to  it  throughout  the 
ages.  From  Odysseus  to  Cousteau,  men  have 
explored  its  surfaces  and  its  depths,  charted  its  limits, 
studied  its  tides  and  currents,  and  caught  and  eaten  its 
fish.  They  have  written  stories  about  the  sea,  sung 
songs  about  it,  and  fought  and  died  on  it.  The  sea  has 
always  possessed  an  excitement  that  the  passive  land 
has  never  had.  Its  changeless,  yet  ever-changing,  face 
has  been  a  constant  challenge  to  the  inquisitive  and  the 
daring  over  the  centuries. 

Yet  what  Melville  suspected  is  true.  The  sea  does 
have  a  life  of  its  own.  This  great  heaving  mass  of  water 
which  blankets  two-thirds  of  our  planet  not  only  con- 
tains ninety  percent  of  the  earth's  different  kinds  of 
animals,  but  produces  all  its  own  food  as  well.  It  also 
holds  tremendous  inorganic  wealth.    Its  resources  are 
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vast,  but  we  make  only  slight  use  of  them.  Our  biggest 
handicap  is  our  ignorance  of  it.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  sea  as  it  is,  much  less  how  to  make 
use  of  it  successfully  or  efficiently. 

Though  man  has  spread  his  dominion  over  the  land 
and  extended  it  into  the  sky,  reaching  into  outer  space, 
he  has  lagged  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sea.  It  has  been 
truthfully  said  that  we  know  more  about  the  other  side 
of  the  moon  than  we  know  about  some  areas  of  our 
oceans.  What  is  needed  is  further  basic  knowledge 
about  the  sea  and  the  life  within  it.  Basic  knowledge 
must  come  before  any  practical  measures  can  be  effec- 
tive, and  it  must  come  in  all  branches  of  the  broad 
science  called  oceanography:  biological,  physical,  chem- 
ical, meteorological,  and  so  forth.  It  is  this  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea  that  concerns  the  scientists  at  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory. 


South  of  Cape  Hatteras  the  North  Carolina  coast 
slopes  away  to  the  westward  until,  between  Cape 
Lookout  and  Bogue  Inlet,  it  is  running  almost  due  east 
and  west.  About  midway  along  this  stretch  of  coastline, 
nestled  by  the  mouth  of  the  Newport  River  and  pro- 
tected from  the  Atlantic  swells  by  Shackelford  Bank, 
lies  the  little  town  of  Beaufort.  Third  oldest  town  in 
the  state,  it  was  settled  in  1709  and  owes  its  life  to  the 
sea.  Once  a  supplier  of  naval  stores  and  a  whaling 
center,  its  modern  economy  is  keyed  primarily  to  the 
commercial  value  of  shrimp  and  menhaden. 

Just  across  the  river  lies  Morehead  City,  a  tourist 
mecca  noted  for  its  bathing  beaches  and  its  fishing. 
Between  the  two  towns  is  Pivers  Island,  a  spade-shaped 
chunk  of  land  pointing  toward  the  open  sea.  on  which 
is  located  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory.  Founded  in 
1938,  the  laboratory  is  the   result  of  the  vision  and 


At  low  tide  there  is  a  primeval  quality  about  the  shoreline  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  near  Beaufort,  N.  C. 


§     Scientists  by  the  Sea  continued 


"*  Pivers  Island,  home  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  is 
attached  to  the  mainland  by  this  narrow  wooden 
bridge.   The  buildings  in  the  background  make  up  a 
part  of  the  Laboratory  complex. 


initiative  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  zoology  department  at  Duke.  The  Duke 
laboratory  occupies  approximately  13  acres  covering 
the  southern  end  of  the  island,  while  on  the  northern 
end  is  located  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

It  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  marine  laboratory.  Sit- 
uated about  half-way  between  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts and  Miami,  Florida,  it  is  in  the  southern  range  of 
many  plants  and  animals  which  occur  off  the  New 
England  coast  and  the  northern  range  of  many  species 
which  are  found  off  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  system  is  just  35 
miles  offshore  and  the  shoreline  is  dotted  with  reefs 
and  estuaries. 

The  richness  of  the  marine  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
area  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  reached  are 
real  advantages.  From  the  laboratory  one  may  reach 
the  ocean  or  the  sounds,  the  islands,  rivers,  creeks, 
mud-flats,  marshes  or  dunes,  as  well  as  the  coastal 
forests  and  bird  rookeries.  At  least  seven  species  of 
insectivorous  plants  grow  in  the  region,  and  a  great 
variety  of  algae,  both  freshwater  and  marine,  is  avail- 
able. Common  animals  include  king  crabs,  squids, 
shrimps,  snails,  clams,  ctenophores,  jellyfish,  hydroids, 
sponges,  polychaetes,  three  species  of  sea  urchins,  star- 
fish, brittle  stars,  sand  dollars,  many  fishes,  sharks,  rays, 


Dr.  F.  J.  Vernberg  is  associate  director  of  research  at 
the  Laboratory,  and  is  himself  doing  important  research. 


Dr.  John  D.  Costlow  checks  some  of  the  goblin-like  crab 
larvae  he  is  using  in  his  research  at  the  Laboratory. 


skimmers,  terns,  gulls,  herons,  sea  turtles,  and  por- 
poises. 

Facilities  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  itself 
consist  of  fifteen  buildings  which  include  research  lab- 
oratories, classroom  laboratories,  dormitories,  a  dining 
hall,  boathouse,  and  two  residences.  A  new  laboratory 
for  oceanographic  research  is  under  construction,  as  is 
a  118  foot  research  ship,  both  of  which  will  be  ready 
next  year.  In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  a  39  foot 
power  boat,  a  27  foot  boat,  and  row  boats  with  out- 
board motors  plus  equipment  for  collecting  samples 
from  the  ocean  and  the  shoreline. 

Directing  the  Laboratory's  program  is  Dr.  Karl  Wil- 
bur of  the  University's  zoology  department.  Dr.  Wil- 
bur succeeded  Dr.  C.  G.  Bookhout  who,  as  director 
since  1950,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  Labora- 
tory's growth  and  development.  Dr.  Bookhout  resigned 
last  July  to  devote  full  time  to  research  and  teaching, 
and  is  currently  spending  a  sabbatical  year  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark  doing  research. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  phases  to  the 
program  at  the  Laboratory:  the  instructional  and  the 
research.  The  instructional  phase  of  the  program  is 
keyed  primarily  to  the  summer  session  program  held 
annually  with  an  average  enrollment  in  the  last  few 
years  of  75  or  80.  For  the  most  part  the  students  are 
advanced  undergraduates  or  graduate  students  who  are 


interested  in  marine  biology.  Many  of  them  come  from 
inland  colleges  and  universities  where  they  have  no  op- 
portunities to  do  field  work. 

The  research  activities  at  the  laboratory  are  year- 
round.  There  are,  at  present,  three  full-time  faculty 
members  who  are  stationed  at  the  laboratory.  They 
are:  Dr.  F.  J.  Vernberg  who  is  assistant  director  for 
research,  Dr.  R.  J.  Menzies  who  is  director  of  the 
oceanography  program,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Costlow.  In 
addition,  there  are  always  a  number  of  visiting  fellows, 
and  both  pre-  and  post-doctoral  researchers.  The  limit- 
ing factor  is  available  space.  The  most  recent  director's 
report  states  that,  "The  number  of  year-round  research 
personnel  increased  from  seven  in  1958  to  13  in  1959 
to  a  yearly  average  of  21  per  year  from  1960-63." 
It  further  states  that,  "Until  more  research  space  is  ob- 
tained year-round  and  summer  research  programs  will 
have  to  remain  as  at  present." 

Basic  knowledge,  as  was  mentioned  before,  is  vital 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  sea.  But  just 
what  is  meant  by  basic  knowledge  and  how  is  it  gotten? 
First  of  all,  this  type  of  research  does  not  concern 
itself  with  market  values  or  saleable  products.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  making  a  profit,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  thing  for  many  people  to  under- 
stand. Basic  research  concerns  itself  with  the  "why" 
and  the  "how."  It  is  interested  in  finding  out  all  it  can 


Scientists  by  the  Sea  concludea 


THAD    SPARKS 


about  a  given  organism  or  process  or  function  and 
seeing  where  it  fits  into  what  we  already  know. 

A  good  example  of  this  might  be  the  work  that  Dr. 
John  Vemberg  is  doing  with  fiddler  crabs.  Basically, 
he  is  trying  to  establish  correlation  of  physical  responses 
to  environmental  change.  In  order  to  do  so  he  has  se- 
lected the  fiddler  crab  because  it  is  common  to  many 
different  areas.  In  his  laboratory  on  Pivers  Island,  Dr. 
Vernberg  is  subjecting  fiddler  crabs  to  a  wide  variety  of 
temperatures  and  studying  the  effect  temperature  has 
on  the  crab  itself.  The  information  he  is  getting  prob- 
ably has  no  immediate  application,  and  certainly  fiddler 
crabs  have  little  commercial  value,  but  his  data  on 
temperature  effects  when  considered  in  relation  to  other 
ecological  factors  (salinity,  fight,  food,  etc.)  will  give 
us  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  function  of  this  organ- 
ism and  others  as  well. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  for  the  work  that  Dr. 
John  Cosdow  is  doing,  although  here  there  happens  to 
be  some  practical  potential.  Take  for  example  the  re- 
search he  has  been  doing  on  barnacles,  studying  their 
growth  and  development.  By  identifying  the  moulting 
processes  of  barnacles,  which  is  how  they  grow  and 
become  nuisances  to  ships,  Dr.  Costlow  has  paved  the 
way  for  someone  to  come  up  with  a  means  for  com- 
batting barnacles  on  ships.    Additionally,  in  his  re- 
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■4  Dr.   Vernberg  instructs  a  summer  session  student 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  armor  plated  horseshoe  crab 
in  a  laboratory  class. 


search  of  the  environmental  effects  on  crab  larvae,  Dr. 
Cosdow  has  been  able  to  raise  blue  crabs  in  his  labora- 
tory from  the  egg  to  the  mature  crab.  His  work  with 
these  goblin-like  larvae  has  provided  information  on 
their  growth  and  development  which  might  have  prac- 
tical use  for,  as  all  crab  connoisseurs  know,  the  blue 
crab  is  a  delicacy  with  commercial  value. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  other  basic  re- 
search going  on  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  and 
there  will  be  more.  The  new  research  ship,  made  pos- 
sible with  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  next  August.  The  ship  is  now  under 
construction  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin  and  will  be 
the  first  ship  designed  and  built  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram in  biological  research  in  the  United  States  with 
support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Many 
oceanographic  research  ships  now  in  service  have  been 
converted  from  prior  service  as  work  or  pleasure  boats, 
thus  posing  some  problems  in  outfitting  them  with  all 
the  necessary  scientific  equipment.  The  Duke  ship, 
however,  will  be  new  from  the  keel  up,  and  specifically 
designed  and  equipped  for  oceanographic  research. 
She  will  be  117.5  feet  in  overall  length  and  26.5  feet 
in  beam,  and  her  operational  range  could  be  4,500  miles 
at  her  7-9  knot  cruising  speed.  She  will  have  accom- 
modations on  board  for  15  scientists  and  a  crew  of  five 
officers  and  10  seamen. 

When  operational  the  new  research  vessel  will  con- 
siderably enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  laboratory. 
Thus  as  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  begins  its  sec- 
ond quarter-century,  it  is  looking  forward  to  developing 
present  knowledge  about  the  life  of  the  sea  and  adding 
much  new  information  to  an  area  which  has,  until  re- 
cent times,  lagged  behind  in  the  rapid  advance  of 
science.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Duke,  already 
one  of  the  leading  marine  laboratories,  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly significant  role  in  the  future. 


THAD    SPARKS 


The  Venus,  a  39  foot  power  boat,  is  the  work  horse  of  the  Laboratory's  collecting  program.  She  will  soon  be  aug- 
mented by  a  completely  equipped  118  foot  sea-going  vessel  now  under  construction  which  will  be  ready  in  August. 


Campaigning  for  good  manners  in  Carolina's  Lenoir  Hall, 
Otelia  Connor  achieves  success  with  one  student  before  turning 
her  attention  to  those  elbows  on  the  table  in  the  background. 
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OTELIAQUETTE 

in  Chapel  Hill 

uDuke  students   have   worse   manners   than   Carolina   students,"   says  seasoned 
etiquette  campaigner   Otelia  Connor,  who  believes  good  manners  are  important 


Otelia  Connor  '17  can  be  found  at  lunch  and  din- 
ner in  Lenoir  Hall  on  the  Carolina  campus,  a 
small  woman  with  a  large  presence.  She  moves 
spryly  for  someone  her  age,  quick  movements,  like  a 
bird  listening  for  worms.  And  she  uses  her  finger 
like  a  beak  in  waging,  literally,  a  head-thumping  cam- 
paign destined,  she  hopes,  to  result  not  merely  in  knotty 
heads  but  in  improved  manners  in  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

"You  shouldn't  go  around  thumping  people  on  the 
head,"  she  has  been  told  on  occasion  by  some  indignant 
recipient.  (She  was,  by  the  way,  a  physical  education 
major  at  Skidmore  College  after  leaving  Trinity  at  the 
end  of  one  year.)  "Well,"  she  answers,  obviously  not 
under  the  influence  of  Dale  Carnegie.  "I  wouldn't  have 
to  thump'em  now  if  they  had  been  thumped  more  often 
by  their  parents." 

Although  it  has  been  only  in  recent  months  that 
she  has  gained  an  amount  of  national  notoriety,  Mrs. 
Connor  began  her  campaign  in  1957  when  she  went 
to  Chapel  Hill  from  California  where  she  had  been 
staying  with  her  daughter.  "I  was  shocked  by  the 
students'  lack  of  manners,"  she  says.  A  male  who  did 
not  hold  the  door  open  for  a  lady  seemed,  to  her, 
nothing  less  than  a  symbol  of  degeneration,  for  she 
had  been  reared  on  a  plantation  in  Person  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  genteel  traditions  of  the  South- 
ern aristocracy.  "My  mother  drilled  those  manners 
into  us,"  she  says,  emphasizing  this  with  a  quick  down- 
ward jerk  of  her  head.  The  drilling  evidently  was 
enough,  for  she  readily  admits  to  having  never  read  a 
book  of  etiquette.  "Good  manners  are  mostly  just 
common  sense,"  she  says. 

Eventually,  a  concern  for  improving  the  manners 
of  Carolina  students  replaced  her  concern  for  the 
course  she  was  attending  that  summer  in  the  Greek 
classics.  She  even  became  so  concerned  that  she  de- 
cided to  settle  there.   Her  husband,  David  M.  Connor, 


an  official  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  had 
died  in  1948.  Her  two  children  had  been  trained  in 
their  manners,  had  grown  up  and  were  concentrating 
on  careers  and  families  of  their  own.  "Besides,"  she 
says,  "it's  never  boring  in  Chapel  Hill."  She,  of  course, 
does  her  part  in  contributing  to  the  lack  of  boredom^ 

By  the  fall  of  1957  she  had  become  entrenched 
close  to  the  campus  in  a  white  frame  house,  a  suitable 
location  for  launching  commando-like  raids  on  the  din- 
ing facilities  in  Lenoir  Hall.  The  campaign  was  all  well 
and  good  to  the  Duke  people  who  knew  about  it,  per- 
haps even  amusing  in  a  self-satisfied  way,  as  long  as  it 
was  confined  to  the  battlefields  of  Chapel  Hill.  But 
the  war  came  home  several  months  ago  when  Mrs. 
Connor  swooped  down  upon  the  Duke  campus — the 
Duke  dining  halls  in  particular — and  discovered  that 
manners  here  "were  worse  than  at  Carolina." 

Although  she  did  not  mount  a  major  offensive  on  the 
Duke  campus  (at  least  she  has  yet  to  do  that),  she  did 
interrupt  her  Chapel  Hill  campaign  long  enough  to  fight 
briefly  on  two  fronts.  She  dashed  off  a  letter  to  the 
Register,  a  skirmish  actually,  but  one  quickly  joined  by 
a  correspondent  who  declared  that  "education  has  re- 
vealed to  [him]  that  there  are  many  things  in  this  world 
more  worthy  of  concern  than  'formal  eating.' " 

This  preoccupation  with  things  "more  worthy  of 
concern"  seems  to  be  shared  by  many  of  Mrs. 
Connor's  detractors.  These  individuals  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  asking  her  what  advantage  the  fork 
has  over  the  knife  when  eating  peas.  They  might,  how- 
ever, inquire  what  her  thoughts  are  about  Vietnam — 
which  is  exactly  what  one  Carolina  student  asked  re- 
cently after  she  had  been  invited  by  a  student  group  to 
speak  on  the  campus.  (One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  the  person  who  asked  was  not  really  hoping 
that  she  had  no  thoughts  about  Vietnam,  while  secredy 
congratulating  himself  on  having  thought  it  all  out  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  implying  to  the  audience  his  world- 
wide concern.)  Mrs.  Connor  answered,  no  doubt 
kindly,  that  she  had  been  "invited  to  speak  on  manners, 
young  man,  and  that  that  was  enough  for  one  eve- 
ning." This  answer  probably  flunked  her  in  the  eyes 
of  those  not  wanting  to  feel  tripped  by  trivialities  in  their 
pursuit  of  more  worthy  concerns. 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Connor  does  not  limit  herself  entirely  to  the  im- 
provement of  manners.  She  recently  used  her  favorite 
means  of  protest,  a  letter  to  the  editor  (almost  any 
editor  will  do,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  the  editor  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  Weekly),  to  protest  a  bill  before  the  state 
legislature  banning  all  known  Communist  speakers 
from  state-controlled  campuses.  "We  just  did  escape 
by  a  hair's  breadth  .  .  .  having  the  Tennessee  Monkey 
Law  foisted  on  this  state  in  the  1920's.  Anyone  would 
think  that  we  would  be  so  grateful  that  we  were  spared 
this  fate  that  there  would  never  be  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  again  in  our  legislature."  Mrs.  Connor's  histor- 
ical parallel,  however,  did  not  shame  any  of  the  legis- 
lators. The  bill  was  passed;  and  Carolina  administra- 
tors were  left  wondering  what  might  have  happened  if 
Otelia,  instead  of  verbalizing,  had  been  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  thumping  heads. 

Her  concern  for  such  weightier  issues  has  not  de- 
prived her  of  a  sense  of  humor.  Recently  she  described 
a  dormitory  party  she  attended  after  Carolina  had  lost 
a  football  game  to  Clemson,  7-11.  "As  I  watched 
through  the  window  they  all  looked  like  they  were  at  a 
funeral  instead  of  a  dance.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck 
me.  I  went  out  the  door  and  down  the  steps  doing  the 
Twist.  The  crowd  really  waked  up  then  and  came  to 
life,  watching  me  do  the  Twist — after  a  fashion. 
.  .  .  When  I  looked  around  and  saw  the  couples  on 
the  'floor'  dancing,  I  took  my  leave,  as  I  felt  my  purpose 
had  been  accomplished."  But  on  reflection  she  must 
have  felt  she  could  accomplish  even  more  with  a  little 
prodding,  for  she  added,  "I  am  struck  with  how  little 
initiative  the  boys  have  in  contacting  the  girls  who  come 
en  masse  [to  the  football  games  and  dances]." 

These  forays  into  politics  and  public  entertain- 
ment, though,  have  been  limited,  and  Mrs. 
Connor  has  occupied  herself  primarily  with  the 
conduct  of  her  manners  campaign.  By  this  past  sum- 
mer she  already  had  become  a  prominent  figure  in 
Chapel  Hill  folklore.  Then,  shortly  after  her  letter 
deploring  the  manners  of  Duke  students  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Register,  she  was  interviewed  by 
a  representative  of  Time  magazine.  Duly,  she  was  the 
subject  of  a  lengthy  article  in  the  July  19  issue  of  that 
publication  where,  as  might  be  expected,  a  new  word 
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was  added  to  the  language — Oteliaquette — and  where, 
unexpectedly,  she  repeated  to  a  national  audience  that 
the  manners  of  Duke  students  were  worse  than  those 
of  Carolina  students. 

The  article  created  public  interest  and  the  mass 
communications  media  decided  that  the  Chapel  Hill 
champion  of  manners  was  an  excellent  human  interest 
subject.  Mrs.  Connor  was  flown  to  Cleveland  to  ap- 
pear on  the  Mike  Douglas  television  show,  was  inter- 
viewed by  Monitor  on  NBC,  and  was  featured  by  CBS 
on  the  Betty  Furness  program.  All  this,  she  says,  "not 
for  myself  but  to  make  people  more  aware  of  their 
manners."  Then  she  mentions  convincingly  the  mail 
she  has  received  from  different  parts  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  from  two  foreign  countries.  One  gentleman 
even  sent  her  a  large  umbrella.  "I  never  hit  anybody 
with  an  umbrella,"  she  says,  and  frowns  disapprov- 
ingly over  Time  having  said  that  she  only  thumped 
people  with  her  fingers  when  her  umbrella  was  not 
available. 

The  flurry  of  national  publicity  produced  a  state 
of  affairs  governed  by  that  old  common  sense,  perhaps 
sociological  law,  that  the  larger  one's  group  is  the  less 
time  one  has  to  devote  to  individual  members.  Chapel 
Hill  was  sacrificed  to  some  extent  for  the  national  cause 
of  good  manners.  Fortunately  it  was  summertime,  and 
the  limited  enrollment  in  summer  school  was  not 
really  a  sufficient  challenge  for  such  a  seasoned  cam- 
paigner. 

But  now  that  the  inconstant  eye  of  the  greater  pub- 
lic seems  to  have  turned  elsewhere,  and  especially  now 
that  all  the  students  have  returned  to  the  campus,  Mrs. 
Connor  has  resorted  to  her  favorite  weapons:  letters 
to  editors  and  regular  appearances  in  Lenoir  Hall.  To 
date,  her  efforts  have  been  restricted  to  Chapel  Hill- 
almost  as  if  she  wants  to  compensate  for  having  neg- 
lected her  true  love  during  the  summer.  She  has  been 
invited,  however,  to  speak  this  year  in  the  Durham 
public  schools  where  she  taught  physical  education  prior 
to  her  marriage.  Another  visit  to  the  Duke  campus 
at  that  time  would  hardly  be  a  major  detour.  Or  once 
having  been  and  seen,  she  may  be  content  now  to  send 
her  missiles  through  the  mail. 

Her  complaints  about  student  manners  revolve 
more  often  than  not  around  their  feeding  habits.  "They 
just  don't  have  any  backbones,"  she  says,  not  speaking 
figuratively  but  referring  to  the  actual  bone  in  their 
backs.  "And  their  muscles  are  weak."  This  sorry  con- 
dition, she  feels,  is  evident  to  anyone  who  so  much  as 
sticks  his  head  inside  Lenoir  Hall.  Students  are 
sprawled  on  the  tables  or  slumped  in  their  chairs  or 
propped  up  by  their  elbows.  Nor  are  they  versed  in 
handling   their    utensils.     "When   people   don't   know 


how  to  eat  they  look  like  animals  at  a  trough,"  she 
says,  outraged  by  her  own  imagery. 

In  addition  to  table  misbehavior  Mrs.  Connor  is 
noted  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  males  who  fail  to  open 
doors  for  females  or  who  fail  to  stand,  whenever  prac- 
tical, while  talking  to  them.  She  chides  both  sexes,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer,  for  dressing  sloppily.  "They 
look  like  they  ought'a  be  back  in  bed."  In  fact  there 
is  very  little  in  the  realm  of  student  manners  that  es- 
capes her  eye — which  is  about  as  sharp  as  a  hawk's 
in  a  well-conditioned  sparrow's  body. 

Mrs.  Connor  offers  reasons  for  the  decline  in  man- 
ners which  really  are  not  complex  as  she  states  them. 
The  family  has  abdicated  its  responsibility  in  this  area. 
"It's  the  way  we  live,"  she  says.  The  acquiescence  by 
parents  to  outside  demands  upon  their  time  has  speeded 
the  abdication.  "There're  just  so  many  things  to  do 
that  parents  don't  have  time  anymore  to  teach  their 
children  good  manners."  These  demands,  she  feels, 
have  been  created  in  part  by  a  highly  mobile  society 
in  fast  pursuit  of  the  monetary  gain  which  leads  to  what 
has  become  the  ultimate  criterion  of  success  in  this 
country:  material  accumulation.  "Everybody  wants 
money  and  they'll  do  anything  to  get  it  without  think- 
ing about  other  people."  And  to  indicate  the  hectic 
pace  of  this  pursuit  she  refers  disgustedly  to  the  modern 
cafeteria,  an  "awful  place"  where  people  can  gobble 
their  food  as  mechanically  as  filling  a  car  with  gasoline. 

She  does  not  advocate  a  return  to  nineteenth  cen- 
tury gentility  as  a  cure  for  the  student's  present  lack 
of  manners.  She  offers  instead  three  suggestions  which 
she  considers  practical  but  two  of  which  will  probably 
cause  university  administrators  to  shudder.  The  Uni- 
versity (speaking  particularly  of  Carolina  but  generally 
including  them  all)  should  first  "see  that  every  student 
takes  sitting-up  exercises  for  15  minutes  every  day." 
Secondly,  "I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is 
imperative  for  the  colleges  to  instruct  the  students  in 
good  manners.  .  .  ."  Finally  (and  this  is  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  administrators),  a  more  refined  atmos- 
phere could  be  achieved  by  having  a  greater  number 
of  coeds  sit  with  males  in  the  dining  halls.  Obviously 
she  considers  males  the  worst  offenders. 

In  order  to  criticize  the  public  behavior  of  others 
Mrs.  Connor  must  necessarily  appear  in  public  to 
observe  it.  Conversely,  she  is  herself  open  to  public 
scrutiny — and  it  seems  a  fact  that  people  with  thumped 
heads  and  bruised  egos  are  going  to  watch  more  closely 
than  they  are  watched.  So  she  has  been  taken  to  task, 
among  other  things,  for  chain  smoking  while  waiting 
in  the  cafeteria  line  at  Lenoir  Hall.  "I  don't  mind  be- 
ing called  down,"  she  says.   "But  it  ought  to  be  pointed 


out  that  once  I've  been  called  down  I  don't  offend 
again  with  the  same  act.  I  don't  smoke  in  line  anymore. 
I  think  whoever  called  me  on  that  was  probably  right." 

She  sticks  to  her  own  way  of  doing  things,  however, 
when  she  feels  that  she  is  correct  and  that  criticism 
has  emanated  from  ignorance  or  is  simply  captious.  She 
once  wrote  to  an  editor:  "...  I  have  explained  to 
those  who  have  called  me  on  that  habit  [dipping  corn 
bread  in  her  tea]  that  dunking  is  a  good  old  English 
custom — their  houses  are  cold — their  food  gets  cold, 
but  they  always  have  a  hot  pot  of  tea  to  correct  that 
discrepancy.  And  so  do  I  find  that  a  hot  cup  of  tea 
warms  up  my  bread  which  often  gets  cold  before  I 
get  to  my  table  and  get  around  to  eating  it."  She  con- 
tinues dunking  her  corn  bread. 

One  might  expect  that  after  a  six-year  campaign 
Mrs.  Connor,  who  after  all  is  69  years  old,  might  be 
weary.  But  she  seems  to  have  the  energy  and  zeal  that 
must  have  possessed  the  early  Crusaders;  and,  like 
the  Crusades,  her  campaign  probably  will  continue  until 
one  side  is  simply  worn  down.  She  feels  that  she  al- 
ready has  won  a  number  of  victories.  "Their  manners 
have  improved  since  I  started  all  this,"  she  says.  "Most 
of  them  really  want  to  know  how  to  act.  They've  just 
never  had  anybody  to  tell  them  how.  They're  not  com- 
mon." Then  she  explains  that  a  common  person  is  one 
who,  through  meanness,  does  not  want  to  know  how  to 
act,  or  is  one  who  knows  correct  manners  but  does  not 
conduct  himself  accordingly.  She  quickly  distinguishes 
between  the  common  person  and  what  she  calls  the 
plain  person.  A  plain  person  is  one  who  has  never 
been  taught  the  social  graces,  but  who,  through  kind- 
ness, would  be  amenable  if  there  were  someone  to  teach 
him.  This  more  or  less  puts  students  in  the  category  of 
plain  people  who  need  teaching.  So  Mrs.  Connor  is  al- 
ways ready  on  the  firing  line. 

No  doubt  many  people  will  dismiss  Mrs.  Connor  for 
any  one  of  several  reasons.  She  is  an  old  lady,  they 
may  say,  who  has  no  other  way  to  occupy  her  time. 
She  is  a  P.E.  major  keeping  her  fingers  in  shape.  She 
is  an  egotist  who  enjoys  provoking  publicity.  She  is 
crazy.  She  is  attempting  to  revive  a  past  that  no  longer 
is  relevant.  Perhaps  some  people  will  condescendingly 
tolerate  her.  Others,  more  arrogant,  will  say  that  she 
should  concern  herself  with  worthier  matters. 

The  point  to  be  made,  however,  is  that  Mrs.  Con- 
nor asks  more  of  people  than  for  them  not  to  slurp  their 
soup.  She  asks,  essentially,  that  people  demonstrate 
in  their  lives  a  concern  for  others.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  her  presumptious  manner  of  asking  beclouds  for 
some  people  what  she  asks.  It  is  even  more  unfortunate 
that  some  people's  manner  of  listening  produces  partial 
blindness.  h.r.j. 
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Foot  Ball 
For  Fun 


Individual  skill  and  team  effort 
are  important  to  winning  at  soccer. 


Not  far  from  that  imposing  concrete  horseshoe 
where  Duke  plays  football,  American  style,  lies 
an  unpretentious  playing  field  where  Duke  plays 
football,  international  style.  The  contrasts  between  the 
two  are  great,  from  the  fields  to  the  players  to  the  spec- 
tators. This  is  to  be  expected,  for  soccer  is  a  minor 
sport  at  the  University  as  it  is  at  most  other  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Internationally,  however,  soc- 
cer or  association  football  (its  official  title)  is  the  most 
popular  sport  in  the  world. 

But  though  a  minor  sport  at  Duke,  soccer  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  It  is  important  as  a  part  of  the 
University's  well-rounded  athletic  program,  and  it  is 
also  important  to  the  coaches,  players  and,  few  though 
they  be,  devoted  spectators  of  the  game.  Head  coach 
Jim  Bly,  who  played  his  college  soccer  at  Oberlin,  and 
assistant  coach  Roy  Skinner,  an  ail-American  from  the 
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Duke  halfback  John  Morton  sends  a  crashing  shot  at  the  State  goal  in  a  game  Duke  won  handily. 


University  of  Maryland,  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
merits  of  the  game.  The  players,  too,  are  dedicated  to 
the  game,  for  it  is,  as  they  quickly  point  out,  pre- 
eminently a  game  of  skill  and  stamina. 

The  origins  of  the  game  itself  are  uncertain,  but  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  England  was  its  breed- 
ing ground.  Chester,  England  claims  that  soccer  orig- 
inated there  in  Saxon  times  from  the  exuberant  kicking 
of  the  heads  of  conquered  Danes  through  its  streets. 
Other  references  appear  through  history,  but  not  until 
1710  is  there  an  official  record  of  a  game  being  played 
in  the  public  schools  of  England. 

Soccer,  as  we  know  it,  is  played  on  a  field  120  yards 
long  and  75  yards  wide.  There  are  1 1  players  on  each 
team:  a  goalkeeper,  two  fullbacks,  three  halfbacks,  and 
five  forwards.  Much  of  the  excitement  of  the  game 
stems  from  the  fact  the  play  is  almost  continuous  as 


each  team  attempts  to  get  the  ball  between  the  goalposts 
which  are  eight  yards  wide  and  eight  feet  high  at  either 
end  of  the  field.  The  goalie  is  the  only  player  allowed 
to  use  his  hands,  all  other  players  must  control  the  ball 
with  their  heads,  chests,  knees  or  feet. 

When  the  cry  of  "good  head"  goes  up  on  the  soccer 
field  it  means  a  player  has  leaped  high  in  the  air  and, 
using  his  head  for  a  battering  ram,  has  sent  the  ball 
downfield.  But  the  real  beauty  of  the  game  comes 
from  the  successful  combination  of  skills  and  the  grace- 
ful, almost  ballet-like,  movements  of  the  players. 

Most  of  all,  however,  soccer  at  Duke  is  played  for 
the  fun  of  the  game  itself  and  the  keen  competition  it 
offers.  No  athletic  scholarships  are  available  for  soccer 
players,  so  those  who  participate  do  so  because  of  their 
love  of  the  game.  But  they  also  play  hard  to  win  and 
they  do. 
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Foot  Ball  for  Fun  continued 


Photographed  for  thi 
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Alumni  Register  by  James  Wallace 


Duke  soccer  offers  some  real 
thrills  for  the  spectators.  The 
varsity  schedule  includes  other 
teams  in  the  ACC  as  well  as  such 
national  soccer  powers  as  West 
Chester  State,  Trenton  State,  and 
Washington  University.  There  are 
usually  ten  games  on  the  schedule 
played  in  October  and  November, 
and  fans  never  have  to  worry  about 
tickets  and  seldom  have  to  worry 
about  finding  a  seat.  On  occasion 
there  are  more  players  than  there 
are  spectators.  Despite  this  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  the  game,  Duke 
has  always  fielded  a  creditable  soc- 
cer team  and  has  had  several  of  its 
players  picked  for  all-American 
honors.  The  popularity  of  the  sport 
has  grown  in  recent  years,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  exposure  to  national 
audiences  on  television,  and  soccer 
fans  in  this  country  are  optimistic 
about  the  future. 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  DUKE 

November  22 

Not  very  many  offices  have  radios  or 
television  sets.  So  the  news  came  to 
many  people  over  the  telephone  from 
friends  who  realized  that  they  might  not 
have  heard.  Most  reactions  were  of  in- 
credulity. 

"What?" 

Or 

"You're  kidding." 

Or 

"I  don't  believe  it" 

Many  people  went  to  the  nearest  radio 
or  television  set.  Those  of  us  in  the 
West  Campus  Union  went  to  the  Gothic 
Dining  Hall  where  the  news  was  being 
carried  over  the  speaker  system  which 
usually  emits  an  innocuous  background 
music.  Already  people  were  sitting  at 
tables  which  had  been  cleared  of  dishes 
and  trays  following  the  noon  meal. 

Some  people  used  the  word.  Most  let 
their  voices  trail   away. 

"Is  he  .  .  .?" 

And  the  answer. 

"Not  yet." 

A  student  walked  through  carrying  a 
transistor  radio  tuned  to  the  CBS  net- 
work. People  in  the  dining  hall  were 
listening  to  NBC. 

"He's  dead.  They've  already  an- 
nounced it,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes." 

"They  haven't  announced  it  here." 

No  one  wanted  to  believe  it  had  been 
announced  anywhere. 

Finally,  after  long  minutes  of  sus- 
pended belief,  the  NBC  announcer  con- 
firmed it. 

"The  President  is  dead." 

Some  people,  silently,  left  the  dining 
hall.  Others,  stunned  and  still  not  want- 
ing  to   believe,   remained   sitting. 

At  the  rear  of  the  room  a  dining  hall 
employee  turned  empty  chairs  upside 
down  on  the  table-tops  and,  in  the  si- 
lence, swept  the  floor. 
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Cooperative  Humanities  Program 

Duke  and  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill  have  announced 
plans  for  establishing  a  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  the  Humanities.  The  program, 
supported  by  a  grant  of  $800,000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  humanistic  research  and  schol- 
arship in  the  two  universities  and  in 
cooperating  liberal  arts  colleges  in  North 
Carolina,   South   Carolina   and   Virginia. 

The  action  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
backing  the  collective  venture  represents 
a  departure  in  the  support  of  humanistic 
study.  Previous  grants  by  the  foundation 
in  the  humanities  have  been  nationwide 
in  scope,  as  represented  by  the  support 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties and  by  the  increased  publishing 
programs  of  some  35  university  presses. 
This  marks  the  first  attempt  to  capitalize 
on   regional   strength  in  the   humanities. 

Under  the  program,  selected  faculty 
members  from  the  cooperating  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  the  three-state  region  will 
be  invited  to  spend  a  semester  or  an  aca- 
demic year  at  either  Duke  or  UNC. 
These  Humanities  Fellows,  who  will 
come  from  departments  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, English,  classical  languages, 
modern  foreign  languages,  music,  art  and 
theater,  will  study  with  members  of  the 
graduate  faculties  of  the  two  universities. 

The  Fellows  will  have  full  use  of  the 
excellent  resources  for  research  in  the 
humanities  which  the  two  universities 
have  developed.  Library  holdings  in 
these  fields  at  Duke  and  Chapel  Hill  are 
among  the  strongest  in  the  nation. 

Officials  of  Duke  and  UNC  said  they 
plan  not  only  to  assist  the  cooperating 
liberal  arts  colleges  by  providing  fellow- 
ships for  their  faculty  members,  but  also 
hope  to  provide  replacements  for  these 
faculty  members  from  among  advanced 
graduate  students  who  have  completed 
most  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  either  at  Duke  or  UNC. 

In  addition,  the  cooperative  program 
will   include   a  six-week   institute   during 


the  summers  of  1965  and  1966.  The 
two  institutes  will  emphasize  research 
in  the  Medieval-Renaissance  period.  The 
institute  Fellows  will  be  drawn  from  a 
somewhat  larger  geographical  area  than 
the  academic-year  Fellows. 

A  third  feature  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram will  be  the  utilization  of  visiting 
humanities  professors  at  the  two  univer- 
sities. These  individuals  will  be  out- 
standing scholars  from  other  regions  of 
this  country  and  from  abroad.  They  will 
spend  varying  periods  of  time  at  the  two 
universities:  an  academic  year,  a  se- 
mester, six  weeks  in  the  summer  or,  in 
some  instances,  two  or  three  weeks. 

Commenting  on  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram, President  Douglas  M.  Knight  said. 
"The  fact  that  we  in  America  now  quite 
properly  support  scientific  research  very 
heavily  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  other  major  areas  of 
study.  In  my  opinion,  this  cooperative 
program  can  contribute  significantly  to 
needed  emphasis  upon  the  humanities." 

The  operation  of  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint 
Central  Committee  headed  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Lumiansky,  professor  of  English  at  Duke. 
Dr.  Lumiansky  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
English  from  UNC,  is  a  former  provost 
of  Tulane  University,  and  currently  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr.,  professor  of 
English  at  UNC,  will  serve  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Central  Committee  and 
also  will  be  chairman  of  the  first  sum- 
mer institute.  Others  who  will  serve  on 
the  Central  Committee  are:  Dr.  R,  L. 
Predmore,  dean  of  the  Duke  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Dr.  Hugh 
Holman,  dean  of  the  UNC  Graduate 
School;  Dr.  George  Harper,  chairman  of 
the  Humanities  Division,  UNC;  Dr.  John 
Lievsay,  professor  of  English,  Duke; 
Professor  Joseph  C.  Sloane,  chairman, 
department  of  art,  UNC;  and  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Ferguson,  professor  of  history,  Duke. 


Wright  Tisdale 


Kenneth  M.  Brim 


Thomas  A.  Finch,  Jr. 


New  Trustee  Chairman 

A  49-year-old  attorney  and  business 
executive,  Wright  Tisdale  of  Dearborn. 
Michigan,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  attorney,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Tisdale  is  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Ford    Motor   Company. 

The  trustees  also  elected  Kenneth  M. 
Brim  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  suc- 
ceeding Richard  E.  Thigpen  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Brim  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  since 
July  1962.  Mr.  Thigpen  will  continue 
as  a  Trustee. 

Mr.  Womble,  at  81  years  of  age,  has 
served  continuously  for  48  years  as  a 
trustee.  He  is  but  one  of  three  "elder 
statesmen"  of  the  University  who  will 
relinquish  their  seats  on  the  governing 
body  next  December  3 1  under  provisions 
of  a  recent  by-laws  change  which  stipu- 
lates that  no  trustee  may  be  elected  or 
re-elected  after  his  70th  birthday. 

Others  soon  to  retire  from  the  board 
with  Mr.  Womble  are:  R.  A.  Mayer, 
88-year-old  Charlotte  insurance  executive 
who  has  served  as  a  trustee  longer  than 
anyone  in  the  institution's  history — 66 
years;  and  Charles  A.  Cannon  of  Con- 
cord, North  Carolina,  president  of  Can- 
non Mills.  He  has  been  a  trustee  since 
1949. 

Mr.  Womble  was  first  elected  to  the 
board  in  the  1915-16  academic  year.  He 
was  named  to  the  executive  committee 
in  1950  and  was  elected  chairman  in 
June  1960. 

Mr.  Tisdale  holds  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Amherst   and   the   LL.B.    from   Harvard 


Law  School.  He  is  not  the  first  non- 
alumnus  to  be  elected  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  University  trustees.  Norman 
A.  Cocke  of  Charlotte  was  the  last  previ- 
ous board  chairman  in  this  category. 

Made  a  member  of  the  board  in  1957, 
Mr.  Tisdale  has  played  increasingly  im- 
portant roles  as  a  member  of  the  by- 
laws revision  committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  last  year 
selected  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Deryl  Hart  as  president. 

Married  to  the  former  Mariam  Boyd 
of  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
family  maintains  a  second  home,  Mr. 
Tisdale,  a  Methodist,  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Peace  College, 
and  is  a  former  trustee  of  Briarcliff  Jun- 
ior College.  The  Tisdales  have  two  sons, 
Wright,  Jr.,  20,  and  Norwood  Boyd,  18. 

Appointed   to   Board  of    Trustees 

Thomas  A.  Finch,  Jr..  of  Thomasville, 
North  Carolina,  president  of  Thomas- 
ville Furniture  Industries,  Inc.  and  the 
furniture  industry's  1963  "Man  of  the 
Year,"  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
announced  the  decision  following  a  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  board. 

A  native  of  Thomasville,  the  41 -year- 
old  industrialist  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Furniture  Mart,  Chicago,  and  currently 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Mr.  Finch  also  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  High  Point  College  and 
the  Children's  Home  in  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 


Although  he  is  not  a  Duke  alumnus, 
Mr.  Finch  has  been  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  University.  His  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  College  Class  of  1909. 

Mr.  Finch  graduated  from  Woodberry 
Forest  in  1940  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1943  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Following  his 
graduation,  he  served  in  the  Navy  in 
the  Pacific. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Meredith  Slane  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina.  They  have  four  sons  ranging 
in  age  from  seven  to  13. 

In  Honor  of  a  Former  Dean 

Many  alumnae  who  in  the  past  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  honoring  the 
late  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  first  dean  of  the 
Woman's  College,  through  some  tangible 
means  will  be  pleased  now  that  the  Uni- 
versity trustees  have  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  College's  auditorium  to  the 
Alice  M.  Baldwin  Auditorium. 

Upon  her  retirement  in  1947  the 
board  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  pattern  of 
her  influence  is  woven  into  every  phase 
of  the  growth  of  the  college  and  will 
continue  to  live  as  evidence  of  her  lead- 
ership." Their  latest  action,  three  years 
after  her  death,  assures  that  the  origin 
of  this  influence  and  leadership  will 
never  go  unnamed. 

A  formal  dedication  ceremony  will  be 
held  next  spring  in  conjunction  with  the 
University's  annual  Alumnae  Day. 

University  Wins  Music  Award 

The  University  has  won  first  place  in 
a  nationwide  music  competition  among 
privately  endowed  colleges  and  universi- 
ties.   The   contest,   to   determine  the   in- 
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stitution  in  each  of  three  categories — 
privately  endowed  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, state-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  music  schools  and  con- 
servatories independently  operated — 
which  did  most  in  the  period  June  1, 
1962-June  1,  1963  for  the  promotion  and 
performance  of  American  music,  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs. 

The  top  award,  a  $500  grant  to  the 
winner  in  each  category  from  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Composers  and  Publishers 
and  the  NMFC's  Award  of  Merit  certifi- 
cate, went  to  Duke,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York. 

In  making  the  announcement  in  this 
area,  Mrs.  Maurice  Honigman  of  Gas- 
tonia.  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration, said,  "We  are  proud  of  your 
achievements  .  .  .  and  rejoice  in  this 
richly  deserved  tribute  .  .  .  which  has 
deep  significance  and  which  reflects  so 
creditably   upon   the   entire   State." 

According  to  Allan  H.  Bone,  chair- 
man of  the  music  department,  the  mone- 
tary award  will  be  used  to  sustain  a  "con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  performance  of 
contemporary  American  music  on  the 
Duke  campus." 


DATELINE:  FACULTY 

Overlooked  Until  Now 

While  rummaging  through  some 
papers  which  should  have  been  rummaged 
through  long  ago  we  discovered  a  memo 
from  Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright,  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  departmental 
chairman. 

He  wrote  that  "On  June  17,  1963,  we 
cooperated  with  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  a  Teacher  Education  Survey 
by  administering  an  experimental  50-item 
test  to  our  108  student  teachers  who  had 
just  completed  our  student  teaching  pro- 
gram. Seven  hundred  twenty,  or  some 
two-thirds,  of  the  United  States  institu- 
tions which  prepare  teachers  cooperated 
in  this  project.  Five  hundred  eighty-two 
of  the  institutions  tested  20  or  more 
students.  . .  .  Nineteen  of  the  50  ques- 
tions dealt  with  the  knowledge  of  'pro- 
fessional education'  and  31  with  'general 
education.' 

"Among  the  582  institutions  testing 
twenty  or  more  students,  our  mean  score 
on  professional  education  was  not  the 
highest  but  it  was  one  of  the  next  two; 
on  general  education  it  was  not  the  high- 
est but  it  was  one  of  the  next  three;  on 


the  total  test  it  was  one  of  the  top  three 
and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  where 
we  placed  among  those  three.  .  .  . 

"I  have  no  brief  for  the  test,"  wrote 
Dr.  Cartwright,  "and  don't  know  what 
it  measures.  I  assume  that  it  measures 
something." 

Named  Visiting  Duke  Professor 

Dr.  Justus  Bier,  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  one  of  the 
region's  recognized  authorities  on  art 
and  art  history,  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  Visiting  Benjamin  N.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  effective  January  30,  1964. 

Dr.  Bier  will  teach  two  courses  during 
the  spring  semester,  one  of  which  will  be 
an  intensive  and  comprehensive  study  of 
specific  works  of  art  in  the  Raleigh  mu- 
seum. The  other  will  be  a  course  in 
Gothic  sculpture  which  will  highlight  the 
art  of  the  medieval  sculptor,  Tilmann 
Riemenschneider.  He  will  continue  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  state  art  mu- 
seum while  holding  the  Duke  appoint- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bier  will  occupy  the  chair  in  art 
which  was  endowed  in  1961  by  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation.  Last  year's 
incumbent  was  abstract  sculptor  Abram 
Lassaw. 

One  of  the  world's  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  the  work  of  Riemenschneider,  and 
author  of  three  volumes  on  this  Ger- 
man sculptor  of  the  15th- 16th  centuries, 
with  another  volume  due  soon,  Dr.  Bier 
came  to  America  in  1937  from  his  na- 
tive Germany. 

A  graduate  with  the  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland  in 
1924,  Dr.  Bier  held  positions  as  teacher, 
director-curator  for  the  Kestner  Society 
Art  Institute  in  Hannover,  and  had  been 
an  author,  editor  and  historian  prior  to 
his  emigration  to  this  country. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.,  he  was  identified  with  the 
University  of  Louisville,  serving  from 
1937  until  1961  as  professor  of  art  his- 
tory, department  head,  and  as  director  of 
the  Allen  R.  Hite  Art  Institute. 

Appointed  Visiting  Artist 

Richard  Leshin,  a  member  of  the  first 
violin  section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  for  six  years,  and 
more  recently  first  violinist  of  the  Amati 
String  Quartet  in  that  city,  has  become 
visiting  artist  violinist  in  the  music  de- 
partment at  the  University. 

Mr.  Leshin  will  become  second  violin- 
ist in  the  Duke  String  Quartet  and  also 
will   act  as  principal  second  violinist  in 


the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  ad- 
dition he  will  teach  viola  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music. 

With  his  wife,  an  accomplished  pianist, 
Mr.  Leshin  will  be  heard  during  the  aca- 
demic year  in  a  number  of  sonata  re- 
citals, thus  continuing  their  perform- 
ances which  have,  in  the  past,  been  sup- 
ported by  a  Fulbright  Award  covering  a 
State  Department  tour  of  Spain  and  a 
joint  State  Department-U.  S.  Informa- 
tion Service  tour  of  Mexico  this  past 
year. 

The  addition  of  the  violinist  to  the 
Duke  music  department  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Founda- 
tion. 

Joins  Medical  Faculty 

Dr.  Saul  Boyarsky,  a  native  of  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  urology  and  assistant  professor 
of  physiology  at  the  University  Medical 
Center.  He  previously  was  an  associate 
professor  of  urology  at  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  New  York 
City,  and  an  adjunct  urologist  at  the 
New  Rochelle  Hospital.  He  has  been 
named  chief  of  urology  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  addition  to 
his  faculty  appointment. 

Dr.  Boyarsky  attended  Burlington  high 
school  and  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1943 
and  his  M.D.  degree,  with  honors,  in 
1946.  He  interned  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  took  his  residency  training 
in  urology  at  Duke. 

His  professional  memberships  include 
the  American  Urological  Association, 
American  Society  for  Study  of  Sterility, 
American  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search and  American  Physiological  So- 
ciety. He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
papers  published  in  scientific  journals. 

Will  Head  Hospital  Program 

Ray  E.  Brown  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  graduate  degree  program  in 
hospital  administration  at  the  University. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  also  will  hold  the  aca- 
demic rank  of  professor  of  hospital  ad- 
ministration, is  now  vice  president  for 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  professor  in  the  university's 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  His  ap- 
pointment will  be  effective  March  1, 
1964. 

The  announcement  at  Duke  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  by  President 
George  Wells  Beadle  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  said:  "Ray  Brown  is  an 
unusual  man.  He  has  been  an  academic 
innovator  in  the  health  professions  and 
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in  business  administration.  He  has  gained 
respect  and  fame  as  the  superintendent  of 
our  hospital  complex  and  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  His  many  contributions, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  administra- 
tor, will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

The  Duke  program  to  train  college 
graduates  for  careers  as  hospital  ad- 
ministrators was  converted  from  a  non- 
degree  to  a  degree  program  a  year  ago 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Fren- 
zel,  superintendent  of  Duke  Hospital 
and  professor  of  hospital  administration. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  latter 
two  capacities  after  Mr.  Brown  assumes 
the   program   directorship. 

Mr.  Frenzel  said  of  the  new  appoint- 
ment: "Mr.  Brown's  decision  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  for  Duke  University. 
His  recognized  capabilities  in  education 
for  hospital  administration  should  bring 
about  the  rapid  development  of  our  pro- 
gram to  a  position  of  leadership." 

Mr.  Brown,  a  native  South  Carolinian 
and  a  former  resident  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  been  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  19  years.  He  served  from 
1945-61  as  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Clinics,  from  1951-62 
as  director  of  the  institution's  graduate 
program  in  hospital  administration,  and 
from  1951  to  date  as  a  professor  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  He  became 
vice  president  in  charge  of  administra- 
tion in  1961. 

Last  May  he  received  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award,  the  highest  honor  conferred 
by  the  association  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  hospital  administration.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation in  1955  and  of  the  American 
College  of  Hospital  Administrators  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Brown  received  a  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1937  and  a  master's  degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1943.  Wake  Forest  College 
awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  in  1958. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Witherspoon,  a  native  of  Murphy,  North 
Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina in  Greensboro. 

Both  Duke  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago have  pioneered  in  programs  to  train 
hospital  administrators.  Prior  to  1962, 
Duke  offered  a  non-degree  program 
which  was  organized  in  1930  and  was 
the  nation's  oldest  formal  program  in 
hospital  management  training. 


Getting  Out  the  News 

Fortunately,  the  University  has  re- 
mained aloof  from  an  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life  mentioned  by  William  K.  Zins- 
ser in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter. 
"It  is  one  of  the  eerie  facts  of  modern 
America,"  he  wrote,  "that  so  many  events 
occur  solely  for  the  communications  in- 
dustry and  have  no  organic  life  of  their 
own." 

At  Duke,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Infor- 
mation is  kept  busy  enough  disseminat- 
ing information  about  legitimate  events 
without  creating  additional  work  for 
itself — especially  since  it  has  been  func- 
tioning for  the  past  15  years  with  the 
same  size  staff.  While  the  bureau  has  re- 
mained static  the  rest  of  the  University 
has  grown,  therefore  multiplying  the 
number  of  news  items  each  of  the  bu- 
reau's staff  members  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce. 

Well,  the  problem  of  overwork  for  an 
undersized  staff  is  being  solved  now, 
although  the  solution  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated another  problem. 

Clarence  E.  Whitefield,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  bureau  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  become  director  of  informa- 
tion services  for  the  University.  His 
promotion  to  this  post,  where  he  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  disseminating  in- 
formation about  the  University  through 
all  media  from  the  local  to  the  national 
level,  is  one  part  of  the  planned  expan- 
sion of  what  formerly  was  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information.  The  name  of 
the  bureau,  coincident  with  Mr.  White- 
field's  promotion,  was  changed  to  the 
Office  of  Information  Services. 

Two  additional  staff  members  also 
have  been  appointed:  Cletis  Pride  as  di- 
rector of  News  Service  and  Don  M. 
Seaver  as  science  writer. 

Mr.  Pride  previously  was  director  of 
News  and  Information  Services  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.  While  there 
he  originated  and  edited  a  prize-winning 
bi-weekly  faculty  newsletter.  He  studied 
journalism  as  an  undergraduate  and  took 
his  master's  degree  in  history  at  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Seaver,  the  1961  winner  of  the 
Albert  Lasker  Award  in  medical  jour- 
nalism, is  a  former  member  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  staff.  In  1961  and  1962 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  presented  him  its  "Medical 
Press"  Award.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Of  course  the  reorganization  and  the 
new  staff  members  will  enable  the  office 
to   function   more   efficiently.    The   only 


problem   now  seems   to   be  in  finding   a 
place  to  work. 

The  old  bureau  already  was  squeezed 
among  rows  of  filing  cabinets,  and  now 
that  two  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  Mr.  Whitefield's  space  prob- 
lem resembles  that  of  a  very  large  lady 
trying  to  get  into  a  very  small  girdle. 
And  the  squeeze  is  likely  to  become 
worse,  for  another  part  of  the  planned 
expansion  includes  the  hiring  of  a  full- 
time  director  of  radio  and  television 
publicity. 


DATELINE :  SPORTS 

Basketball  Schedule 

The  University's  basketball  team,  de- 
fending champions  of  the  ACC  and  East- 
ern NCAA,  will  play  a  pre-tournament 
schedule  of  24  games.  The  Blue  Devils 
opened  with  a  victory  over  Penn  State, 
92-62,  on  November  30.  During  De- 
cember they  play  five  single  games  and 
participate   in  two  tournaments. 

The  December  tournaments  will  be 
the  West  Virginia  Centennial  at  Morgan- 
town  with  West  Virginia,  Ohio  State  and 
St.  John's  of  New  York;  and  the  Sugar 
Bowl  tournament  with  Kentucky,  Auburn 
and  Loyola  of  New  Orleans. 

The  schedule: 

Nov.  30     Penn  State  at  Durham 

Dec.  6-7     West  Virginia  Centennial  at 
Morgantown  (Ohio  State,  St. 
John's  and  West  Virginia) 
11     Vanderbilt  at  Nashville 

14  Clemson  at  Durham 

16  South  Carolina  at  Columbia 

19  Virginia  at  Durham 

21  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
30-31  Sugar  Bowl  at  New  Orleans 

(Kentucky,  Auburn,  Loyola 
of  New  Orleans) 
Jan.      4     N.  C.  State  at  Durham 
8     Clemson  at  Clemson 
11     North  Carolina  at  Durham 
25     Tennessee  at  Greensboro 
30     South   Carolina  at  Durham 
Feb.      1     Navy  at  Durham 

5     N.  C.  State  at  Raleigh 
8     Maryland  at  College  Park 
10     Virginia  at  Charlottesville 

15  Davidson  at  Durham 

18     Wake    Forest    at    Winston- 
Salem 

22  Maryland  at  Durham 

25     Wake  Forest  at  Durham 
29     North    Carolina    at    Chapel 

Hill 
March    5-6-7     ACC    Tournament    at 

Raleigh 
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SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

Philadelphia — Monthly  luncheons, 

fourth  Tuesday,  at  the  Engineer's  Club, 
13th  and  Spruce  Streets.  Ted  B.  Aitken 
BSEE  '47,  360  Penn  Road.  Wynnewood, 
Pa.,  chairman. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Downtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Thursday  each 
month.  Busto's  Restaurant,  1 1  Stone  St. 
(rear  of  2  Broadway).  James  W.  Harbi- 
son, Jr.  '56,  chairman.  Telephones:  Of- 
fice, WO  4-1900.    Home,  YU  8-1779. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Midtown 
Luncheon  Club.  First  Tuesday  each 
month.   Chairman:  Hugh  Stone  LLB  '63. 

December  17 — The  Duke  Alumni  As- 


sociation of  Durham  County  will  honor 
the  Duke  Football  Coaching  Staff  and 
Senior  Players  at  the  Annual  Dinner  at 
Hope   Valley  Country  Club. 

January  9 — The  Charlotte  Duke  Alum- 
ni Association  will  sponsor  a  Dinner 
honoring  Dr.  Douglas  Maitland  Knight, 
President  of  Duke  University,  at  the 
Charlotte  City  Club. 

January  23 — The  Greensboro  Duke 
Alumni  Association  will  sponsor  a  Din- 
ner honoring  Dr.  Douglas  Maitland 
Knight,  President  of  Duke  University. 

February  8— The  Duke  Club  of  Wash- 
ington will  handle  all  ticket  sales  for  the 
Duke-Maryland  basketball  game  at  Col- 
lege   Park.    Maryland.    Those    interested 


should  contact  Dick  Sebastian  '56,  1733 
DeSales  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.C. 
Telephone  ME  7-1733.  Tickets  are  $2.00 
per  person.    Reception  after  the  game. 

February  27 — The  Duke  University 
Metropolitan  Alumni  Association  will 
honor  Dr.  Douglas  Maitland  Knight  with 
a  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New 
York  City. 

February  27 — The  Memphis  Duke 
Alumni  Association  will  meet  for  Dinner 
at  the  Southwestern  at  Memphis  Campus 
and  hear  Dr.  Charles  Vail,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  talk  to  their  group  and 
then  hear  him  at  a  public  lecture  later  in 
the  evening. 


Homecoming  this  year  was  an  especially  significant  event  for  the  famous  "Iron  Dukes"  who,  having  finished  the  1938  season 
untied  and  unscored  upon,  went  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  on  January  1,  1939  were  leading  Southern  California  3-0  with  40  seconds 
left  to  play.  Then  Southern  California  scored  on  a  desperation  pass  play  and  won  the  game  7-3.  Coming  back  for  their  25th 
reunion  were  the  above  players,  coaches  and  assistants:  (seated,  left  to  right)  Ted  Mann,  Carl  Voyers,  Herschel  A.  Caldwell,  Wal- 
lace Wade,  Ellis  P.  Hagler,  E.  M.  Cameron,  Robert  L.  Chambers,  and  Anthony  Ruff  a.  Also  (standing,  left  to  right)  George  A. 
McAfee,  Frank  E.  Killian,  Wade  H.  Eldridge.  T.  Wesley  McAfee,  Roger  W.  Robinson,  Edgar  L.  Bailey,  Jack  L.  Hardy,  Robert  F. 
Spangler,  J.  Gordon  Burns,  Robert  O.  Haas,  Willard  H.  Eaves,  T.  Edward  Langston,  Fred  G.  Yorke,  Robert  B.  Alabaster,  Jasper 
D.  Davis,  Jr.,  Dan  W.  Hill,  Harry  L.  Welch,  Alexander  Winterson,  Eric  G.  Tipton,  Frank  A.  Ribar,  Allen  S.  Johnson,  Andre  A. 
Muelenaer,  Charles  W.  Perdue,  Robert  J.  O'Mara,  James  M.  Marion.  Robert  G.  Lamb,  and  Robert  D.  Baskervill. 
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REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina — Mar- 
garet Ball,  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College, 
was  the  special  guest  of  alumnae  from 
Greensboro  and  High  Point  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  Lynn  Holtzclaw  Buchanan  (Mrs. 
John  W.)  '59,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Greensboro  Duke  Alumni  Association, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  Greens- 
boro Country  Club.  Anne  Garrard,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  also 
attended.  More  than  90  alumnae  and 
friends  were  present. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina — For- 
syth County  alumnae  held  a  luncheon 
honoring  Dr.  Margaret  Ball,  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  College,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  at  the  Forsyth  Country  Club. 
Mary  Harris  Harper  (Mrs.  J.  B.),  '52,  as- 
sisted by  local  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Council,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Anne  Garrard,  Assistant  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  also  attended. 

Atlanta,  Georgia — The  Atlanta  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  Louis  McLennan 
'50,  President,  sponsored  an  Open  House 
following  the  Duke-Georgia  Tech  Foot- 
ball Game  on  November  2.  More  than 
300  alumni  and  friends  crowded  into  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Georgian  Terrace  Hotel 
for  a  reception  and  open  house  that 
lasted  for  several  hours. 

Durham — The  Divinity  School  Alumni 
Association  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
Tuesday,  October  29.  Guest  speaker  for 
the  occasion  was  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of 
American  Religious  Thought,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Divinity  School,  Past,  Present, 
and  Future." 

Paul  Carruth  BD  '42  presided  over  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  Vice 
Provost,  brought  greetings  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  also  brought  greetings. 

The  following  alumni  were  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  Association:  president,  Robert 
N.  DuBose  BD  '46;  vice  president,  Ches- 
ley  C.  Herbert  BD  '29;  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee:  A.  Purnell  Bailey 
BD  '48  and  John  H.  Crum  BD  '56. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina — Duke's 
outstanding  Basketball  Coach,  Vic  Bubas, 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Greensboro  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  October  14.  Joseph  Hunt  '28, 
introduced  Coach  Bubas.  John  Frye  '61, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs, represented  the  Alumni  Depart- 
ment. Approximately  60  persons  at- 
tended. Konrad  K.  Fish  '56,  LLB  '59,  is 
president  of  the  Association. 


GLASS 
NOTES 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:    commencement  1964 

W.  Warren  Watson  '09,  President 

RFD   1,  Box  118 

Engelhard,  N.  C. 

M.  Arnold  Briggs  '09,  known  in  the 
milling  business  as  'America's  Foremost 
Small  Miller,"  retired  on  June  1  as  presi- 
dent of  Austin-Heaton  Company  of  Dur- 
ham. The  Millers'  National  Federation 
paid  him  special  tribute  when  it  named 
him  to  honorary  membership. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Cade  '13,  a  retired  Meth- 
odist minister  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has 
three  children  and  eight  grandchildren. 

John  D.  Freeman  AM  '13  is  minister 
of  visitation  for  Belmont  Heights  Baptist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  have  two  daughters  and  six 
grandchildren. 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


'23 


next  reunion:    1967 


Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  News  Argus,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  East  Carolina  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Gaiselle  Kerner  of  Kernersville, 
N.  C,  retired  this  year  from  her  position 
with  the  National  Archives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


'26 


next  reunion:    1966 


C.  C.  Herbert,  Jr.,  AM  (BD  '29)  is 
minister  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 


'27 


next  reunion:    1966 


Richard  A.  Harvill  AM  (LLD  '59), 
president  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Research  Facil- 
ities for  a  term  ending  June  30,  1966. 


'28 


next  reunion:    1966 


Rev.  Galen  Elliott  of  Willow 
Springs,  N.  C,  has  been  named  Rural 
Minister  of  the  Year  for  North  Carolina 
by  Emory  University  and  The  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine.  He  was  one  of  13 
ministers  in  the  South  so  honored  and 
recognized  at  a  banquet  at  Emory  last 
June. 


Eula  Wilson  Wake  (Mrs.  Harry)  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  was  a  contributor  to 
the  September  issue  of  The  Instructor 
Magazine,  submitting  an  idea  for  mak- 
ing kindergarten  pupils  conscious  of  the 
weather  changes  with  a  paper  doll 
"Weather  Girl." 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


N.  Fletcher  Turner  works  for  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Highways, 
Trenton. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


Harvey  M.  Hardin  BD  is  a  Methodist 
minister  in  Edgewater,  Fla. 

Evelyn  Rogers  McCullough  and 
K.  H.  McCullough  are  living  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  where  he  is  division  manager  for 
The  Pure  Oil  Company. 


'33 


next  reunion:    1964 


William  E.  Dean  BD  is  minister  of 
Jonesboro  Methodist  Church,  Bessemer, 
Ala. 

C.  Raymond  Lundgren  (LLB  '38)  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  an  exporter  and 
broker  with  Capital  Export  Association. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 

71  Interlaken  Avenue 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  L.  Turnage  is  a  salesman  for 
Atlantic  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Wilson  O.  Weldon  BD,  formerly 
minister  of  Myers  Park  Methodist 
Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  currently  at 
West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland,  President 

2711  Hampton  Avenue 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Theron  C.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  (LLB  '38) 
is  senior  vice-president,  western  region, 
of  South  Carolina  National  Bank,  Green- 
ville. He  is  married  and  has  two  girls 
and  a  boy. 

Christopher  L.  Gifford  is  army  lo- 
gistic systems  consultant  for  the  Logistic 
Data  Center,  Lexington  Army  Depot, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

James  E.  Sapp,  Jr.,  (LLB  '38)  of 
Maple  wood,  N.  J.,  is  general  counselor 
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Fred  C.  Edwards  '38,  L  '41,  recently  was 
named  director  of  employee  relations  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Robert  A.  Hitch  BSME  '39  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineering  vice  president  for 
Trailmobile    division    of    Pullman     Inc. 


John  B.  Breckenridge  LLB  '42  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  in  Evansville,  Ind. 


in  the  legal  department  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  and 
Mrs.  Sapp  have  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 

Charles  H.  Young  (LLB  '38),  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Young,  Moore 
&  Henderson,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  married 
and  has  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Donald  C.  Cornish  ME  is  head  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  and  facility  design 
department,  Aerojet  General  Corporation, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Eugene  Desvernine  (LLB  '39)  is  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  and  Gor- 
don Diamond  controller  for  Reynolds 
International,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Company  of  Richmond,  Va. 


'38 


next  reunion:    1968 


Thomas  E.  Butterfield,  Jr.,  LLB  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Butterfield,  Joachim  &  Brodt. 
He  and  Mrs.  Butterfield  have  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Fred  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  (L  '41)  has 
been  made  Director  of  Employee  Rela- 
tions for  Armstrong  Cork  Company.  His 
home  is  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Robert  A.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent of  R.  A.  Hamilton  Corp.,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

Chester  L.  Lucas  CE  is  a  director  of 
European  operations  for  Lublin,  Mc- 
Gaughy  &  Cie,  architects  and  consulting 
engineers  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Since  1958  Howard  J.  Sears  LLB  has 


been  county  administrator  for  Glynn 
County,  Georgia.  He  resides,  with  his 
wife,  son  and  daughter,  in  Brunswick. 


'39 


SILVER  anniversary:    1964 


E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 

1611  High  Street 

Durham,  N.   C. 

W.  Robert  Finn,  who  has  retired 
from  the  Navy,  is  a  staff  accountant  for 
the  firm  of  Brock  and  Beasley,  public 
accountants  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


Thomas  Amore  AM  (PhD  '45)  of 
Durham  is  president  of  Cardinal  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  an  industrial  chemical  supply 
business  which  was  started  in  1946  and 
has  expanded  consistently  since  that 
time. 

Charles  W.  George  AM,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  General  Electric  Company, 
resides  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

George  Margolis  MD  is  a  member  of 
the  pathology  department  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  School,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Harry  E.  Fraley  is  sales  manager  of 
Howard  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Ford 
dealer  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sarah  Wade  Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Mar- 
vin) RN  is  director  of  nurses  at  Rex 
Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  She  and  her 
husband,  who  is  stationed  at  Seymour 


Johnson  Air  Force  Base  and  who  ex- 
pects to  retire  from  the  Air  Force  soon, 
have  two  sons. 

Irene  T.  Kline  AM  is  professor  of 
biology  and  chairman  of  the  department 
at  Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton, 
having  moved  there  in  September  from 
the  Texas  Medical  Center,  Houston. 

Robert  G.  Murdick,  a  Registered  Pro- 
fessional Engineer  in  New  York  and  for- 
merly employed  by  General  Electric, 
is  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
and  Management  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany. 


'42 


next  reunion:    1967 


Dan  Maddox  is  assistant  head  of  the 
accounting  department  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries, Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  has  two 
boys  and  two  girls. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  general  counsel  for  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh. 
Formerly  tax  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  he  is  president-elect 
of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Association. 

William  M.  Hardy  ME,  a  teacher  and 
writer,  is  teaching  this  year  in  the  De- 
partment of  Radio,  Television  and  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

J.  Robert  Hottel  EE,  an  executive 
salesman  for  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Company  and  a  resident  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  is  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area   Duke  Alumni  As- 
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sociation.    He   is   married   and   has   two 
boys  and  two  girls. 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


G.  Robert  Brengle  of  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla..  is  teaching  in  Daytona  Beach 
Junior  College. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


John  M.  Barbee  AM  is  pastor  of  Oak 
Park  Methodist   Church,  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  L.  Hooper,  Jr.,  R  is  a  field 
representative  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Vern  A.  Ketchem  works  for  Amana 
Refrigeration,  Inc.,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


William  H.  Brownell  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Em- 
eryville, Calif. 

Harvey  L.  Watson,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Graham,  N.  C, 
has  been  appointed  the  first  chaplain  of 
the  North  Carolina  Register  of  Deeds 
Association. 

James  E.  Welch  (MD  '51)  is  a  psy- 
chiauist  in  Denver,  Colo. 
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NEXT   reunion:     1968 


Marvin  D.  Rosenthal  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  executive  vice  president  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  daughters. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Walter  H.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  PhD  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals Research  by  Geigy  Chemical  Corp- 
oration. Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Carlie  B.  Sessoms,  a  department  di- 
rector for  Hospital  Care  Association  of 
Durham,  has  been  named  to  the  local 
Board  of  Education. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Edna  M.  Tefft  MEd  is  reading  co- 
ordinator for  the  Lockland,  Ohio,  public 
schools. 

Richard  M.  Winn,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  is  a  buyer  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


William  K.  Boardman  III  AM  (PhD 
'56)  and  Katherine  Blackshear  Board- 
man  AM   are  residing  in  Atlanta,   Ga., 


where  he  is  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  the  Emory  Medical  School. 

Stanley  C.  Burgess  BD  is  minister 
of  Oakwood  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Pete  J.  Davies  is  a  salesman  for  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
makes  his  home  in  St.  Clair  Shores. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Charles  E. 
Ratliff,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '55),  his  wife 
and  three  children  will  be  living  in  Paki- 
stan where  he  will  be  serving  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  Forman  Christian  College.  He 
will  be  on  leave  from  Davidson  College 
for  the  assignment  with  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Raymond  J.  Hahn  (LLB  '55)  and 
Virginia  Harris  Hahn  live  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hopkins,  Hahn  &  Reeves. 

William  A.  Higgins  teaches  in  Pros- 
pect Elementary  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Victor  Kaicher  MD  is  an  ob- 
stetrician and  gynecologist  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Karl  L.  Williams  is  an  oral  surgeon 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


William  G.  Blackard  MD,  who 
served  for  a  time  with  the  Atomic  Bomb 
Casualty  Commission.  Hiroshima,  Japan, 
currently  has  a  clinical  fellowship  in 
endocrinology  at  Duke  Hospital.  He  and 
his  wife.  Attelia  Sheajly  Blackard  '60, 
have  a  year  old  daughter. 

Lyle  B.  Connor  ME  of  Wethersfield. 
Conn.,  works  for  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air- 
craft in  East  Hartford. 

Robert  D.  Elf  LLB  of  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  is  sales  manager  for  data  proc- 
essing for  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 

Ann  Quarterman  Lynch  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward J.)  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Dupont  High  School.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
She  and  her  husband  have  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Martha  Watkins  Mast  (Mrs.  W. 
James)  is  president  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.. 
Duke  Alumni  Association.  She  is  kept 
busy  with  her  family  of  three  daughters 
and  two  sons. 

Married: 
Lawrence  Tarnow  CE  to  Shoko  Ku- 
magai    on    Aug.    18,    1962.     Residence: 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Born: 
Third   child   and   second   son  to  Wil- 


liam W.  Werber  and  Mrs.  Werber, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  21.  Named 
Scott. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


John    E.  Featherston,  President 

1614  Delaware  Avenue 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Herschel  V.  Anderson  has  recently 
moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.  to  become  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art. 

James  P.  Brown  is  a  teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  at  Norview  High  School, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Constance  B.  Ford  is  a  security  ana- 
lyst for  Lewis  B.  Cullman,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Gerald  R.  Gibbons  (LLB  '56,  LLM 
'60)  is  an  associate  professor  of  law  at 
Rutgers — The  State  University,  South 
Jersey  Division,  Camden,  N.  J.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Jean  Dickinson  '58,  AM 
'59 

John  E.  McGaughey  is  a  teacher  in 
Arlington  Heights  School,  Rolling  Mead- 
ows, 111. 

Robert  L.  Matthews,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  Lansing  Methodist  Church, 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  completed  the  basic 
chaplain  course  in  July  and  is  stationed 
at  Lackland  AFB,  Texas. 

Married: 
H.  B.   (Pete)  Shiflet  to  Hilde  Hen- 
sing   on   Aug.    24.     Residence:    Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 
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NEXT  reunion:    1965 


Robert  S.  Anderson  is  a  market  re- 
search analyst  for  R.C.A.  in  Camden, 
N.  J. 

William  A.  Baxley  CE  (MD  '62)  is 
serving  a  residency  in  internal  medicine 
at  University  of  Washington  Affiliated 
Hospitals,  Seattle.  He,  his  wife,  Lynn 
Williams  Baxley  '56,  and  their  two 
sons  are  living  at  Mercer  Island,  Wash. 

B.  Franklin  Green,  Jr.,  formerly  an 
attorney  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  studying  tax 
law  at  New  York  University. 

Robert  E.  Holmes  was  sworn  in  as 
a  New  Jersey  CPA  on  July  1.  He  is  cur- 
rently employed  by  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  in  New  York  City. 

Howard  R.  Lasher,  Jr.,  ME  is  senior 
engineer  for  Hayes  International  Cor- 
poration, Huntsville,  Ala. 

George  T.  Wood,  III  is  a  surgical  resi- 
dent at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  He  is  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters. 
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Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Thomas  H.  Crowder  MD  and  Thelma 
Barclift  Crowder  '57,  MAT  '57,  South 
Boston,  Va.,  on  Sept.  14.  Named  Cath- 
erine Louise. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Carolyn  Couch  Hardin  and  James  E. 
Hardin  ME  '56,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct. 
18.   Named  Carol  Lynn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Julia  Al- 
len McCullers  (Mrs.  Lawrence  E. 
AM  '61)  and  Lieutenant  McCullers. 
Springfield,  Va..  on  July  10.  Named  Ruth 
Elizabeth. 
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NEXT   reunion:    1966 


Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  formerly  as- 
sistant director  of  Watts  Hospital,  Dur- 
ham, and  now  administrator  of  internal 
operations,  General  Hospital,  Greenville, 
S.  C,  was  advanced  to  membership  in 
the  American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators, a  professional  society,  at  its 
29th  annual  convocation  in  August. 

John  A.  Aubry  and  Susan  Bowyer 
Aubry  '57  make  their  home  in  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.  He  is  a  market  manager  for 
Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

Julian  C.  Culton  MD  is  associated 
with  Charlotte  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital,  Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Julio  R.  Jones  ME  is  an  engineer 
with  Tropic  Air  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Hato  Rey.  P.  R. 

Bertram  H.  Lowi,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regular  Navy,  is  an  experimental  psy- 
chologist in  human  engineering  of  air- 
borne-spaceborne  systems.  He  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  Naval  Missile  Center,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif. 

Carl  M.  Meltzer  (PhD  '60)  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  at  Carnegie 
Tech.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  young  son. 

John  Rudisill  EE  and  his  wife  are 
residing  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he  is 
working  with  the  Corning  Glass  Com- 
pany. 

Josie  Tomlinson  MAT  is  cataloguer 
and  children's  librarian  for  the  Wilson 
County,  N.  C.  public  library. 

Charles  Wilkinson  MD  is  chief  resi- 
dent in  surgery  at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Chapel  Hill.  He  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son have  three  children. 

T.  Webster  Williams  AM  is  a  staff 
personnel  consultant  for  Deering  Milli- 
ken  Service  Corp.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Married: 
Louise  T.  Wooten  to  Banks  C.  Talley, 


William  C.  Cameron  '42  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  sales  manager  of  Dresser 
Vacuum,  a  division  of  Dresser  Industries. 


Jr..  on  Oct.  9.   Residence:    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Betty  Jean  Sneed  Crisp 
(Mrs.  Verne  B.)  and  Mr.  Crisp,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Oct.  16.  Named  Charles 
Scott. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ann  Hundley 
Keener  (Mrs.  Carl  L.)  and  Mr.  Keen- 
er. Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sept.  14.  Named 
Steven  James. 

A  son  to  James  J.  LaPolla  I  (MD 
'61)  and  Mrs.  LaPolla.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  Aug.  8.    Named  James  Joseph  II. 

A  daughter  to  James  I.  Warren.  Jr.. 
and  Mrs.  Warren.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  on 
Sept.  27. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Capt.  James  L.  Abney,  Sandra  Smith 
Abney,  and  their  two  children  have  re- 
cently moved  from  Michigan  to  River- 
side, Calif.  Captain  Abney,  who  is  fly- 
ing with  the  22nd  Bomb  Wing  at  March 
AFB,  has  had  survival  training  at  Stead 
AFB,  Nevada,  and  a  special  course  at 
Castle  AFB.  Calif. 

Grace  Jean  Martin  Faust  (Mrs. 
Leslie  R.)  makes  her  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  her  husband  is  manager  of 
a  Buick  agency.  They  have  a  year  old 
son. 

William  K.  Haeckler  EE  works  for 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Company. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Kenneth  A.  Janello  LLB  is  an  at- 
torney in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Joel  C.  Sandulli  is  chairman  of  the 


James  G.  Murray  PhD  '55  recently  was 
appointed  a  liaison  scientist  in  chemistry. 
General    Electric    Research    Laboratory. 


history  department  at  Rockland  Coun- 
try Day  School,  Conyers.  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Walton,  a  physician  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center, 
Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  a  fel- 
low in  medicine  in  the  respiratory  disease 
section  and  also  has  an  appointment  to 
Public  Health  Service  field  studies  for 
air  pollution. 

Joseph  L.  Wyrick  (MF  '58)  teaches 
at  Gibbons  Hall  School  for  Boys.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Married: 
Clinton  W.  Toms  III  to  Helen  Faye 
Denning  on  Sept.  22.    Residence:     Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Margaret  Railey 
Miller  and  Carl  A.  Miller,  Atlanta. 
Ga„  on  Sept.  15.   Named  Robin  Brooke. 

First  child  and  son  to  Robert  H. 
Peter  (MD  '61)  and  Mary  Ann  Rohr- 
hurst  Peter  BSN  '62,  Branford.  Conn., 
on  Feb.  12.   Named  Jon  Miles. 

Second  daughter  to  Skottowe  W. 
Smith  and  Nancy  Garland  Smith  '60, 
Clover,  S.  C.  on  Aug.  1.  Named  Lillian 
Salley. 
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NL\r  reunion:    1964 


David  A.  Quattleb\um.  President 

40  Mount  Vista 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Ed  Berger  (AM  '59),  an  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  has  been  named  head  coach  of 
Navy's  dinghy  sailing  team. 
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FRIENDLIEST        •        FINEST 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD   H.    BROOKS.   MANAGER 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.    ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Men's  Campus 
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•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 
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DUKE 
BASKETBALL 


Tickets  for  all  Basketball  games  may 
be  secured  by  writing  the  Duke  University 
Athletic  Office. 

All  tickets  will  be  reserved. 

Prices:  All  individual  game  tickets  are 
priced  at  $2.50.  Season  Tickets  are 
available  in  three  different  prices  ac- 
cording to  location.  These  prices  are: 
$20.00,  $15.00,  in  the  preferred  areas 
and  $10.00  for  adults  and  $5.00  for 
children  (high  school  age  and  under)  in 
the  Family  Plan  area. 


HOME  GAME  SCHEDULE 


Date 

Opponent 

November  30 

Penn  State 

December  14 

Clemson 

December  1 9 

Virginia 

January  4 

N.  C.  State 

January  1 1 

U.   N.   C. 

January  30 

South  Carolina 

February  1 

Navy 

February  15 

Davidson 

February  22 

Maryland 

February  25 
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J.  Rex  Davis  (MF  '59)  and  his  wife, 
Jean  McDonald  Davis  BSN  '60,  live 
in  Altavista,  Va.,  where  he  is  in  data 
processing  for  The  Lane  Co.,  Inc. 

Dennis  R.  DeLacure  BD  is  chaplain 
for  Florida  Southern  College.  Lakeland, 
Fla.    He  is   married   and  has  two  sons. 

Serge  Gonzales  completed  require- 
ments for  the  PhD  degree  in  geology  at 
Cornell  in  August  and  has  since  assumed 
a  position  with  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Company  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  geological  work  in  the  stratig- 
raphy section  of  the  exploration  depart- 
ment. 

Sarah  Bird  Grant  AM  is  now  Mrs. 
Raleigh  Lewis  Wright  and  lives  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Edna  Bryan  Quinn  RN  (BSN  '60)  of 
Durham  has  been  commissioned  to  serve 
as  a  Presbyterian   missionary   to   Brazil. 

Since  his  release  from  the  Navy,  Ron- 
ald D.  Royal  has  been  manager  of  Syl- 
vania  Lumber  Company,  Sylvania,  Ga. 

Ann  Louise  Scholderer  BSN. 
Charles  E.  Scholderer  MD  '60  and 
their  two  children  are  living  in  Maple- 
wood,  Mo.  Dr.  Scholderer  has  a  fellow- 
ship in  hematology  at  Barnes  Hospital. 
Washington  University. 

Married: 

John  F.  Moore  to  Marian  P.  Strong 
on  June  22.    Residence:    Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Frances  L.  Page  to  Edward  Tyler 
Rollins,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  5.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Emilie  S.  Smith  (MEd  '60)  to  Rich- 
ard M.  Spaulding  on  June  29.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Elizabeth  Amend  Ashby 
(Mrs.  Richard  D.)  and  Mr.  Ashby, 
Rockville,  Md.,  on  July  16.  Named  David 
Charles. 

A  son  to  Patricia  Manuel  Lacy 
(Mrs.  Robert  C.)  RN  and  Mr.  Lacy, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  25.  Named 
John  David. 

Second  son  to  Nancy  Schlag  Wicks 
(Mrs.  W.  D.)  and  Dr.  Wicks,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  on  Sept.  19.  Named  Andrew 
Carpenter. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr.,  President 

No.  24  Grier  Apartments 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Daniel  E.  Chappelle  MF  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Foresty,  New 
York  State  University  at  Syracuse,  where 


he  is  working  also  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  his  PhD  degree  requirements. 

Carl  Hester.  Ill,  who  received  the 
BD  degree  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  May  1962,  is  currently  at 
Tubingen  University,  Tubingen.  Ger- 
many, on  a  Fulbright.  His  wife  is  De- 
Anna  Decker  Hester  '60. 

Geni  Jacoby  BSN  is  now  Mrs.  Richard 
Dunnells  and  lives  in  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

In  September  Russell  A.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  began  a  24  month  appointment  as 
legal  officer  in  the  Department  of  Inland 
Revenue,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Nigeria.  He  is  in  Ni- 
geria as  a  M.I.T.  Fellow  in  Africa  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Battle  Rankin,  who  graduated  from 
Yale  Law  School  in  the  summer  and  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  in  September,  became  affiliated 
with  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington on  Oct.  1.  She  is  a  participant 
in  a  special  program  for  honor  law 
graduates. 

William  J.  Steinmetz  EE  has  re- 
ceived the  master  of  science  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  The  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico. 

Don  R.  Westmoreland  and  his  fam- 
ily are  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he 
is  teaching  modern  European  history  in 
The  Westminster  Schools. 

Married: 

Thomas  A.  Calhoun  to  Marilyn  V. 
Milnor  on  Aug.  23.  Residence:  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 

Perry  Thompson  Jones  to  Joyce  Sut- 
ton on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Evanston, 
111. 

Julian  C.  Juergensmeyer  (LLB  '63) 
to  Jessica  Jane  Stuart  on  Aug.  20.  Resi- 
dence:   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eleanor  Theresa  Rienzo  to  James  A. 
Crawford  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Thomas  E.  Wagg,  III  to  Anne  S. 
Pritchett  '64  on  Aug.  31.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Suella 
Cox  Klug  BSN  and  Leonard  V.  Klug 
EE  '62,  Mooresville,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  28. 
Named  Darrell  Todd. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
D.  Anthony  Marquis  CE  and  Linda 
Visco  Marquis  '60,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  on 
Sept.  21.    Named  Mielle  Antoinette. 

First  child  and  son  to  Philip  H.  Wetz- 
ler  and  Mrs.  Wetzler,  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  March  22.    Named  Philip  Andrew. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 

266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Winfried  R.  Dallmayr  PhD  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  government  in  the 
Department  of  History,  Government  and 
Philosophy.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Carl  R.  Hickey,  who  graduated  in 
June  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  with  a  B.D.  degree,  has 
a  position  as  assistant  minister  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place  Methodist  Church.  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Ann  Schwertfeger  Johnson  and  W. 
Henry  Johnson  '61  are  working  toward 
their  PhD  degrees,  she  in  English  and 
he  in  comparative  literature.  They  live 
in  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Richard  G.  Page  III  and  his  wife, 
Sallie  Pickard  Page  '61,  are  residing  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  and  she  teaches  at  the  Philo 
Junior  High  School. 

Emerson  D.  Wall  (LLB  '63)  is  work- 
ing with  the  law  firm  of  Womble,  Car- 
lyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.j  until  he  enters  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  of  the 
U.   S.   Air  Force  on   Feb.    1 1 . 

William  E.  Whitford,  Jr.,  of  Mill 
Valley,  Calif.,  is  director  of  data  proc- 
essing in  California  for  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

Married: 

George  (Dee)  Dewey,  Jr.,  to  Mari- 
lie  (Bo)  Fisher  '62  in  September.  Resi- 
dence:   Alexandria,  Va. 

Michael  B.  McGee  to  Virginia  W. 
Allison  N  on  Sept.  28.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Mary  A.  Maddrey  to  Albert  John 
Strauss,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  12.  Residence: 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Donald  S.  Serafin  to  Maxine  Wise  on 
Sept.  21.    Residence:  Durham.  N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Floyd  A.  (Bunny) 
Bell,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bell,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  5.    Named  Cynthia  Lynn. 

Second  son  to  Gwen  Heinle  Henry 
(Mrs.  Charles  V)  and  Mr.  Henry, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  2.  Named  Pat- 
rick Thomas. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jean  Att- 
wood  Norris  (Mrs.  Reginald  L.)  and 
Captain  Norris,  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Sept. 
19.   Named  Pamela  Susan. 
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Adopted: 
A  son  (born  Aug.  4)  by  Woodrow  E. 
Walton  BD  and  Mrs.  Walton,  Garden 
City,  Minn.,  on  Sept.  10.    Named  Stuart 
Gregory. 


'61 


next  reunion:    1967 


Robert  F.  Baker  LLB,  who  has  been 
discharged  from  active  duty  following 
two  years'  service  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  Army  intelligence,  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Spears,  Spears  and  Barnes,  Dur- 
ham, as  an  associate. 

Jo  Ann  Fralick  AM  is  instructor  of 
English  at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

Bruce  Patrick  Ickes  EE.  an  engineer 
in  space  and  missile  research  for  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  re- 
ceived the  MSEE  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California   in  June. 

George  M.  Lyon  MD  has  an  appoint- 
ment as  Research  Fellow  in  Medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Margaret  W.  (Peggy)  McLarty  is 
teaching  kindergarten  at  Highland  Meth- 
odist Church,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Married: 

Janice  Everett  to  David  E.  Rideout 
on  Aug.  24.   Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peggy  Ann  King  BSN  to  Walter 
George  Jones  BD  (ThM  '63)  on  Oct. 
12.    Residence:     Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Douglas  McGregor  to  Irma  Keeler 
'62  on  Aug.  24,  1962.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Capt.  Hubert  Irvin  Matthews  MD 
to  Patricia  Faye  Atkins  on  Oct.  6.  Resi- 
dence: Warner  Robins.  Ga. 


Ine  Nijhuis  to  Thomas  P.  Noe  III  on 
Oct.   19.    Residence:    Arlington,  Va. 

R.  Craig  Roberts  to  Diana  Lynn 
Myers  '64  on  June  22.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Sara  Kay  Shilling  to  Lewis  G.  Zir- 
kle,  Jr.,  M  on  Aug.  24.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Katrina  Vangeli  BSN  to  Arnold 
Kramer  MD  '63  on  Aug.  30.  Residence: 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

David  S.  Walton  MD  to  Jane  Lilly. 
Residence:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lieut.  David  J.  Warner  CE  to  Vic- 
toria L.  Rivenbark  on  Sept.  14.  Resi- 
dence:   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Annie 
Lewis  Johnston  Garda  and  Robert  A. 
Garda  EE,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  June  12. 
Named  Mary  Lynn. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  John  B. 
Hynes  PhD  and  Mrs.  Hynes,  Durham, 
on  Sept.  19.    Named  John  Dewey. 

First  child  and  son  to  Elizabeth 
Wells  Trtvely  (Mrs.  Timothy  C.) 
and  Mr.  Trively,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  on 
Sept.  8.    Named  Winston  Elliot. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Robert 
K.  Yowell  MD  and  Barbara  Dimmick 
Yowell  BSN  '62,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Sept. 
20.    Named  Kelly  Elizabeth. 


'62 


next  reunion: 


1967 


L.  Clate  Aydlett  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C.\  is  a  teacher  in  Princess  Anne  High 
School,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Bonnie  S.  Benedict  is  taking  gradu- 
ate work  in  American  diplomatic  history 
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at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as 
working  as  project  assistant  for  the  As- 
sistant Dean  of  Students  there. 

Frank  N.  Jones  PhD  has  joined  the 
Du  Pont  Company's  central  research  de- 
partment in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gerald  P.  Johnston  LLB  is  associ- 
ated with  Jones,  Day,  Cockley  &  Reavis, 
attorneys  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stuart  I.  McRae  BD  is  minister  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Suzanne  Sulzer  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Married: 

Gertrude  Brand  to  James  H.  O'Con- 
nell  '63  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Richard  W.  Burow  ME  to  Suzanne 
Lee  Porter  on  Aug.  24.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Lee  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Boothe  on  Oct.  19.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

Millard  C.  Dunn,  Jr.,  to  Nancy  Jean 
Page  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind. 

Elsa  Louise  Ely  to  Walter  Henry 
Woods,  III,  on  Aug.  31.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Mary  Olive  Gillie  to  Rev.  Jeffrey 
Dee  Smith  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Wendell  V.  Hall  to  Patricia  M. 
Price  '63  on  Aug.  24,  1962.  Residence: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nancy  L.  Lassiter  to  David  M.  Hug- 
gin  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

James  R.  McMullen  ME  to  Ann 
Hilda  Hix  in  September.  Residence:  La- 
fayette Hill,  Pa. 

Marie  Angela  Meeker  BSN  to  James 
P.  Hensley  G  on  Aug.  17.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Benton  S.  Satterfield  MD  to  Emma 
G.  Hix.   Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

James  H.  Shore  M  to  Christine  E. 
Lowenbach  '63  on  Aug.  24.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Sarah  Margaret  Suber  to  Rev.  Rich- 
ard E.  Wiborg  on  Sept.  7.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  M.  Wheeler  to  William  M. 
Schneider  on  Sept.  1.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Born: 
First  child   and   son   to  William   E. 
Chaeken  and  Judith  Rollins  Chaiken 
BSN,    Charlotte,    N.    C,    on    Sept.    14. 
Named  Glenn  William. 
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A  daughter  to  Patricia  Cooke  Libby 
and  Peter  C.  Libby  ME,  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  on  Sept.  27.    Named   Melissa  Lee. 

A  daughter  to  A.  Morris  Williams, 
Jr.  (MAT  '63)  and  Ruth  Whitman 
Williams  '63,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Oct. 
14.    Named  Susan  Ruth. 


'63 


first  reunion:    1967 


Beth  Hickman  Hage  (Mrs.  George 
J.)  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  research 
assistant  for  Powers,  Perrin,  Forster  & 
Crosby,  Inc.,  consultants  to  management. 

Sheldon  F.  Koesy  PhD  is  an  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  Seymour  John- 
son-Wayne County  Center  of  East  Caro- 
lina College,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Michael  J.  McManus  is  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  as  a  TIME-LIFE 
trainee  for  the  position  of  foreign  corre- 
spondent. 

Some  of  the  BD  graduates  and  the 
churches  they  are  serving  are:    Garland 

B.  Bennett,  Great  Bridge  Congregation- 
al Christian  Church,  Chesapeake,  Va.; 
Carlton  E.  Best,  Front  Street  Chris- 
tian Church,  Burlington,  N.  C;  Joseph 

C.  Daniels,  Roberta  Methodist  Church, 
Concord,  N.  C;  John  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  St. 
Mark's  Methodist  Church,  Pleasant  Gar- 
dens, N.  C;  Kenneth  E.  Halcott,  Sr., 
Newtown  Methodist  Church,  Newtown, 
Conn.;  Farrell  M.  Hatch,  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  Green  Forest,  Ark.;  Robert 
C.  Hultman,  Hanks'  Chapel  Church, 
Pittsboro,  N.  C;  William  T.  Joyner, 
Shelton  Memorial  United  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  John  A.  Mason,  Methodist 
Church,  Masontown,  W.  Va.;  Ernest  R. 
Porter,  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Joseph  M.  Reeves,  St. 
Timothy  Methodist  Church,  Brevard, 
N.  C;  Robert  C.  Rice,  Settle  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  Owensboro,  Ky.;  John 
T.  Rush,  Belmont  Heights  Methodist 
Church,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Curtis 
L.  Sides,  Prospect  Methodist  Church, 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

William  S.  Elder,  T.  Edward  Jones, 
Jr.,  and  Douglas  E.  Matthias  are  work- 
ing for  Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  Frances  C.  Howard 
and  Ashley  S.  James,  Jr.,  are  with 
A.  M.  Pullen  &  Co.,  the  former  in  At- 
lanta and  the  latter  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C;  and  J.  Thomas  Pearson  is  with 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Jean  M.  Dinsmore  and  W.  Barker 
French  are  with  Wachovia  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C; 
Laurel  A.  Kimbrough  is  with  First  Na- 
tional City   Bank,  New  York  City;  and 


Charles  L.  Zoubek  is  with  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  also  in  New  York. 

Graduates  attending  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  their  fields  of  study 
are:  Joan  A.  Connet,  English  educa- 
tion; Donald  W.  Ferrell,  history; 
Charles  M.  Garren,  personnel  manage- 
ment; Anne  M.  Harper,  education;  Jo 
Wilson  Helwig,  geology;  N.  Wayne 
Hutchins,  science  education;  Leslie  G. 
McNeill,  library  science;  and  M.  Jeanne 
Thompson,  dramatic  arts. 

Married: 

Lieut.  Lloyd  G.  Brinson,  Jr.,  to 
Mary  Anne  Bartling  on  Sept.  1.  Resi- 
dence: Quantico,  Va. 

Marina  Bulgarin  to  Lloyd  W.  Gay  on 
Aug.  31.    Residence:  Durham. 

Constance  A.  Caine  to  Clark  G. 
Reynolds  AM  on  Aug.  3.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Nancy  B.  Hooper  BSN  to  Dr.  Paul 
P.  Gwyn,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  12.  Residence: 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  Ellis  Jones  to  Jack  Craig 
Carsten  in  July.  Residence:  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Catharjne  F.  Little  to  Charles  M. 
Poel  on  Aug.  24.    Residence:    Durham. 

Priscilla  Read  McBryde  to  Joseph 
W.  Moss  on  Aug.  30.  Residence:  Ma- 
con, Ga. 

Maxine  Gail  Margolis  to  Alan  S. 
Fields  on  June  23.    Residence:   Durham. 

Carol  M.  Robert  to  Theodore  M. 
Armstrong  L  on  Sept.  7.  Residence: 
Durham. 

Emily  Carol  Smith  to  William  E. 
Nickle  D  on  Sept.  14.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham. 

Sue  Sperry  to  Louis  L.  Davenport, 
III  on  July  19.   Residence:  Durham. 

Fusun  Tiregol  to  William  C.  Floyd, 
Jr.,  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Waldchen  to  John 
Rupert  Bryan,  Jr.,  '64  on  Sept.  21. 
Residence:  Durham. 

Marsha  C.  Young  to  James  P.  Heaf- 
ner  D  on  Aug.  31.   Residence:  Durham. 

Born: 
First  child  and  son  to  Robert  C.  Rice 
BD  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  on 
Oct.   1.    Named  Jeffrey  Robert. 


'64 


Married: 
Jill  K.  Weber  to  Edward  S.  Camp- 
bell on  Sept.  1.    Residence:  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEATHS 

Robert  B.  Ricaud  '02  of  Bennetts- 
ville,  S.  C,  died  in  October  following  an 
illness  of  several  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Pee  Dee  Cotton 
Company,  and  was  manager  of  the  Marl- 
boro Cotton  Warehouse  until  his  retire- 
ment. Surviving  are  his  wife  and  three 
daughters. 

E.  Wade  Cranford  '03,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Troy,  N.  C.  died  on  Oct.  21  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  after  a  long  illness.  An 
educator,  newspaperman  and  author,  he 
wrote  last  The  Second  Awakening.  A 
daughter  and  a  son,  Dr.  R.  L.  Cranford 
'28  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  survive. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
passing  on  April  18  of  William  D. 
Hyatt  '19  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  His 
widow  survives. 

Charles  M.  Ramsey  '20.  an  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  died  un- 
expectedly on  Oct.  29  of  a  heart  attack. 
A  native  of  Lincolnton.  Mr.  Ramsey  had 
been  at  Wake  Forest  since  1953,  having 
previously  taught  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Ramsey  survives,  as  does  a  brother, 
Carl  W.,  '24  of  Newport,  Va. 

Millard  C.  Dunn  '28,  BD  '37,  Fay- 
etteville  District  superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference, 
died  on  Nov.  6  after  an  extended  illness. 
He  had  served  pastorates  at  Wilmington, 
Durham,  Trinity  and  Bahama,  and  had 
been  in  his  present  position  for  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  three  sons,  including  Millard 
C,  Jr.,  '62  and  Ernest  L.,  a  junior  at 
Duke. 

Edwin  M.  (Junie)  Caldwell,  Jr.,  '33 
of  Warwick,  R.  I.,  died  recently.  A  well- 
known  amateur  golfer,  he  was  the  found- 
er of  Caldwell  Motors  in  West  Warwick 
in  1936  and  was  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Ford  Dealers  Association, 
the  Rhode  Island  Auto  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Sports  Car  Club  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  daughter. 

Thomas  L.  Bailey.  Jr.,  '45  passed 
away  on  Oct.  23  following  a  brief  illness. 
A  resident  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
he  had  practiced  law  there  since  1948 
when  he  received  the  LLB  degree  from 
the  University  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Bailey, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive. 
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The  wood  carving  of  Archangel  Gabriel  stands  serene  on  the  Christmas  greeting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  sent  to  all  alum- 
ni, parents  and  friends,  but  it  took  intrepid  University  photographer  Thad  Sparks  far  above  the  usual  call  of  duty. 
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Beatniks  couldn't  care  less 


but  everybody  else  has  a  stake 
in  the  textile  industry. 


HANES 


Why?  Because  over  14%  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.  are  employed  in  textile  plants. 
Obviously,  then,  a  strong  textile  industry  is  vital  to 
our  entire  economy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
protect  —  or  destroy — this  industry  through  its 
control  of  cheap  imported  textiles. 

Does  your  Congressman  know  where  you  stand  on 
this  issue? 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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